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STATE  OF  PEPWSYLVANIA. 

Vol.  I.  PHILADELPHIA,  JANUARY  15,  1844. 

PROSPECTUS 


No.  ]. 


Common  School  Journal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Subscribers  propose  to  publisii,  with  the  approval  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Com- 
monweahh,  a  Paper  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Education,  and 
entitled,  "  The  Common  School  Journal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  services  of  Professor  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  have  been  engaged  for  the  Editorial 
Department.  The  Journal  will  be  published  in  monthly  numbers  of 
32  pages  octavo  each,  forming  an  annual  volume  of  384  pages.  The 
first  number  will  be  issued  on  or  about  the  15th  January,  proximo,  and 
succeeding  numbers  on  the  15lh  day  of  each  month  following. 

The  primary  object  had  in  view  in  its  establishment,  as  stated  in 
the  annexed  letter  from  the  Hon.  Charles  M'Clure,  is  "  the  promotion 
of  public  instruction,"  especially  by  the  improvement  of  Common 
Schools. 

The  great  and  rapid  improvement  in  the  means  of  popular  educa- 
tion manifest  in  various  sections  of  our  Slate,  is  justly  a  cause  for 
congratulation,  and  demonstrates  the  existence,  within  our  borders, 
of  correct  views  in  regard  to  the  subject ;  but,  unfortunately,  such 
views  are  not  generally  disseminated  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Journal  to  diffuse  such 
information  in  regard  to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  education  of 
the  young,  as  bv  experience  has  been  shown  to  be  correct  and  bene- 
ficial ;  and  to  impress  upon  parents,  teachers  and  children,  their  rela- 
tive duties.  The  contributions  to  its  pages  by  those  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education,  noting  the  results  of  their  experience  and  expres- 
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sing-  their  opinions  on  points  in  the  topics  above  named,  which  are 
fairly  debatable,  will  doubtless  add  much  to  its  interest ;  and,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  lead  to  results  highly  valuable  to  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  to  be  devoted. 

The  fundamental  truths  of  civil  and  social  obligation,  of  moral  and 
religious  duty,  will  be  advocated  and  commended  to  ])ractice  in  this 
Journal ;  but  partisanship  in  politics,  and  sectarianism  in  religion,  will 
be  sirictly  excluded. 

An  important  object  in  cslablisiiing  the  Common  School  Journal  is 
to  provide  a  convenient  and  economical  medium  for  conveying  the 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Oflkial  Conmuinications  from  the 
tSui)erintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Boards  of  Directors  in 
each  School  District  of  the  State. 

DQ^  Teuhis. — One  dollar  per  annum,  payable  in  advance;  or  six 
co))ies  for  five  dollars.     Postage  on  all  letters  to  be  prepaid. 

Friends  of  education  are  solicited  to  aid  in  procuring  subscribers- 
forwarding  the  names  and  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  Philadelphia 
Publi>her. 

EmvARD  C.  BiDDLE,  JVo.  6  Soutk  Fifth  St.,  PhUadelphia. 
MicKoK  &  Cantine,  Ilarruburg. 

December  2dth,  1 84 J. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  given  in  the  foregoing  Prospectus,  we  now  pre- 
sent our  readers  witli  the  first  number  of  the  Common  School  Journal.     We 
do  not  propose  to  enter,  in  this  article,  upon  a  discussion  of  any  of  tJic  nume- 
rous subjects  which  will  naturally   find  a  place  in  our  columns.     It  would 
hardly  seem  necessary  even  to  enumerate  them.     The  title  itself  indicates, 
with  sufiicient  clearness,  the  nature  of  our  undertaking.     Whatever  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  public  instruction,  and  the  improvement  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  especially  in  the  State  of  Peimsylvania,  will  be  appropriate 
matter  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal.     It  will  therefore  be  our  aim,  first  of  all, 
to  collect  and  diffuse  information  in  regard  to  the  past  history,  and  the  present 
actual  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the  State.    It  is  obvious  that 
a  correct  knowledge  of  these  points  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  intelligent 
action  for  their  future  improvement.     In   pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  have 
commenced  in  the  present  number,   and  shall  continue  to  its  completion,  a 
connected  Documentary  History  of  ihe  Schools  of  the  First  District.     The 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwetdlh,  as  a  part  of  the  same  plan,  proposes  to  pre- 
pare and  publish,  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  a  Digest  of  the  various 
Acts  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  Public  Education,  with  a  view  to  exhibit, 
in  the  most  intelligible  and  practical  form,  the  present  slate  of  the  law  upon 
the  subject.  May  we  not  hope  that  Directors  and  friends  of  the  cause  through- 
out the  State,  will  each  contribute  their  quota  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  system?     It  is  by  a  comparison  of  ditferent  results,  and  of 
various  circumstances,  that  practical  improvements  are  most  frequently  made 
in  all  enterprises.     There  are  many  persons  in  this  city,  who,  we  know,  are 
looking  with  lively  interest  upon  experiments  now  going  on  in  some  of  the 
towns  in  the  interior,  where,  if  they  did  begin  later  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, they  began,  in  some  respects,  under  better  auspices,  after  many  illu- 
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sions  and  popular  prejudices  had  been  banished,  and  where  consequently  they 
have  less  to  unlearn  and  to  undo.  Will  not  some  one  of  the  intelligent  Direc- 
tors  of  Lancaster,  for  instance,  give  us  a  succinct  account  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  is  now  doing  in  that  place,  for  the  Public  Schools  ?  Such  contribu- 
tions, describing  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  will  always  be  highly  acceptable.  Equally  valuable,  though  in  a 
difTerent  way,  will  be  authentic  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
those  districts  in  which  no  improvement  has  taken  place. 

Next  to  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information  of  intelligence  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  public  instruction,  we  would  esteem  it  especially  important  to 
enlist  the  attention  of  Directors,  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  cause, 
to  the  susgestion  and  discussion  of  improvements.  There  is  no  school  dis- 
trict, no  school,  no  school  house,  no  school  book,  that  is  not  susceptible  of 
being  made  better.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  that  could  not  be  made  worse, 
but  there  are  none  that  do  not  need  to  be  made  better.  No  one  knows  this 
better  than  those,  whether  Teachers,  Directors,  or  others,  who  have  been  most 
zealous  for  improvement,  and  most  successful.  Will  not  some  of  those  who 
have  been  successful  in  their  experiments,  communicate  their  methods  for  the 
benefit  of  others?  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  find  themselves  embar- 
rassed and  unsuccessful,  might  do  well  to  communicate  their  difliculties  and 
doubts  for  solution  by  others  who  have  been  more  fortunate.  In  short,  the 
Common  School  Journal  might  be,  as  we  have  intended  it  should  be,  a  vehicle 
not  for  the  propagation  of  partisan  dogmas  of  any  description,  but  for  truth- 
ful and  temperate  discussion,  with  a  view  not  to  the  establishment  or  over- 
throw of  a  theory,  but  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of  improvement  in  regard  to  Common  Schools. 

Problems  or  solutions  in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  adapted  to  enlist  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  the  more  advanced  pupils;  queries  or  opinions  in  regard 
to  difficult  points  in  Etymology,  Grammar,  &:c.,  or  respecting  the  best  modes 
of  teaching  particular  branches,  or  of  securing  obedience  ;  suggestions  about 
the  mode  of  building,  warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating  school  houses ;  all 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  topics  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
intellio-ent  reader,  will  form  appropriate  subjects  for  discussion,  and  will  help 
to  make  the  Journal  a  welcome  visiter  to  Directors,  Teachers,  Parents  and 
Children. 

Many  hundred  dollars  might  be  saved  to  the  Commonw^ealth  in  the  way  of 
postage  and  clerk  hire,  by  some  modification  of  the  existing  laws,  making  the 
Journal  the  official  medium  of  communication  from  the  State  Superintendent 
to  the  Directors  of  the  several  districts,  as  is  done  with  great  success  in  some 
neighboring  States. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  enterprise,  we  have  already  the  promise  of  con- 
tributions from  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Honourable  A. 
V.  Parsoxs,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  L.L.D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  J.  San'dersox,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Philadel- 
phia  High  School,  J.  Frost,  L.L.D.,  also  Professor  in  the  High  School,  and 
numerous  other  successful  and  popular  writers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  also  kindly  promised  to  promote,  in  various  ways,  the  success 
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of  our  undertaking.  How  far  it  has  been  commenced  under  his  approbation 
and  srinction,  will  appear  from  the  following  letter,  with  which  we  beg  leave 
to  close  this  introductory  article. 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth's  Office, 
Harrisburg,  December  tiO,  1843. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Hart. 

I'rinripiil  of  the  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  favour  of  the  19th  instant,  inform- 
in<^  me  of  the  project  entertained  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Biddle,  of  Pliiiadclphia, 
and  Mr.  Cantinc,  of  this  place,  to  publish  a  (.'omnion  School  Journal, 
to  be  edited  by  you,  and  having  for  its  leading  object  the  promotion 
of  public  instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  The  project  has  my  most 
hearty  approbation,  and  shall  receive  my  aid  and  support.  A  journal 
of  the  sort  contemplated  has  for  a  long  time  been  desired,  and  is  much 
needed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  School  System  of  our  State.  It  will  be 
the  means  of  turnishing  much  useful  information,  in  the  most  conve- 
nient form,  to  directors  and  others  having  the  care  of  the  public 
schools,  to  aid  them  in  the  performance  of  their  important  official 
duties  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  an  instrument  to  stimulate  and 
give  proper  direction  to  the  feeling,  already  manifested  by  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  favour  of  public  instruction.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  nothing  can  more  conduce  to  the  union  of  tlie  people  of 
the  several  sections  of  our  State,  in  a  uniform  and  intelligent  action  to 
promote  the  cause  of  popular  education,  or  in  a  greater  degree  con- 
tribute to  secure  its  success,  than  the  publication  of  a  journal  of  the 
character  which  you  propose  to  edit.  The  importance  of  its  object, 
and  the  justly  acknowledged  zeal  and  abilities  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  its  management,  are  sufficient  to  guarantee  its  usefulness, 
and  entitle  it  to  an  extensive  circulation.  I  trust  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  every  school  director,  nay,  every  citizen  of  our 
Commonwealth.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  McClure. 


FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.— CONTROLLERS'  REPORTS. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years,  or  quarter  of  a  century,  since  the  passage  of 
the  law  establishing  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania.  This  District, 
as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  embraces  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  under  an  organization  entirely  separate  from  the  other  Districts 
of  the  State,  and  in  many  respects  quite  peculiar. 

The  Controllers  have  now  published  twenty-five  annual  Reports,  the  last 
of  which,  a  pamphlet  of  93  pages,  is  but  recently  from  the  press.  These 
doRimicnts  are  rich  in  instructive  and  interesting  facts,  but  are  now  necessa- 
rily exceedingly  rare.  We  doubt  whether  half  a  dozen  complete  sets  of  the 
Reports  could  bo  found.  The  rapid  development  of  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction, which  is  now  taking  place  in  this  city,  and  the  deep  interest  which 
it  has  awakened  in  the  public  mind,  have  caused  frequent  inquiries,  lately, 
for  the  Reports  of  former  years,  by  citizens  who,  though  always  resident  in 
the  city,  have  but  recently  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  wish 
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to  have  the  means  of  comparing  what  they  now  see  around  them  with  what 
existed  a  few  years  back.  We  have  heard  it  suggested,  that  the  Controllers 
should  reprint  the  whole  series  in  one  volume  octavo.  This,  it  is  obvious, 
would  involve  an  expense  which  they  would  not  feel  themselves  warranted  to 
incur. 

Another  suggestion  has  been,  that  they  should  be  republished  by  subscrip- 
tion, at  private  expense.  No  doubt  a  very  considerable  number  of  subscribers 
might  be  found,  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of 
getting  into  their  possession  the  authentic  record  of  those  facts,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  constitute  to  posterity  a  large  integral  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  present  generation.  Still,  it  is  doubted  whether  subscribers  enough 
could  be  obtained,  to  warrant  a  bookseller  in  making  so  heavy  an  expense. 

In  lieu  of  these  plans,  neither  of  which  is  feasible,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  desideratum,  we  commence,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  and  purpose  to  continue  in  the  succeeding  numbers,  a 
republication  of  all  the  material  parts  of  the  Controllers^  Reports,  from 
1.819  dotvn  to  the  present  time,  with  a  view  to  give  a  complete  and  connected 
history  of  the  public  schools  of  this  District. 

There  are,  in  these  Reports,  many  minute  details,  which,  of  course,  will  be 
omitted.  But  every  material  fact  will  be  given,  interspersed  with  such  re- 
marks as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion  may  suggest.  This 
feature  of  our  work  will  commend  itself,  we  trust,  to  the  attention  and  patro- 
nage of  Directors,  Teachers,  and  others  in  this  city  who  desire  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  history  and  condition  of  our  own  schools.  Nor  will  it,  we 
think,  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  popular  education  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  many  of  whom  are  looking  with  intense  interest,  to  the  experi- 
ments made  and  making  in  the  First  District.  Our  subscribers  will  thus 
receive,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  matter  which  the  Journal  will  contain,  and 
in  a  form  suitable  for  binding  and  preservation,  every  thing  of  permanent 
value  in  all  the  previous  Controllers'  Reports, — matter  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way  at  an  expense  less  than  double  the  price  of  their 
subscription. 

Several  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1818,  provision  was  made 
by  which  the  children  of  the  indigent  could  get  their  "  schooling,"  as  it  was 
called,  on  this  wise. — On  being  reported  by  the  Assessors  to  the  County 
Commissioners,  they  were  taken  quarterly  to  some  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  remained  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  a  day,  as  circumstances 
or  convenience  dictated;  and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  school  madam  or 
master  duly  received  a  county  order  for  a  quarter's  "  schooling,"  for  all  who 
had  been  registered  as  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter.  The  branches 
taught  were  "  reading  and  spelling,"  and  the  charge  per  annum  varied  from 
$10  to  $12.  The  average  number  for  whose  "  schooling"  the  county  paid, 
was,  for  several  years,  about  2,500.  Nearly  $1.50,000  were  expended  in 
these  well-meant  efforts.  Whoever  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  immediate  results, 
the  practical  working  of  such  a  plan,  need  only  consult  any  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  conversant  with  public  affairs.  Our 
friend,  the  veteran  of  the  United  States  Gazette,  to  whose  kindness  we  are 
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indebted  CoY  a  portion  of  this  information,  if  necessary,  "  could  a  talc  unfold" 
that  would  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  Unprofitable,  however,  aa  these  expen- 
ditures were,  as  to  any  immediate  good  results,  they  are  very  far  from  being 
valueless  in  their  ultimate  bearings.  He  has  studied  the  progress  of  human 
atlliirs  to  lillle  purpose  who  has  not  learnt  to  include  the  future  as  an  impor- 
tant element  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  present,  and  who  does  not  habitu- 
ally endeavour  to  connect  ultimate  with  immediate  results.  This  sum  of 
$150,000,  paid  hypothetically  for  "  schooling,"  though  it  did  not  contribute 
much  to  the  instruction  of  the  generation  of  children  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended,  yet  served  to  keep  alive' a  degree  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  It  was  an  expensive  experiment;  but  it  taught  an  instructive 
lesson ;  and  like  all  expensive  lessons,  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  liberal  and  earnest  endeavour  after  some  suitable  plan  for  public- 
instruction,  which  was  at  once  indicated  and  fostered  by  these  annual  drafts 
on  the  County  Treasurer,  led  at  length  to  the  passage  of  an  Act,  in  March, 
1818,  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legislation  in  regard 
to  public  education  in  this  county,  and  which,  therefore,  we  quote  entire,  as 
being  the  basis  of  our  intended  documentary  history  of  the  Schools  of  the 
First  District. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  Education  or  Ciiiloren  at  Public  Ex- 
pense, WITHIN  THE  City  and  County  op  Philadelphia. — Passed 
March  3,  1818.  '  ■ 

Whereas;  tiie  general  provisions  of  the  existing  laws  towards  "the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  slate,  in  such  manner  that  the 
poor  may.be  taught  gratis,"  and  the  special  provisions  made  relative 
to  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  have  not  proved  to  be  a  pub- 
lic benefit  within  the  said  city  and  county,  commensurate  with  the 
expense  incurred  by  occasion  of  the  same;  for  remedy  whereof, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
t'ives  of  the  Commonu'ealth  of  Pennsijhania,  in  General  Jhsemhiy  met, 
and  it  is  hi'velji/  enacted  hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  sliall  be,  and  hereby  are,  erected  into  a  dis- 
trict, for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  be  denominated  the  First  School 
District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sjjall  be  divided  into  the 
following  sections,  and  so  many  other  sections  as  may  be  established 
hereafter,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided:  First,  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia shall  be  a  section,  and  shall  be  denominated  the  First  Section. 
Second,  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington  shall  be  a  section,  and 
slrall  be  denominated  the  Second  Section.  Third,  Southwark,  Moy- 
amensing,  and  Passyunk,  shall  be  a  section,  and  shall  be  denominated 
the  Third  Section.  Fourth,  Pcnn  Township  shall  be  a  section,  and 
shall  be  denominated  the  Fourth  Section. 

vSection  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  Common  and  Select  Councils;  the  Commissioners  of  the 
incorporated  part  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  district  of  Southwark,  the  Cominissioncrs  of  the  township  of 
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Moyamensing,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  district  of  Spring  Gar- 
den, shall  meet  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  in  their  respective  districts,  and  thereafter,  on  some  day  be- 
tween the  first  and  twentieth  days  of  January,  in  every  year,  and 
shall  appoint  the  requisite  number  of  qualified  taxable  inhabitants, 
residing  within  their  respective  sections,  hereby  established,  to  be 
Directors  of  the  Public  Schools  within  eveiy  of  the  respective  sec- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  shall,  in  joint  meeting,  elect  by  ballot,  twenty-four  direc- 
tors; the  Commissioners  of  the  incorporated  part  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  shall  elect  twelve  directors;  the  Commissioners  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Southwark  shall  elect  six  directors;  the  Commissioners  of 
the  township  of  Moyamensing  shall  elect  six  directors;  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  district  of  Spring  Garden  shall  elect  six  directors; 
and  for  every  section  hereafter  established,  the  number  of  directors 
designated  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided ;  and  shall  transmit  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  dii^ectors  so  appointed  by  them,  to  the  county 
commissioners,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  all  the 
daily  newspapers  printed  and  published  in  the  said  city  and  county, 
and  shall  give  personal,  written  or  printed,  notice  to  every  citizen  so 
appointed;  for  the  expenses  of  which  service,  the  said  county  com- 
missioners shall  be  allowed  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts. 

Section  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaidy 
That  the  said  directors,  for  every  section,  shall  immediately  after  their 
appointment  as  aforesaid,  m^et  together  and  elect  one  suitable  person 
from  among  themselves,  for  every  six  directors,  to  be  members  of  a 
select  body,  to  be  called  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Section  4.  Ajid  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  directors  appointed,  and  controllers  elected,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  continue  in  office  until  the  expiration  of  one  calendar  month 
after  a  new  appointment  and  election  shall  have  taken  place;  and  in 
case  of  the  death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  any  director  or  con- 
troller, from  inability  to  serve,  the  directors  for  the  time  being  of  the 
section  in  which  such  vacancy  may  occur,  shall  have  power  to  elect 
any  qualified  taxable  inhabitant  or  inhabitants  of  the  section  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  person  so  dying,  removing,  or  resigning,  as  afore- 
said. 

Section  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  said  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  determine  upon 
the  number  of  school  houses  which  shall  be  erected  or  established  in 
every  section,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  limit  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  and  establishing  every  such  school  house.  They 
shall  have  the  power  to  establish  a  Model  School,  in  order  to  qualify 
teachers  for  the  sectional  schools,  or  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  provide  such  suitable  books  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 
ditierent  schools  within  the  first  district.  They  shall  have  the  gene- 
ral superintendence  over  all  the  schools  established  under,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  in  the  said  district,  and  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  own  government,  and  for  the  general  regulations 
of  the  district,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  carrying  this  act  into 
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complete  effect:  Provided,  That  such  rules  or  regulations  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  ^vith  this  act,  or  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  ol'  the  United  Stati's.  They  sliall  also  have  power 
to  appoint  a  clerk  or  secretary,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 

Section  0.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  aut/iority  aforesaid, 
Tlial  il  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  controllers,  to  examine  all  ac- 
counts of  moneys,  disbursed  in  creeling,  establishing,  and  maintain- 
ing the  several  schools  established  as  aibresaid,  within  the  district  ; 
and  the  order  of  the  said  controllers  upon  the  county  treasurer,  made 
at  any  regular  or  special  meeting,  and  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  such  meeting,  for  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  necessary 
for  carrying  this  act  into  complete  execution,  shall  be  the  said  county 
treasurer's  authority  for  paying  any  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  to 
the  person  or  persons  mentioned  in  such  order;  and  the  said  treasurer 
is  hereby  directed  to  pay  all  such  orders  accordingly. 

Section  7.  Jlnd  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  said  controllers" shall  meet  at  least  quarterly,  and  may  call 
special  meetings  whenever  the  same  may  be  deemed  expedient.  They 
shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  shall  keep 
regular  books  of  accounts,  which  shall  be  examined  and  settled  annu- 
ally, by  the  auditors  of  the  county,  and  shall  publish  a  statement  in 
the  month  of  February  in  every  year,  of  the  amount  of  expenditure, 
and  of  the  number  of  children  educated  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Section  8.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  no  order  for  the  payment  of  money  shall  be  made  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  said  controllers,  unless  a  majority  of  their  whole  number 
be  present.  And  if  any  such  order  shall  be  made  at  any  meeting  at 
which  a  majority  of  their  whole  number  shall  not  be  present,  every 
member  present  at  such  meeting,  as  well  as  the  clerk  or  secretary  of 
such  meeting,  shall  forfeit,  and  be  liable  to  pay  a  sum  e(]ual  to  double 
the  amount  of  the  order  or  orders  made  at  such  meeting,  to  be  reco- 
vered by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  court  of 
record  established  in  the  said  county,  by  any  person  who  shall  first 
sue  for  the  same;  one  half  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  person  first  suing 
for  the  same,  and  the  remainder  to  the  county  commissioners  for  the 
use  of  the  county. 

Section  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  said  directors,  for  every  section  respectively,  shall  have 
power  to  erect  and  establish  so  many  schools  in  their  respective  sec- 
lions  as  may  be  determined  ui)on  by  the  said  controllers,  as  provided 
in  the  fifth  section  of  this  act,  and  shall  ap{)oint  teachers,  and  provide 
all  things  necessary  for  maintaining  and  conducting  the  schools  in 
their  respective  sections,  and  shall  superintend  and  direct  the  said 
schools  respectively.  And  the  directors  of  every  section  respectively 
shall  meet  at  least  monthly,  and  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their 
proceedings;  and  the  said  directors  of  every  section  respectively, 
shall  divide  themselves  into  as  many  committees  as  there  may  be 
schools  established  as  aforesaitl  in  the  particular  section,  so  that  every 
connnittee  may  have  the  management  of  one  school  only:  And  the 
said  committees  shall  also  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
and  shall  report,  or  exhibit  their  minutes,  to  the  directors  of  the  sec- 
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tion,  whenever  required  by  the  said  directors  so  to  do.  And  the 
directors  of  every  section  shall  report  the  state  of  all  the  schools 
within  the  section,  every  six  months,  to  the  controllers  aforesaid. 
And  all  the  directors  of  the  Public  Schools  within  the  said  district, 
shall  perform  their  duties  without  any  pecuniary  compensation;  and 
during  their  term  of  service,  shall  be  exempted  from  serving  as  jurors, 
arbitr'ators,  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  managers  of  the  alms-house,  and, 
except  in  time  of  war,  from  military  duty. 

Section  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  principles  of  Lancaster's  system  of  education,  in  its  most 
improved  state,  shall  be  adopted  and  'pursued  in  all  the  public  schools 
within  the  district,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  mentioned. 

Section  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  said  county,  upon  the 
petition  of  twenty  respectable  taxable  citizens,  residing  in  that  part  of 
the  First  School  District  m  the  said  petition  particularly  mentioned 
and  described,  to  establish  a  new  school  section  within  the  said  dis- 
trict, the  boundaries  and  limits  of  wdiich  section  shall  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  described  and  set  forth  in  the  said  petition,  shall  appoint 
some  day  certain,  not  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  present- 
ing the  said  petition,  for  the  hearing  of  the  said  petitioners,  and  such 
persons  residing  within  the  First  School  District  as  may  offer  objec- 
tions to  the  establishment  of  such  new  section.  And  the  said  Court 
shall  direct  immediate  public  notice  of  the  substance  of  such  petition, 
and  of  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the  same  to  be  given,  and  also 
personal  notice  of  the  same  to  be  given  to  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  said  district;  and  if 
upon  the  day  appointed  as  aforesaid,  or  upon  the  hearing  of  the  said 
petitioners,  no  sufficient  objections  shall  appear,  and  the  said  court 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  the  section  petitioned  for  is  such 
as  to  require  and  to  justify  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  public 
school  houses  within  the  same,  the  said  court  may  order  and  direct 
that  the  place  designated  and  described  in  the  said  petition,  shall  be  a 
new  section,  to  be  designated  by  its  appropriate  ordinal  number.  And 
the  said  court  shall,  at  the  same  time,  designate  the  number  of  direc- 
tors to  be  appointed  for  such  new  section,  and  shall  cause  a  record  of 
such  petition  and  proceedings  to  be  made,  and  a  copy  thereof  certified 
by  the  clerk  of  the  said  court,  under  the  seal  of  the  said  court,  to  be 
made  out  at  the  expense  of  the  petitioners,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the 
President  or  Clerk  of  the  said  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools ;  from 
which  time  the  said  new  section  shall  be  considered  and  held  to  be 
established,  and  to  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessors  of  every  ward  and  township 
within  the  said  district,  in  which  any  school  section  is  or  may  be 
established  by  and  under  this  act,  upon  being  required  so  to  do  by  the 
said  Controllers,  or  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  require  and  receive,  once  in  every  year,  from  parents  and 
guardians,  the  names  of  all  the  indigent  orphan  children;  children  of 
indigent  parents  residing  within  the  said  school  sections  respectively, 
ihat'is  to  say,  the  names  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
years,  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  years ;  and  to 
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inform  the  said  parents  and  guardians  of  such  children,  tiiat  they  may 
send  the  said  children  to  the  proper  school  within  the  section  in  which 
thev  reside  respectively,  free  of  expense;  and  the  children  thus  re- 
turned, shall,  if  approved  by  the  controllers  or  directors  out  of  the 
incorporated  districts  aforesaid,  be  admitted  into  the  schools  under 
iheir  direction;  and  in  case  the  said  assessors  shall  omit  to  make  a 
return  of  any  poor  children  within  their  wards  or  townships,  the  said 
controllers  or  directors  being  informed  of  the  same,  shall  cause  the 
names  of  the  children  so  om.itted,  to  be  placed  on  the  said  list,  and  bo 
educated  as  the  children  returned  on  the  list  aforesaid.  And  the  said 
assessors  respectively  shall  return  a  true' certified  list  of  the  names  of 
all  such  children  residing  within  the  said  sections  respectively,  to  the 
said  Controllers  or  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  which  service 
the  said  assessors  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  county  commissioners.  And  every  assessor  who  shall 
neo-lect  to  give  such  notice,  or  to  make  such  return,  in  a  reasonable 
tinie,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  sued  for 
by  any  person,  and  recovered  as  debts  of  that  amount  are  or  may  be 
recoverable,  and  to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  county  pur- 
poses. 

Section  13.  And  he  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  as  soon  as  the  school  or  schools  within  any  section  of  the  said 
district  shall  be  established  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  scholars, 
the  directors  of  such  section  shall  give  public  notice  thereof,  and  also 
shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners, who  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  teachers  of  all  schools 
w  ithin  the  section,  to  whose  care  any  children  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  said  commissioners,  that  after  a  certain  day,  not  more 
than  ninety  days  after  such  notice  given  by  the  said  directors  to  the 
said  commissioners,  the  further  education  of  such  children  will  not  be 
paid  for  by  the  said  county  commissioners;  and  the  said  county  com- 
missioners shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  payment  made  to  any  school 
master  or  teacher  within  such  section,  for  educating  any  child  after 
the  period  aforesaid. 

Section  14.  And  he  it  further  enacted  hy  the  autJiority  aforesaid. 
That  whereas  the  plan  of  education  before  mentioned,  may  be 'incon- 
venient to  the  townships  hereafter  named,  it  therefore  becomes  proper 
to  adopt  one  better  calculated  for  their  local  situation : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  the  townships  of  Oxford,  Lower  Dub- 
lin, Byberry^  and  Moreland,  shall  be  a  section,  to  be  denominated  the 
Fifth  Section;  that  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  said  county 
shall  appoint  twelve  respectable  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  said  sec- 
tion, to  be  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools  within  the  same:  four  for 
Oxford,  four  for  Lo\Aer  Dublin,  two  for  Byberry,  and  two  for  More- 
land  townships:  and  that  the  townships  of  Germantown,  Bristol,  and 
Boxborough,  shall  be  a  section,  to  be  denominated  the  Sixth  Section; 
that  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  said  county  shall  appoint 
eight  reputable  taxable  inhabitants,  for  the  said  section,  to  be  Directors 
of  the  Public  Schools  within  the  same;  four  for  Germantown,  two 
for  Bristol,  and  two  for  Roxborough:  and  that  the  townships  of  Block- 
ley  and  Kingsessing  shall  be  a  scctfon,  to  be  denominated  the  Seventh 
Section ;  that  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  said  county  shall 
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anpoint  five  respectable  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  said  section  to  be 
Directors  of  the  Public  Schools  within  the  same:  three  for  Blockley, 
and  two  for  Kingsessing;  that  the  said  Directors  shall  superintend 
the  schooling  of  tlie  poor  children  within  the  said  district,  and  deter- 
mine what  children  may  fall  within  this  description,  and  to  what 
school  the  same  may  be  sent;  and  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
thereof,  the  said  Directors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may  draw  from  the 
county  funds,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  may  be  drawn  by  other  sections  or  school  districts 
for  the  like  purpose.  And  the  assessors  within  the  said  sections  shall 
make  their  returns  of  poor  children  to  the  directors  before  named,  and 
all  and  every  regulation,  matter,  and  thing,  contained  in  this  act,  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  to  the  special  provisions  in  this 
section,  shall  be  considered  as  of  full  force  and  eflect,  as  much  so  as 
if  specially  recited  herein:  Provided,  That  in  case  any  of  the  said 
townships  shall  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
eleventh  section  of  this  act,  then  and  in  such  case  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  shall  proceed  as  in  the  said  section  is  directed. 

Section  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  so  much  of  every  act  of  Assembly  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  as  far  as  the'same  may  affect^the  said  district,  as  is  altered 
and  supplied  by  this  act,  shall  be  repealed,  and  shall  cease  to  operate 
within  the  several  sections  in  the  said  district,  from  the  respective 
time  and  times  when  the  schools  established  under  this  act,  in  the 
respective  sections,  shall  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  and 
notice  given  of  the  same,  as  is  provided  in  the  thirteenth  section  of 
this  act. 


For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

THE   INDUCTIVE    SYSTEM. 

Among  the  errors  respecting  education,  into  which  teachers  and 
bookmakers  have  fallen,  one  of  the  most  notable  has  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  the  "  Inductive  System."  When  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  the  acutest  minds  that  ever  existed,  had  been  employed  for 
centuries  in  bringing  the  most  common  and  useful  sciences,  such  as 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography,  &c.,  into  the  most  compact  and 
eleo-ant  form  for  the  use  of  schools,  certain  reformers  of  our  time 
sacrilegiously  threw  the  whole  into  unutterable  confusion,  and  chris- 
tened their  work  the  Inductive  System  of  School  Instruction. 

In  former  times,  the  Multiplication  Table  was  put  in  H4  squares, 
on  half  of  a  page  of  the  arithmetic;  a  child  got  it  by  heart  in  a  iew 
days,  and  used  it  intelligently  as  a  means  of  calculation  all  his  life- 
time. Now-a-days,  the  multiplication  table  is  dissected,  turned  upside 
down,  and  wrong  side  out,  expanded  into  a  book,  and  made  the  means 
of  torturing,  mystifying  and  puzzling  a  child,  for  two  or  three  years, 
the  parents  being  assured  all  the  time,  that  their  child  is  learning 
Arithmetic  on  the  Inductive  System.  Under  pretence  of  improving 
the  child's  reasoning  powers,'  he  is  made  to  repeat  certain  phrases 
which,  he  is  told,  are  arguments  to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
&c.   &c.;  and  while  he  is. thus  amused  with  the  conceit  that  he  is 
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chopping  logic,  his  playmate  of  the  same  age,  under  the  tuition  of  an 
old-fashioned  teacher,  vvitii  an  old-fashioned  book,  learns  the  art  of 
calculation. 

The  most  eminent  mathematicians  in  the  United  States  have  deci- 
sively pronounced  the  new-fashioned  arithmetics  to  be  bad,  pernicious 
and  deceptive,  occasioning  a  lamentable  waste  of  precious  time,  and 
often  effectually  preventing  children  from  becoming  expert  calculators. 
The  proper  method  for  books  on  Arithmetic,  is  the  Synthetic,  not  the 
Analytic;  and  the  old  Arithmetics  of  Walsh  and  Pike  are  preferable 
to  the  gimcrack  books  which  have  too  often  superseded  them. 

Squauetoes. 


POPULAR    PREJUDICES. 


Much  is  said,  and  with  good  reason,  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
march  of  improvement.  And  no  doubt  we  are  greatly  in  advance,  in  very 
many  respects,  of  generations  that  have  preceded  us.  But  occasionally  we 
stumble  upon  a  fact  that  seems  to  carry  us  back,  per  salttim,  at  least  two 
hundred  years.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  this  goodly  and  enlightened  city, 
with  all  our  more  than  200  schools,  and  34,000  scholars,  with  our  churches 
and  our  presses,  and  numerous  other  means  of  enlightening  public  opinion, 
there  are  many  who  actually  believe  in  charms  and  incantations,  and  that 
there  is  a  regular  traffic  in  this  business?  An  intelligent  friend  of  ours  last 
week  handed  us  a  specimen  of  a  Charm  to  Cure  the  Toothache,  for  which 
her  servant  girl  had  paid  twenty-five  cents,  in  the  full  belief  in  its  efficiency 
to  accomplish  this  object.     We  copy  it  verbatim. 

As  Peter  sat  on  A  Marble 
Stone  by  Came  our  Saviour 
All  A  Lone  O  Peter  he  says 
What  Makes  you  Shake 
O  Lord  and  Saviour  Its  the 
Tooth-Eake  Arise  up  Peter 

and  folow  me  and  for  thy  ,  ' 

Faith  thee  healed  shall  be 
and  She  that  wairs  those 
,  Lines  for  my  sake  shall  - 

never  be  troubled  with 
the  Tooth-Eak. 

The  same  transposed  : — 

As  Peter  sat  on  a  marble  stone,  ^ 

By  came  our  Saviour  all  alone,  • 

O  Peter,  he  says,  what  makes  you  shake. 

Oh  Lord  and  Saviour,  its  the  tooth-ache. 

Arise  up,  Peter,  and  follow  me. 

And  for  thy  faith  thou  heal'd  shall  be  ; 

And  she  that  wears  those  lines  for  my  sake. 

Shall  never  be  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache. 
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THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  A 
DIRECT  LINE. 

Sanscrit,  or  Indian. 

Persian,  Latin,  Greek,  its  branches  in  Western  Asia  and  South  of 
Europe. 

Sclavonic,  (Russian,  Polish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,)  and  German, 
(Teutonic,  Saxon,  Cimri,  Celtoe.) 

The  English  from  Saxon,  Scotch  and  Irish  from  Celtce,  and  Welch 
from  Cimri. 

The  words  of  all  these  languages,  which  manifestly  resemble  each 
other,  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  relationship  and 
community  of  origin.  Even  the  language  of  the  Gypsies  is  traced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  are  of 
another  family. 

The  resemblance  of  English  with  the  Latin  is  a  consequence  of  this 
common  origin,  and  of  the  introduction  of  new  words  by  the  Roman 
and  French  conquests. 

The  resemblance  of  Enghsh  with  Greek  is  due  also  to  this  unity  of 
source,  and  to  the  frequent  introduction,  by  English  scholars,  of  Greek 
terms  of  art. 

The  English  derives  a  great  advantage  from  its  varied  relationship 
having  a  set  of  synonymes  from  each,  as  floxver,  fourish,  florid,  Sj-c, 
from  Lalin  ;  blow,  blossom,  bloorn,  ^-c,  from  Saxon. 

There  is  no  complete  work  yet  existing  on  English  Etymology,  and 
it  behoves  scholars  the  more  to  impart  and  compare  their  ideas  on 
Jthis  subject. 

I  will  begin  by  the  children  of  the  family.  Those  little  words  we 
call  "  prepositions  and  conjunctions,"  used  to  be  thought  destitute  of 
individual  meaning.  Even  Locke  said  they  "  were  not  truly  names 
of  ideas,"  and  grammarians  called  them,  rather  contemptuously, 
particles.  Home  Tooke  has  the  credit  of  raising  them  to  their  merited 
dignity.  It  is  certain  that  any  one  has  as  clear  an  "idea"  of  below 
and  above,  as  of  Earth  and  Heaven ;  and  it  would  not  be  diiTicult  to 
show  that  some  of  the  choicest  beauties  in  composition  of  sentiment 
and  harmony,  depend  on  these  particles.  But  Home  Tooke,  though  he 
has  laid  down  the  true  doctrine,  had  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
languages  to  secure  him  from  practical  mistakes.  To  derive  these 
words  altogether  from  existing  nouns  and  verbs,  as  he  does,  is  to 
attempt  too  much.  When  a  new  term  is  wanted,  the  mind  does  indeed, 
adopt  a  word  already  existing,  and  bearing  an  analogy  to  it,  rather 
than  create  a  new  one,  but  as  we  have  as  clear  a  perception  of  pre- 
positions and  conjunctions,  as  of  other  words,  why  should  they  not, 
as  other  meanings,  be  conveyed  by  original  terms  ? 

In  many  of  h^s  words,  the  derivations  are  certainly  correct,  as  in 
with,  against,  beneath,  bcttceen,  &c.  In  others,  he  has  impressed 
Saxon  roots  into  his  service  without  right.  .,lndhe  derives  ho\nanan, 
to  give  ;  yet  there  is  in  Saxon  no  such  verb.  If  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  imperative  gif;  yet  there  is  no  such  imperative.  It  is  probably 
from  the  Icelandic,  efa",  efi.  ef,  to  doubt.  To  but  he  gives  a  double  and 
opposite  meaning,  yet  there  is  surely  but  one.  Utan,  without,  is  applied 
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in  Saxon  to  all  its  English  meanings;  J]s  is  equivalent  to  so,  thus,  and 
not  t/iat,  and  else  is  but  eile  (alius)  another.  He  is  also  wrong  in  beyond, 
from,  for,i)i,onL  O/" he  derives  from  «/o/'a,  source ;  yet  the  follow- 
ing is  no  doubt  its  genealogy  ;  apo,  (Greek  ;)  ab,  (Latin  ;)  afa,  (Saxon;) 
af,  (Gothic;)  orfa,  (Sanscrit.)  The  genealogy  of  ouer  is  equally  man- 
itest :  super,  (Latin;)  vpo,  (Greek;)  o/It,  (Saxon ;)  itfar,  (Gothic;) 
eber,  (Persian  ;)  uparl,  (Sanscrit.) 

Most  of  our  pronouns  exist  in  Sanscrit,  as  that,  thata,  (Gothic  ;) 
/«(/ and /a/,  (Sanscrit ;)  and  the  conjunctions  are  derived  almost  all 
from  pronouns,  and  not,  as  Home  Tooke  asserts,  from  verbal  forms. 

I  may  observe  here,  that  Home  Tooke's  rejection  of  abstract  ideas 
is  not  generally  approved.  The  mind  certainly  has  the  power  to  con- 
ceive ])repositions  abstractedly,  apart  from  their  substances,  as /e7?o-i/j, 
breadth,  &c. 

We  have  great  obligations  to  Home  Tooke  for  his  philological  in- 
quiries, but  several  of  his  doctrines,  and  nearly  all  hisetypiologies,  are 
to  be  received  with  distrust.  I  am  now  travelling  in  this  almost  unex- 
plored territory,  through  Saxon,  Persian  and  Sanscrit  dictionaries, 
grammars  and  other  sources,  and  may  perhaps  trouble  you  again. 
But  etymology  is  a  violent  medicine,  and  must  be  taken  in  small 
doses.  J.  S. 


We  have  on  hand  a  large  number  of  Questions  on  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  History,  &c.,  which  have  been  used  in  the  written  examinations 
of  candidates  for  situations  as  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 
As  these  questions,  when  once  used  in  examinations,. cannot  be  used  a  second 
time  for  the  same  purpose,  we  have  no  objection  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  some  of  the  Teachers  of  our  Public  Schools,  to  publish  them  in  the  Jour- 
nal, believing  that  they  may  be  found  useful  as  an  occasional  exercise  for  the 
more  advanced  pupils.  They  will  be  found  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
elementary  in  their  character,  as  they  have  been  prepared  on  a  great  variety 
of  occasions,  and  to  test  the  supposed  qualifications  for  various  situations.  We 
give  a  few  the  present  month,  and  if  we  find  any  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
being  acceptable,  will  continue  to  publish  a  page  or  two  of  them  in  each  suc- 
ceeding number. 

HISTOKY  OF  THE  TNITED  STATES. 

Give  some  account  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island. 

What  celebrated  philosopher  prepared  a  Constitution  for  Carolina  at  the 
time  of  its  settlement? 

What  were  some  of  the  features  of  that  Constitution  ? 

Which  was  the  last  Colony  settled,  and  under  what  leader  was  that  settle- 
ment made  ? 

How  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  ? 

What  staple  agricultural  productions,  previously  unknown  in  Europe,  were 
found  among  the  natives  of  North  America,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  ? 

What  is  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ;"  and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  name  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

Name  the  States  that  have  been  formed  since  the  last  war. 

What  are  the  grounds  of  the  American  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory  ? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Give  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Philadelphia. 

If  a  parallel  of  latitude  were  drawn  through  Philadelphia  round  the  world, 
through  what  countries  and  near  what  cities  would  it  pass  ? 

If  a  meridian  were  drawn  through  Philadelphia  round  the  world,  through 
what  countries  and  near  what  cities  would  it  pass  ? 

What  Islanders  are  nearly  the  antipodes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Name  the  Bays,  Gulfs,  Capes,  Islands,  &c.,  along  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  from  Bhering's  Strait  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Draw  the  outline  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  States  from  the  St.  John's  to 
the  Sabine,  with  the  parallel  of  Philadelphia  and  the  meridian  of  Washington. 

Where  are  the  following  Gulfs  ;  Obe,  Lena,  Bothnia,  Tonquin,  Ormus, 
Cambay,  Cutch  ? 

Where  are  the  following  Capes  ;  Blanco,  Sable,  Guardafui,  Bojador,  Como- 
rin,  and  Hatteras  ? 

Describe  the  following  Rivers ;  Po,  Don,  Columbia,  Tagus,  Danube,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Euphrates. 

GRAMMAR. 

Define  the  following  grammatical  terms  :  labials,  dentals,  dipthongs,  syl- 
lables, syntax,  giving  the  etymology  of  each. 

Give  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  the  following  words  :  intermit,  ful- 
some, perquisite,  rectitude,  manifold,  revert,  with  sentences  illustrating  the 
use  of  the  words  defined. 

What  principles  of  the  language  are  violated  in  the  following  words  :  hap- 
pyiest,  adinitance,  fullness. 

Write  the  following  words  in  the  possessive  plural ;  mouse,  deer,  penny, 
who,  woman,  she. 

Write  correctly  the  following  sentence  :  a  ship  from  egypt  ore  the  deep 
ijnpeled  by  guideing  winds  her  course  for  Venise  held  of  famed  brittania 
ware  the  galant  crew  and  From  that  isle  her  name  the  vesel  drew. 

Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  sentence  : 

"  Were  1  Brutus,  and  Brutus  Anthony,  there  tcere  an  Anthony, 
Would  rujfle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar." 

ARITHMETIC. 

Express  in  figures  seventy  millions  three  thousand  and  Jive. 

Express  in  words  .00710301. 

Explain  the  following  terms  as  used  in  Arithmetic  ;  common  measure, 
prime  number,  progression,  involution,  evolution. 

What  is  the  cube  root  of  3.17,  carried  to  two  places  of  decimals  ? 

Add  f  of  18,  and  j\  of  ii  of  7y\  together. 

Divide  ^  of  15  by -pV  of  22. 

Divide  1  by  1000. 

What  is  the  interest  of  879  15  from  Feb.  11,  1831,  to  June  10,  1833,  at 
7i  per  cent  ? 

A  merchant  sold  flour  at  $11  per  barrel,  by  which  he  cleared  f  of  the 
money,  but  afterwards  raised  the  price  to  813  50  per  barrel.  What  did  he 
clear  at  the  last  price,  on  each  $100  laid  out? 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

The  case  of  tliis  unfortunate  girl  is  one  not  only  interesting  to  general 
readers,  but  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance  to  those  who,  as  parents, 
school  directors,  or  teachers,  are  studying  the  great  science  of  Education. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  already  partially  acquainted  with  the  general 
features  of  her  case,  by  detached  reports  and  special  statements  respecting 
her,  will  doubtless  be  gratified  to  have  a  connected  narrative  of  her  curious 
and  instructive  history.  To  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  her  tale  is 
entirely  new,  we  venture  to  say,  there  are  few  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  that  present  a  more  interesting  train  of  thought  than  the  original 
condition,  and  the  mental  development  of  this  remarkable  being.  We  offer 
no  apology,  therefore,  for  occupying  a  considerable  space  in  our  pages,  with 
the  subject.  It  will  be  taken  from  the  several  reports  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  emi- 
nently skilful  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  situated 
at  Boston,  of  which  institution  Laura  is  a  pupil.  We  shall  commence  the 
account  with  the  present  number,  and  continue  it  in  the  successive  numbers, 
until  her  history  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  After  that  we  shall 
keep  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  her  case,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  are  communicated  to  the  public. 

Laura  Bridgman  has  become  extensively  known.  Human  sympa- 
thies are  always  ready  to  be  poured  out  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  human  suflcring.  The  privation  of  any  one  sense  is  supposed  to 
be  a  dreadful  calamity,  and  calls  at  once  for  our  sympathy  with  tlie 
sufferer;  but  when  a  human  being  is  known  to  be  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
without  smell,  and  with  imperfect  taste,  that  being  excites  the  tender 
compassion  of  all  who  feel,  and  becomes  an  object  of  great  curiosity 
to  those  who  reflect,  as  well  as  feel.  When  the  supposed  sufferer  is 
a  child — a  girl — and  of  pleasing  appearance,  the  sympathy  and  the 
interest  are  naturally  increased. 

Such  is  the  case  with  our  beloved  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman ;  and  so 
general  is  the  interest  which  she  has  excited,  and  so  numerous  are  the 
inquiries  concerning  her,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  be  showing 
proper  respect  to  the  public  of  this  section  of  the  country,  to  publish 
a  short  history  of  her  case.  It  is  true,  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
teaching  her,  and  of  her  progress  from  year  to  year,  has  been  given 
in  the  reports  of  1838,  '39,  and  '40.  But  these  reports  are  seldom 
preserved  ;  and  hundreds  of  people  have  seen  her  for  the  first  time 
during  the  last  year.  I  therefore  submit  the  following  imperfect  out- 
line of  her  history. 

She  was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
December,  1829.  She  is  described  as  having  been  a  very  sprightly 
and  pretty  infant,  with  bright  blue  eyes.  She  was,  however,  so  puny 
and  feeble,  until  she  was  a  year  and  a-half  old,  that  her  parents  hardly 
hoped  to  rear  her.  She  was  subject  to  severe  fits,  which  seemed  to 
rack  her  frame  almost  beyond  its  power  of  endurance,  and  life  was 
held  by  the  feeblest  tenure;  but  when  a  year  and  a-half  old,  she 
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seemed  to  rally,  the  dani::crous  symptoms  subsided,  and  at  twenty 
months  old,  she  was  perfectly  well. 

Then  her  mental  powers,  hitherto  stinted  in  their  growth,  rapidly 
developed  themselves;  and  during  the  four  months  of  health  which 
she  enjoyed,  she  appears  (making  due  allowance  for  a  fond  mother's 
account,')  to  have  displayed  a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence. 

But  suddenly  she  sickened  again;  her  disease  raged  with  great 
violence  during  five  weeks,  when  her  eyes  and  ears  were  inflamed, 
suppurated,  and  their  contents  were  discharged.  But  though  sight 
and  hearing  were  gone  forever,  the  poor  child's  sufferings  were  not 
ended;  the'"fever  raged  during  seven  weeks;  "for  five  months  she 
was  kept  in  bed,  in  a  darkened  room  ;  it  was  a  year  before  she  could 
walk  unsupported,  and  two  years  before  she  could  sit  up  all  day." 
It  was  now  observed  that  her  sense  of  smell  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  consequently,  that  her  taste  was  much  blunted. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  of  age,  that  the  poor  child's  bodily  health 
seemed  restored,  and  she  was  able  to  enter  upon  her  apprenticeship 
of  life  and  the  world. 

But  what  a  situation  was  hers !  The  darkness  and  the  silence  of 
the  tomb  were  around  her;  no  mother's  smile  called  forth  her  answer- 
ing smile — no  father's  voice  taught  her  to  imitate  his  sounds, — to  her, 
brothers  and  sisters  were  but  forms  of  matter  which  resisted  her 
touch,  but  which  differed  not  from  the  furniture  of  the  house,  save  in 
warmth  and  in  the  power  of  locomotion;  and  not  even  in  these 
respects  from  the  dog  and  the  cat. 

But  the  immortal  spirit  which  had  been  implanted  within  her  could 
not  die,  nor  be  maimed  nor  mutilated;  and  though  most  of  its  avenues 
of  communication  with  the  world  were  cut  off,  it  began  to  manifest 
itself  through  the  others.  As  soon  as  she  could  walk,  she  began  to 
explore  the  room,  and  then  the  house ;  she  became  familiar  with  the 
form,  density,  weight,  and  heat,  of  every  article  she  could  lay  her 
hands  upon.  She  followed  her  mother,  and  felt  of  her  hands  and 
arms,  as  she  was  occupied  about  the  house;  and  her  disposition  to 
imitate  led  her  to  repeat  every  thing.  She  even  learned  to  sew  a  little, 
and  to  knit. 

Her  affections,  too,  began  to  expand,  and  seemed  to  be  lavished 
upon  the  members  of  her  family  with  peculiar  force. 

But  the  means  of  communication  with  her  were  very  limited  ;  she 
could  only  be  told  to  go  to  a  place  by  being  pushed;  or  to  come  to 
one  by  a  sign  of  drawing  her.  Patting  her  gently  on  the  head  signi- 
fied approbation ;  on  the  back,  disapprobation. 

She  showed  every  disposition  to  learn,  and  manifestly  began  to  use 
a  natural  language  of  her  own ;  she  had  a  sign  to  express  her  idea  of 
each  member  of  the  family;  as  drawing  her  fingers  down  each  side 
of  her  face,  to  allude  to 'the  whiskers  of  one;  twirling  her  hand 
around,  in  imitation  of  the  motion  of  a  spinning-wheel,  for  another; 
and  so  on.  But  although  she  received  all  the  aid  that  a  kind  mother 
could  bestow,  she  soon  began  to  give  proof  of  the  importance  of 
language  to  the  development  of  human  character; — caressing  and 
chiding  will  do  for  infants  and  dogs,  but  not  for  children ;  and  by  the 
lime  Laura  was  seven  years  old,  the  moral  effects  of  her  privation 
began  to  appear.     There  vi'as  nothing  to  control  her  will  but  the  ab- 
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solute  power  of  another,  and  humanity  revolts  at  this;  she  had  already 
begun  to  disregard  all  but  the  sterner  nature  of  her  father;  and  it 
was  evident,  that  as  the  propensities  should  increase  with  lier  physical 
growth,  so  would  the  ditHculty  of  restraining  them  increase. 

At  this  time,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  of  the  child,  and  imme- 
diately hastened  to  Hanover,  to  see  her.  I  found  her  with  a  well- 
formed  figure;  a  strongly-marked  nervous-sanguine  temperament ;  a 
large  and  beautifully  shaped  head,  and  the  whole  system  in  healthy 
action. 

Here  seemed  a  rare  opportunity  of  benefiting  an  individual,  and  of 
trying  a  plan,  for  the  education  of  a  deaf  and  blind  person,  which  I 
had  formed  on  seeing  Julia  Brace,  at  Hartford. 

The  parents  were  easily  induced  to  consent  to  her  coming  to  Bos- 
ton, and  on  the  4th  of  October,  1837,  they  brought  her  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

For  a  while,  she  was  much  bewildered  ;  and  after  waiting  about 
two  weeks,  until  she  became  acquainted  with  her  new  locality,  and 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  inmates,  the  attempt  was  made  to  give 
her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by  which  she  could  interchange 
thoughts  with  others. 

There  was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  adopted;  either  to  go  on  to  build 
up  a  language  of  signs  on  the  basis  of  the  natural  language  which 
she  had  already  commenced  herself,  or  to  teach  her  the  purely  arbi- 
trary language  in  common  use;  that  is,  to  give  her  a  sign  for  every 
individual  thing,  or  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  letters,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  which  she  might  express  her  idea  of  the  existence,  and  the 
mode  and  condition  of  existence,  of  any  thing.  The  former  would 
have  been  easy,  but  very  ineflectual;  the  latter  seemed  very  diiiicult, 
but,  if  accomplished,  very  eflectual ;  I  determined,  therefore,  to  try 
the  latter. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking  articles  in  common  use, 
such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys,  &c.,  and  pasting  upon  them  labels 
with  their  names  printed  in  raised  letters.  These  she  felt  of  very 
carefully,  and  soon,  of  course,  distinguished  that  the  crooked  lines, 
s  p  0  0  71,  differed  as  much  from  the  crooked  lines,  k  e  y,  as  the  spoon 
differed  from  the  key  in  form. 

Then  small,  detached  labels,  with  the  same  words  printed  upon 
them,  were  put  into  her  hands;  and  she  soon  observed  that  they  were 
similar  to  the  ones  pasted  on  the  articles.  She  showed  her  perception 
of  this  similarity  by  laying  the  label,  k  e  y,  upon  the  key,  and  the  label, 
spoon,  upon  the  spoon.  She  was  encouraged  here  by  the  natural 
sign  of  approbation,  patting  on  the  head. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  all  the  articles  which 
she  could  handle;  and  she  very  easily  learned  to  place  the  proper 
labels  upon  them.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  only  intellectual 
exercise  was  that  of  imitation  and  memory.  She  recollected  that 
the  label,  boo  k,  was  placed  upon  a  book,  and  she  repeated  the  pro- 
cess, first  from  imitation,  next  from  memory,  with  only  the  motive  of 
love  of  approbation,  but  apparently  without  the  intellectual  perception 
of  any  relation  between  the  things. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  the  individual  letters  were  given  to 
her  on  detached  bits  of  paper ;  they  were  arranged  side  by  side,  so 
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as  to  spell  b  0  0  k,  k  e  y,  &c. ;  then  they  were  mixed  up  in  a  heap,  and 
a  sign  was  made  for  her  to  arrange  them  herself,  so  as. to  express  the 
words  hook,  kcij,  &c. ;  and  she  did  so. 

Hitherto,  the  process  had  been  mechanical,  and  the  success  about 
as  great  as  teaching  a  very  knowing  dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  The 
poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amazement,  and  patiently  imitated  every 
thing  her  teacher  did;  but  now  the  truth  bcgnn  to  flash  upon  her — 
her  intellect  began  to  work — she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by 
which  she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  any  thing  that  M'as  in  her 
own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another  mind;  and  at  once  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  human  expression:  it  was  no  longer  a  dog,  or  par- 
rot— it  was  an  immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits!  1  could  almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when 
this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its  light  to  her  counte- 
nance; I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that  hence- 
forward nothing  but  patient  and  persevering,  but  plain  and  straight- 
forward efforts  were  to  be  used. 

The  result,  thus  far,  is  quickly  related  and  easily  conceived ;  but 
not  so  was  the  process:  for  many  weeks  of  apparently  unprofitable 
labor  were  passed,  before  it  was  effected. 

When  it  was  said  above,  that  a  sign  was  made,  it  is  intended  to 
say,  that  the  action  was  performed  by  her  teacher,  she  feeling  of  his 
hands,  and  then  imitating  the  motion. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal  types,  with  the  differ- 
ent letters  of  the  alphabet  cast  upon  their  ends;  also  a  board,  in 
which  were  square  holes,  into  which  holes  she  could  set  the  t}'pes,  so 
that  the  letters  on  their  ends  could  alone  be  above  the  surface. 

Then,  on  any  article  being  handed  to  her — for  instance,  a  pencil, 
or  a  watch — she  would  select  the  component  letters,  and  arrange 
them  on  her  board,  and  read  them  w'ith  apparent  pleasure. 

She  was  exercised  for  several  weeks  in  this  way,  until  her  vocabu- 
lary became  extensive;  and  then  the  important  step  was  taken  of 
teaching  her  how  to  represent  the  different  letters  by  the  position  of 
her  fingers,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of  the  board  and 
types.  She  accomplished  this  speedily  and  easily,  for  her  intellect 
had  begun  to  work  in  aid  of  her  teacher,  and  her  progress  was 
rapid. 

This  was  the  period — about  three  months  after  she  had  com- 
menced— that  the  first  report  of  her  case  was  made,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  "she  had  just  learned  the  manual  alphabet,  as  used  by  the 
deaf  mutes ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  delight  and  wonder,  to  see  how 
rapidly,  correctly,  and  eagerly,  she  goes  on  with  her  labors.  Her 
teacher  gives  her  a  new  object — for  instance,  a  pencil — first  lets  her 
examine  it,  and  get  an  idea  of  its  use,  then  teaches  her  how  to  spell  it 
by  making  the  signs  for  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers:  the  child 
grasps  her  hand,  and  feels  of  her  fingers,  as  the  different  letters  are 
formed — she  turns  her  head  a  little  one  side,  like  a  person  listening 
closely — her  lips  are  apart — she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe — and  her 
countenance,  at  first  anxious,  gradually  changes  to  a  smile,  as  she 
comprehends  the  lesson.  She  then  holds  up  her  tiny  fingers,  and 
spells  the  word  in  the  manual  alplmbet;  next,  she  takes  her  types  and 
arranges  her  letters ;  and  last,  to  make  sure  that  she  is  right,  she 
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takes  the  whole  of  the  types  composing  the  word,  and  places  them 
upon,  or  in  contact  with,  the  pencil,  or  whatever  the  object  may  be." 

The  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  passed  in  gratifying  her 
eager  inquiries  for  the  names  of  every  object  which  she  could  possi- 
bly handle;  in  exercising  her  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alpliabet;  in 
extending  in  every  possible  way  her  knowledge  of  tlie  physical  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  in  proper  care  of  her  health. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  of  her  case  was  made,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"  Jt  has  been  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  she 
cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot  hear  the  least  sound,  and  never  exer- 
cises her  sense  of  smell,  if  she  has  any.  Thus  her  mind  dwells  in 
darkness  and  stillness,  as  profound  as  that  of  a  closed  tomb,  at  mid- 
night. Of  beautiful  sights,  and  sweet  sounds,  and  pleasant  odors,  she 
has  no  conception ;  nevertheless,  she  seems  as  happy  and  playful  as  a 
bird  or  a  lamb;  and  the  employment  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  or 
the  acquirement  of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure,  which  is 
plainly  marked  in  her  expressive  features.  She  never  seems  to  repine, 
but  has  all  the  buoyancy  and  gayety  of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of 
fun  and  frolic,  and  when  playing  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  her 
shrill  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the  group. 

"  When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if  she  has  her  knitting  or 
sewing,  and  will  busy  herself  for  hours;  if  she  has  no  occupation,  she 
evidently  amuses  herself  by  imaginary  dialogues,  or  by  recalling  past 
impressions;  she  counts  with  her  fingers,  or  spells  out  names  of  things 
which  she  has  recently  learned,  in  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf 
mutes.  In  this  lonely  self-communion  she  seems  to  reason,  reflect, 
and  argue  :  if  she  spells  a  word  wrong  with  the  fingers  of  her  right 
hand,  she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her  left,  as  her  teacher  does,  in  sign 
of  disapprobation;  if  right,  then  she  pats  herself  upon  the  head,  and 
looks  pleased.  She  sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  wrong  with 
the  left  hand,  looks  roguish  for  a  moment  and  laughs,  and  then  with 
the  right  hand  strikes  the  left,  as  if  to  correct  it. 

"During  the  year  she  has  attained  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes;  and  she  spells  out  the  words  and 
sentences  which  she  knows,  so  fast  and  so  deftly,  that  only  those  accus- 
tomed to  this  language  can  follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  motions  of 
her  fingers. 

"  But  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  her  thoughts 
upon  the  air,  still  more  so  is  the  ease  and  accuracy  w-ith  which  she 
reads  the  words  thus  written  by  another,  grasping  their  hand  in  hers, 
and  following  every  movement  of  their  fingers,  as  letter  after  letter 
conveys  their  meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  she  con- 
verses with  her  blind  playmates  ;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly  show 
the  pov\er  of  mind  in  forcing  matier  to  its  purpose,  than  a  meeting 
between  them.  For,  if  great  talent  and  skill  are  necessary  for  two 
pantomimes  to  paint  their  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the  movements  of 
the  body  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  how  much  greater 
the  difliculty  when  darkness  shrouds  them  both,  and  one  of  them  can 
hear  no  sound  ! 

"  When  I^aura  is  walking  through  a  passage-way,  with  her  hands 
spread  before  her,  she  knows  instantly  every  one  she  meets,  and 
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passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition;  but  if  it  be  a  girl  of  her  own 
age,  and  especially  if  one  of  her  favorites,  there  is  instantly  a  bright 
smile  of  recognition — and  a  twining  of  arms — a  grasping  of  hands — 
and  a  swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers,  whose  rapid  evolu- 
tions convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one  mind 
to  those  of  the  oilier.  There  are  questions  and  answers — exchanges 
of  joy  or  sorrow — there  are  kissings  and  partings — ^just  as  between 
little  children  with  all  their  senses." 

During  this  year,  and  six  months  after  she  had  left  home,  her  mother 
came  to  visit  her,  and  the  scene  of  their  meeting  was  an  interesting 
one. 

The  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing  with  overflowing  eyes  upon 
her  unfortunate  child,  who,  all  unconscious  of  her  presence,  was 
playing  about  the  room.  Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and  at 
once  began  feeling  of  her  hands,  examining  her  dress,  and  trying  to 
find  out  if  she  knew  her ;  but  not  succeeding  here,  she  turned  away 
as  from  a  stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could  not  conceal  the  pang 
she  felt  that  her  beloved  child  did  not  know  her. 

She  then  gave  Laura  a  string  of  beads  which  she  used  to  wear  at 
home,  which  were  recognized  by  the  child  at  once,  who,  with  much 
joy,  put  them  around  her  neck,  and  sought  me  eagerly,  to  say  she 
understood  the  string  was  from  her  home. 

The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her ;  but  poor  Laura  repelled  her, 
preferring  to  be  with  her  acquaintances. 

Another  article  from  home  was  now  given  her,  and  she  began  to 
look  much  interested ;  she  examined  the  stranger  much  closer,  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  she  knew  she  came  from  Hanover ;  she 
even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would  leave  her  with  inditference  at 
the  slightest  signal.  The  distress  of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to 
behold  ;  for,  although  she  had  feared  that  she  should  not  be  recognized, 
the  painful  reality  of  being  treated  with  cold  indifference  by  a  darling 
child,  was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of  her  again,  a  vague  idea 
seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind,  that  this  could  not  be  a  stranger; 
she  therefore  felt  of  her  hands  very  eagerly,  while  her  countenance 
assumed  an  expression  of  intense  interest — she  became  very  pale,  and 
then  suddenly  red — hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt  and  anxiety, 
and  never  were  contending  emotions  more  strongly  painted  upon  the 
human  face.  At  this  moment  of  painful  uncertainty,  the  mother  drew 
her  close  to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  when  at  once  the  truth 
flashed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mistrust  and  anxiety  disappeared  from 
her  flushed  face,  as,  with  an  expression  of  exceeding  joy,  she  eagerly 
nestled  in  the  bosom  of  her  parent,  and  yielded  herself  to  her  fond 
embraces. 

After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded  ;  the  playthings  which  were 
offered  to  her  were  utterly  disregarded ;  her  playmates,  for  whom  but 
a  moment  before  she  gladly  left  the  stranger,  now  vainly  strove  to  pull 
her  from  her  mother;  and  though  she  yielded  her  usual  instantaneous 
obedience  to  my  signal  to  follow  me,  it  was  evidently  with  painful 
reluctance.  She  clung  close  to  me,  as  if  bewildered  and  fearful ;  and 
when,  after  a  moment,  I  took  her  to  her  mother,  she  sprang  to  her 
arms,  and  clung  to  her  with  eager  joy. 
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I  had  watclicd  the  whole  scene  with  intense  interest,  being  desirous 
of  learning  from  it  all  I  could  of  the  workings  of  her  mind  ;  but  I  now 
left  them  to  indulge  unobserved  those  delicious  feelings,  which  those 
who  have  known  a  mother's  love  may  conceive,  but  which  cannot  be 
expressed. 

The  subsequent  parting  between  Laura  and  her  mother,  showed 
alike  the  affection,  the  intelligence,  and  the  resolution  of  tlie  child  ; 
and  was  thus  noticed  at  the  time : — 

"  Laura  accompanied  her  mother  to  the  door,  clinging  close  to  her 
all  the  way,  until  they  arrived  at  the  threshold,  where  she  paused  and 
felt  around,  to  ascertain  who  was  near  her.  Perceiving  the  matron,  of 
whom  she  is  very  fond,  she  grasped  her  with  one  hand,  holding  on 
convulsively  to  her  mother  with  the  other,  and  thus  she  stood  for  a 
moment, — then  she  droj^ped  her  mother's  hand, — put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  turning  round,  clung  sobbing  to  the  matron,  while 
her  mother  departed,  with  emotions  as  deep  as  those  of  her  child." 


SCHOOL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  best  mode  of  securing  order  and  study  in  school  is  a  subject  that 
will  necessarily  claim  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  Conductors  of  a 
Common  School  Journal.  Without  concurring  in  all  respects  with  the  author 
whose  remarks  are  quoted  below,  we  yet  commend  thee.vtracts  to  the  candid 
attention  of  those  Teachers  and  Parents  whose  theory  of  government  rests 
entirely  upon  the  rod.  The  passage  is  from  the  chapter  on  "  Moral  Discip- 
line," in  a  book  on  Education,  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbot. 

"  I  have  thus  far  under  this  head,  been  endeavouring  to  show  the 
importance  of  securing,  by  gentle  measures,  a  majority  of  the  schol- 
ars, toco-operate  with  the  teacher  in  his  plans.  The  methods  of  doing 
this,  demand  a  little  attention. 

"  (1.)  The  teacher  should  study  human  nature  as  it  exhibits  itself 
in  the  school  room,  by  taking  an  interest  in  the  sports  and  enjoyments 
of  the  pupils,  and  connecting,  as  much  as  possible,  what  is  interesting 
and  agreeable,  with  the  pursuits  of  the  school,  so  as  to  lead  the 
scholars  to  like  the  place.  An  attachment  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
duties  of  it,  will  give  the  teacher  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  com- 
munity of  mind  which  exists  there. 

"  (2.)  Every  thing  which  is  unpleasant  in  the  discipline  of  the  school 
should  be  attended  to,  as  far  as  possible,  privately.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  a  case  forward  in  public,  for  reproof  or  punish- 
ment, but  this  is  seldom.  In  some  schools,  it  is  the  custom  to  post- 
pone cases  of  discipline  till  the  close  of  the  day,  and  then,  just  before 
the  boys  are  dismissed  at  night,  all  the  ditliculties  are  settled.  Thus, 
day  after  day,  the  impression  which  is  last  made  upon  their  minds,  is 
received  from  a  season  of  suffering,  and  terror,  and  tears. 

*'  Now  such  a  practice  may  be  attended  with  many  advantages,  but 
it  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  unwise.  Awing  the  pupils,  by  showing 
them  the  consequences  of  doing  wrong,  should  be  very  seldom  resorted 
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to.  It  is  far  better  to  allure  them,  by  showing  them  the  pleasures  of 
doing  right.  Doing  right  is  pleasant  to  every  body,  and  no  persons  are 
so  easily  convinced  of  this,  or  rather  so  easily  led  to  see  it,  as  chil- 
dren. Now  the  true  policy  is,  to  let  them  experience  the  pleasure  of 
doing  their  duty,  and  they  will  easily  be  allured  to  it. 

"  In  many  cases,  where  a  fault  has  been  publicly  committed,  it 
seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  publicly  pun- 
ished ;  but  the  end  will,  in  most  cases,  be  answered,  if  it  is  noticed 
publicly,  so  that  the  pupils  may  know  that  it  received  attention,  and 
then  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  ease,  may  be  made  a  private  affair, 
between  the  teacher  and  the  individual  concerned.  If  however,  every 
case  of  disobedience,  or  idleness,  or  disorder,  is  brought  out  publicly 
before  the  school,  so  that  all  witness  the  teacher's  displeasure,  and 
feel  the  effects  of  it,  (for  to  witness  it,  is  to  feel  its  most  unpleasant 
effects,)  the  school  becomes,  in  a  short  time,  hardened  to  such  scenes. 
Unpleasant  associations  become  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  school,  and  the  scholars  are  prepared  to  do  wrong  with  less  reluc- 
tance, since  the  consequence  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  they  are 
obliged  to  see  every  day. 

"  Besides,  if  a  boy  does  something  wrong,  and  you  severely  reprove 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  you  punish  the  class,  almost  as  much 
as  you  do  him.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  you  punish  them  more;  for 
I  believe  it  is  almost  invariably  more  unpleasant  for  a  good  boy  to 
stand  by  and  listen  to  rebukes,'than  for  a  bad  boy  to  take  them.  Keep 
these  things,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  sight.  Never  bring 
forward  cases  of  discipline,  except  on  mature  deliberation,  and  for  a 
distinct  and  well-defined  purpose. 

"  (3.)  Never  bring  forward  a  case  of  discipline  of  this  kind,  unless 
you  are  sure  that  public  opinion  will  go  in  your  favour.  If  a  case 
come  up,  in  which  the  sympathy  of  the  scholars  is  excited  for  the 
criminal,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  against  yourself,  it  will  always  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Now  this,  unless  there  is  great  caution,  will 
often  be  the  case.  In  fact,  it  is.probable  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  punishments  which  are  ordinarily  inflicted  in  schools,  only  pre- 
pare the  way  for  more  offences. 

"  It  is,  however,  possible  to  bring  forward  individual  cases  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  produce  a  very  strong  moral  effect  of  the  right  kind. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  seizing  upon  those  peculiar  emergencies,  which 
will  arise  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of  a  school,  and  which 
each  teacher  must  watch  for,  and  discover  himself.  •  They  cannot  be 
pointed  out.  I  may,  however,  give  a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  such  emergencies,  by  an  example.  It  is  a  case  which  actually 
occurred,  as  here  narrated. 

"  In  a  school  where  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  faithful  and  docile, 
there  were  one  or  two  boys,  who  were  determined  to  find  amusement 
in  those  mischievous  tricks,  so  common  in  schools  and  colleges.  There 
was  one  boy  in  particular,  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  these  plans. 
Devoid  of  principle,  idle  as  a  scholar,  morose  and  sullen  in  his  man- 
ners, he  was,  in  every  respect,  a  true  specimen  of  the  whole  class  of 
mischief-makers,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  His  mischief  con- 
sisted, as  usual,  in  such  exploits  as  stopping  up  the  key-hole,  upsetting 
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the  Icachcr's  inkstand,  or  fixing  something  to  his  desk  to  make  a 
noise,  and  interrupt  the  school. 

*'  It  so  happened,  that  there  was  a  standing  feud  between  the  boys 
of  his  neiglibourhood,  and  those  of  another,  situated  a  mile  or  two 
from  it.  By  his  malicious  activity,  he  had  stimulated  this  quarrel  to 
a  high  pitch,  and  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  boys  of  the  other  party. 
One  day,  when  taking  a  walk,  the  teacher  observed  a  number  of  boys 
with  excited  looks,  and  armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  standing  around 
a  shoemaker's  shop,  to  which  his  poor  pupil  had  gone  for  refuge  from 
them.  They  had  got  him  completely  within  their  power,  and  were 
going  to  wait  until  he  should  be  wearied  with  his  confinement,  and 
come  out,  when  they  were  going  to  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment 
they  thought  he  deserved. 

'"'  The  teacher  interfered,  and  by  the  united  influence  of  authority, 
manaijement,  and  persuasion,  succeeded  in  cfl'ecting  a  rescue.  The 
boy  would  probably  have  preferred  to  owe  his  safety  to  any  one  else, 
than  to  the  teacher,  whom  he  had  so  often  tried  to  tease;  but  he  was 
glad  to  escape  in  any  way.  The  teacher  said  nothing  about  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  boy  soon  supposed  it  was  entirely  forgotten. 

"  But  it  was  not  forgotten.  The  teaciier  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  boy  would,  before  long,  be  at  his  old  tricks  again,  and  was  reser- 
ving this  story  as  the  means  of  turning  the  whole  current  of  public 
opinion  against  such  tricks,  should  they  again  occur. 

"  One  day  he  came  to  school,  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  the  room 
filled  with  sinoke  ;  the  doors  and  windows  were  all  closed,  though,  as 
soon  as  he  came  in,  some  of  the  boys  opened  them.  He  knew  by  this 
circumstance,  that  it  was  roguery,  not  accident,  which  caused  the 
smoke.  He  appeared  not  to  notice  it,  however,  said  he  was  sorry 
it  smoked,  and  asked  the  mischievous  boy,  for  he  was  sure  to  be 
alway  s  near  in  such  a  case,  to  help  him  fix  the  fire.  The  boy  sup- 
posed it  was  understood  to  be  accidental,  and  perhaps  secretly  laughed 
at  the  dulness  of  his  master. 

"  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  teacher  ascertained,  by  private 
inquiries,  that  his  suspicions  were  correct,  as  to  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief. At  the  close  of  the  school,  when  the  studies  were  ended,  and 
the  books  laid  away,  he  told  the  scholars  that  he  wanted  to  tell  them 
a  story. 

"  He  then,  with  a  pleasant  tone  and  manner,  gave  a  very  minute, 
and,  to  the  boys,  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  his  adventure,  two  or 
three  weeks  before,  when  he  rescued  this  boy  from  his  danger.  He 
called  him,  however,  simply  a  hoy,  without  mentioning  his  name,  or 
even  hinting  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  school.  No  narrative  could 
excite  a  stronger  interest  among  an  audience  of  school-boys,  than 
such  an  one  as  this ;  and  no  act  of  kindness  from  a  teacher,  would 
make  as  vivid  an  impression,  as  interfering  to  rescue  a  trembling 
captive,  from  such  a  situation  as  the  one  this  boy  had  been  in. 

"  The  scholars  listened  with  profound  interest  and  attention,  and 
though  the  teacher  said  little  about  his  share  in  the  aflliir,  and  spoke 
of  wliat  he  did,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  should  thus 
befriend  a  boy  in  distress,  an  impression,  very  favourable  to  himself, 
must  have  been  made.     After  he  had  finished  his  narrative,  he  said, 

"  '  Now  should  you  like  to  know  who  this  boy  was  V 
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"  *  Yes  sir  ;  yes  sir,'  said  they,  eagerly. 

"  *  It  was  a  boy  that  you  all  know.' 

"  The  boys  looked  around  upon  one  another.     Who  could  it  be  ? 

"  '  He  is  a  member  of  this  school.' 

"  There  was  an  expression  of  fixed,  and  eager,  and  increasing 
interest,  on  every  face  in  the  room. 

"  '  He  is  here  now,'  said  the  teacher,  winding  up  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  the  scholars,  by  these  words,  to  the  highest  pitch. 

"  'But  I  cannot  tell  you  his  name;  for  what  return  do  you  think 
he  made  to  me  1  To  be  sure  it  was  no  very  great  favour  that  I  did 
him  ?  I  should  have  been  unworthy  the  name  of  teacher,  if  I  had 
not  done  it  for  him,  or  for  any  boy  in  my  school.  But  at  any  rate,  it 
showed  my  good  wishes  for  him, — it  showed  that  I  was  his  friend, 
and  what  return  do  you  think  he  made  me  for  it?  Why,  to-day  he 
spent  his  time  between  schools  in  filling  the  room  with  smoke,  that  he 
might  torment  his  companions  here,  and  give  me  trouble,  and  anxiety, 
and  sulFering,  when  I  should  come.  If  I  should  tell  you  his  name,  the 
whole  school  would  turn  against  him  for  his  ingratitude.' 

"  The  business  ended  here,  and  it  put  a  stop,  a  final  stop,  to  all 
malicious  tricks  in  the  school.  Now  it  is  not  very  often  that  so  fine 
an  opportunity  occurs,  to  kill,  by  a  single  blow,  the  disposition  to  do 
wilful,  wanton  injury,  as  this  circumstance  afforded  ;  but  the  principle 
illustrated  by  it, — bringing  forward  individual  cases  of  transgression, 
in  a  public  manner,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  general  efl^ect,  and  so 
arranging  what  is  said  and  done  as  to  produce  the  desired  eflfect  upon 
the  public  mind,  in  the  highest  degree,  may  very  frequently  be  acted 
upon.  Cases  are  continually  occurring,  and  if  the  teacher  will  keep 
it  constantly  in  mind,  that  when  a  particular  case  comes  before  the 
whole  school,  the  object  is  an  influence  upon  the  whole,  and  not  the 
punishment  or  reform  of  the  guilty  individual,  he  will  insensibly  so 
shape  his  measures,  as  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

"  (4.)  There  should  be  a  great  difference  made  between  the  mea- 
sures you  take,  to  prevent  wrong,  and  the  feelings  of  displeasure 
against  wrong,  when  it  is  done.  The  former  should  be  strict,  autho- 
ritative, unbending;  the  latter  should  be  mild  and  gentle.  Your  mea- 
sures, if  uniform  and  systematic,  will  never  give  offence,  however 
poweriully  you  may  restrain  and  control.  It  is  the  morose  look,  the 
harsh  expression,  the  tone  of  irritation  and  fretfulness,  which  is  so 
unpopular  in  school.  The  sins  of  childhood  are  by  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  enormously  overrated,  and  perhaps  none  overrate  them, 
more  extravagantly,  than  teachers.  We  confound  the  trouble  they 
give  us,  with  their  real  moral  turpitude,  and  measure  the  one  by  the 
other.  Now  if  a  fault  prevails  in  school,  one  teacher  will  scold  and 
fret  himself  about  it,  day  after  day,  until  his  scholars  are  tired  both  of 
school  and  of  him  ;  and  yet  he  will  do  nothing  effectual  to  remove  it. 
Another  will  take  efficient  and  decided  measures,  and  yet  say  very 
little  on  the  subject,  and  the  whole  evil  will  be  removed,  without  sus- 
pending for  a  moment,  the  good  humor,  and  pleasant  feeling,  which 
should  prevail  in  school. 

"  The  expression  of  your  displeasure  on  account  of  any  thing  that 
is  wrong,  will  seldom  or  never  do  any  good.  The  scholars  consider 
it  scolding ;  it  is  scolding,  and  though  it  may,  in  many  cases,  contain 
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many  sound  arguincnts  and  eloquent  expostulations,  it  operates  simply 
as  a  punishment.  It  is  unpleasant  to  hear  it.  General  instruction  must 
indeed  be  given,  but  not  general  reproof. 

"  (5.)  Feel  that,  in  the  management  of  the  school,  you  are  under 
obligation  as  well  as  the  scholars,  and  let  this  feeling  appear  in  all  that 
you  do.  Your  scholars  wish  you  to  dismiss  school  earlier  than  usual 
on  some  parti(^ular  occasion,  or  to  allow  them  an  extra  holiday. 
Show  by  the  manner  in  which  you  consider  and  speak  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  your  main  inquiry  is  what  is  your  duly.  Speak  often  of 
your  responsibility  to  your  employers,-  not  formally,  but  iiundentally 
and  naturally.,  as  you  will  sj)eak,  if  you  feel  this  responsibility. 

*'  It  will  assist  very  much  too,  in  securing  cheerful,  good  humored 
obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  if  you  extend  their  autho- 
rity over  yourself.  Not  that  the  teacher  is  to  have  no  liberty  from 
which  the  scholars  are  debarred  ;  this  would  be  impossible.  But  the 
teacher  should  submit,  himself,  to  every  thing  which  he  requires  of 
his  scholars,  unless  it  is  in  cases  where  a  diflerent  course  is  necessary. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  a  study  card,  like  the  one  described  in  a 
-preceding  chapter,  is  made,  so  as  to  mark  the  time  of  recess  and  of 
study.  The  teacher,  near  the  close  of  recess,  is  sitting  with  a  group 
of  his  pupils  around  him,  telling  them  some  story.  They  are  all 
interested,  and  they  see  he  is  interested.  He  looks  at  his  watch,  and 
shows  by  his  manner,  that  he  is  desirous  of  finishing  what  he  is  say- 
ing, but  that  he  knows  that  the  striking  of  the  bell  will  cut  short  his 
story.  Perhaps  he  says  not  a  word  about  it,  but  his  pupils  see  that 
he  is  submitting  to  the  control  which  is  placed  over  them  ;  and  when' 
the  card  goes  up,  and  he  stops  instantly  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence, 
and  rises  with  the  rest,  each  one  to  go  to  his  own  place,  to  engage  at 
once  in  their  several  duties,  he  teaches  them  a  most  important  lesson, 
and  in  the  most  effectual  way.  Such  a  lesson  of  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience, and  such  an  example  of  it,  will  have  more  influence,  than  a 
half  hour's  scolding  about  whispering  without  leave,  or  a  dozen  public 
punishments.     At  least  so  I  find  it,  for  I  have  tried  both. 

*'  Show  then  continually,  that  you  see  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  sys- 
tem and  strict  discipline,  and  that  you  submit  to  it  yourself,  as  well  as 
require  it  of  others. 

"  (G.)  Lead  your  pupils  to  see  that  they  must  share  with  you,  the 
credit  or  the  disgrace,  which  success  or  failure  may  bring.  Lead 
them  to  feel  this,  not  by  telling  them  so,  for  there  arc  very  few  things 
which  can  be  impressed  upon  children  by  direct  efforts  to  impress 
them  ;  but  by  so  speaking  of  the  subject,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  lead 
them  to  see  that  you  understand  it  so. 

"Repeat,  with  judicious  caution,  what  is  said  of  the' school,  both 
for  and  against  it,  and  thus  endeavour  to  interest  the  scholars  in  its 
public  reputation.  This  feeling  of  interest  in  the  institution  may  very 
easily  be  awakened.  It  sometimes  springs  up,  spontaneously,  and- 
where  it  is  not  guided  aright  by  the  teacher,  sometimes  produces  very 
bad  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  in  rival  institutions.  When 
two  schools  are  situated  near  each  other,  evil  consequences  will  result 
from  this  feeling,  unless  the  teacher  manages  it  so  as  to  deduce  good 
consequences.  I  recollect,  that,  in  my  boyish  days,  there  was  a 
standing  quarrel  between  the-boys  of  a  town  school  and  an. academy, 
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which  were  in  the  same  village.  We  were  all  reacl\%  at  any  time, 
when  out  of  school,  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  our  respective  institu- 
tions, but  very  few  were  ready  to  be  diligent  and  faithful,  when  in  it, 
though  it  would  seem  that  that  might  have  been  rather  a  more  effec- 
tual means  of  establishing  thepoint.  If  the  scholars  are  led  to  under- 
stand that  the  school  is  to  a  great  extent  their  institution,  that  they 
must  assist  to  sustain  its  character,  and  that  they  share  the  honour  if 
any  honour  is  acquired,  a  feeling  will  prevail  in  the  school,  which  may 
be  turned  to  a  most  useful  account." 


VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

The  amount  of  ignorance  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  necessity  and  the 
mode  of  ventilating  rooms  in  which  schools  and  public  assemblies  of  various 
kinds  are  held,  is  almost  incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into  view  the 
advanced  state  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  very  general  diffusion  of 
elementary  knowledge.  We  say  elementary  knowledge,  because  the  laws  of 
life  which  are  transgressed  in  these  cases,  involve  none  of  those  recondite 
principles  of  Chemistry  or  Physiology,  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  known 
only  to  professional  men,  but  those  plain  and  obvious  facts  of  science  which 
are  now  known  almost  as  universally,  as  that  the  earth  is  round.  The  sub- 
joined remarks  on  this  subject  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Common  Schools  of  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  addressed  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  published  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature. 

"A  SIMPLE  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  satisfy  any 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of-  the  atmosphere,  the 
influence  of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the 
quantity  of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school 
room  of  the  preceding  dimensions  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  air  to  sustain  the  healthy  respiration  of  even  forty-five  schol- 
ars, three  hours,  the  usual  length  of  each  session;  and  frequently  the 
school  house  is  imperfectly  ventilated  between  the  sessions  at  noon, 
or,  indeed,  for  several  days  in  succession. 

It  is  ascertained  by  analysis,  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  composed 
chiefly  of  the  two  gases  oxygen  and  nitrogen  united,  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  4  by  vulume,  with  exceedingly  small  and  variable  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  aqueous  vapor.  No  other  mixture  of  these  or  any 
other  gases  will  sustain  healthy  respiration.  The  chief  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  atmosphere  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxi/oeTz.  Nitro- 
gen, which  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  its  volume,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  mere  diluent  to  the  oxygen.  Increase  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  circulation  and  respiration 
become  too  rapid,  and  the  system  generally  becomes  highly  excited; 
diminish  the  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  the  circulation  and  respiration 
become  too  slow,  weakness  and  lassitude  ensue,  and  a  sense  of  heavi- 
ness and  uneasiness  pervades  the  entire  system.  Air  loses,  during 
each  respiration,  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  gains  an  equal  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  an  active  poison.  When  mixed  with  the 
atmospheric  air  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4,  it  extinguishes  animal  life.     It 
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is  this  gas  that  is  produced  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  confined  portion 
of  common  air.  Its  effect  upon  the  system  is  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  our  newspapers.  It  causes  dimness  of  sight,  weakness, 
dulness,  a  difliculty  of  breathing,  and  uUiinately  apoplexy  and  death. 

Respiration  produces  the  same  eflect  upon  air  as  the  burning  of 
charcoal  does.  It  converts  its  oxygen,  which  is  the  aliment  of  animal 
life,  into  the  carbonic  acid,  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  an  active 
poison.  Says  Dr.  Turner  in  his  celebrated  work  on  cliemistry,  "An 
animal  cannot  live  in  air  which  is  unable  to  support  combustion." 
Says  the  same  author  again,  "  An  animal  cannot  live  in  air  which 
contains  sutKcient  carbonic  acid  for  extinguishing  a  candle."  It  will 
presently  be  seen  why  these  quotations  are  made. 

It  is  stated  in  several  medical  works,  that  the  quantity  of  air  that 
enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration  of  an  adult,  varies  from  32  to  40 
cubic  inches.  To  establish  more  definitely  some  data  upon  which  a 
calculation  might  safely  be  based,  I  conducted  an  experiment  whereby 
I  ascertained  the  medium,  and  (very  nearly)  uniform  (]uantily  of  air 
that  entered  the  lungs  of  myself  and  four  young  men,  was  36  cubic 
inches,  and  that  respiration  is  repeated  once  in  three  seconds,  or  twenty 
times  a  minute.  I  also  ascertained  that  respired  air  will  not  support 
combustion,  a  truth  that  I  have  never  seen  stated,  and  one  too,  that, 
although  several  times  sought  of  members  of  the  medical  profession,! 
have  never  but  once  heard  suggested,  and  that  was  since  the  experi- 
ment was  conducted.  This  last  truth,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
quotations  just  made,  establishes  another  and  a  more  important  truth, 
viz.  that  air  once  respired  loill  not  further  sustain  animal  life.  That 
part  of  the  experiment  by  which  it  was  ascertained  that  respired  air 
will  not  support  combustion,  was  conducted  as  follows  : 

1  mtroduced  a  lighted  taper  into  an  inverted  receiver,  which  con- 
tained seven  quarts  of  atmospheric  air,  and  placed  the  mouth  of  the 
receiver  into  a  vessel  of  w-ater.  The  taper  burnt  with  its  wonted 
brilliancy  about  a  minute,  and,  growing  dim  gradually,  became  extinct 
at  the  expiration  of  three  minutes.  I  then  filled  the  receiver  with 
water,  and,  inverting  it,  placed  its  mouth  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
same  fluid  in  another  vessel.  I  next  removed  the  water  from  tlie 
receiver  by  supplying  its  place  with  respired  air,  exhaled  through  an 
inverted  syphon.  I  then  introduced  the  lighted  taper  into  the  receiver 
of  respired  air,  by  which  it  was  immediately  extinguished.  Several 
persons  present  then  received  a  quantity  of  respired  air  into  their 
lungs,  whereupon  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  as  already 
given,  ensued.  The  experiment  was  conducted  with  much  care,  and 
several  times  repeated  in  the  presence  of  a  respectable  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  and  several  literary  gen- 
tlemen, to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

Upon  the  result  of  this  experiment,  which  agrees  with  the  state- 
ments quoted  from  Turner's  Chemistry,  are  based  the  following  cal- 
culation and  conclusion:  1.  The  quantity  of  air  breathed  by  45  per- 
sons in  three  hours  is  3375  cubic  feet.  2.  Air  once  respired  will  not 
sustain  animal  life.  3.  The  school  room  was  estimated  to  possess  a 
capacity  of  3300  cubic  feet,  15  cubic  feet  less  than  is  necessary  to 
sustain  healthy  respiration.  4.  Were  45  persons,  whose  lungs  pos- 
sess the  estimated  capacity,  placed  in  an  air-tight  room  of  the  prece- 
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ding  dimensions,  and  could  they  breathe  pure  air  till  it  was  once  res- 
pired, and  then  enter  upon  its  second  respiration,  they  uould  all  die 
loith  the  apo-plexy  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  expiration  of  a 
three  hoiirs^  session. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  these  conditions  cannot  conveniently 
be  fulfilled  ;  but  numerous  instances  of  fearful  approximation  exist. 
We  have  no  air-tight  houses;  but  in  our  latitude,  comfort  requires 
that  rooms  which  are  to  be  occupied  by  children  in  the  winter  season, 
be  made  very  close.  The  dimensions  of  rooms  are  frequently  nar- 
rowed, that  the  warm  breath  may  diminish  the  amount  of  fuel  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  comfortable  temperature,  whereby  the  expense  will 
be  diminished.  The  quantity  of  air  which  children  breathe  is  some- 
what less  than  I  have  estimated  ;  but  the  derangement  resulting  from 
breathing  impure  air,  in  their  case,  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
adults,  whose  constitutions  are  matured,  and  who  are  hence  less  sus- 
ceptible of  injury.  It  is  also  true  in  many  schools  that  the  number  in 
attendance  is  considerably  greater  than  I  have  estimated.  Moreover, 
in  many  instances,  a  great  proportion  of  the  larger  scholars  will  res- 
pire the  estimated  quantity  of  air.  Again,  all  the  air  in  the  room  is 
not  respired  once,  before  a  portion  of  it  is  breathed  the  second,  oreven 
the  third  or  fourth  time.  The  atmosphere  is  not  suddenly  changed 
from  purity  to  impurity,  from  a  healthful  to  an  infectious  state.  Were 
it  so,  the  change  being  more  perceptible,  would  be  seen  and  felt  too, 
and  a  remedy  would  be  sought  and  applied.  But  because  the  change 
is  gradual,  it  is  not  the  less  fearful  in  its  consequences.  In  a  room 
occupied  by  45  persons,  the  first  minute,  32,400  cubic  inches  of  air 
impart  their  entire  vitality  to  sustain  animal  life,  and,  mingling  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  proportionably  deteriorate  the  whole 
mass.  Thus  are  abundantly  sown  in  early  life  the  fruitful  seeds  of 
disease  and  premature  death. 

This  detail  shows  conclusively,  sufficient  cause  for  that  uneasy,  list- 
less state  of  feeling  which  is  so  prevalent  in  crowded  school  rooms. 
It  explains  why  children  who  are  docile  at  home  are  mischievous  in 
school ;  and  why  those  who  are  troublesome  at  home  are  unmanage- 
able at  school.  It  discloses  the  true  cause  why  so  many  teachers  who 
are  pleasant  and  amiable  in  the  ordinary  domestic  and  social  rela- 
tions, are  sour  and  fretful  in  the  school  room.  The  ever  active  chil- 
dren who  cannot  study  successfully,  engage  in  mischief  as  their  only 
alternative.  The  irritable  teacher,  who  can  hardly  look  with  com- 
plaisance upon  good  behaviour,  is  disposed  to  magnify  the  most  tri- 
fling departures  from  the  rules  of  propriety.  The  scholars  are  contin- 
ually becoming  more  ungovernable,  and  the  teacher  more  unfit  to 
govern  them.  Thus  broils  are  generated  which  foment  till  an  unhappy 
explosion  ensues.  Week  after  week  the  scholars  become  less  and 
less  attached  to  their  teacher,  and  he,  in  turn,  becomes  less  interested 
in  them.  The  trustees  and  patrons  become  dissatisfied,  and  what  is 
the  result?  Very  few  teachers,  especially  male  teachers,  have  the 
charge  of  the  same  school  more  than  one  season,  and  not  unfrequently 
they  leave  before  their  time  of  service  expires. 

This  detail  explains  also  why  so  many  children  are  unable  to  attend 
school  at  all,  or  become  unwell  so  soon  after  commencing  to  attend, 
when  their  health  is  sufficient  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.    The  num- 
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ber  of  scholars  answerinix  ^''C  dcscrijition  is  greater  than  most  persons 
are  aware  ot".  In  one  district  in  tliis  county,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
emphatically  true  in  the  case  of  not  less  than  tirenty-fice  scholars. 
Indeed,  in  that  same  district,  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  annually 
sufler  sensible  inconvenience  from  occupying  an  old  and  partially 
decayed  house,  of  too  narrow  dimensions,  with  very  limited  facilities 
for  ventilation.  The  evil,  although  known,  is  suffered  to  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  district  is  worth  more  than  $^00,000.  And  what  is  true 
of  this  school  is,  with  a  few  variations,  true  in  the  case  of  several 
others.  It  also  explains  why  the  business  of  teaching  has  accjuired, 
and  justly  too,  the  reputation  of  being  unhealthy. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  health  of  either  teacher  or 
pupils  should  sooner  fail  in  a  well  regulated  school,  taught  in  a  house 
properly  constructed  and  suitably  warmed  and  ventilated,  than  in 
almost  any  other  business,  li  it  were  not  so,  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment might  be  framed  against  the  existence  of  schools,  and  it  might 
clearly  be  shown  that  it  was  policy,  nay,  duty,  to  close  at  once  and  for- 
ever the  eleven  thousand  school  houses  of  New  York,  and  the  80,000 
of  the  nation,  and  leave  the  rising  generation  to  "  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge."  But  our  condition  in  this  respect  is  not  hopeless.  The 
evil  in  question  may  be  etrectually  remedied  by  one  or  both  of  the 
following  methods  :  1.  By  enlarging  the  house.  2.  Which  is  easier, 
cheaper  and  more  eflectual,  by  frequent  and  thorough  ventilation.  It 
wou  d  be  well,  however,  to  unite  the  two  methods. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  I  will  refer  to  a  school  which  I  visited 
during  the  past  winter,  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  under  con- 
sideration was  clearly  developed.  Five  of  the  citizens  of  the  district 
attended  me  in  my  visit  to  the  school.  We  arrived  at  the  school 
house  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  close,  new  house, 
18  by  24  feet  on  the  ground,  two  feet  less  in  one  direction,  than  the 
house  concerning  which  this  calculation  is  made.  There  were  present 
43  scholars,  the  teacher,  5  patrons  and  myself,  making  50  in  all. 
Immediately  after  entering  the  school  house,  one  of  the  trustees 
remarked  to  me,  "  I  believe  our  school  house  is  too  tight  to  be  healthy." 
I  made  no  reply,  but  secretly  resolved,  that  I  would  sacrifice  my  com- 
fort for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  and  hazard  my  health,  and  my 
life  even,  to  test  tlie  accuracy  of  the  opinions  I  had  entertained  on  this 
important  subject.  I  marked  the  uneasiness  and  dulness  of  all  present, 
especially  of  the  patrons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  breathe  a  purer 
atmosphere.  School  continued  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  the  close  of 
which  I  was  invited  to  make  some  remarks.  I  arose  to  do  so,  but  was 
unable  to  proceed,  till  I  opened  the  outer  door,  and  snutFed,  a  iew 
times,  the  purer  air  without.  VV^hen  I  had  partially  recovered  my 
wonted  vigor,  I  observed  with  delight  the  renovating  influence  of  the 
current  of  air  that  entered  the  door,  minglinn;  with  and  gradually  dis- 
pjlacing  the  fluid  poison  that  filled  the  room  and  was  about  to  do  the 
work  of  death.  It  seemed  as  though  1  were  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
a  huge  sepulchre  in  which  the  dead  were  being  restored  to  life.  After 
a  short  pause,  I  proceeded  with  a  few  remarks,  chiefly,  however,  on 
the  subjects  of  respiration  and  ventilation.  The  trustees,  who  had  just 
tested  their  accuracy  and  bearing  upon  their  comfort  and  health, 
resolved  immediately  to  provide  for  ventilation  according  to  the  sug- 
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gestions  about  to  be  given.  When  I  next  heard  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, their  arrangements  were  eflected.  Before  leaving  the  house  on 
that  occasion,  1  was  informed  an  evening  meeting  had  been  attended 
there  the  preceding  week,  which  they  were  necessitated  to  dismiss 
before  the  ordinary  exercises  were  concluded,  because,  as  they  said, 
♦*  we  all  got  sick,  and  the  candles  went  almost  out."  Little  did  they 
realise,  probably,  that  the  light  of  life  became  just  as  nearly  extinct 
as  did  the  candles.  Had  they  remained  there  a  Uttle  longer,  both 
would  have  gone  out  together,  and  there  would  have  been  reacted  the 
memorable  tragedy  of  the  black  hole  in  Calcutta,  into  which  were 
thrust  a  garrison  consisting  of  146  persons,  123  of  whom  perished 
miserably  in  a  few  hours,  being  suffocated  by  the  confined  air. 

The  preceding  disclosure  manifests  the  importance  of  frequent  and 
thorough  ventilation.  In  passing  through  all  the  towns  in  this  county, 
and  visiting  the  schools  in  one-half  of  them,  I  have  observed,  atten- 
tively, the  facilities  that  were  offered  for  ventilations,  and  the  practice 
of  teachers  with  reference  to  it. 

The  ordinary  facilities  for  ventilation  are  opening  one  door  and 
raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows.  The  prevailing  practice  with 
reference  to  ventilation  has  been  opening  and  closing  the  door  as  the 
scholars  pass  into  and  out  of  the  school  house,  before  school,  during 
the  recesses  and  at  noon.  Ventilation,  as  such,  has  not,  I  may  safely 
say,  i>een  practised  in  one  school  in  fifty.  It  is  true  the  door  has  been 
occasionally  set  open  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  windows  have  been 
raised,  but  the  object  has  been  either  to  let  the  smohe  pass  out  of  the 
room,  or  to  coo/ it  when  it  has  become  too  tcarm,  not  to  ventilate  it. 
In  my  first  visits  I  observed  but  two  school  houses  ventilated  by  low- 
ering The  upper  sash  of  the  windows,  neither  of  which  was  con- 
structed originally,  with  reference  thereto.  In  both  cases  the  fixtures 
by  means  of  which  the  upper  sash  was  lowered,  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  appended  by  some  thoughtful  teacher.  Indeed,  I  was 
told  the  "change  was  wrought,  in  one  instance,  by  the  teacher,  who 
was  a  medical  student,  and  who  is  now  a  practising  physician.  Ven- 
tilation by  opening  a  door,  or  raising  the  windows  is  imperfect,  and 
frequently  injurious.  A  rnore  effectual  and  safer  method  of  ventilation 
is  to  loicer  the  upper  sash  of  the  icindows,  or,  in  stormy  weather,  to 
open  a  trap  door  in  the  ceiling,  and  let  the  vitiated  air  escape  into  the 
garret.  Since  recommending  this  method  of  ventilation,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  change  wrought  in  several  school  houses, 
and  of  learning  that  the  people  are  well  pleased  with  it.  It  has  also 
been  introduced  into  several  new  houses  that  have  been  built  during 
the  year.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  just  as  well  to  raise  the 
lower  sash  of  the  windows,  as  to  lower  the  upper  one.  There  are  two 
good  reasons  why  lowering  the  upper  sash  is  the  better  method. 

1.  Ventilation  is  more  ejfectual. — In  a  room  which  is  warmed  and 
occupied  in  cold  weather,  Xheivarmer  and  more  vitiated  air  rises  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  while  the  colder  and  purer  air  occupies  the 
lou;er  part.  The  reason  of  this  may  not  be  readily  conceived,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  carbonic  acid — the  vitiating  product  of 
respiration — is  specifically  heavier  than  common  air.  Three  consid- 
erations, however,  will  make  the  reason  apparent :  1.  C4ases  of  differ- 
ent specific  gravity  mix  uniformly  under  favourable  circumstances. 
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2.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  about  blood 
heat,  is  hence  rarificd,  and  specifically  lighter  than  the  air  in  the 
room,  which  inclines  it  to  ascend.  3.  The  ingress  of  cold  and  heavier 
air  from  without,  is  chiedy  through  apertures  near  the  base  of  the 
room.  Raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  would  allow  a  portion 
of  the  purer  air  of  the  room  to  pass  off",  while  the  more  vitiated  air 
above  would  be  retained.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  would  allow  the 
impure  air  above  to  escape,  while  the  purer  air  below  would  remain 
unchanged. 

2.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  is  the  safe  melhod  of  ventilation.  It 
not  only  allows  the  impure  air  more  readily  to  escape,  but  provides 
also  for  the  more  uniform  diffusion  of  the  cold  air  from  without,  which 
takes  its  place  through  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  The  renovated 
air  will  gradually  settle  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  scholars,  giving 
them  a  purer  air  to  breathe,  while  the  comfort  of  the  body  and  lower 
extremities  will  remain  undisturbed.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  warm 
feet  and  cool  heads  contribute  to  physical  comfort  and  clearness  of 
mind.  Raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  endangers  the  health 
of  the  scholars,  exposing  those  who  sit  near  them  to  colds,  catarrhs, 

&c. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  building  committees  to  this 
point.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done.  The  simplest 
and  best  that  I  have  ever  tried,  is  to  attach  a  cord  to  the  top  of  the 
upper  sash  of  the  windows,  and,  passing  it  upwards  over  pulleys  into 
the  garret,  suspend  a  sufficient  weight  to  the  other  end  to  produce  an 
equilibrium.  The  upper  sash  of  several  windows  may  be  lowered 
an  inch,  or  a  foot,  as  occasion  shall  require  ;  and  the  school  room 
may  be  thoroughly  ventilated  without  any  sensible  inconvenience  to 
any  of  the  scholars.  A  trap  door  leading  into  the  garret  is  an  impor- 
tant fixture,  especially  in  stormy  iveather. 


For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

QUESTION  I. 
Required  to  find  x  and  y  in  the  following  equations : 
x=»y  +  y^x  +  x2— xy=76864 
4x2— 4y2  +  (x  +  y)^  =  615104. 

QUESTION  II. 

In  a  right-angled  triangle,  there  are  given  the  ratio  of  the  sides,  as 
3  to  4,  and  the  difference  between  the  area  of  its  inscribed  circle  and 
inscribed  square=20.2825.  Required  the  area  and  sides  of  the 
triangle. 

Mr.  Editor — Will  some  of  your  juvenile,  readers  give  solutions  to 
the  above,  and  oblige  Q. 
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ORGANIZATION    OF   SCHOOLS  IN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 

The  great  problem  to  be  solved  in  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  her  Common 
Schools,  is  some  plan  of  organization  suited  to  the  country  districts.  In 
regard  to  those  districts  which  include  towns  and  cities,  the  problem  is  solved. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  the  Common  Schools 
are  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition,  but  that  the  mode  in  which 
they  may  be  rendered  so,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  The  successful 
experiments  of  several  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  State  show,  as  plainly  as 
facts  can  show,  not  only  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  but  how  it  can  be  done. 
Every  year  is  adding  rapidly  to  the  list  of  those  towns  where,  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  formerly  expended  in  supporting  a  number  of  what  were 
called  emphatically,  and  with  peculiar  propriety,  poor  schools,  they  now  have. 
a  regular  and  efficient  organization  for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction. 
That  classification  of  schools  into  those  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  order,  which 
is  the  starting  point  of  improvement,  so  far  as  towns  are  concerned,  has 
already  been  exemplified  in  such  a  number  of  towns  in  the  State,  that  the 
question  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  them  seems  to  be  settled.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  how  can  this  classification  of  schools  be  extended  to  the  thinly  set- 
tled districts  ;  that  is,  to  all  the  districts  except  those  including  towns.  In 
such  districts,  the  number  of  children  attending  school  within  a  given  space, 
say  four  or  fiive  square  miles,  are  not  more  than  enough  to  fill  a  single  school 
house.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  which  seems  to  be  in 
the  way  of  all  improvement  or  efficiency,  of  having  mixed  up,  in  the  same 
school,  children  of  all  ages,  and  all  stages  of  progress  ?  We  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty.     What  we  desire 
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chiefly  to  do  is  to  state  it,  and  to  urge  its  attention  upon  friends  of  the  cause 
in  the  interior,  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  matter,  and  who  are  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  conversant  with  the  partial  ditTiculties  of  the  case.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  sonic  practicable  common  sense  mode  of  organizing 
schools  in  rural  districts,  so  as  to  give  them  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  is 
at  present  the  problem,  requiring  more  than  any  other,  the  attention  of 
those  who  wish  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Comr 
tnonwcalth. 

There  are  some  very  ingenious  suggestions  on  this  subject,  in  a  book  ■ 
recently  published  in  New  York,  called  "  The  School  and  the  Schoolmaster," 
by  Professor  Potter,  of  Union  College,  and  Mr.  Emerson,  so  well  known  by 
his  various  publications,  connected  with  popular  instruction.  The  book,  we 
would  remark  in  passing,  is  one  which  ought  to  find  its'  way  into,  the  hands 
of  every  one  who,  as  Teacher,  School  Director,  or  otherwise,  is  personally 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  Common  School  System.  ■ 

In  quoting  some  suggestions  from  this  book,  arising  put  of  the  experience 
of  some  of  our  neighboring  States,  we  do  not  propose  them  as  exact  models, 
to  be  servilely  copied,  but  hope  that  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  the  sub-, 
ject  is  discussed  elsewhere,  will  elicit  from  some  of  our  own  citizens  the  ele- 
ments, at  least,  of  a  plan  suited  to  our  own  wants. . 

We  quote  from  Professor  Potter's  work,  pages  210,  214  and  215  : — 

"  There  is  another  expedient,  now  frequently  adopted,  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  which  seems  to  meet  completely, -though  in-a  somewhtit  different 
way,  the  objection  to  female  teachers,  founded  on  their  supposed  inability  to 
manage  large  boys.  It  consists,  in  establishing,  at  some  point  which  will  be 
convenient  and  central  for  three  or  four  d'lslr'icts,  a  Ufiion  or  High  School, 
to  be  open,  in  most  cases,  only  in  winter,  and  to  be  frequented  only  by  scholars 
so  advanced  in  age  that  they  can  go  a  considerable  distance  from  home, 
and  so  far  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  that  they  need  instruction  in 
hio-her  branches.  These  schools  might  be  taught  by  jnales  ;  the  common 
district  schools  being  left  to  females,  and  being  frequented  '  only  by  young 
children." 

"  The  population  of  many  towns  is  so  situated  as  conveniently  to  allow  a 
gradation  of  the  schools.  For  children  under  ihe  age  of  eight  or  ten  years^ 
about  a  mile  seems  a  proper  limit,  beyond  which  they  should  not  be  required 
to  travel  to  school.  On  this  supposition,  one  house,  as  centrally  situated  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  would  accommodate  the  population  upon  a  territory 
of  four  square  miles,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  two  miles  square.  But  a 
child  above  that  age  can  go  two  miles  to  school,  or  even  rather  more,  with- 
out serious  inconvenience.  There  are  many  persons  whose  experience  attests 
that  they  never  enjoyed  better  health,  or  made  greater  progress,  than  when 
they  went  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  daily  to  school.  Supposing, 
however,  the  most  remote  scholars  to  live  only  at  about  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  school,  one  house  will  then  accommodate  all  the  older  chil- 
dren upon  a  territory  of  about  sixteen  square  miles,  or  four  miles  square. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  while  there  were  four  schools  in  a  territory  of 
four  miles  square,  i.  c,  sixteen  square  miles,  for  the  younger  children,  there 
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would  be  one  central  school  for  the  older.  Suppose  there  is  8600  to  be 
divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  of  sixteen  square  miles,  or 
$150  for  each  of  the  four  districts.  Suppose,  farther,  that  the  average  wages 
for  male  teachers  is  $2.5,  and  for  female  812  50  per  month.  If,  according 
to  the  present  system,  four  male  teachers  are  employed  for  the  winter  term, 
and  ib\fr  female  for  the  summer,  each  of  the  summer  and  winter  schools  may 
be  kept  four  months.  The  money  would  then  be  exhausted ;  i.  e.,  four 
months  summer,  at  812  50  =  850,  and  four  months  winter,  at  825  =  8100  ; 
both  =  8150.  But,  according  to  the  plan  suggested,  the  same  sum  would 
pay  for  six  months'  summer  school  instead  of  four  in  each  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts, and  for  a  male  teacher's  school  eight  months  at  835  a  month,  instead 
of  four  months  at  825  a  month,  and  would  then  leave  820  in  the  treasury. 


2  m. 


2  m. 


"  By  this  plan,  the  great  superiority  of  female  over  male  training  for  chil- 
dren under  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  of  age  would  be  secured  ;  the  larger 
scholars  would  be  separated  from  the  smaller,  and  thus  the  great  diversity  of 
studies  and  of  classes  in  the  same  school,  which  now  crumbles  the  teacher's 
time  into  dust,  would  be  avoided  ;  the  female  schools  would  be  lengthened 
one-half;  the  length  of  the  male  schools  would  be  doubled,  and  for  the 
increased  compensation,  a  teacher  of  fourfold  qualifications  could  be  employed." 
— "  If  four  districts  cannot  be  united,  three  may.  If  the  central  point  of  the 
territory  happen  to  be  populous,  a  school  house  may  be  built  consisting  of 
two  rooms,  one  for  the  large,  the  other  for  the  small  scholars ;  both  upon  the 
same  floor,  or  one  above  another." 


For  "The  Common  School  Journal." 

QUESTION  III. 

In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  area,  (=  294)  and  the  difference 
between  the  hypothenuse  and  perpendicular,  (=  14)  being  given,  to 
find  all  the  other  parts  of  the  triangle  by  a  simple  equation. 

QUESTION  IV. 

There  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose  side  being  added  to  the  square 
root  of  three  times  itself,  is  =  60  inches.  Query,  the  side  and  base 
of  the  triangle,  whose  area  is  a  maximum. 
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DIGEST  OF  THE   LAWS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

RELATING    TO    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

We  have  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Hon. 
Charles  McClurc,  the  promised  communication  on  this  subject,  containing  a 
complete  compilation  of  the  laws  now  in  force,  relating  to  Common  Schools, 
together  with  the  Superintendent's  explanatory  instructions,  and  the  required 
forms,  for  the  guidance  of  Directors,  Assessors,  Collectors,  &c.  The  docu- 
ment came  to  hand  too  late  to  insert  any  portion  of  it  in  the  present  number. 
We  shall  commence  its  publication  in  the  next.  We  hope  also,  in  the  next 
number,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  Superintendent's  Annual 
Report,  which  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Report  of  the  New  York  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  which  is  like- 
wise in  a  course  of  publication. 


From  tlie  Charleston  Observer. 

EVERY    ONE  CAN   DO    SOMETHING. 

What  if  the  little  rain  should  say. 

So  small  a  drop  as  I, 
Can  ne'er  refresh  those  thirsty  fields — 

I'll  tarry  in  the  sky? 

What  if  a  shining  beam  at  noon, 

Should  in  its  fountain  stay, 
Because  its  feeble  light  alone 

Cannot  create  a  day  ? 

Doth  not  each  rain-drop  help  to  form 

The  cool,  refreshing  shower, 
And  every  ray  of  light  to  warm 

And  beautify  the  flower? 


TEMPERATURE. 

The  temperature  suitable  for  a  School  Room,  in  winter,  is  about  65  deg, 
Farenheit. 

MODE  OF  APPOINTING  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

We  believe  the  custom  of  subjecting  all  candidates  for  employment  in  the 
Public  Schools,  to  an  examination  as  to  their  qualifications,  is  now  universal 
in  the  First  District.  The  mode  of  conducting  this  examination,  however, 
varies  considerably.  In  some  sections,  the  candidates  are  questioned  orally, 
after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  recitation.  This  method  has  undoubtedly 
some  advantages.  It  brings  the  applicants  personally  before  the  Directors,  or 
Committee  of  Dii'ectors  who  may  be  charged  with  conducting  the  examina- 
tion, and  gives  the  examiners  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  age,  size,  per- 
sonal appearance,  manners,  voice,  mode  of  expression,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  besides  intellectual  attain- 
ments.    It  has,  too,  its  disadvantages.     Where  the  applicants  are  numerous, 
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if  anything  approaching  to  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  is  made, 
it  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  time.  At  one  examination  in  this  city,  there 
were  present  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  applicants.  By  the 
mode  of  examining  pursued  in  that  instance,  each  candidate  had  as  fair  and 
full  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  knowledge  on  the  various  subjects  of 
examination,  as  if  he  had  been  questioned  orally  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours.  But  for  the  Directors,  or  any  committee  of  them,  to  spend  this  amount 
of  time  with  each  candidate  in  succession,  is  obviously  a  hopeless  task.  To 
give  even  a  half  hour  to  each  candidate  would  require  more  time  than  most 
Directors  would  find  convenient  or  practicable. 

The  method  of  oral  examination  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  unintentional 
injustice.  A  man  must  have  more  fertility  of  invention,  and  be  more  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  business  than  any  one  we  have  yet  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with,  to  be  able  to  examine  orally  such  a  host  of  applicants  as 
sometimes  apply,  without  either  repeating  the  same  round  of  questions  to 
successive  candidates,  as  they  come  forward,  thus  giving  to  those  last  ques- 
tioned the  means  of  knowing,  to  some  extent,  the  nature  of  the  questions  that 
will  be  put  to  them,  or  else,  in  his  attempts  to  vary  the  questions,  subjecting 
the  candidates  to  very  unequal  tests,  some  receiving  questions  elementary 
and  obvious,  others  such  as  are  more  recondite  and  difficult. 

An  oral  examination  is  embarrassing,  especially  to  females.  Persons  in 
such  circumstances  often  answer  wide  of  the  mark,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  frightened.  It  seems  but  fair  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
answering  with  a  degree  of  deliberation  and  self-possession,  which  few  per- 
sons can  command,  when  interrogated  rapidly  on  various  subjects,  and  in 
presence  of  strangers. 

The  mode  of  examination  pursued  in  most  of  the  sections,  is  as  follows. 
Whenever  teachers  are  wanted,  public  notice  is  given  for  all  candidates  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day.     Written  questions  on  the  several  subjects  of  exam- 
ination are  prepared   beforehand,  sufficient  in  number  to  test  fairly  the  candi- 
dates' acquaintance  with  every  part  of  each  subject,  and  made  more  or  less 
elementary,  according  to  the  situations  vacant.     The  questions  thus  prepared 
.  are  kept  entirely  private  until  the  day  for  the  examination,  when  a  copy  of 
them   is  given   to  each  candidate,  w^ho  is  at  the  same  time  furnished  with 
writing  materials,  and  allowed  to  write  out  his  answers  at  leisure,  without 
interruption  or  assistance  from  any  source.     All  the  candidates  have  the 
same  questions,  and  write  out  their  answ^ers  in  all  respects  under  the  same 
circumstances.     They  can  each  have  all  the  time  given  to  the  whole  exami- 
nation, andean  therefore  express  fully  all  they  know  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
of  inquiry.     When   the  process  is  complete,   the   candidates  hand  in  their 
written  answers  to  the  gentlemen  conducting  the  examination,  the  papers  are 
taken  home,  and  the   answers  compared   and  reported  on  at  leisure,  each 
answer  receiving  a  definite  numerical  valuation.     During  the  time  that  the 
candidates  are  writing  their  answers,  w'hich  occupies  sevei'al  hours,  each  one 
is  examined  orally  a  few  minutes  in  Reading,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  dtc,  not 
so  much  for   the    purpose   of  testing  accurately  the  attainments  in  these 
branches,  as  to  bring  them  personally  before  the  Directors,  and  to  give  the 
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latter  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  other  matters  besides  their  intellectual 
attainments.  This  secures  all  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  other  system, 
while  it  excludes,  to  a  great  extent,  unfairness  and  partiality.  The  candi- 
dates all  have  an  equal  chance,  and  their  answers  are  made  a  permanent 
record.  There  is  no  doubt  that  persons  may  be  found  well  versed  in  the 
various  branches  taught  in  our  Common  Schools,  who  are  yet  far  from  being 
qualified  to  teach.  This  is  equally  true,  however,  whether  their  attainments 
arc  ascertained  by  oral  or  written  examinations.  But  there  are  certain  dis- 
qualifications, arising  out  of  the  want  of  attainments,  which  can  be  so  clearly 
and  definitely  ascertained,  and  put  on  record,  by  a  written  examination,  that 
no  amount  of  favouritism  or  partiality  can  get  over  them.  The  quotations 
given  below,  whi(;h  are  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  record  of  an  examina- 
tion not  a  century  old,  will  be  sufiicient,  we  think,  to  show  that  this  is  not 
merely  assertion. 

DEFINITIONS. 

"  Tntormit— to  admit  within  a  recess — as,  the  scholars  obtained  an  intermit," 

"  Fulsome — somewhat  full — as,  their  desires  wei'e  fulsome." 

"  Perquisite — important — as,  one  of  the  perquisites  in  the  qualifications  of  a 

teacher  should  be  a  knowledge  of  human  nature." 
"  Manifold — worthy — as,  the  deeds  of  the  truly  great  are  manifold  with  piety." 

PARSINO. 

»  Were  I  Brutus,  and  Brutus  Anthony,"  &c.—"  Were,  an  active  transa- 
tive  verb,  governing  the  noun  Brutus,  in  the  objective  case,  agreeable  to  rule 
20th.  Active  transative  verbs  govern  the  objective  case,  present  tense,  it 
represents  the  action  now  passing.  Indicative  mood,  simply  indicates  or 
declares  a  thing.  Brutus,  a  proper  noun,  the  name  of  a  particular  person, 
singular  number,  third  person,  masculine  gender,  and  is  governed  by  the  verb 
were,  in  the  objective  case.    Would  ruflie,  a  passive  verb,"  d:c. 


The  Editor  of  "  The  Common  Scliool  Journal." 

Sir — Will  yon,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  please  to 
express  your  views  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  parsing  the  words 
worth  and  u-orthy,  in  such  passages  as  the  following  : 

"  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell." — Milton. 

<'  Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day, 
•     •         That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray." — Walter  Scott. 

"  Fair  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well  thy  cherishing." — Milton. 
Grammarians  seem  to  be  much   divided    upon  the  point  or  points 
involved  in  the  mode  of  explaining  these  and  kindred  phrases,  and  I 
think  a  discussion   of  them   would   be   of  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers.     It  would,  at  all  events,  oblige  your  obedient  servant, 

Grammar. 


NEATNESS. 


A  SCRAPER  and  a  mat,  at  the  door  of  a  School  House,  are  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  benches  and  desks  within. 
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For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

Thk  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  Astronomy  in  schools,  is  to  require 
the  pupil  to  learn  by  heart,  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  and 
twirl  round  the  celestial  globe  several  times,  by  way  of  solving  pro- 
blems ;  but  to  omit,  entirely,  the  exercise  of  looking  at  the  stars. 

This  is  wrong.  Astronomy  should  be  taught  by  maps  and  actual 
examinations  of  the  stars.  There  is  more  satisfaction  to  the  mind  in 
studying  a  map  of  the  heavens  than  a  map  of  the  earth;  because  we 
can  verify  the  former  by  experiment ;  while  of  the  latter  we  can  only 
verify  a  few  roods  or  acres.  We  can  see  a  whole  hemisphere  of 
stars,  and  compare  it  with  the  map  for  ourselves  ;  while  not  one  pupil 
in  a  million  can  ever  hope  to  compare  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  the  maps  which  profess  to  represent  it. 

What  are  our  great  astronomers  doing,  that  they  have  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  our  Common  Schools,  a  Geography  of  the  Heavens  of  a 
better  character  than  those  now  offered.  We  believe  nothing  but  a 
first-rate  book  of  this  sort  is  wanting,  to  make  this  study  almost  as 
common  as  that  of  Geography.  Socrates  excelled  all  his  predeces- 
sors, because  he  brought  philosophy  from  heaven  down  to  earth,  and 
made  it  useful  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  We  wish  that  some  of  our 
eminent  astronomers  would  imitate  this  illustrious  example,  and  by 
means  of  maps,  fully  popularize  the  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  so  that 
people  walking  about  the  streets  of  an  evening,  may  hear  Orion,  Cas- 
seiopeia,  and  the  rest  of  the  constellations,  talked  about  as  familiarly 
as  New  York,  Baltimore,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  "  the  Continent 
of  New  Holland." 

A  Looker-on. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES  TN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

One  great  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  this  country,  in  the 
attempts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  which  seemed  at 
one  time  to  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  our  ever  being  able  to  introduce  some 
of  the  most  important  improvements  now  used  abroad,  arose  from  the  com- 
paratively low  rate  of  wages  in  other  countries.  An  amount  of  money  that 
would  hardly  pay  a  day  labourer  here,  would,  in  France,  Prussia,  or  Austria, 
secure  the  services  of  a  man  well  educated  and  competent  in  all  respects  for 
the  duties  of  a  public  instructor.  Besides,  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  pro- 
fessions in  those  countries,  there  is  always  an  abundant  supply  of  men  per- 
fectly content  to  settle  down  for  life  in  the  situation  of  a  country  school- 
master. With  us  it  has  been  widely  different.  No  one,  ordinarily,  has  been 
willing  to  teach  school,  unless  either  as  a  dernier  resort,  or  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  better.  In  a  new  country  like  ours,  with  so  many  more 
inviting  avenues  to  enterprise,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  men  with  the 
requisite  qualifications,  intellectual  and  moral,  will  seek  teaching  as  a  profes- 
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sion,  unless  it  is  made  equally  lucrative  with  other  professions  ;  and  to  accom- 
plish this  requires  an  aniount  of  expenditure  that  has  staggered  the  most 
sanguine. 

This  difficulty  has  led,  very  naturally,  to  the  inquiry  whether  females  can- 
not be  employed  in  Public  Schools  much  more  extensively  than  is  generally 
supposed  ?  If  women  can  teach  and  govern  any  considerable  number  of  the 
schools  in  which  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  employ  men,  the  benefits 
that  would  result  from  it  are  too  obvious  and  manifold  to  be  dwelt  upon.  The 
wa^es  that  have  been  found  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  of  the 
commonest  pretensions,  would  be  gladly  accepted,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  by  women  of  superior  intellectual  qualifications  and  attainments. 
Besides,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  always  being  able  to  get  females  of 
this  description,  who  would  follow  it  as  a  business  all  the  year  round,  whereas 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  male  teachers  only  follow  the  business  during 
the  winter  months,  devoting  themselves,  during  the  summer  season,  to  more 
profitable  out-door  employments.  This  practice  necessarily  breaks  up  every 
thing  like  regulai'ity  and  system,  the  districts  where  it  prevails  generally  hav- 
ing- a  new  teacher  every  spring  and  fall,  with  all  the  evils  of  new  books,  new 
modes  of  teaching  and  governing,  and  the  ever-varying  round  of  changes 
equally  profitless  to  the  children,  and  discouraging  to  their  parents. 

It  is  therefore  certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  there  might  not 
be  a  very  considerable  exchange  of  male  for  female  teachers,  in  the  Public 
Schools.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  found  to  work  admirably.  The 
influence  of  the  gentler  sex,  in  softening  the  manners  of  the  children,  espe- 
cially of  the  boys,  is  very  perceptible.  The  intellectual  qualifications  of  those 
so  employed,  are,  in  many  cases,  much  superior  to  those  of  men  in  similar 
situations  elsewhere.  The  standard  of  qualifications,  too,  is  evidently  on  the 
rise,  as  was  abundantly  evinced  in  the  result  of  an  examination  for  teachers 
in  the  Northern  Liberties,  held  last  month,  as  compared  with  one  of  corres- 
ponding character,  held  about  a  twelvemonth  since.  The  writer  has  had 
occasion,  during  the  last  year,  to  conduct  several  of  these  examinations  for 
teachers,  including,  in  all,  more  than  two  hundred  applicants.  The  examina- 
tions have  all  been  conducted  in  writing,  with  much  care,  and  some  degree  of 
rio-or.  It  is  not,  therefore,  entirely  at  random  that  the  above  assertion  is 
made,  in  regard  to  the  superior  order  of  female  talent  in  some,  at  least,  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  city.  In  every  case  in  which  the  writer  has  been 
called  upon  to  examine,  there  has  been  a  multitude  of  applicants  amply  qual- 
ified for  the  situation  offered,  showing  an  abundant  supply  of  qualified 
teachers,  of  which  it  might  be  well  for  neighboring  towns  to  avail  themselves. 
We  have  in  our  possession  the  recorded  evidence  of  a  state  of  intellectual 
cultivation  and  attainment  in  some  of  the  noble  young  women  now  teaching 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  that  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  that 
we  wot  of. 

What  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  this  interesting 
subject  ?  From  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  quoted  by  Professor 
Potter,  in  the  excellent  book  already  referred  to,  we  learn,  that  "  in  Dutch  and 
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German  schools,  the  women  are  rarely  employed,  except  to  teach  sewing 
and  knitting,  or  as  mistresses  of  infant  schools.  In  large  rooms,  filled  entirely 
with  girls,  we  rarely  found  a  schoolmistress  or  a  female  teacher,  unless  the 
children  belonged  to  the  lowest  class  in  the  school,  and  were  merely  learning 
the  alphabet,  or  unless  the  hour  for  needlework  had  arrived.  The  Germans 
greatly  underrate  the  physical  strength  and  intellectual  power  of  women,  as 
adapted  for  the  work  of  instruction.  They  affect  a  great  contempt  for  female 
authorship,  arising  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  but  few  wri- 
ters of  that  sex,  or  but  {ew  to  be  compared  with  the  best  of  those  of  England 
and  France.  We  believe  this  prejudice  against  female  talent  to  be  unfortu- 
nate and  mischievous.  There  is  nothing  that  a  girl  can  learn  that  a  woman 
is  incapable  of  teaching  when  properly  trained  ;  and,  in  many  cases — as 
every  one  knows  who  has  frequented  Sunday  schools — women  make  better 
instructors  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  Women  have  often  more  talent  for 
conversational  teaching,  (the  best  of  all  forms  of  instruction,)  more  quick- 
ness of  perception  in  seizing  difficulties  by  which  the  mind  of  a  child  is 
embarrassed,  and  more  mildness  of  manner  than  a  master  commonly  pos- 
sesses ;  and  when  these  important  qualities  are  combined  with  the  proper 
degree  of  firmness,  (and  that,  too,  may  be  acquired,)  they  cannot  be  excelled. 
For  teaching  singing  they  are  especially  qualified,  as  the  pitch  of  their  voices 
enables  them  to  sing  in  unison  with  children,  instead  of  an  octave  below ; 
and  for  the  physical  strength  said  to  be  wanting,  no  instruction  can  be  fit  for 
a  child  that  is  given  in  a  form  that  would  exhaust  any  frame  but  one  of  iron 
or  brass." 

"  He,"  says  Governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  speaking  of  females,  "  is  a 
dull  observer,  who  has  not  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Creator  to 
commit  to  them  a  higher  and  greater  portion  of  responsibility  in  the  education 
of  youth  of  both  sexes.  They  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the  young. 
Their  abstraction  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  life  affords  them  leisure  both 
to  acquire  and  communicate  knowledge.  From  them  the  young  more  wil- 
lingly receive  it,  because  the  severity  of  discipline  is  relieved  with  greater 
tenderness  and  affection,  while  their  more  quick  apprehension,  enduring 
patience,  expansive  benevolence,  higher  purity,  more  delicate  taste,  and  ele- 
vated moral  feeling,  qualify  them  for  excellence  in  all  departments  of  learn- 
ing, except,  perhaps,  the  exact  sciences.  If  this  be  true,  how  many  a 
repulsive,  bigoted,  and  indolent  professor  will,  in  the  general  improvement  of 
education,  be  compelled  to  resign  his  claim  to  modest,  assiduous,  and  affec- 
tionate woman.  And  how  many  conceited  pretenders,  who  may  wield  the 
rod  in  our  common  schools,  without  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite 
for  its  discreet  exercise,  too  indolent  to  improve,  and  too  proud  to  discharge 
their  responsible  duties,  will  be  driven  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere." 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Massachusetts  on  a  much  broader  scale 
than  here,  inasmuch  as  they  have  undertaken  there  to  employ  female  teachers 
for  the  winter  schools  in  the  country  districts,  where,  it  has  been  always 
supposed,  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  and  powerful  frame  of  the  other  sex 
would  answer  the  purpose.  The  experiment  was  resolved  upon  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  females  are  gradually  sup- 
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planting  males  in  the  business  of  public  instruction,  throughout  the  State. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  returns  of  the  various  districts,  will  show, 
better  than  anything  else,  the  practical  working  of  the  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"  In  two  of  our  schools,"  say  the  school  committee  of  the  toAvn  of  Boyl- 
ston,  "  the  West  and  the  Centre,  we  have  tried  the  experiment,  this  year,  of 
employing  females  to  teach  our  winter  schools  ;  and  we  feel  confident  in 
saying  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  these 
schools  in  winters  past,  to  say,  that  we  have  never  known  them  to  be  more 
ably  managed,  more  successfully  governed,  or  more  faithfully  instructed. 
The  scholars  have  made  all  the  proficiency  that  we  could  have  expected  under 
teachers  of  the  other  sex.  The  large  scholars  have  uniformly  in  the  West 
school,  and  generally  in  the  Centre,  been  more  cheerfully  submissive  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  than  in  former  winters,  when  these  schools 
have  been  under  the  instruction  of  male  teachers." 

"  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  dispense  with 
male  teachers  altogether  in  our  winter  schools,  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
female  teachers  might  be  employed  to  a  far  gi-eater  extent  than  they  have 
hitherto  been,  without  any  detriment  to  our  schools.  And,  by  adopting  this 
course,  our  schools  might  be  lengthened  one-fourth  or  one- half." 

Say  the  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Petersham  :  "  Four  of  our  winter 
schools  were  taught  by  females,  and  without  any  disparagement  to  the  young 
gentlemen  teachers,  some  of  whom  did  very  well,  yet  justice  compels  us  t6 
say,  that  the  schools  taught  by  femfiles  during  the  past  winter  have  made  as 
good  progi'ess  as  those  taught  by  males.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  school  which  made  decidedly  the  best  appearance  at  the  close,  was  taught 
by  a  young  lady." — "  It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  large  and  turbulent  boys, 
whom  it  was  quite  difficult  for  men  to  govern  by  severe  means,  have  been 
won  into  good  behavior  by  the  gentle  treatment  of  a  female  teacher." 

Say  the  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Brimfield :  "  The  winter  schools, 
eleven  in  number,  were  taught  by  five  males  and  six  females.  To  say  noth- 
ing in  disparagement  of  those  under  the  care  of  males,  we  hazard  the  opinion 
that  those  taught  by  females  will  suffer  nothing  in  comparison.  Indeed,  to 
some  of  these  we  are  constrained,  in  justice,  to  give  the  preference  before  any 
and  all  others." 

"  Some  have  objected  to  female  teachers  for  the  winter  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  the  large  scholars  would  not  be  willing  to  submit  to  female 
authority  and  dictation,  and  hence  that,  on  the  score  of  government,  we  might 
expect  trouble.  But,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  the  last  winter  goes,  this 
objection  is  removed.  It  has  been  just  as  we  always  supposed,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  would  be  the  fact,  viz.,  that  the  older  scholars,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  men,  would  have  too  much  self-respect  and  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  a  kind,  amiable  female  teacher,  to  allow  them  unnecessarily  to 
wound  her  tender  sensibilities.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  four  schools  taught 
by  feynales,  we  have  found  older  scholars  than  in  any  taught  by  males.  In 
three  of  these  schools  we  found  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  or 
two,  and  in  every  instance  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  subordination,  treating 
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their  teacher  with  great  deference  and  respect,  and  yielding  with  perfect  good 
feeling  to  all  her  wishes.  We  have  heard  not  a  breath  of  complaint,  as  it 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  older  scholars  in  particular,  except  in  one 
instance,  and  that  was  the  case  of  a  very  ignorant,  and  one  should  say,  a 
very  foolish  boy,  who,  though  nineteen  or  twenty,  could  scarcely  read,  and 
who,  it  was  said,  went  to  school,  not  to  learn,  but  to  make  disturbance.  We 
cannot  forbear,  in  general,  to  bestow  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  conduct  of 
the  older  scholars,  especially  of  the  young  men,  who  have  attended  the  several 
schools  taught  by  females."  The  committee  proceed  to  state,  that  they  found 
the  female  teachers  quite  as  well  versed  as  the  males  in  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics ;  that  they  used  the  black-board  more,  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess, in  the  exercises  of  the  school ;  that  they  were  more  ingenious  in  "  intro- 
ducing little  devices  calculated  to  animate  and  encourage  children,"  and  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  school  exercises  ;  and  that  they  were  more  attentive 
to  cleanliness  and  good  manners,  and  more  successful  in  making  good 
readers. 

"  2.  W^herever  the  winter  school  is  too  large,  or  it  is  thought  inexpedient, 
on  some  other  account,  to  intrust  it  altogether  to  females,  a  male  teacher 
might  be  employed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  larger 
and  more  advanced  scholars,  who  attend  only  at  that  season  ;  the  female 
being  retained  as  an  associate  or  assistant  teacher.  In  this  way,  unnecessary 
changes  would  be  avoided,  and  the  benign  influence  of  the  gentler  sex  in 
schools  would  become  permanent,  and  be  secured  to  that  class  of  children, 
especially,  who  most  need  it." 

We  commend  this  whole  subject,  as  well  as  the  book  of  Professor  Potter, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  extracts,  to  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
Pennsylvanians. 


ALWAYS  TEACH  SOMETHING,  AND  BUT  ONE  THING  AT 

A  TIME. 

(From  "  Practical  Education,"  by  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth.) 

"  Children  who  have  the  habit  of  listening  to  words  without  under- 
standing them,  yawn  and  writhe  with  manifest  symptoms  of  disgust, 
whenever  they  are  compelled  to  hear  sounds  which  convey  no  ideas 
to  their  minds.  All  supernumerary  words  should  be  avoided  in  cul- 
tivating the  power  of  attention.  A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
brought  two  Esquimaux  to  London.  He  wished  to  amuse,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  astonish  them,  with  the  magnificence  of  the  metropolis. 
For  this  purpose,  after  having  equipped  them  like  English  gentlemen, 
he  look  them  out  one  morning,  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  London. 
They  walked  for  several  hours  in  silence ;  they  expressed  neither 
pleasure  nor  admiration  at  anything  they  saw.  When  their  walk  was 
ended,  they  appeared  uncommonly  melancholy  and  stupified.  As 
soon  as  they  got  home,  they  sat  down,  with  their  elbows  upon  their 
knees,  and  hid  their  faces  between  their  hands.  The  only  words  they 
could  be.  brought  to  utter  were,  '  Too  much  smoke — loo  much  noise 
— too  much  houses — loo  much  men — too  much  every  thing.' 
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"  Some  people  who  attend  public  lectures  on  natural  philosophy, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  much  amused  and  instructed,  go  home 
with  feelings  similar  to  those  of  the  poor  Esquimaux  ;  they  feel  that 
they  have  had  too  much  of  every  thing.  The  lecturer  has  not  had 
time  to  explain  his  terms,  nor  to  repeat  them  till  they  are  distinct  in 
the  memory  of  his  audience.  With  children,  every  mode  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  hurtful  which  fatigues  attention;  therefore  a  skilful 
instructor  will,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  the  manner  of  teaching  to 
which  the  public  lecturer  is,  in  some  degree,  compelled  by  his 
situation." 


A    GOOD    SPELLING-BOOK. 

The  most  important  book,  and  usually  the  first  one  in  which  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  is  the  Spelling-Book.  A  good 
work  of  this  kind  ought,  among  others,  to  possess  the  following  requi- 
sites: First,  it  should  embrace  the  elements  of  the  language,  arranged 
in  a  scientific  order.  Second,  it  should  include  the  words  of  most 
common  use  in  the  language.  There  is  a  great  number  of  words  in 
all  languages,  which  may  be  compared  to  small  change  in  the  mone- 
tary system  :  the  cent,  five-cent,  ten-cent,  quarter,  half-dollar  and  dol- 
lar coins,  are  wanted  every  day  and  every  hour,  while  the  larger 
denominations  are  seldom  used.  So  in  language ;  there  are  certain 
words  which  must  be  used  everyday  and  every  hour;  words,  without 
the  use  of  which,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  single  sentence.  Every 
Spelling-Book  ought  to  contain  this  class  of  perpetually  recurring 
words.  Third,  a  good  Spelling-Book  will  contain  a  correct  classifi- 
cation of  words.  Words  should  be  classed  according  to  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Whoever  has  examined  our  language  with  attention,  need  not  be  told 
that  its  orthography  abounds  in  anomalies.  A  letter  and  a  union  of 
letters  have  not  unfrequently  three  or  more  distinct  sounds  ;  thus,  ou 
in  one  place  sounds  like  o?r,  as  in  thou ;  in  another,  like  oo,  as  in  tour ; 
and,  in  a  third  like  u  short,  as  in  rough.  There  are  hundreds  of  simi- 
lar anomalies  ;  they  are  imperfections  inseparable  from  the  language, 
at  least  such  is  the  common  opinion,  and  all  that  can  be  done  to 
obviate  the  difliculties  and  perplexities  of  the  learner,  necessarily 
arising  from  these  anomalies,  is  to  give  them  a  correct  classification  ; 
that  is,  to  bring  together  in  one  table  or  column,  and  under  proper 
marks  of  notation,  words  in  which  letters  and  combinations  have  one 
sound  ;  and  in  another  table  or  column,  those  words  in  which  they 
have  a  difltjrent  sound.  Fourth,  a  Spelling-Book  should  be  a  perfect 
transcript  from  the  Dictionary  which  accompanies  it.  so  that  if  any 
doubt  arises  respecting  the  spelling  or  pronunciation  of  a  word,  that 
doubt  may  be  immediately  removed  by  referring  to  the  Dictionary. — 
Henry's  Address  on  Education. 


CLEANING    BLACK-BOARDS. 

The  best  thing  for  cleaning  a  black-board  is  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  buck- 
skin, sheepskin,  or  the  like.        "  -  .  . 
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EDUCATION. 

"  We  utterly  repudiate,  as  unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only,  but  of 
men,  the  narrow  notion,  that  there  is  to  be  an  education  for  the  poor 
as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner 
air,  a  paler  sky?  Does  not  the  glorious  sun  pour  down  his  golden 
flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel,  as  upon  the  rich  man's 
palace  ?  Have  not  the  cottager's  children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the 
freshness,  verdure,  fragrance,  melody,  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature 
as  the  pale  sons  of  kings  1  Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped 
the  imprint  of  a  baser  birth,  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows,  with 
an  inborn  certainty,  that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  ? 

"  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done  it.  Man  cannot  do  it.  Mind  is 
immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It  bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of 
rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound  of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circum- 
stance. It  asks  but  freedom.  It  requires  but  light.  It  is  heaven 
born,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven.  Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it.  Pov- 
erty cannot  repress  it.  Difficulties  do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And 
the  poor  tallow-chandler's  son,  that  sets  up  all  the  night  to  read  the 
book  which  an  apprentice  lends  him,  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss 
it  in  the  morning,  shall  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  pro- 
vinces to  the  domain  of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen 
cord,  and  bring  it  harmless  from  the  skies.  The  Common  School  is 
common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but 
as  the  light  and  air  are  common.  It  ought  to  be  the  best  school, 
because  it  is  the  first  school ;  and  in  all  good  works,  the  beginning  is 
one-half.  Who  does  not  know  the  value  to  a  community  of  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  the  pure  element  of  water  ?  And  infinitely  more  than 
this  is  the  instruction  of  the  Common  School,  for  it  is  the  fountain  at 
which  the  mind  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its 
career  of  usefulness  and  glory." — Bishop  Doane. 


GOOD  ADVICE  WELL   PUT. 

The  following  excellent  article  is  taken  from  one  of  a  series  of  Letters  in 
the  Newburyport  Daily  Herald,  addressed  to  a  Primary  School  Teacher. 

"  You  should  have  more  regard  to  the  thoroughness,  than  to  the 
frequency  of  recitations.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  enter- 
tained by  some  persons,  that  scholars  learn  by  dint  of  constant  repe- 
tition and  incessant  drilling.  You  will  find  parents  ready  to  complain, 
for  instance,  if  their  children  do  not  read  and  spell  twice  every  day, 
and  do  not  thus,  with  commendable  rapidity,  get  on  from  one  text- 
book to  another.  By  the  number  of  lessons  recited  and  books  read 
through,  they  judge  of  the  proficiency  made.  This  I  deem  a  great 
rnistake.  One  recitation  of  a  kind,  I  suppose,  is  quite  enough  for  one 
day — provided  it  is  rightly  conducted.  One  sentence  read  with  entire 
correctness,  or  three  words  spelt  so  that  the  true  way  of  spelling  may 
not  be  forgotten,  is  better  than  whole  pages  galloped  or  mumbled  over, 
or  columns  of  long  and  meaningless  terms  spelt  mechanically.  Be 
sure  then,  first,  to  aim  at  accuracy, — strict  and  perfect  accuracy,  in 
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every  lesson,  so  that  '  when  done  it  may  be  icell  done.'  Next,  be 
careful  tiiat  the  recitation  is  not  too  wearisome.  It  is  next  to  useless 
to  try  to  teach  pupils  when  their  interest  is  lost  and  they  have  grown 
dull  and  stupid  through  fatigue.  Sometimes  when  I  have  seen  a  class 
of  boys  in  a  school  room,  wearing  such  dull,  heavy  countenances,  so 
unlike  the  bright,  animated,  expressive  faces  the  urchins  exhibit  on  the 
play-ground,  I  have  found  myself  involuntarily  doubting  whether 
schools  are  not  a  great  mistake,  since  they  produce  such  unnatural 
appearances  in  children.  Why  should  there  be  that  constrained  or 
that  listless  look  we  so  frequently  observe  in  pupils?  Why  should  the 
brightness  and  vivacity  which  belong  to  their  time  of  life,  seem  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  school  room  ?  As  a  gene- 
ral remark,  I  imagine  it  is  safe  to  say,  when  the  attention  of  the 
scholar  is  lost,  or  must  be  retained  by  compulsion,  the  teacher  has 
failed  to  take  the  right  course,  and  the  opportunity  successfully  to 
communicate  instruction  has  departed.  With  minds  that  are  alive 
and  active,  you  can  do  more  in  five  minutes,  than  you  can  do  in  an 
hour,  after  you  are  obliged  to  exhort  or  entreat,  or  scold,  or  punish, 
to  get  a  hearing  or  to  force  out  answers.  Endeavor,  then,  to  make 
each  recitation  short  and  sprightly ;  be  awake  yourself,  and  do  not 
overtask  the  children  so  that  they  shall  be  more  disposed  to  stare  out 
of  the  windows  or  take  a  nap,  than  to  mind  what  you  or  they  them- 
selves are  saying.  In  the  third  place,  remember  to  conduct  the  exer- 
cises so  as  to  call  into  action  the  interest  of  your  children.  Do  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  teaching  as  if  their  minds  were  so  many  empty 
cups,  and  your  mind  a  pitcher  full  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  you 
must  pour  into  them.  They  are  thinking  animals,  and  you  injure 
instead  of  helping  their  progress,  whenever  you  relieve  them  from  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  The  end  of  all  right  instruction  is  to  prepare  the 
scholar  for  the  higher  work  of  self-education  ;  and  this  truth  is  not 
too  lofty  or  abstract  to  be  recognised  and  reduced  to  practice,  to  some 
extent,  in  a  primary  school ;  although,  in  such  a  school,  more  than 
elsewhere,  the  memory  is  to  be  employed.  The  youngest  child  under 
your  care,  can  think, — reason, — compare, — learn  to  express  his  little 
ideas,  and  to  comprehend  much  of  what  he  is  called  upon  to  study ; 
and  all  this  you  must  endeavor  to  make  him  do.  He  was  born  to  be 
mostly  an  active  and  not  a  passive  verb, — the  signification  of  him  is 
to  do  and  not  to  svffer.  The  importance  of  this  remark  is  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  punning  comparison  it  contains. 
It  refers  to  your  principal  duty, — the  thing  you  are  never  to  forget, — 
viz.,  the  mental  discipline  of  your  pupils, — the  development  of  their 
minds, — the  teaching  them  how  to  use  their  faculties.  Let  me,  in  this 
connection,  just  say,  that  those  youngsters,  generally  looked  upon  by 
fond  parents,  and  sometimes  by  their  teachers  also,  as  the  most  pro- 
mising and  precocious,  are  often,  in  truth,  quite  the  reverse ;  their 
promise  being  of  that  sort  that  is  seldom  fulfilled  by  any  future  emi- 
nence, and  their  precocity  of  that  kind,  which,  if  it  resembles  the  sky- 
rocket in  swiftness  and  brilliancy,  is  quite  likely  to  resemble  it  also  in 
the  brevity  of  its  existence.  The  boy  quick  to  learn  is  not  in  the  end 
always  the  best  scholar;  because  his  quickness  may  depend  entirely 
upon  the  rapidity  of  perceptive  faculties  merely.  The  slow,  sure 
thinker,  will  beat  him  out  and  out  in  the  long  run.     An  anecdote 
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occurs  to  me  to  illustrate  this  observation.  I  knew  a  boy  who  attended 
the  school  of  a  shrewd  and  sensible  man.  The  said  boy  was  quite  a 
genius,  as  he  thought,  in  mastering,  in  less  than  no  time,  the  elemen- 
tary books  of  mathematics.  The  master  saw  the  youth's  vanity,  and 
likewise  his  mistake.  *  John,'  said  he,  one  day,  '  you  think  yourself  a 
smart  fellow  and  a  great  mathematician.  But  you  are  altogether  in 
error.  Your  perceptions  are  quick,  and  you  get  along  very  fast  in 
these  first  books,  where  every  step  is  explained,  but  when  you  begin 
to  study  the  higher  branches,  where  you  must  think  and  invent  pro- 
cesses for  yourself,  you  will  break  down  and  be  no  mathematician  at 
all.'  The  event  showed  the  master's  sagacity  :  John  did  break  down, 
and  was  no  mathematician  at  all.  The  moral  of  this  story,  for  you,  is 
simply  this:  try  to  train  your  scholars,  so  that,  whether  they  run 
swiftly  or  slowly  at  first,  they  may  keep  going,  and  not  break  down  : 
they  will  reach  '  the  top  of  the  hill  of  science'  sooner  than  if  by  more 
haste  they  made  worse  speed.  In  all  your  recitations,  then,  have 
more  regard  to  the  thoroughness  than  quantity  of  the  work  done  ;  be 
cautious  and  not  let  attention  flag;  and  endeavour,  whilst  you  impart 
knowledge,  to  strengthen  and  develope  the  mind." 


COMMON    SCHOOLS    OF  NEW   YORK. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Jan.  26,  1844  : 

"  Common  Schools  of  New  York. — From  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  we  learn  that  there  are  10,875 
Districts  in  the  State;  and  during  the  year  ending  October  last, 
657,782  children  had  been  taught  in  them,  of  which  47,428  were  in 
this  city.  This  is  an  increase  of  59,000  over  last  year.  Besides 
these,  there  are  64,000  in  private  schools ;  of  which  30,000  are  in 
New  Yorl:.  Last  year,  in  the  winter  schools,  there  were  5,170  male, 
and  635  female  teachers.  In  the  summer  schools,  there  were  1,024 
male,  and  5,699  female  teachers. 

*«  The  average  compensation  of  male  teachers,  in  the  winter,  was 
$14  28  per  month,  exclusive  of  board;  of  female,  S7  80.  In  the 
summer,  the  prices  average,  for  male  teachers,  815  per  month,  for 
female,  $6.  Out  of  9,368  school  houses  visited  by  the  Superinten- 
dents, 707  were  of  logs,  and  3319  not  fit  for  beasts  to  house  in.  The 
school  fund  amounted,  on  the  30th  September,  to  $1,975,093  15.  The 
public  money  received  and  expended  in  the  several  districts  heard 
from  during  the  year  ending  the  first  of  January,  was  $660,727  41 ;. 
$565,793  76  of  this  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages, 
and  $94,933  65  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  district  libraries. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  have  paid  on  rate  bills, 
$509,376  97,  making  in  all,  $1,075,170  73  paid  for  teachers." 


COMMON   MISTAKES. 
I  done  it. 

Imperious,  for  imperative. 
Preventotive. 
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QUESTIONS 

USED  IN  THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

I.  Theory  of  Teaching. 

What  degree  of  temperature  is  suitable  for  a  school  room  in  winter  ? 

How  many  times  in  a  day  should  a  school  room  be  thoroughly  ventilated? 

How  often  should  children  have  recess? 

How  many  hours  a  day  should  children  be  confined  to  the  school  room? 

What  advantage  is  there  in  classifying  the  Public  Schools  into  Primary^ 
Secondary,  (irammar,  iS^'C.  1 

To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  in  our  Public  Schools  be  expected  to  look 
after  the  miscdlancous  reading  of  the  pupils  ? 

Should  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  be  trained  in  large  masses, 
and  by  simultaneous  movements  and  exercises,  as  in  the  Primary  Schools  ? 

In  case  of  a  child  just  learning  to  read,  would  you  begin  by  teaching  it 
first  the  letters,  then  syllables,  and  afterwards  words  ;  or  would  you  reverse 
the  process,  and  teach  whole  words  first,  and  afterwards  syllables  and  letters  ? 

In  teaching  Arithmetic,  would  you  begin  by  causing  pupils  to  learn  the 
rules  and  then  to  work  sums  by  them,  or  would  you  take  the  inductive  method  ? 

II.  History. 

When  and  how  was  Louisiana  acquired  by  the  United  States  ? 

Give  some  account  of  Burr's  Conspiracy. 

Who  was  Citizen  Genet,  and  what  was  his  career  in  this  country  ? 

When  and  where  was  Washington  first  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States  ? 

When  and  where  did  the  Convention  to  form  the  present  Constitution  meet  ; 
and  how  long  did  it  remain  in  session  ? 

What  was  the  original  name  of  the  settlement  of  New  York ;  and  by  whom 
was  that  city  settled  ? 

What  were  the  principal  stipulations  of  Jay's  Treaty  ? 

Give  some  account  of  De  Soto's  Expedition. 

Enumerate  the  leading  events  of  Europe,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815. 

Name  the  leading  contemporaries  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

Name  the  principal  actors  in  the  English  Revolution. 

Give  some  account  of  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

What  was  the  character  and  condition  of  the  ancient  Britons  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  island  by  Julius  Ccesar  ? 

What  was  the  object  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome  ;  and  by  whom  were 
they  advocated  ? 

Compare  briefly  the  characters  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  respect  to  their 
laws,  manners,  arts,  &c. 

III.  Grammar. 

By  what  rule  of  Orthography  is  the  t  doubled  in  admitted  and  not  in  visited  7 

By  what  rule  is  the  y  changed  into  i  in  denier  and  not  in  denying  1 

By  what  rule  is  s  of  the  possessive  case  omitted  in  "conscience'  sake," 
and  not  in  "  mercy's  sake"  ? 

What  was  the  original  form  of  the  possessive  in  old  English? 

What  is  the  diiTerence  in  meaning  between  "  a  picture  of  the  king,"  "  a 
picture  of  the  king's,"  and  "  the  king's  picture"? 

What  is  the  difference  between  "  Key  &  Riddle's  books,"  and  "  Key's  and 
Biddle's  books,"  and  what  is  the  rule  in  all  such  cases  ? 
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What  verbs  admit  of  the  passive  voice,  and  how  is  it  formed  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  modes  by  which  adjectives  are  changed  into  adverbs  ? 

When  is  to  omitted  before  the  infinitive  mood  ? 

What  is  the  rule  for  the  position  of  adverbs  ? 

What  is  the  rule  for  the  nominative  case  absolute  ;  also  for  the  nominative 
case  independent  ? 

When  is  it  proper  to  use  that  instead  of  who  and  which  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  "  a  red  and  a  white  rose,"  and  "  a  red  and 
white  rose,"  and  what  is  the  rule  for  the  use  of  a  in  such  cases  ? 

What  is  the  rule  for  omitting  a  before  historian  in  the  sentence,  "  He  is  a 
better  poet  than  historian"? 

By  what  rule  would  you  say  "  at  Rome,"  but  "in  Philadelphia"? 

By  what  rule  is  the  interjection  followed  by  the  objective  case  in  the  sen- 
tence "  ah  wretched  ?ne,"  and  by  the  nominative  case  in  this,  "  oh,  thou 
ungrateful  wretch  !"? 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  verb  signifying  to  he,  or  simple 
existence,  and  the  adjectives  signifying  good,  bad,  much  and  little,  are  irrt' 
gular  in  all  languages,  ancient  and  modern? 

Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  sentence  : 
"  /  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself." 

IV.  Geography. 

What  is  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  mouth? 

Where  is  Barataria  ;  and  for  what  has  it  been  noted  ? 

What  are  the  chief  lakes  of  North  America  ? 

Describe  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  and  name  the  States  bordering 
upon  them. 

Draw  an  outline  map  of  Pennsylvania,  showing  its  boundaries,  rivers,  and 
five  of  its  principal  cities  or  towns. 

What  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  the  western  coast  of  North  and 
South  America  ;  and  what  are  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  different 
parts  ? 

What  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world  ;  and  what  is  their  height  ? 

Define  an  Isthmus  and  a  Peninsula. 

Name  the  countries  of  Europe  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  with  the  capitals  of 
each. 
.   In  what  direction  and  how  far  from  Vienna  is  Austerlitz? 

What  is  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

What  Islands  west  of  Scotland  ? 

What  are  the  ports  of  China  opened  by  the  late  treaty,  and  where  are  they 
situated  ? 

What  are  the  rivers  of  Asia  running  into  the  Northern  Ocean  ? 

Name  the  countries  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

V.  Arithmetic. 

Multiply  73  17  grs.  by  .05.  ■         •     ' 

Give  the  rule  for  calculating  simple  interest;  and  explain  the  terms  Princi- 
pal, Interest,  Rate  and  Amount. 

Reduce  f-||f f  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Describe  the  method  of  subtracting  by  Arithmetical  complement. 

What  are  the  first  ten  prime  numbers  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  greatest  common  measure ;  and  what  is  the  mode  of 
finding  it  ? 
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What  is  the  method  of  proving  Multiplication  by  casting  out  the  9's  ? 

Demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  method  of  proof? 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  Multiplication  Table  invented? 

When  were  the  Arabic  characters  in  Arithmetic  introduced  into  Europe? 

What  number  is  the  base  of  the  Decimal  scale  of  notation  ? 

Might  we  retain  the  same  figures  that  we  now  use,  and  the  same  principle 
of  notation,  with  a  different  number  for  the  base  of  the  scale? 

Express  in  this  way  the  number  of  days'in  the  year  in  a  scale  whose  base 
is  8. 

Express  in  the  same  way  the  number  of  fingers  on  your  two  hands  in  a 
scale  whose  base  is  2. 

What  advantages  might  a  duodecimal  scale  have  had  over  the  decimal  one  ? 

Describe  the  abbreviated  mode  of  multiplying  and  dividing  decimals. 

What  are  circulating  decimals  ? 

Express  in  figures  nineteen  million  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Express  in  coords  .0600017106. 

_2_  -|-  1 

Find  the  value  of  the  following  expression  :  g"     i  (3  +  5)  =^ 

How  many  spoons,  weighing  16  dwt.  each,  can  be  made  out  of  4  lbs.  7oz. 
4  dwt.  of  silver  ? 

What  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a  note  on  which  partial  payments 
have  been  made? 

What  is  the  square  root  of  956484  ?  •'  ' 

What  is  the  cube  root  of  5.8,  carried  to  two  places  of  decimals  ? 

What  is  the  sum  of  the  progression  2,  \,\,\,  \,  &c.,  continued  forever? 

/       VI.  Algebra.  " 

What  is  the  difference  between  Arithmetic  and  Algebra? 
What  is  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities  equal  to  ? 
What  is  a  "proportion  ?  _       .        "^  .  '       ■ 

What  is  an  equation  ? 
What  are  surd  quantities  ? 

What  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  system  of  logarithms  is  based? 
Find  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression  whose  sum  is  15,  and  the 
sum  of  their  squares  85. 

1 

Express  the  fraction     \  (  — )     in  the  form  of  an  integer  with  a  frac- 

^  x/  a"'  '  tional  index. 

V(l— x)+- 


V  (l  +  ^O 
Find  the  value  of  the  fraction — -^ 

1  +■ 


^  (1—0.--) 

y  (8a3  —  Q^a'^x  +  294ax2  —  MZx^)  = 

Develope  the  re'"  power  of  (a  +  &)  to  the  4th  or  5th  term,  or  sufficiently  to 
show  the  formula  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Divide  a"  —  1  by  a  —  1,  carrying  out  the  result  far  enough  to  show  the 
law  of  the  series. 

Perform  the  division  indicated  in  the  following  expression  : 
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DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST 

DISTRICT. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

In  the  first  number  we  commenced  a  documentary  history  of  the  Schools 
of  the  First  District,  by  a  republication  of  the  law  of  March  3,  1818,  with 
some  prefatory  remarks  in  regard  to  the  provisions  previously  existing  for 
supplying  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  poor  at  .the  public  expense.  Those 
»  who  are^desirous  of  learning  further  particulars  concerning  this  portion  of 
municipal  history  are  referred  to  an  address  delivered  by  J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq., 
President  of  the  City  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  Zane  street  Public  School.  This  address  was  published  by  request  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  contains  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting  particu- 
lars, well  worthy  of  being  thus  put  on  permanent  record. 

The  law  of  1818,  already  quoted,  omitting  the  technical  details,  contained 
the  following  provisions : 

1st,  The  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  were  erected  into  a  District, 
divided  into  four  Sections,  viz.:  1.  City  proper,  entitled  to  24  Directors; 
2.  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,  entitled  to  12  Directors;  3.  South- 
wark,  Moyamensing,  and  Passyunk,  entitled  to  12  Directors;  4.  Penn 
Township,  entitled  to  6  Directors. 

2nd,  These  separate  Boards  of  Directors  were  charged  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  the  general  management  and  control  of  the  schools  in 
their  several  sections. 

3rd,  These  sectional  Boards  were  directed  to  select  a  certain  number  from 
among  themselves — one  to  every  six,  that  is  to  say,  four  from  the  city,  two 
from  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,  two  from  Southwark,  Moyamen- 
sing and  Passyunk,  and  one  from  Penn  Township — to  constitute  a  Central 
Board  of  Control. 

4th,  The  Board  of  Control,  the  members  of  which  continued  after  their 
appointment  to  it  to  be  members  of  the  sectional  Boards,  were  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  determining  the  number  of  schools  and  school  houses  to  be 
erected  in  the  different  sections,  and  the  expense  of  the  same ;  of  providing 
books ;  of  prescribing  general  regulations  for  the  schools  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict; of- employing  a  secretary,  with  a  salary,  and  finally  oi^  drawing  on  the 
county  treasurer  for  the  money  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  act 
into  effect. 

5th,  Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  new  sections,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

6th,  The  Directors  were  to  report  semi-annually  to  the  Controllers,  and  the 
Controllers  annually  to  the  public, 

7th,  The  benefits  of  the  schools  established  under  the  act  were  limited  to 
the  indigent. 

8th,  The  schools  themselves  were  all  to  be  modelled  on  the  Lancasierian 
system. 

9th,  The  outer  sections,  as  they  are  called,  had  each  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  their  own,  viz.:  5th  Section,  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  By  berry  and  More- 
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land,  12  Directors;  6th  Section,  Gcrmantown,  Bristol  and  Roxborough,  8 
Directors ;  7th  Section,  Blockley  and  Kingsessing,  5  Directors.  These  sec- 
tions had  no  representation  in,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
but  determined  by  means  of  their  own  separate  Boards  the  children  who  were 
to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
same  in  the  private  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  power  to  draw 
on  the  county  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  their  tuition  bills.  The  Directors 
of  these  sections,  however,  had  no  power  to  ei'ect  schools  of  their  own,  ex- 
cept by  avaihng  themselves  of  the  general  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
new  sections,  which  would  put  them  under  the  Board  of  Control,  and  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  first  four  sections. 

The  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Control  appointed  under  this  law  were, 
Roberts  Vaux,  ^ 


Thomas  Stewardson, 
Joseph  Reed, 
William  Fry, 

George  Boyd, 
Peter  Keyser, 

Ebenezer  Ferguson, 
James  Ronaldson, 

David  Woelpper,       -         -      Fourth  Section. 


First  Section. 

Second  Section. 
Third  Section. 


Roberts  Vaux  was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  which  office  he  conti- 
nued to  hold  for  fourteen  years. 

The  First  Annual  Report,  dated  Feb.  11,  1819,  is  as  follows : 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  with  their  Ac- 
counts. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  section  of  an  act, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  public 
expense,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  the  Controllers  of 
the  Public  Schools  for  the  First  School  District  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, submit  a  statement  of  their  proceedings  and  accounts. 

They  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  at  a  period 
and  under  circumstances  by  no  means  propitious  to  the  experiment 
contemplated  to  be  made  in  the  new  system  of  free  public  education. 
For  nearly  ten  years  previously  to  the  enaction  of  the  law  under 
which  they  are  organized,  several  well  intended,  but  inadequate  and 
unsuccessful  legislative  provisions  had  been  applied  to  this  district,  for 
the  free  instruction  of  indigent  children.  It  was  natural,  in  so  far  as 
the  public  mind  had  become  familiar  with  the  inefficiency  and  expen- 
siveness  of  the  plans  formerly  adopted,  that  doubts  of  the  success, 
and  want  of  confidence  in  any  untried  scheme  should  be  manifest; 
whilst  unworthy  jealousies  and  illiberal  prejudices,  did  not  fail  to  cast 
their  influence  into  the  scale,  against  this  effort  to  produce  reform. 
With  these  combined  objections  and  difficulties  to  encounter,  the  Con- 
trollers began  their  labours,  without  (they  confess)  the  animating  ex- 
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pectation,  that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  they  would  have  been  ena- 
bled to  overcome  them.  Yet  such  is  the  gratifying  result,  as  will  be 
subsequently  shown.  In  order  to  estabhsh  the  utility  of  the  system 
now  in  successful  operation,  as  it  regards  the  benefits  which  it  confers 
upon  those  children  over  whom  its  protecting  care  is  extended,  as 
well  as  to  exhibit  its  importance  in  relation  to  economy  of  expense,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  furnish  a  condensed  statement  of  the  cost  of 
education,  under  previous  acts  of  Assembly,  and  communicate  such 
information  as  has  transpired,  connected  with  the  impositions  attend- 
ant on  the  execution  of  those  laws.  From  the  year  1810  to  the  month 
of  June  in  the  year  1818,  the  County  Commissioners  issued  orders 
upon  the  County  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  to  whom  the 
children  of  indigent  persons  were  entrusted  for  education,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dol- 
lars and  ninety-seven  cents. 

In  the  years  1815,  '16  and  '17,  the  number  of  children  returned  by 
the  Assessors  averaged  two  thousand  six  hundred  annually,  about 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  charged  to  the  Commissioners,  who  paid 
at  the  rate  of  eleven  dollars  per  annum,  for  each  child,  previously  to 
the  year  1817;  say  ten  dollars  per  annum  for  reading  alone,  and  twelve 
dollars  per  annum,  for  reading  and  writing. 

This  sum,  expended  for  the  proper  instruction  of  every  child  having 
claims  on  the  benevolent  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  is 
not  more  than  a  humane  and  provident  people  would  be  willing  to 
pay,  rather  than  risk  the  evils  which  for  want  of  moral  and  scholastic 
instruction  might  result  to  society;  but  when  it  is  believed  that  a 
small  part  only  of  the  children  thus  paid  for  were  actually  taught  in 
the  schools  in  which  they  were  enrolled — when  it  is  known  that  from 
the  nature  of  their  office,  the  various  services  they  have  to  perform, 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  laws,  it  was  impossible  for  the  County 
Commissioners  to  exercise  a  minute  and  availing  control  over  either 
the  pupils  or  teachers,  abundant  proof  is  atforded  that  the  former 
mode  of  conducting  this  important  business  was  fruitful  of  fraud  upon 
the  pubUc  bounty,  and  worse  than  useless  in  its  effects  upon  those  in- 
tended to  be  improved  by  it.*  From  the  oblivion  towards  which 
these  facts  were  passing,  the  Controllers  would  not  have  interposed, 
had  not  the  knowledge  of  them,  in  their  opinion,  been  essential  to  a 
just  estimate  of  the  advantages  already  produced  by  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  To  detail  the  more  prominent  results  of  this 
system  in  its  pecuniary  aspect,  and  enumerate  some  of  the  blessings 
which  they  trust  it  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  community,  will 
constitute  the  remaining  part  of  this  representation. 

The  Controllers  were  organized  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1818,  and 
proceeded  to  establish  schools  for  both  sexes  in  the  respective  sections, 
viz.:  two  in  Southwark,  two  in  Moyamensing,  two  in  the  Northern 
Liberties,  two  in  Kensington,  and  one  in  Penn  Towmship.  Their  at- 
tention was  in  the  next  place  engaged  in  organizing  a  temporary 
Model  School,  and  in  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  permanent 

*  In  one  of  the  sections,  where  a  minute  examination  was  made  to  supply  monitors  for 
the  Model  School,  not  30  of  300  children  paid  for  by  the  county  were  found  in  the  schools 
to  wiiich  they  were  sent  by  the  county  commissioners.  Results  of  a  similar  kind  appeared 
in  other  parts  of  the  district, 
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accommodation  of  those  schools  required  to  be  establislicd  by  the 
law,  which  latter  design  was  completed,  and  the  institution  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  author  of  the  system, 
on  the  21st  of  December  last.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Board 
of  Control  is  constituted,  connected  relatively  with  the  sectional 
Directors,  for  whom  it  is  required  on  some  subjects  to  determine,  and 
in  other  respects  to  enjoy  an  equality  of  powers,  taking  into  view  the 
liability  of  involving  conflicting  opinions  and  interests  in  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  so  various  and  extensive  as  those  which 
have  arisen  in  this  business,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the 
law  would  not  go  into  eticct  without  some  interruptions.  But  the 
Controllers  feel  it  to  be  due  to  those  who  are  associated  with  them  in 
this  important  concern,  as  w^ell  as  to  their  fellow  citizens  at  large,  to 
remark,  that  harmony  of  purpose,  and  assiduity  in  action,  have  uni- 
formly characterized  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  whole  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  Public  Schools 
under  the  care  of  the  Board,  at  the  last  quarterly  report,  was  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  distributed  as  follows,  viz.: 

Sections.  Schools.  Teachers. 

Model  School,     )  t        ,   t 

/--.I  ^„,  „    , .  I  Joseph  Lancaster, 

Chester  street,  )         ^  ' 

First,    .    JVbt  yet  provided. 

Second,    Adelphi  School,     .     .      S  tl^'"  ?,v' 

^  '  /  Eliza  Allison, 

TT^    •     ♦  (  Joseph  Ketler, 

Kensmgton,      ...         t      %       ,^,' 

^  (  Jane  rroudnt, 

rpi  •   1        T\T  .  S  Peter  M'Gowan, 

Ihn-d,  .    Movamensing, .     .     .      s  T\r     •     \\t-\ 

-  °  I  Maria  Wilson, 

c     ,,  ,  (  Sam'l  F.  Watson, 

Southward,.     .     .     .      j  Elizabeth  Millard, 

Fourth,  \  ^P^'"S  ^^^^'^^"'  ^"   °"^  I  Moses  Taylor, 
I  room,  .     .     .      )  ■^      ' 


The  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and 
the  girls  are  taught  the  same  branches,  as  well  as  needle  work,  in 
its  useful  and  economical  departments.  From  the  reports  rendered 
by  the  sections,  the  pupils  attend  with  much  regularity  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  exhibit  gratifying  proofs  of  improvement  in  their  learning, 
as  well  as  encouraging  evidence  of  advancement  in  their  morals. 
These  schools  are  inspected  at  stated  periods  by  committees  of  the 
respective  directions  by  whom  they  are  governed,  and  have  all  been 
visited  by  the  Controllers,  who  were  much  gratified  with  the  order  of 
the  scholars,  and  the  general  success  of  the  enterprise. 

From  the  subjoined  account,  examined  and  approved  by  the  audi- 
tors of  the  county,  it  will  appear,  that  23,049  dollars  and  85  cents 
have  been  drawn  from  the  county  treasury,  by  orders  of  the  Control- 
lers. Of  this  sum  15,001  dollars  and  3  cents,  have  been  expended  for 
a  lot  of  ground,  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  purchase  of  furni- 
ture, &c.,  for  the  Model  Schools ;  and  3,808  dollars  and  9  cents  for 
furnishing  sectional  schools,  which  aggregate  amount  of  18,809  dol- 


Boys. 

Girls. 

413 

320 

350 

330 

110 

92 

310 

360 

240 

160 

84 

76 

1507 

1338 
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lars  and  12  cents  is  invested  in  real  estate,  furniture,  &c.;  being  so 
much  stock  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 
to  be  annually  accounted  for; — 5,082  dollars  and  75  cents  have  been 
disbursed  for  maintaining  the  schools,  in  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries,  rent,  and  incidental  expenses ;  establishing  the  fact,  that  each 
child  has  cost  at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  and  57  cents  per  annum. 
Two  important  results  are  furnished  by  this  statement : 
First,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  a  gain  to  the  county  of  7  dollars  and 
43  cents  in  the  education  of  each  pupil  on  the  system  now  adopted, 
when  compared  with  the  fornier  mode;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
proves  that  upon  this  plan,  instruction  is  reduced  to  a  rate  so  cheap, 
as  at  some  future  period,  in  all  probability,  to  require  of  the  public  no 
other  aid  than  the  first  cost  of  buildings  to  accommodate  schools,  and 
the  voluntary  superintendence  of  them  by  directors  chosen  by  law ; 
for  with  such  assistance  the  parents  of  few  children  could  be  excused 
from  the  payment  of  that  trifling  sum  for  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring. 

In  conclusion,  the  Controllers  feel  authorised  to  express  their 
opinion,  that  the  system  of  education  under  their  care  appears  to 
them  to  be  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  support,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  valuable  for  its  economy — practical  in  its  communication 
of  useful  learning — or  an  efficient  mean  whereby  the  minds  of  youth 
may  be  impressed  with  those  great  principles  of  morality  and  vir- 
tue, so  conducive  to  their  own  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

By  order  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

2d  month  (February)  11,  1819. 

The  foregoing  report  includes,  of  course,  only  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  of  the  first  four  sections  which  were  under  them.  What  was 
done  in  the  outer  sections,  that  is,  the  5th,  6th  and  7th,  can  be  gathered  only 
from  the  report  of  the  county  auditors.  From  this  we  learn,  that  in  these 
three  sections  there  were  kept  in  private  schools  at  the  public  cost  237  chil- 
dren, for  an  average  period  of  three  months,  at  an  average  expense  of  811  12 
per  annum,  each  child. 


RECESSES. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confine  children  to  one  position,  or  one  employ- 
ment any  length  of  time.  In  more  advanced  schools,  where  there  are  various 
departments,  taught. in  separate  rooms,  a  change  of  classes  from  one  room  to 
another,  at  the  end  of  every  hour,  gives  to  some  extent  the  physical  relief  that 
is  needed.  But  in  schools  where  all  the  pupils  are  congregated,  and  all.  the 
instruction  is  given  in  one  room,  a  short  recess  of,  say  ten  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  every  hour,  is  as  essential  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  children,  as  it 
is  to  their  physical  well  being. 
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From  the  Providence  Chronicle. 

THE  BABY'S   COMPLAINT. 

O,  MOTHER,  dear  mother,  no  wonder  I  cry, 
More  wonder  by  far  that  your  baby  don't  die; 
No  matter  wliat  ails  me,  no  matter  who's  here, 
No  matter  how  hungry  the  "  poor  Httle  dear  !" 
No  matter  if  full  or  all  out  of  breath, 
She  trots  me  and  trots  me,  and  trots  me  to  death  ! 

I  love  my  dear  nurse,  but  I  dread  that  great  knee ; 
I  like  all  her  talk,  but  wo  unto  me  ! 
She  can't  be  contented  with  talking  so  pretty. 
And  washing  and  dressing,  and  doing  her  duty ; 
All  that  's  very  well ;  I  can  bear  soap  and  water ; 
But  mother,  she  is  an  unmerciful  trotter  ! 

Pretty  ladies,  I  want  just  to  look  at  your  faces  ; 

Pretty  lamp,  pretty  fire,  let  me  see  how  it  blazes  ; 

How  can  I,  my  head  going  bibbity  bob  ? 

And  she  trots  me  the  harder,  the  harder  I  sob. 

Oh  mother,  do  stop  her,  I  'm  inwardly  sore, 

I  hiccup  and  cry,  and  she  trots  me  the  more, 

And  talks  about  "  wind,"  when  't  is  she  makes  me  ache  ; 

Wish  't  would  blow  her  away,  for  poor  baby's  sake ! 

Thank  goodness,  I  'm  still  ;  O,  blessed  be  quiet  ! 
I  'm  glad  my  dear  mother  is  willing  to  try  it  ; 
Of  foolish  old  customs  my  mother  's  no  lover. 
And  the  wisdom  of  this  she  can  never  discover  ; 
I  '11  rest  me  awhile,  and  just  look  about, 
And  laugh  up  at  Sally,  who  peeps  in  and  out, 
And  pick  up  some  notions  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  fill  my  small  noddle  before  I'm  a  man. 

O  dear,  is  that  she,  is  she  coming  so  soon  ? 

She  's  bringing  my  dinner  with  tea-cup  and  spoon  ; 

She'll  hold  me  with  one  hand,  in  t'  other  the  cup. 

And  as  fast  as  it 's  down,  she  '11  just  shake  it  up  ; 

And  thumpity  thump,  with  the  greatest  delight, 

Her  heel  it  is  going  from  morning  till  night ; 

All  over  the  house  3.'ou  may  hear  it,  I  'm  sure, 

Trot, — trotting  !  just  think  what  I  'm  doomed  to  endure  ! 


LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

The  intellectual  improvement  of  this  interesting  being,  and  the  pro- 
gress she  has  made  in  expressing  her  ideas,  is  truly  gratifying. 

She  uses  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes  with  great  facility, 
and  great  rapidity ;  she  has  increased  her  vocabulary,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend the  names  of  all  common  objects;  she  uses  adjectives  expres- 
sive of  positive  qualities,  such  as  hard,  soft,  sweet,  sour,  &c. ;  verbs 
expressive  of  action,  as  give,  take,  ride,  run,  &c.,  in  the  present,  past, 
and  future  tense;  she  connects  adjectives  with  nouns,  to  express  their 
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qualities;  she  introduces  verbs  into  sentences,  and  connects  them  by 
conjunctions ;  for  instance,  a  gentleman  having  given  her  an  apple, 
she  said,  man  gave  Laura  sweet  apple. 

She  can  count  to  high  numbers;  she  can  add  and  subtract  small 
numbers. 

But  the  most  gratifying  acquirement  which  she  has  made,  and  the 
one  which  has  given  her  the  most  delight,  is  the  power  of  irriting  a 
legible  hand,  and  expressing  her  thoughts  upon  paper.  She  writes 
with  a  pencil  in  a  grooved  line,  and  makes  her  letters  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. 

She  was  sadly  puzzled,  at  first,  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
cess, to  which  she  was  subjected ;  but,  when  the  idea  dawned  upon 
her  mind,  that,  by  means  of  it,  she  could  convey  intelligence  to  her 
mother,  her  delight  was  unbounded.  She  applied  herself  with  great 
diligence,  and,  in  a  few  months,  actually  wrote  a  legible  letter  to  her 
mother,  in  which  she  conveyed  information  of  her  being  well,  and  of 
her  coming  home  in  ten  weeks.  It  was,  indeed,  only  the  skeleton  of 
a  letter ;  but  still,  it  expressed,  in  legible  characters,  a  vague  outline 
of  the 'ideas  which  were  passing  in  her  mind.  She  was  very  impa- 
tient to  have  the  man  carry  this^  letter;  for  she  supposed  that  the  ut- 
most limit  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  was  to  employ  a  man  to 
run  backward  and  forward,  between  our  institution  and  the  different 
towns  where  the  pupils  live,  to  fetch  and  carry  letters. 

She  has  improved  very  much  in  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
intellect.  Her  countenance  beams  wath  intelligence ;  she  is  always 
active  at  study,  work,  or  play;  she  never  repines,  and,  most  of  the 
lime,  is  gay  and  frolicsome. 

She  is  now  very  expert  with  her  needle,  she  knits  very  easily,  and 
can  make  twine  bags,  and  various  fancy  articles,  very  prettily.  She 
is  very  docile,  has  a  quick  sense  of  propriety,  dresses  herself  with 
great  neatness,  and  is  always  correct  in  her  deportment.  In  short,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  child  in  the  possession  of  all  her  senses, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  that  wealth  and  parental  love 
can  bestow,  who  is  more  contented  and  cheerful,  or  to  whom  exist- 
ence seems  a  greater  blessing,  than  it  does  to  this  bereaved  creature, 
for  whom  the  sun  has  no  light,  the  air  no  sound,  and  the  flowers  no 
color  or  smell. 

The  account  given  in  the  report,  of  Laura  Bridgman,  though  suffi- 
ciently minute  iov  conveying  an  idea  of  her  situation  and  acquire- 
ments, is  not  sufficiently  so  for  those  who  regard  her  case  as  interest- 
ing and  important  in  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

Such  persons  are  assured,  that  careful  observations  continue  to  be 
made,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  order  of  developments,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  her  intellectual  faculties.  The  result  will  pro- 
bably be  made  public.  Meantime,  the  following  general  observations, 
added  to  those  in  the  last  reports,  will  serve  to  make  out  a  general, 
continuous  history  of  the  case. 

Having  mastered  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes,  and 
learned  fo  spell,  readily,  the  names  of  every  thing  within  her  reach, 
she  was  then  taught  words  expressive  of  positive  qualities,  as  hard- 
ness, softness ;  and  she  readily  learned  to  express  the  quality,  by  con- 
necting the  adjective  hard  or  soft,  with  the  substantive ;  though  she 
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generally  followed  what  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  natural  order, 
in  the  succession  of  ideas,  placing  the  substantive  first. 

It  was  found  too  dillicult,  iiowever,  then,  to  make  her  understand 
any  general  expression  of  quality,  as  hardness,  softness,  in  the  abstract. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  process  of  mind  most  difficult  of  performance  to  any, 
especially  to  deaf  mutes. 

One  of  her  earliest  sentences,  after  learning  the  adjectives,  was 
this:  she  had  found  the  matron  ill,  and  understood  that  her  head 
pained  her;  so  she  said,  '*  Smith  head  sick — Laura  sorry." 

Next,  she  was  put  to  the  positive  expression  of  relation  to  place, 
which  she  could  understand.  For  instance,  a  ring  was  taken,  and 
placed  on  a  box,  then  the  words  were  spelt  to  her,  and  she  repeated 
them  from  imitation.  Then  the  ring  was  placed  on  a  hat,  and  a  sign 
given  her  to  spell;  she  spelt,  rivf!;  on  box;  but  being  checked,  and  the 
right  words  given,  she  immediately  began  to  exercise  her  judgment, 
and,  as  usual,  seemed  intently  thinking.  Then  the  same  was  repeated 
with  a  bag,  a  desk,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  until,  at  last,  she 
learned  that  she  must  name  the  thing  07i  which  the  article  was. 

Then  the  same  article  was  put  into  the  box,  and  the  words  ring  in 
box  given  her.  This  puzzled  her  for  many  minutes,  and  she  would 
make  mistakes;  for  instance,  after  she  had  learned  to  say  correctly 
whether  the  ring  was  on  or  in  a  box,  a  drawer,  a  hat,  a  bucket,  &c., 
if  she  were  asked,  where  is  house,  or  matron,  she  would  say,  m  box. 
Cross-questioning,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  to  ascertain  whether 
she  really  understands  the  force  of  the  words  she  is  learning ;  for, 
when  the  true  meaning  dawns  upon  her  mind,  the  light  spreads  to  her 
countenance. 

In  this  case,  the  perception  seemed  instantaneous,  and  the  natural 
sign  by  which  she  expressed  it,  was  peculiar  and  striking.  She  spelt 
on,  then  laid  one  hand  on  the  other;  then  she  spelt  into,  and  enclosed 
one  hand  icithin  the  other. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  her  common  expressions, 
or  the  meaning  of  them,  may  be  found  from  the  fact,  that  a  lesson  of 
two  hours  upon  the  words  right  and  left,  was  deemed  very  profitable, 
if  she,  in  that  time,  really  mastered  the  idea. 

No  definite  course  of  instruction  can  be  marked  out ;  for  her  inqui- 
sitiveness  is  so  great,  that  she  is  very  much  disconcerted  if  any  ques- 
tion which  occurs  to  her  is  deferred  until  the  lesson  is  ov^er.  It  is 
deemed  best  to  gratify  her,  if  her  inquiry  has  any  bearing  on  the  les- 
son ;  and  often  she  leads  her  teacher  far  away  from  the  objects  he 
commenced  with. 

For  instance,  picking  up  a  nail  in  one  of  her  lessons,  she  instantly 
asked  its  name,  and  it  being  spelt,  she  was  dissatisfied,  and  thought 
the  teacher  had  made  a  mistake,  for  she  knew  n  a  i  I  stood  for  her 
finger  nail,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to  go  to  head-quarters,  to  be 
sure  the  teacher  was  right. 

She  often  asks  questions,  which,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  to  her,  for  it  is  painful  to  excite  such  a  vivid  curiosity 
as  now  exists  in  her  mind,  and  then  baulk  it.  For  instance,  she  once 
asked,  with  much  eagerness,  why  one  arrangement  of  letters  was  not 
as  good  as  another,  to  express  the  name  of  a  thing ;  as  why  t  ac 
should  not  express  the  idea  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  c  a  /.     This  she 
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expressed,  partly  by  signs  and  partly  by  words,  but  her  meaning  was 
perfectly  clear;'  she  was  puzzled,  and  wished  an  explanation. 

An  extract  from  the  diary  kept  by  her  instructor,  will  give  an  idea 
of  her  manner  of  questioning. 

"  December  3. 

"  Spent  one  hour  in  giving  Laura  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  left  and  right.  She  readily  conceived  that  left  hand  meant 
her  left  hand,  but  with  difficulty  generalized  the  term.  At  last,  how- 
ever, she  caught  the  idea,  and  eagerly  spelt  the  name  of  her  arms, 
hands,  fingers,  feet,  ears,  &c.,  as  they  were  touched,  and  named  them, 
right  or  left,  as  might  be;  suddenly  pausing,  however,  and  looking 
puzzled,  she  put  her  finger  on  her  nose,  and  asked  if  that  were  left  or 
right.  Thus  she  continually  puzzles  one;  but  such  is  her  eagerness 
to  find  out  one's  meaning,  such  a  zealous  co-operation  is  there  on  her 
part,  that  it  is  a  delightful  task  to  teach  her. 

"  Uses  to-day,  freely,  the  prepositions  in  and  on  ;  she  says,  teacher 
sitting  in  sofa ; — do  not  dare  to  correct  her  in  such  cases  of  anomalous 
usage  of  the  preposition,  but  prefer  to  let  her  be  in  error,  than  shake 
her  faith  in  a  rule  given.  The  corrections  must  be  made  by  and  by; 
the  sofa  having  sides,  she  naturally  says  in.'" 

In  her  eagerness  to  advance  her  knowledge  of  words,  and  to  com- 
municate her  ideas,  she  coins  words,  and  is  always  guided  by  analogy. 
Sometimes  her  process  of  vord-making  is  very  interesting.  For  in- 
stance, after  some  time  spent  in  giving  her  an  idea  of  the  abstract 
meaning  of  alone,  she  seemed  to  obtain  it,  and  to  understand  that 
being  by  one's  self  was  to  be  alone,  or  al-one.  She  was  told  to  go  to 
her  chamber,  or  school,  or  elsewhere,  and  return  alone;  she  did  so, 
but  soon  after  wishing  to  go  with  one  of  the  little  girls,  she  strove  to 
express  her  meaning  thus — Laura  go  al-tico. 

The  same  eagerness  is  manifested  in  her  attempts  to  define,  for  the 
purpose  of  classification ;  for  instance,  some  one  giving  her  the  word 
bachelor;  she  came  to  her  teacher  for  a  definition.  She  was  taught 
that  men  who  had  wives  were  husbands,  those  who  had  none, 
bachelors.  When  asked  if  she  understood,  she  said,  "  man  no  have 
wife  bachelor ;  Tenny  bachelor ;"  referring  to  an  old  friend  of  hers. 
Being  told  to  define  bachelor,  she  said,  "  bachelor  no  have  icife,  and 
smoke  pipe.''  Thus  she  considered  the  individual  peculiarity  of 
smoking,  in  one  person,  as  a  specific  mark  of  the  species  bachelor. 

Then,  in  order  to  test  her  knowledge  of  the  word,  it  was  said  by 
her  teacher,  Tenny  has  got  no  wife;  what  is  Tenny t" 

She  paused,  and  then  said,  "  Tenny  is  wrong!" 

The  word  widow  being  explained  to  her,  a  woman  whose  husband 
is  dead,  and  she  being  called  upon  to  define,  she  said,  ividow  is  woman, 
man  dead,  and  cokl ;"  and  eked  out  her  meaning,  by  sinking  down, 
and  dropping  her  hand,  to  signify  in  the  ground. 

The  two  last  words  she  added  herself,  they  not  having  been  in  the 
definition ;  but  she  instantly  associates  the  idea  of  coldness,  and  burial, 
with  death. 

Her  having  acquired  any  idea  of  death  was  not  by  the  wish  of  her 
teacher ;  it  having  been  his  intention  to  reserve  the  subject,  until  such 
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a  development  of  her  reason  should  be  attained,  as  would  enable  him 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of  it. 

He  hopes,  still,  by  aid  of  the  analogy  of  the  germination  and  growth 
of  plants,  to  give  her  a  consoling  hope  of  resurrection,  to  counterbal- 
ance the  almost  instinctive  dread  of  death. 

She  had  touched  a  dead  body,  before  she  came  to  the  institution. 
She  easily  acquired  a  knowledge  and  use  of  active  verbs,  especially 
those  expressive  of  tangible  action ;  as  to  walk,  to  run,  to  sew,  to 
shake. 

At  first,  of  course,  no  distinction  could  be  made  of  mood  and  tense. 
She  used  the  words  in  a  general  sense,  and  according  to  the  order  of 
her  sense  of  ideas.  Thus,  in  asking  some  one  to  give  her  bread,  she 
would  first  use  the  word  expressive  of  the  leading  idea,  and  say, 
" Laura  bread  give'''  If  she  wanted  water,  she  would  say,  " vater 
drink  Laura^ 

Soon,  however,  she  learned  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  of  the 
difference  of  past,  present  and  future  tense ;  for  instance,  here  is  an 
early  sentence,  ^' Keller  is  sick — lohen  ivill  Keller  ivell  ?"  The  use  of 
be  she  had  not  acquired. 

Having  acquired  the  use  of  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  prepo- 
sitions, and  conjunctions,  it  was  deemed  time  to  make  the  experiment 
of  trying  to  teach  her  to  ivi'iie,  and  to  show  her  that  she  might  com- 
municate her  ideas  to  persons  not  in  contact  with  her. 

It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  mute  amazement  with  which  she 
submitted  to  the  process,  the  docility  with  which  she  imitated  every 
motion,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  she  moved  her  pencil,  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  same  track,  until  .she  could  form  the  letter. 
But  when,  at  last,  the  idea  dawned  upon  her,  that  by  this  mysterious 
process  she  could  make  other  people  understand  what  she  thought, 
her  joy  was  boundless. 

Never  did  a  child  apply,  more  eagerly  and  joyfully,  to  any  task, 
than  she  did  to  this ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  she  could  make  every  let- 
ter distinctly,  and  separate  words  from  each  other. 

The  following  anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  her  fondness  for  teazing, 
or  innocent  fun  or  mischief.  Her  teacher  looking  one  day,  unobserved, 
into  the  girls'  playroom,  saw  three  blind  girls  playing  with  the  rock- 
inghorse.  Laura  was  on  the  crupper,  another  in  the  saddle,  and  a 
third  clinging  on  the  neck,  and  they  were  all  in  high  glee,  swinging 
backward  and  forward,  as  far  as  the  rockers  would  roll.  There  was 
a  peculiarly  arch  look  in  Laura's  countenance — the  natural  language 
of  sly  fun.  She  seemed  prepared  to  give  a  spring,  and,  suddenly, 
when  her  end  was  lowest,  and  the  others  were  perched  high  in  the 
air,  she  sidled  quickly  ofl'on  to  the  floor,  and  down  went  the  other  end, 
so  swiftly  as  to  throw  the  girls  off  the  horse. 

This  Laura  evidently  expected ;  for  she  stood,  a  moment,  convulsed 
with  laughter,  then  ran  eagerly  forward,  with  outstretched  hands,  to 
find  the  girls,  almost  screaming  with  joy.  As  soon,  however  as  she 
got  hold  of  one  of  them,  she  perceived  that  she  was  hurt;  and  in- 
stantly her  countenance  changed,  she  seemed  shocked  and  grieved, 
and  after  caressing  and  comforting  her  playmate,  she  found  the  other, 
and  seemed  to  apologize,  by  spelling  the  word  imvng,  and  caressing 
her. 
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When  she  can  puzzle  her  teacher  she  is  pleased,  and  often  purposely 
spells  a  word  wrong,  with  a  playful  look;  and,  if  she  catch  her  teacher 
in  a  mistake,  she  bursts  into  an  ecstacy  of  laughter. 

When  her  teacher  had  been  at  work,  giving  her  an  idea  of  the 
words,  carpenter,  chairmaker,  painter,  &c.,  in  a  generic  sense,  and 
told  her  that  blacksmiths  made  nails,  she  instantly  held  up  her  fingers, 
and  asked  if  a  blacksmith  made  them,  though  she  knew  well  he  did  not. 

With  little  girls  of  her  own  age  she  is  full  of  frolic  and  fun ;  and 
no  one  enjoys  a  game  at  rom-ps  more  than  Laura. 

She  has  the  same  fondness  for  a  dress,  for  ribands,  and  for  finery,  as 
other  girls  of  her  age ;  and  as  a  proof  that  it  arises  from  the  same 
amiable  desire  of  pleasing  others,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whenever 
she  has  a  new  bonnet,  or  any  new  article  of  dress,  she  is  particularly 
desirous  to  go  to  meeting,  or  to  go  out  with  it.  If  people  do  not  no- 
tice it,  she  directs  their  attention  by  placing  their  hands  upon  it. 

Generally  she  indicates  her  preference  for  such  visiters  as  are  the 
best  dressed. 

She  is  so  much  in  company  with  blind  persons,  that  she  thinks  blind- 
ness common,  and  when  first  meeting  a  person,  she  asks  if  they  are 
blind,  or  she  feels  of  their  eyes. 

She  evidently  knows  that  the  blind  differ  from  seeing  persons,  for 
when  she  shows  blind  persons  any  thing,  she  always  puts  their  fingers 
on  it. 

She  seems  to  have  a  perception  of  character,  and  to  have  no  esteem 
for  those  who  have  little  intellect.  The  following  anecdote  is  signifi- 
cant of  her  perception  of  character,  and  shows,  that  from  her  friends 
she  requires  something  more  than  good-natured  indulgence. 

A  new  scholar  entered  school — a  little  girl,  about  Laura's  age. 
She  was  very  helpless,  and  Laura  took  great  pride  and  great  pains  in 
showing  her  the  way  about  the  house,  assisting  her  to  dress  and  un- 
dress, and  doing  for  her  many  things  vt'hich  she  could  not  do  herself. 

In  a  few  weeks  it  began  to  be  apparent  even  to  Laura  that  the  child 
was  not  only  helpless,  but  naturally  very  stupid,  being  almost  an  idiot. 
Then  Laura  gave  her  up  in  despair,  and  avoided  her ;  and  has  ever 
since  had  an  aversion  to  being  with  her,  passing  her  by,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt. By  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  she  attributes  to  this  child 
all  those  countless  deeds  which  Mr.  Nobody  does  in  every  house.  If 
a  chair  is  broken,  or  any  thing  is  misplaced,  and  no  one  knows  who 
did  it,  Laura  attributes  it  at  once  to  this  child. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  she  is  familiar  with  the  processes 
of  addition  and  subtraction,  in  small  numbers.  Subtracting  one  num- 
ber from  another  puzzled  her  for  a  time ;  but,  by  help  of  objects,  she 
accomplished  it.  She  can  count  and  conceive  objects,  to  about  one 
hundred  in  number ;  to  express  an  indefinitely  great  number,  or  more 
than  she  can  count,  she  says  hundred.  If  she  thought  a  friend  was 
to  be  absent  many  years,  she  would  say — will  come  hundred  Sun- 
days;  meaning  weeks.  She  is  pretty  accurate  in  measuring  time, 
and  seems  to  have  an  intuitive  tendency  to  do  it.  Unaided  by  the 
changes  of  night  and  day,  by  the  light,  or  the  sound  of  any  timepiece, 
she,  nevertheless,  divides  time  accurately. 

With  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  week  itself,  as  a  whole,  she  is 
perfectly  famiUar.     For  instance,  if  asked  what  day  will  it  be,  in  fif- 
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teen  days  more,  she  readily  names  the  day  of  the  week.  The  day 
she  divides  by  the  commencement  and  end  of  school,  by  the  recesses, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  meal-times. 

She  goes  to  bed,  punctually,  at  seven  o'clock,  and  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. For  some  time  after  she  came  under  our  charge,  she  had  some 
one  to  put  her  to  bed,  every  night;  but  soon  it  was  thought  best  to 
send  her  alone ;  and  that  she  might  not  wait  for  any  one,,she  was  left 
alone,  one  evening,  and  she  sat  until  quite  late,  a  person  watching 
her;  and  at  last  she  seemed  to  form  her  resolution,  suddenly.  She 
jumped  up,  and  groped  her  way  up  to  bed.  From  that  time  to  this 
she  has  never  required  to  be  told  to  go  to  bed ;  but,  at  the  arrival  of 
the  hour  for  retiring,  she  goes  by  herself. 

Those  persons  who  hold  that  the  capacity  of  perceiving  and  mea- 
suring the  lapse  of  time  is  an  innate  and  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind, 
may  deem  it  an  important  fact,  that  Laura  evidently  can  measure 
time  so  accurately,  as  to  distinguish  between  a  half  and  a  whole  note 
of  music. 

Seated  at  the  piano  forte,  she  would  strike  the  notes,  in  a  measure 
like  the  following,  quite  correctly. 


m^m^^^^^^m 


Now,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  she  must  have  a  clear  perception  of 
lapse  of  time,  in  order  to  strike  the  two  eighths  at  the  right  instant ; 
for,  in  the  first  measure,  they  occur  at  the  second  beat;  in  the  second 
measure,  at  the  third  beat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  practice  will  enable  her  to  subdivide  time 
still  more,  nay,  minutely.  Possibly  some  attach  an  undue  degree  of 
importance  to  this  power  of  measuring  time,  considered  in  a  metaphy- 
sical point  of  view;  for  any  one  may  make  the  same  experiment  upon 
himself,  and,  by  stopping  his  ears  and  closing  his  eyes,  will  find  he 
can  measure  time,  or  the  duratio7i  of  his  sensation,  and  know  which 
of  two  periods  is  longest;  nevertheless,  we  shall  continue  carefully  to 
note  the  phenomena  in  the  case  of  Laura,  for  the  benefit  of  whom 
they  may  concern. 

It  is  interesting,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  know  the  eflfect 
of  the  deprivation  of  three  senses  upon  the  remaining  two. 

The  sense  of  smell  being  destroyed,  it  seems  a  curious  question 
whether  the  effect  upon  the  organ  of  taste  is  general  or  particular; — 
that  is,  whether  the  taste  is  blunted,  generally,  and  for  all  things  alike, 
or  whether  one  kind  of  sapidity  is  more  aftected  than  another.  To 
ascertain  this,  some  experiments  have  been  tried ;  but,  as  yet,  not 
enough  to  enable  one  to  state,  confidently,  the  results  in  minute  dis- 
tinction.    The  general  conclusions  are  these : 

Acids  seem  to  made  a  vivid  and  distinct  impression  upon  the  taste, 
and  she  apparently  distinguishes  the  diflx^rent  degrees  of  acidity,  better 
than  of  sweetness  or  bitterness.  She  can  distinguish  between  wine, 
cider,  and  vinegar,  better  than  substances  like  manna,  liquorice,  and 
sugar.  Of  bitters  she  seems  to  have  less  perception,  or,  indeed,  hardly 
any;  for  on  putting  powdered  rhubarb  into  her  mouth,  she  called  it 
tea,  and  on  one  saying  no,  and  telling  her  to  taste  dose,  she  evidently 
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did  try  to  taste  it,  but  still  called  it  tea,  and  spit  it  out ;  but  without 
any  contortion,  or  any  indication  of  its  being  particularly  disagreeable. 
Of  course  she  has  a  repugnance  to  this  kind  of  experiments,  and  it 
seems  almost  imposing  upon  her  good  nature,  to  push  them  very  far; 
we  shall,  however,  be  soon  able  to  ascertain,  certainly,  how  far  she 
can  distinguish  ditierent  sapid  bodies.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the 
physiology  of  the  taste,  know  that  the  highest  degree  of  gusto,  or  the 
acme  of  pleasure,  is  not  obtained  until  just  as  the  morsel  has  slipped 
over  the  glottis,  and  is  on  its  way,  beyond  power  of  recall,  down  the 
oesophagus.  This  seems  to  be  a  wise  precaution  of  Nature,  to  pre- 
vent the' stomach  being  cheated  of  its  due;  for  if  the  highest  degree 
of  pleasure  in  eating  could  be  obtained,  without  absolutely  swallow- 
ino-  the  morsel,  the  epicure  could  have  an  exhaustless  source  of  plea- 
sure, and  need  never  degenerate  into  the  gourmand. 

Some  physiologists  who  have  speculated  upon  this  subject,  consider 
that  this  final  cUmax  of  the  pleasure  of  taste,  is  produced  by  a  fine 
aroma,  which,  rising  from  the  morsel  and  mounting  up  the  fauces, 
pleasantly  titillates  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  The 
fact,  that  when  we  have  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  the  fauces  are  ob- 
structed, the  taste  is  blunted,  seems  to  bear  out  this  supposition;  but, 
from  some  observations  on  Laura,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
some  other  cause  must  contribute  to  the  etfect. 

She  appears  to  care  less  for  the  process  of  mastication  than  deglu- 
tition ;  and  probably  it  is  only  the  necessity  of  mechanical  trituration 
of  food,  which  induces  her  to  go  through  with  it,  before  hastening  to 
the  pleasant  part  of  swallowing.  Now,  as  the  imperfection  of  smell 
impairs  the  taste  in  the  tongue  and  palate,  during  mastication,  it  should 
have  the  same  efiect  in  deglutition,  supposing  this  theory  to  be  cor- 
rect: but  it  seems  not  to  be  so;  else  Laura  would  have  little  induce- 
ment to  swallow,  save  to  fill  a  vacuity  of  stomach.  Now,  it  seems 
doubtful,  whether  the  feeling  of  vacuity  of  stomach,  strictly  speaking, 
would  show  a  child  the  road  for  the  food,  or  whether  it  would  not  be 
as  likely  to  stuff  bread  into  its  ear,  as  into  its  mouth,  if  it  had  no 
pleasurable  sensation  in  tasting ;  and  further,  if  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sation did  not  increase  and  tempt  to  deglutition,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
hunger  or  vacuity  of  stomach,  alone,  would  teach  a  child  to  swallow 
the  chewed  morsel. 

On  the  whole  she  seems  to  care  less  for  eating  than  most  children 
of  her  age. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  very  acute,  even  for  a  blind 
person.  It  is  shown  remarkably  in  the  readiness  with  which  she  dis- 
tinguishes persons.  There  are  forty  inmates  in  the  female  wing,  with 
all  of  whom,  of  course,  Laura  is  acquainted;  whenever  she  is  walk- 
ing through  the  passage-ways,  she  perceives,  by  the  jar  of  the  floor, 
or  the  agitation  of  the  air,  that  some  one  is  near  her,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  pass  her  without  being  recognised.  Her  little  arms 
are  stretched  out,  and  the  instant  she  grasps  a  hand,  a  sleeve,  or  even 
part  of  the  dress,- she  knows,  and  lets  the  person  pass  on  with  some 
sign  of  recognition. 

The  innate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  instinctive  efforts  which 
the  human  faculties  make,  to  exercise  their  functions,  are  shown  most 
remarkably  in  Laura.     Her  tiny  fingers  are  to  her  as  eyes,  and  ears, 
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and  nose;  and  most  deftly  and  incessantly  does  she  keep  them  in 
motion;  like  the  feelers  of  some  insects,  which  are  continually  agi- 
tated, and  which  touch  every  grain  of  sand  in  the  path,  so  Laura's 
arms  and  hands  are  continually  in  play ;  and  when  she  is  walking 
with  a  person,  she  not  only  recognises  every  thing  she  passes  within 
touching  distance,  but,  by  continually  touching  her  companion's 
hands,  she  ascertains  what  he  is  doing.  A  person,  walking  across  a 
room  while  she  had  hold  on  his  left  arm,  would  find  it  hard  to  take  a 
pencil  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with  his  right  hand,  without  her 
perceiving  it. 

Her  judgment  of  distances,  and  of  relations  of  place,  is  very  accu- 
rate. kShe  will  rise  from  her  seat,  go  straight  towards  a  door,  put  out 
her  hand  just  at  the  right  time,  and  grasp  the  handle  with  precision. 

When  she  runs  against  a  door,  which  is  shut,  but  which  she  ex- 
pected to  find  open,  she  does  not  fret,  but  rubs  her  head  and  laughs, 
as  though  she  perceived  the  ludicrous  position  of  a  person  flat  against 
a  door,  trying  to  walk  through  it. 

The  constant  and  tireless  exercise  of  her  feelers  gives  her  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  thing  about  the  house  ;  so  that,  if  a  new 
article,  a  bundle,  bandbox,  or  even  a  new  book,  is  laid  any  where  in 
the  apartments  which  she  frequents,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore, in  her  ceaseless  rounds,  she  would  find  it,  and,  from  something 
about  it,  she  would  generally  discover  to  whom  it  belonged. 

She  perceives  the  approach  of  persons  by  the  undulations  of  the  air 
striking  her  face ;  and  she  can  distinguish  the  step  of  those  who  tread 
hard,  and  jar  the  floor. 

At  table,  if  told  to  be  still,  she  sits  and  conducts  herself  with  pro- 
priety; handles  her  cup,  spoon,  and  fork,  like  other  children;  so  that 
a  stranger,  looking  at  her,  would  take  her  for  a  very  pretty  child, 
with  a  green  riband  over  her  eyes. 

But  when  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  chooses,  she  is  continually  feeling 
of  things,  and  ascertaining  their  size,  shape,  density,  and  use ;  asking 
their  names  and  their  purposes,  going  on  with  insatiable  curiosity, 
step  by  step,  towards  knowledge. 

Thus  doth  her  active  mind,  though  all  silent  and  darkling  within, 
commune  by  means  of  her  one  sense,  with  things  external,  and  gratify 
its  innate  craving  for  knowledge,  by  close  and  ceaseless  attention. 

Qualities  and  appearances,  unappreciable  or  unheeded  by  others, 
are  to  her  of  great  significance  and  value;  and  by  means  of  these, 
her  knowledge  of  external  nature  and  physical  relations  vi^ill,  in  time, 
become  extensive. 

If  the  same  success  shall  attend  the  cultivation  of  her  moral  nature, 
as  has  followed  that  of  her  intellect  and  her  perceptive  faculties,  great 
will  be  the  reward  to  her,  and  most  interesting  will  be  the  results  to 
others. 
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SHOULD  CHILDREN  BE  TAUGHT  TO  READ  BEFORE  THEY 
KNOW  THEIR  LETTERS? 

To  many  of  our  readers  we  have  no  doubt  this  question  may  seem  a  very 
strange  one  to  ask,  and  it  may  seem  still  stranger  that  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  take  any  considerable  time  to  answer  it.  Very  many,  probably 
the  majorrty,  even  of  teachers,  in  this  region,  are  not  aware  that  for  some 
years  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
is  now  confidently  maintained  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on 
education,  that  the  old  method  of  teaching  a  child  to  read  by  first  teachino- 
him  the  alphabet,  is  all  a  mistake — that  the  true,  natural,  certain  and  only 
philosophical  method  is  to  begin  with  words,  and  when  the  child  has  learned  to 
know  by  sight  and  to  pronounce  correctly  a  certain  number  of  words,  he  may 
then  and  not  before,  learn  to  analyze  these  words  into  their  constituent  letters 
and  learn  to  know  by  sight  and  to  call  the  letters.  This  opinion  is  advocated 
by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  very  excellent  essay  called  the  Teacher's  Manual,  by 
Mr.  Emerson,  the  distinguished  presidentof  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, by  Horace  Mann,  Editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal, 
and  by  many  others  to  the  north  and  east  of  us,  who  have  done  much  to  promote 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  whose  opinions  on  such  subjects  are  enti- 
tied  to  respectful  consideration. 

That  we  may  not  lead  our  readers  into  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  this 
theory,  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful advocates. 

"  Let  us,  then,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "  commence  with  a  young  pupil,  as  igno- 
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rant  of  literature  as  the  negro  child  of  Central  Africa,  and  proceed  regularly 
•with  him,  through  most  of  the  studies  of  the  primary  school." 

"  Worcester's  Primer  is  an  admirable  little  book  ior  beginners.  We  shall 
use  it,  therefore,  as  our  First  Book.  Commencing  with  a  child  ignorant  of 
his  letters,  we  should  turn  to  page  15,  where  we  find  picturesof  a  man,  a  cat, 
a  hat,  and  a  dog,  opposite  the  corresponding  names,  in  capitals,  as  well  as  in 
small  letters.  The  teacher  may  commence  thus  : 
"  Teacher.  What  is  that  ? 
"  Child.     A  man. 

"  T.  That  is  iho  picture  of  a  man.  Would  you  not  like  toknow  the  word 
man? 

"  C.     Yes. 

"  T.  (pointing  to  the  word.)     There  it  is.     Look  at  it  well,  that  you  may 
know  it,  again.     Now,  do  you  think  you  shall  know  it  ? 
"To  this  question,  the  child  generally  answers,  yes. 

*'  T.  {turning  to  page  17.)  Which  of  these  words  (pointing  to  Man,  Dog, 
Cat)  is  Man  ? 

"Unless  the  child  has  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  attention  by  his  parents, 
his  heedlessness  will  be  apparent,  by  his  ignorance  of  the  word.  And  this 
■will  generally  be  the  case.  So,  turning  back  to  page  15,  the  teacher  can  say, 
"  T.  You  are  wrong.  See,  it  does  not  look  like  that.  You  should  give 
more  attention.  Look  at  it  again,  (page  15,  trace  the  form  of  the  word  with 
a  pointer.)  Are  you  sure  you  will  know  it  now? 
"  C.     Yes. 

"  Most  children  will  now  know  the  word.  But  a  few  will  be  found  so  heed- 
less, as  still  not  to  have  given  any  attention.  With  these,  there  will  be  some 
difficulty.  But,  as  soon  as  their  attention  can  be  caught,  the  instant  one  word 
is  known,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  all  will  go  smooth.  Persevere  with  the 
first  word.  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  the  first  lesson,  give  him  two,  three, 
four.  Have  a  little  patience.  In  some  favorable  moment,  you  will  gain  his 
attention,  and  the  difficulty,  then,  is  over." 

"  At  the  second  lesson,  see  if  he  can  still  point  out  the  word  man,  (page 
17.)     If  not,  repeat,  as  before.     But  if  he  knows  it,  show  him  the  next  word, 
and  say,  that  is  cat.     There  is  no  occasion  to  make  further  use  of  pictures, 
for  the  present.     Turning,  again,  to  page  17, — 
"  T.     Which  of  these  words,  (man,  cat,  hat)  is  cat? 
"  When  he  knows  this  word,  conclude,  as  before  : 
"  T.     What  have  you  been  reading  about  to  day  ? 
"  C.     A  cat. 
"  T.     Nothing  else  ? 
"  C,     Yes,  a  man. 

"  By  a  similar  process,  the  other  seven  words  will  readily  be  learned  by  the 
child." 

"  In  lesson  2d,  pages  18,  19,  will  be  found  nine  other  words  to  be  learned 
as  in  lesson  1st,  turning  to  page  20,  to  see  if  they  are  known." 

"  Our  pupil  having  thus  acquired  a  small  stock  of  words,  it  may  here  be 
proper  to  commence  their  aiialjjsis,  by  showing  him,  that  each  of  these  words 
is  formed  out  of  ^/tree  characters,  called  letters,  of  which  he  should  now  learn 
the  names.  He  may  also  be  told,  that  these  letters  are  of  two  kinds,  capital 
and  small  letters,  generally  difiering  in  shape.  As  it  is  useful  to  know  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  for  consulting  dictionaries,  &c.  it  will  be  proper  to  teach 
letters  in  that  order,  taking  care,  however,  always  to  show  him  the  one  he  is 
acquiring  in  some  word,  as  well  as  in  the  alphabet,  and  only  learning  one 
letter  at  a  lime.  This  exercise  should  not  interfere  with  the  reading  lessons. 
These  should  still  go  on,  so  that  he  may  daily  add  to  his  stock  of  words." 
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"As  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil  extends,  so  should  the  proportionate  length 
of  his  lesson.  For  some  little  time,  he  will  have  to  be  told  how  to  pronounce 
every  new  word  ;  but  he  will  soon  acquire,  of  himself,  correct  notions  of  the 
powers  of  the  letters,  which  will  enable  him  to  find  them  out,  himself.  The 
teacher  may  aid  him  in  this,  by  uttering  the  sound  of  the  potver,  (not  the 
name)  of  the  letter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  about  which  he  is  at  a  loss. 
For  instance ;  suppose  he  did  not  know  the  word  cross.  The  teacher 
micfht  give  the  sound  cr  or  cro.  When  he  comes  to  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  he  may  be  assisted,  by  covering  the  second  syllable  till  he  had  pro- 
nounced the  first,  tSsc.  But,  on  no  account,  should  a  child  be  directed  or 
allowed  to  spell  a  word,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  pronunciation." 

The  objections  to  the  old  method  of  teaching  reading  are  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraphs  : 

"  A  book  is  placed  in  his  hands,  which  he  is  told  he  must  learn  to  read, 
that  he  may  know  how  to  become  wise  and  good,  and  he  is  delighted  with 
the  prospect.  But,  alas  !  how  grievous  the  disappointment !  For  months, 
nay,  sometimes  for  years,  his  studies  consist  of  nothing  but  mere  sounds,  to 
which  it  is  impossible  he  can  annex  any  idea  whatever.  His  school-hours 
are  solely  occupied  with  As  and  Bs,  abs,  ebs,  and  ibs.  Now,  what  must  be 
the  effect  of  all  this,  upon  an  intelligent  child  ?  Surely,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  his  active  mind  cannot  be  exclusively  employed  in  such  tiresome 
drudgery.  For  this  is  nothing  but  a  mere  affair  of  memory,  in  which  the 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  child  is  never  called  into  action.  The  natural, 
the  unavoidable,  result  of  such  a  process  is,  that  he  acquires  a  habit  of  me- 
chanically repeating  those  sounds,  while  his  mind  is  occupied  with  objects  of 
a  totally  different  nature." 

"  This  plan  of  education  is  the  synthetic  method,  which,  commencing  with 
elements,  joins  them  to  form  compounds,  and,  again  compounding  those, 
forms  them  into  the  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Thus,  should 
we  be  taught  mineralogy  according  to  this  system,  we  should  first  have  to 
learn  the  names  of  all  the  elements  of  which  stones  were  composed,  and  then, 
by  joining  them  in  the  proper  proportions,  we  should  form  stones." 

The  argument  for  the  new  method  is  as  follows  : 

"  Nature's  mode  of  teaching  is  altogether  analytic.  She  first  presents  us 
with  a  group,  forming  a  perfect  whole,  and  then  instructs  us  how  to  analyse 
it,  or  divide  it  into  its  component  parts.  For  instance :  a  child  knows  a  tree, 
and  can  name  it,  long  before  he  has  ever  heard  or  thought  of  leaves,  twigs, 
branches,  trunk  or  root ;  a  house,  before  he  has  become  acquainted  with  shin- 
gles, boards,  brick,  stone  or  lime  ;  a  man,  before  head,  limbs,  neck,  or  body. 
At  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  education,  he  extends  his  knowledge  by  new 
analyses.  For  instance  :  he  examines  into  the  nature  of  leaves,  &c.  of  trees  ; 
of  stones  and  lime,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  house  ;  of  flesh  and 
bones,  which  form  the  man.  Were  he  to  wait  till  he  knew  the  A,  B,  C,  of 
Nature,  before  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  objects  around  him,  he 
would  never  know  them  at  all." 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Emerson,  (Schoolmaster,  p.  420,)  in 
the  following  sentence. 

"  A  better  way  of  learning  to  read,  much  and  successfully  practised  of  late,  is 
to  let  children  learn  words  first,  and  afterwards  the  letters  of  which  they  are 
made  up.  This  is  Nature's  method.  A  child  learns  to  know  his  mother's  face 
before  he  knows  the  several  features  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  learns 
what  a  dog  is,  before  he  learns  what  ears,  hair,  teeth,  and  paws  are;  and 
what  a  cradle  is,  before  he  knows  what  the  sides,  back  and  rockers  are." 
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In  like  manner  Mr.  Mann,  (Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  2.5,  26.) 

"  I  do  notsee,  indeed,  why  a  child  shoidd  not  learn  to  read  as  easily  as  he 
learns  to  talk,  if  taught  in  a  similar  manner.  A  child  learns  to  talk  by  hear- 
inf  the  names  ol"  things,  the  utterance  of  which  is  accompanied  by  some 
action  indicating  to  what  things  the  respective  names  belong.  The  ditFcrence 
in  the  sounds  by  which  we  indicate  the  greatest  number  of  things  is  exceed- 
ingly minute;  yet  when  a  child  hears  a  particular  sound  repeated  but  two  or 
three  times,  as  the  name  of  a  particular  thing  which  he  sees,  he  seldom  farget.s 
it.  There  is  as  much  difference  to  the  eye,  in  the  length,  form  and  general 
appearance  of  printed  words,  as  there  is  to  the  ear  in  the  sound  of  spoken 
ones  ;  and  if  the  object  is  presented  with  the  word,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  child  will  learn  printed  ones  as  fast  as  spoken  ones." 

"  When  we  wish  to  give  to  a  child  the  idea  of  a  new  animal,  we  do  not 
present  successively  the  dilTercnt  parts  of  it, — an  eye,  an  car,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  body,  or  a  leg ;  but  we  present  the  whole  animal,  as  one  object. 
And  this  would  be  still  more  necessary,  if  the  individual  parts  of  the  animal, 
with  which  the  child  had  labored  long  and  hard  to  become  acquainted,  were 
liable  to  change  their  natures  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  juxtaposition, 
as  almost  all  the  letters  do  when  combined  in  words." 

Mr.  Mann  thinks  that  a  child  must  be  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  what  he 
is  required  to  learn,  and  that  this  interest  is  in  vain  sought  for  in  the  letters  of 
the  language. 

"  There  stands,  in  silence  and  death,  the  stiff,  -perpendicular  row  of  cha- 
racters, lank,  stark,  immovable,  without  form  or  comeliness,  and,  as  to  signi- 
fication, wholly  void.  They  are  skeleton-shaped,  bloodless,  ghostly  appaii- 
tions  ;  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  children  look  and  feel  so  deathlike 
when  compelled  to  face  them.  The  letters  are  more  minute  too,  than  any 
objects  which  ever  attract  the  attention  of  children.  Children  require  some 
medium  between  the  vast  and  the  microscopic.  They  want  some  diversity, 
also,  but  the  forms  of  the  twenty-six  letters,  have  as  little  variety  as  twenty- 
six  grains  of  sand." 

"  Many  of  us,  doubtless,  can  recollect  some  humane  teacher,  whose  fortune 
it  was  to  drag  or  whip  us  up  through  this  Slough  of  Despond, — who,  having 
caught  some  glimpse  of  the  remorselessness  of  the  alphabetic  exercises,  used 
to  practise  sundry  devices  to  win  his  little  prattlers  to  an  acquaintanceship 
with  the  twenty-six  idiot  strangers.  He  used  to  tell  us  that  a  stands  for 
apple,  to  call  o,  round  o,  s,  crooked  s,  t,  the  gentleman  with  a  hat  on,  &c." 

On  the  other  hand,  words  have  some  meaning,  and  it  is  through  this  mean- 
ing that  children  are  to  be  interested  and  pleasantly  beguiled  into  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  tasteless  and  repulsive. 

In  like  manner,  the  absurdity,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  old  method  of  teaching 
spelling  and  reading,  is  thus  held  up  to  ridicule  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

"Let  us  then,  candidly  inquire,  whether  it  be  really  necessary  't» spell 
before  we  can  read  ;'  whether  in  fact,  spelling,  that  is,  naming  the  letters,  be 
of  any  assistance,  whatever. 

"  Commencing  with  the  elementary  syllables,  then,  ab,  eb,  ib,  (kc.  let  us 
carefully  note  the  sounds  of  their  constituent  letters,  and  joining  them,  observe 
whether  they  have  any  resemblance  to  the  sounds  of  the  syllables  :  thus  a,  b, 
will  be  found  to  make  nibee  ;  e,  b,  to  make  eebee  ;  i,  b,  eyebec  ;  o,  b,  ohec  ; 
and.u,  b,  youbee.  Nov,-,  what  resemblance  is  there  between  the  sounds  aibee 
and  (lb  J  eebee  and  eh,  &c.  ?     Evidently  none. 
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"  The  same  discrepancy  will  be  found  to  exist,  on  comparing  the  sounds  of 
words  with  those  of  their  constituents.  For  instance :  before  a  child  is 
allowed  to  read  the  word  bat,  he  is  directed  to  say  bee-ai-tee  ;  before  cat,  see- 
ai-tee  ;  mat,  emm-ai-tee ;  rat,  ar-ai-tee  ;  sat,  ess-ai-tee  ;  and,  before  he  is 
allowed  to  pronounce  which,  he  is  required  to  say  doubletjou-aitch-eye-see- 
aitch  !  But,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  an  undiir  selection  of  words  has 
been  made,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  let  us 
examine  a  line,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, — the  initiatory  sentence  in 
Webster's  old  spelling-book, — 

"  No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God." 

"  The  manner  in  which  we  were  taught  to  read  this, — and  this  manner 
still  prevails  in  most  of  the  schools, — was  as  follows  : 

"  En-no,  no,  emm-ai-en,  man,  emm-ai-wy,  may,  pee-you-tee,  put,  o-douhlc 
eff,  off,  tee-aitch-ee,  the,  ell-ai-double-yoii,  law,  o-eff,  oCgee-o-dee,  God. 

"  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  this?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  progress 
of  a  child  should  be  slow,  when  we  place  such  unnecessary  impediments  as 
these,  in  his  way  ? 

"The  fallacy  on  this  subject  lies  within  a  nut-shell.  It  arises  wholly  from 
confounding  the  names  with  the  powers  of  the  letters.  If  these  were  similar, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  a  course  of  this  kind  ;  though  even  then  it 
would  be  highly  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  sense  being  destroyed  by 
the  recurrence  of  barren  sounds  between  every  word  ;  but,  when  the  names  of 
the  letters  and  their  powers  are  so  different,  a  perseverance  in  this  system  of 
tuition  is  wholly  inexcusable." 

We  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  these  writers,  because  we  deem  the 
subject  one  of  some  importance.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  these  views  be  correct, 
very  great  and  radical  changes  must  be  made  in  our  present  system  of  in- 
struction. Not  only  must  a  new  series  of  elementary  schools  books  be  pre- 
pared, suited  to  the  theory,  (which  has  in  fact  been  already  done,)  but  the 
reasoning  which  has  been  applied  to  reading,  will  apply  equally  well  to 
writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  physics,  law,  medicine,  or  any  other  branch 
of  study.  A  child  should,  on  these  principles,  learn  to  write  his  name,  or 
other  words  which  have  significancy,  and  with  which  he  is  familiar,  before 
learning  to  execute  separately  any  of  those  complicated  evolutions  which  go 
to  make  up  a  word.  He  should  draio  a  face  before  he  learns  to  draw  a  fea- 
ture, and  a  feature  before  he  caft  make  a  straight  line,  or  a  curve,  or  a  perpen- 
dicular. Why  should  he  be  trammelled  with  those  unmeaning  elements  of 
form,  such  as  he  never  sees  in  nature,  instead  of  drawing  at  once  from  natural 
objects,  such  as  he  sees  and  is  familiar  with  ?  He  knows  his  mother's  face 
before  he  knows  or  can  analyze  the  elementary  forms  that  make  up  its  general 
aspect.  He  knows  what  a  dog  is,  for  he  sees  it  every  day.  It  is  a  thing 
existent  in  nature,  a  real  object.  But  there  are  no  such  existing  things  in 
nature  as  those  separate  features  and  elements  of  features  which  he  is  ab- 
surdly required  to  be  able  to  imitate  first,  instead  of  being  directed  at  once 
to  draw  a  dog,  or  a  cradle,  or  the  "  human  face  divine."  And  what  can  be 
more  unnatural  than  to  teach  children  those  conventional,  and  in  themselves, 
wholly  unmeaning  signs  called  the  nine  digits  1  or  the  still  more  conventional 
and  arbitrary  mode  of  combining  them  to  express  high  numbers  ?  How  repul- 
sive is  the  very  idea  of  these  unmeaning  symbols  to  the  mind  of  a  child  ? 
'  There  stands,  in  silence  and  death,  the  stiff,  horizontal  row  of  characterSj 
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lank,  stark,  immovable,  without  form  or  comeliness,  and,  as  to  signification 
wholly  void.  They  are  skeleton-shaped,  bloodless,  ghostly  apparitions  ;  and 
hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  children  look  and  feel  so  deathlike  when  compelled 
to  face  them.'  The  comparison  need  not  be  limited  to  elementary  studies. 
Why  should  a  man  spend  years  in  painful  and  repulsive  study  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  a  profession,  instead  of  commencing  at  once  with  its  prac- 
tical applications  1  Why  commence  the  study  of  Physiology,  for  instance, 
with  a  separate  consideration  of  bones  and  muscles,  veins,  arteries  and  inte- 
guments, instead  of  taking  the  complex  subject  as  it  exists  in  nature?  Why 
even  in  reading  itself  should  wc  begin  with  words  and  not  rather  with  senten- 
ces 1  Give  a  child  a  sentence  which  contains  a  complete  sense  in  itself.  Let 
him  look  at  it  and  learn  to  know  it  when  he  sees  it,  just  as  he  knows  a  man 
walking  from  a  man  riding.  When  he  can  recognize  a  few  such  sentences  by 
sight,  he  will  begin  to  perceive  that  some  portions  of  these  sentences  have 
uniformly  the  same  shape  and  appearance,  and  by  ihe  exercise  of  a  little  skill 
on  the  part  of  his  teacher,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  the  different 
words,  and  finally  from  words,  by  only  one  more  step  backwards,  he  will 
come  to  know  his  letters  ! 

Seriously,  however,  is  not  this  natural  method,  as  it  is  called,  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  operations  of  nature  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  child  knows  its 
mother's  face  before  it  knows  any  of  her  features  ?  When  we  consider  how 
very  many  points  of  resemblance  there  are  between  one  face  and  another,  is  it 
not  much  more  probable  that  a  child  will  be  able  to  distinguish  an  eye  from 
a  nose,  before  it  can  distinguish  the  face  of  its  mother  from  that  of  its  nurse  1 
As  this  question  carries  us  back  beyond  the  period  of  our  own  recollection, 
it  is  not  probably  altogether  safe  to  assert  what  children  at  that  age  can  do,  or 
cannot  do.  The  safest  way  to  reason  in  regard  to  the  mental  operations  of 
children  at  that  age  is  to  see  how  grown  persons  act  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances as  nearly  as  possible  analogous.  Probably  the  most  striking  case  of 
a  grown  person  in  the  condition  of  a  child  is  that  of  Caspar  Hauser.  It  is 
related  of  him,  "  that  whenever  a  person  was  introduced  to  him,  (this  was 
probably  soon  after  his  release  from  prison,)  he  went  up  very  close  to  him, 
retrarded  him  with  a  sharp,  staring  look,  and  noticed  particularly  each  dis- 
tinct part  of  his  face,  such  as  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  chin.  He 
then  collected  and  consolidated  all  the  different  parts  of  the  countenance, 
which  he  had  noticed  separately  and  piece  by  piece,  into  one  whole.  And  it 
was  not  till  after  this  process  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
countenance  or  face,  in  distinction  from  the  parts  of  the  face." 

This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  established  doctrine 
of  philosophers,  that  the  natural  and  appropriate  progress  of  the  mind  is  from 
particulars  to  generals,  and  not  the  reverse.  All  of  us,  whether  young  or 
old  can  comprehend  more  readily  that  which  is  simple  than  that  which  is 
complex.  All  of  us,  in  attempting  to  acquire  any  new  science,  learn  its  rudi- 
ments in  their  most  naked  and  simple  forms  before  venturing  upon  its  ad- 
vanced and  difficult  problems.  The  more  thoroughly  we  can  disintegrate  a 
subject,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  so  as  to  begin  with  elements  as  far  as 
possible,  absolutely  simple,  yet  capable  of  diverse  and  numei'ous  combinations, 
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the  more  safe  and  rapid  is  our  progress.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  learnino- 
to  read,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make  the  experiment  and  to  put 
himself,  in  some  important  particulars,  in  the  condition  of  a  child  just  com- 
mencing that  exercise.  Take  any  foreign  language  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  which  is  written  in  a  different  character.  If  required  to  learn 
to  read  that  language,  is  there  any  one  that  would  begin  otherwise  than  by 
first  learning  its  letters  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  would  imagine  it  easier  to 
know  and  distinguish  between  whole  words,  than  between  any  two  of  the 
single  letters  that  make  up  those  woi'ds  1  It  is  only  by  making  the  experi- 
ment in  some  unknown  tongue,  that  we  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  chil- 
dren experience  in  distinguishing  between  words  that  to  us  seem  as  plainly 
unlike  as  night  from  day.  Who  of  us  for  instance  could  hesitate  a  moment 
to  distinguish  at  the  first  glance  between  the  words  come  and  some  ?  Yet 
there  are  by  count  twelve  points  of  likeness  to  one  of  unlikeness  between 
these  two  words  ;  and  the  chances  are  at  least  twelve  to  one  that  a  child 
would  distinguish  between  the  letters  c  and  s,  in  which  alone  the  unlikeness 
exists,  sooner  and  easier  than  he  would  between  the  whole  words.  Obvious 
as  the  difference  between  these  words  is  to  us  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye, 
we  venture  to  assert,  that  none  of  us,  unless  previously  familiar  with  those 
languages,  will  distinguish,  without  some  degree  and  even  nicety  of  attention, 
between  the  words  ^aity  and  "^^iiy,  for  instance,  from  the  Hebrew,  or  the  words 

ij-^  cx*/  ^^^  ^i^,v,^  4.W  ^'"0"^  ^he  Arabic,  although  to  the  eye  of  the  Oriental 
scholar,  they  are  no  more  alike  than  com.e  and  some  to  us.  Would  we 
not  find  it  much  easier  to  distinguish  between  the  letters  3  and  3,  or  the 
vowels  ^  and  ^,  taken  separately,  than  between  the  whole  words  o(  which. 
they  form  a  part  1 

But  it  is  said  this  is  all  very  well  for  persons  that  are  grown  and  that  study 
from  the  desire  to  learn.  With  children,  however,  just  beginning  their  career 
of  book  knowledge,  something  is  needed  to  arouse  their  attention,  and  to  wive 
an  interest  to  the  subject.  Now  we  beg  leave  to  think,  with  all  due  deference 
to  those  who  think  otherwise,  that  a  child's  attention  can  be  attracted  just  as 
certainly  to  the  form  of  a  letter  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word.  What  teacher 
has  not  seen  children  as  eager  and  as  much  excited  in  hunting  throun-h  the 
page  for  "  round  o,"  and  "  crooked  s,"  and  the  "gentleman  with  a  hat  on," 
or  in  recognizing  any  other  letter,  with  or  without  nicknames,  whose  form  ho 
may  have  learned,  as  is  either  necessary  or  healthful  ?  The  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  a  word  no  doubt  attracts  attention.  It  may  also  lead  it  astray. 
The  teacher  points  out  to  his  pupil  a  word  in  large  letters  on  the  black  board. 
The  child  looks  at  it  with  eager  attention.  Perhaps  he  is  beginning  to  follow 
with  his  eye,  the  varying  forms  of  the  letters  and  to  compare  them  with  each 
other,  when  the  teacher  says  this  word  is  cat.  Does  any  one,  at  all  acquainted 
with  children,  think  it  a  very  outrageous  supposition  that  in  five  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  child  instantly  forgets  the  black  board  and  its  appurtenances,  and 
begins  to  dream  of  his  own  "pussy  in  the  corner?"  It  is  said  "  the  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  word  imparts  an  interest."  Admitted.  But  is 
there  no  interest  in  success  ?     And  is  there  any  intellectual  stimulus  more 
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healthful  than  that  which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  having  mastered  a 
difliculty,  whether  that  difficulty  be  to  distinguish  between  p  and  q  or  between 
cat  and  dogi  The  child  is  conscious  of  a  successful  exertion  of  intellectual 
power,  and  though  he  knows  nothing  of  eureka  or  of  the  man  who  uttered 
it,  he  is  a  humble  partaker  of  the  same  joy.  No  doubt  the  alphabet  may 
be  taught  to  children  in  a  manner  utterly  devoid  of  interest,  and  in  such  cases 
must  be  loathsome  drudgery  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil.  We  are  notcontend- 
in"^  for  any  such  miserable,  drivelling  mode  as  this.  All  we  contend  for  is 
that,  with  a  tithe  of  the  skill  and  tact  of  Mr.  Palmer's  teacher,  in  teaching 
children  to  read  words  without  knowing  their  letters,  a  child  may  be  taught 
both  letters  and  words,  without  the  task's  becoming  either  slow,  lifeless,  or 
devoid  of  interest. 

This  subject,  however,  has  spun  out  under  our  hands  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  we  intended  ;  and  we  are  compelled  for  want  of  room  to  bring 
abruptly  to  a  close.  After  writing  the  foregoing,  we  received  the  February 
No.  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  containing  an  article  on 
this  subject  by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  tliat  paper,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  its  Editor.  The  article  is  written  with  decided  ability,  and  we  shall 
take  great  pleasure  in  transferring  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  to  our  own 
columns  in  a  future  number. 


COL.   M'CLURE'S   REPORT. 

We  have  been  obliged  this  month  to  omit  the  continuation  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  the  Controller's  Report,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  That  report  is  one  of  permanent 
as  well  as  immediate  interest  to  us  as  Pennsylvanians,  and  is  of  a  nature  to 
give  most  sincere  gratification  to  every  friend  of  popular  education  throughout 
the  state.  We  have  published  it  entire,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the 
Appendix,  containing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Stephens,  which  we  were  ob- 
liged, not  without  great  reluctance,  to  omit  for  want  of  room.  We  were  the 
more  anxious  to  lay  the  body  of  the  report  in  full  before  our  readers,  because 
there  are  many  of  them  who  will  never  see  it  in  any  other  shape,  and  be- 
cause there  are  in  it  many  points  of  interest,  to  which  we  desire  to  advert 
hereafter. 


For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

LITTLE  WORDS  AND    THEIR  AN  C  EST  0  RS. 
Pronouivs. 

The  necessities  of  speech  require  that  to  our  wants  we  give  a  name, 
as  eat,  drinh,  &c.  This  want  is  made  intelligible  to  others  by  the 
simple  connection  of  a  Pronoun,  I  eat,  you  eat. 

If  A.  and  B.  meet,  being  strangers,  their  names  unknown,  I  wish  to 
know  in  what  manner  they  can  converse  and  be  understood  without 
Pronouns — without  some  way  to  designate  the  speaker,  hearer,  and 
that  which  is  neither  ? 
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Pronouns  then  are  not  mere  things  of  convenience,  representatives, 
or  deputies  of  other  words,  as  signified  in  the  grammars,  but  primitive 
words,  as  primitive  as  Adam,  and  indispensable  in  the  communication 
of  our  ideas. 

If  their  business  is  to  represent  nouns  they  should  do  it  better.  / 
the  deputy,  is  first  person,  and  John,  the  principal,  third  ;  John,  of  one 
gender,  I,  of  two.  Besides  they  play  truant  sometimes  and  represent 
one  another,  /,  who,  he,  who  ;  or  they  represent  often  entire  sentences. 

To  enable  us  to  escape  the  tiresome  repetition  of  other  words  is  one 
of  their  advantages,  but  an  advantage  they  have  in  common  with 
many  other  words.  By  Queen  or  President  we  may  escape  the  repe- 
tition of  Victoria  and  Mr.  Tyler,  yet  neither  her  majesty,  nor  his 
excellency,  is  a  pronoun.' 

The  pronouns  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  other  languages,  are  used 
commonly  as  definitive  adjectives,  Ille  homo.  U  ille  is  an  adjective, 
(and  who  will  deny  it?)  in  connection  with  ho?no,  what  is  it  essentially 
when  alone,  when  used  as  a  pronoun  ?  or  what  the  differences  be- 
tween hie,  quis,  and  hie  puer,  and  quis  puer,  &c.  ?  Adjectives  are 
what  1  Words,  which  by  their  form  or  position  designate  a  simple 
connection  of  their  meanings  with  a  noun;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
office  of  the  pronoun  ;  /conferring  the  attribute  of  speaker,  communi- 
cater,  doer ;  thou  or  you,  of  hearer,  &c.  It  is  a  common  trick  of  lan- 
guage to  use  the  adjective  alone,  where  the  noun  is  obvious.  There 
can  be  no  need  to  express  the  first  and  second  person,  as  nouns,  both 
being  present,  or  to  indicate  gender.  There  is  actually  no  third  per- 
son, but  all  words,  not  of  the  first  or  second,  are  thrown  into  a  general 
class  for  contradistinction,  as  in  the  case  of  neuter  gender,  and  in 
this  class,  where  the  noun  is  obvious,  the  adjective  is  used  alone,  as 
he,  she,  it,  &c.  Being  used  without  the  noun  they  are  well  enough 
denominated  pronouns. 

Thus  we  see  the  Pronouns,  though  of  small  dimensions,  as  they 
ought  to  be  from  their  constant  use,  are  very  ancient  words,  and  come 
of  a  good  family. 

THEIR  GENEALOGY. 

I,7C  (Saxon),  ich  (German),  Ego  (Greek,  Latin.) 
Thou,  thu  (Saxon),  iu  (Latin),  su  (Greek.) 
He,  heo  mas.  hit  neut.  (Saxon.) 
Who,  hva,  hua  (Saxon),  meaning  same. 

Mr.  Webb  thinks  /,  ic  is  from  the  Hebrew  ech,  one,  and  thou,  thu, 
tu,  from  dico,  two :  whence  called  first  and  second  person. 
Saxon  Declension. 

Sing.        Plur.  Sing.        Plur.  Ping.       _         _  PUir. 

Nom.  ic       we                 thu      ge  heo,  hi,  die,       hica 

Gen.    min   we                thin     eoiver  hire                   hues 

Dat.    me     us                  the       eoiv  hire                   hwane 

Ace.  me      us                  the       eow  hi                      hwone. 
Out  of  this  ragged  ancestry  come  our  genteel  and  familiar  pronouns, 

1,  me,  we,  us,  &c.     A  few  of  the  vulgar  errors  in  the  use  of  these 

pronouns,  are  as  follows  : 
But  thee  and  /.  (Dryden). 
He  met  Susan  and  /. 
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Between  you  and  /. 

'Tis  these  that  gave  the  great  Alcides  spoils  (Pope). 

Who  did  you  give  it  to? 

Whoever  you  see. 

Somebody,  I  know  not uho. 

Let  every  body  take  care  oUhemselves. 

Let  every  one  mind  their-  own  business. 

One  should  be  always  on  his  guard. 

Who,  interrogative  has  its  antecedent  {Hihernice)  after  it :  "  Who 
first  seduced  him  to  that  foul  revolt  ? — The  serpent."     Serpent  who. 

Priestley  and  some  others  tiiink  we  should  say,  The  child  which,  not 
who.  J*  S* 


We  have  received  several  solutions  to  the  questions  proposed  by  Q.  in  No. 
2.     Those  given  below  are  the  neatest  and  most  satisfactory. 

For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 
Solution  to  the  Questions  1  and  2  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Common  School 
Journal. 

1. 
Substitute  v  +  z  for  X,  v — z  for  y,  and  puta=76864,  and  b  =615104:  then 
the  given  eqs.  will  be 


B-(8) 
C— A 
D-h2 

EqE. 

Solved 


2v4 — 2z*  +2vz  +  2z2=a 

16v*+16vz=b 

b 
2v*+2vz=— 


2z4- 


.z       g   —a 
'  "~  16 


z=2 
v=14 


Whence  x=16  and  y=12. 
2. 

E  Let  20.2825=a,  3x=BE,  4x=AB,  and  5x=AE, 
also  2x=thc  circle's  diameter,  put  y=DF=BF  :  there- 
fore 4x — y:=AF  and  by  similar  triangles  we  have  as 

C  4x    :    3x  :  :  4x — yJ  ;  y  consequently  4xy=12x2 — 

3xy  or  7xy=12x2. 

12x  f2x")2 

Therefore  y= —  and  by  the  question  \-J.   =  a  : 

reduced  x  comes  out  10,  and  the  sides  are  30,40  and 
50,  respectively. 


B 


MORAL    TRAINING. 

"  Go  back,"  said  a  Christian  mother  to  her  boy,  "  carry  the  pin 
back  and  restore  it ;  it  is  not  thine."  This  simple  lesson  made  an 
impression,  which  years  and  the  world's  wisdom  never  erased ;  for 
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nothing  is  little  in  the  education  of  a  child.  And  with  men,  as  well 
as  children,  a  violation  of  justice,  no  matter  in  what  amount,  is  a 
great  violation.  Great  injury  is  done  to  the  conscience  by  giving 
softening  names  to  bad  things.  A  falsehood  should  be  called  a  lie, 
and  not  a  ^ih,  and  any  departure  from  truth  should  be  looked  upon  as 
reprehensible.  He  had  studied  the  boundaries  of  truth,  and  the  path 
which  leads  to  falsehood  carefully,  who  said  that  a  child  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  state  that  as  having  happened  in  one  window,  which  had 
actually  taken  place  in  another.  Exact  truth  is  theonly  rule  for  children. 


QUESTIONS 

USED  IN  THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Continued  from  page  50.) 
General  Directions  to  the  Candidates. 
Please  to  write  your  name  distinctly  on  the  top  of  every  page.     In  quoting 
a  rule  of  grammar,  give  the  rule  in  full,  instead  of  merely  referring  to  it ; 
and  in  answering  the  questions  in  Arithmetic,  write  out  the  whole  work,  so 
as  to  show  the  mode  of  operation  as  well  as  the  result.     Number  each  answer 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question,  and  when  you  have  finished 
your  answers,  return  the  printed  questions  together  with  your  answers.     No 
separate  exercises   are  given  in  Spelling,   Punctuation  and   Penmanship,  as 
your  skill  in  these  respects,  or  the  want  of  it,  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  the  value  of  each  answer.     In  like  manner  also,  in  considering 
your  answers,  regard  will  be  had  not  only  to  your  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects  of  examination,  but  to  your  mode  of  expression  and  your  style  of 
composition,  as  evincing  your  skill  in  communicating  your  knowledge  to 
others.     It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  you  will  express  yourselves  with  care, 
and  write  in  a  fair,  legible  hand  ;  and,  as  the  examination  papers  are  to  be 
bound  together  in  a  volume,  you  are  requested  not  to  write  outside  of  the  ruled 
margin.     Communication  among  the  candidates   must  necessarily  interfere 
with  the  fairness  of  the  examination,  and  will   be  duly  considered  by  the 
Directors  in  making  their  decision.     If  explanations  are  needed,  please  apply 
to  the  gentleman  conducting  the  examination.     When  you  have  finished,  it 
would  be  well  to  look  over  your  papers  carefully  to  see  that  they  are  all 
handed  in,  and  that  no  question  has  been  accidentally  omitted  ;  as  the  exa- 
miner has  no  means  of  deciding  whether  a  question  has  been  omitted  through 
inadvertence  or  ignorance,  and  is  obliged  to  consider  all  questions  not  an- 
swered, as  failures,  and  to  mark  them  cyphers. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

By  whom  was  North  America  discovered? 

Give  some  account  of  Martin  Frobisher's  expedition. 

When,  where  and  by  whom  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  Massachu- 
setts] New  York?  Virginia?  Florida? 

Name  the  four  colleges  first  established,  in  the  order  and  with  the  dates  of 
their  establishment. 

Where  and  under  what  circumstances  was  Washington  obliged  to  sur- 
render ? 

What  were  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution? 

What  military  operations  took  place  previous  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ? 

Who  penned  that  Declaration  ?  ^ 
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Give  some  account  of  tlie  bnttlc  of  Princeton. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  surrender  of  CornwaUis  ? 

Geography. 

Define  the  following  terms :  isthmus,  tropic,  sound,  peninsula,  meridian. 

Where  are  the  temperate  zones  ? 

Where  are  the  following  rivers  :  Mackenzie's,  Vistula,  Colorado,  Danube, 
Niger,  Amoor? 

Where  are  the  following  mountains  :  Allegheny,  Dofraficld,  Ural,  Taurus, 
Rocky,  Tenerifle,  Pyrenees,  Atlas? 

Where  are  the  {Allowing  towns  and  cities  :  Havana,  Montreal,  Quito,  Lowell, 
Ispahan,  Odessa,  Trieste,  Aberdeen,  Buffalo  ? 

Where  are  the  following  Islands  :  Cyprus,  Hawaii,  Juan  Fernandez,  Porto 
Rico,  Sumatra,  New  Zealand,  Niphon,  Spitzbergen? 

In  what  latitude  is  the  continent  discovered  by  the  United  States'  Exploring 
Expedition  ? 

Draw  the  outline  of  Africa. 

[Grammar. 

What  are  some  of  the  classes  into  which  letters  are  divided? 

Give  any  two  rules  of  Orthography  with  examples. 

What  does  Etymology  teach  ? 

What  variations  have  nouns  ?  adjectives?  verbs  ?  adverbs? 

What  is  the  possessive  singular  of  beauty  ?  fox?  thou?  which?  church? 

What  is  the  Active,  Indicative,  Imperfect,  Second  person  singular,  simple 
form,  (that  is,  without  the  auxiliary  do,  did)  of  write?  feel?  seek?  go?  see? 

What  is  the  Passive,  Pluperfect,  Potential,  Third  person  plural  of  the  same 
verbs  ? 

Write  correctly  the  following  sentence :  Reasons  whole  Pleasure  all  the 
joy's  of  sence  lies  in  Three  word's  health  piece  and  competonsc. 

Parse  the  following  sentence :  "  Here  lies  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown." 

Arithmetic. 

Extract  the  square  root  of. 5  and  the  cube  root  of  28.25,  carrying  the 
answers  to  two  places  of  decimals. 

Demonstrate  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root. 
Explain   the   meaning  and  use  of  the  following  Arithmetical  terms  :  per 
cent.,  decimal,   repetend,  commission,  quotient,  common   divisor,   common 
multiple. 

Give  the  names  and  explain  the  uses  of  the  principal  signs  used  in  Arith- 
metic. 

Find  the  value  of  the  following  expression,  carrying  the  result  to  three 
places  of  decimals  : 
6  +  ,34  H-2— 5 
(6  +  .34)h-2— 3^ 
Divide  6  drams  12  grains,  by  .016,  giving  the  result  in  the  denominations 
of  Apothecaries'  \veight. 

Give  the   rule  for  multiplying  by  duodecimals  and  perform  the  operation 
indicated  by  the  following  expression  : 
9  ft.  2  in.  X  4  ft.  3  in. 

$1000.  Philadelphia,  March  28,  ISAi. 

Si.xti/  days  after  date  1  'promise  to  pay  to  A.  B.  or  order  one  thousand 
dollars,  withovt  defalcation,  value  received.  C.  I). 

What  amount  of  ready  cash  would  be  received  for  the  above  if  discounted 
in  bank  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  ? 
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Exchange  for  £1000.  Philadelphia,  March  28,  1844. 

At  sight  of  this,  my  first  of  Exchange  {second  and  third  of  the  same 
tenor  and  date  not  paid,)  pay  to  A.  B.  or  order,  orie  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  with  or  tcithout further  advice.  C.  D. 

To  E.  F.  London. 
What  would  be  in  Philadelphia  the  worth  of  the  above,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
exchange  on  London  being  at  108  ? 

Algebra. 
Find  the  value  of  x  and  y  in  the  following  equations  : 
ax-{-c=bx-{-d. 
ax=^by,  x-\-y=c. 

48  165 

;r-r3"~^+10    ~^ 

At  12  o'clock,  both  hands  of  a  clock  are  together.     When  and  how  often 
will  these  hands  be  together  before  they  meet  again  at  12  o'clock? 


QUALIFICATIONS    OF    TEACHERS. 

A  TEACHER  should  iiot  Only  be  a  learned  man,  he  should  be  able  to 
communicate  his  knowledge  with  such  direclness  and  clearness  that 
the  child  would  feel 

"  As  if  the  soul  that  moment  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought." 

An  aptness  to  teach,  united  with  a  warm,  generous  fellow-feeling 
for  children,  is  indispensably  requisite  for  him  who  is 

"To  aid  the  mind's  de%'elopment,  to  watch 
The  dawn  of  little  thoughts — to  see  and  aid 
Almost  the  very  growth" . 

A  teacher  should  possess  a  good  moral  character. 

He  should  be  at  all  times  under  the  most  watchful  self-government. 

He  should  possess  a  good  judgment — "that high,  clear,  roundabout 
common  sense,"  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  it. 

He  should  have  an  even  and  uniform  temper. 

He  should  have  decision  and  firmness. 

He  should  be  able  to  discriminate  character. 

He  should  be  qualified  to  illustrate  and  simplify  the  studies. 

He  should  love  his  business. 

He  should  make  his  calling  his  study  and  profession  for  life. 

He  should  be  patient  and  persevering. 

He  should  be  pleasant  and  affectionate. 

He  should  be  capable  of  surmounting  difficulties,  and  of  showing 
pupils  the  importance  of  knowledge. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

I  NOTICE  that  one  of  your  correspondents,  in  page  38,  No.  2,  wishes 

you  or  some  one  of  your  correspondents  to  parse  the  word  loorth  and 

irorlhy  m  certain  sentences  which  he  gives.  If  it  be  not  considered  too 

assuming  in  a  pupil  of  the  Jefferson  Grammar  School,  I  would  thank 
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you  to  publish  an  answer  to  this  request  by  copying  a  passage  from 
Goold  Brown's  Institutes  of  Enghsh  Grammar,  page  185. 

JuVENIS. 

"  The  word  n-orih  Is  often  followed  by  an  objective,  or  a  participle, 
■which  it  appears  to  govern  ;  as,  '  If  your  arguments  produce  no  con- 
viction, they  are  icorth  nothing  to  me.'  Beattie.  '  To  reign  is  icarth 
ambition.'  Milton.  '  This  is  life  indeed,  life  worth  preserving.'  Addi- 
son. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  part  of  speech  ivurth  here 
belongs.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  an  adjective,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
object  after  it,  which  some  suppose  to  be  governed  by  of  understood. 
In  this  supposition,  it  is  gratuitously  assumed,  that  icorth  is  equivalent 
to  irorthy,  after  which  of  should  be  expressed ;  as,  '  Whatsoever  is 
worthy  of  their  love,  is  icorth  their  anger.'  Dcnham.  But,  as  icorth 
appears  to  have  no  certain  characteristic  of  an  adjective,  some  call  it 
a  noun  and  suppose  a  double  ellipsis  ;  as,  '  The  book  is  (of  the)  icoi'th 
(of)  a  dollar.'  This  is  still  less  satisfactory  ;  and,  as  the  whole  appears 
to  be  mere  guesswork,  we  see  no  good  reason  why  worth  is  not  a 
preposition,  governing  the  noun  or  participle.  If  an  adverb  precede 
icorth,  it  may  as  well  be  referred  to  the  foregoing  verb,  as  when  it 
occurs  before  any  other  preposition.  Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Home 
Tooke,  (who  never  agreed  if  they  could  help  it,)  unite  in  saying 
that  worth,  in  the  phrases,  '  Wo  worth  the  man,'  '  Wo  irat^th  the 
day,'  &c.  is  from  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  wyrthan  or 
weorthan,  to  be ;  i.  e. '  Wo  be  (to)  the  man,'  or  'Wo  betide  the  man,' 
&c.  And  the  latter  affirms,  that  as  by  is  from  the  imperative  o{  heon, 
to  be,  so  with  (though  admitted  to  be  sometimes  from  withan,  to 
join)  is  often  no  other  than  this  same  imperative  verb  wyrth  or 
worth :  if  so,  the  words  hy,  with  and  worth,  were  originally  synony- 
mous, and  should  now  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same  class.  The 
dative  case,  or  oblique  object,  which  ihey  governed  as  Saxon  verbs, 
becomes  their  proper  object,  w^hen  taken  as  English  prepositions ; 
and  in  this  also  they  appear  to  be  alike." 

We  give  place,  with  pleasure,  to  the  foregoing  communication  from  the 
Jefferson  Grammar  School,  although  the  solution  which  it  gives  from  the 
grammar  of  Mr.  Goold  Brown  seems  to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  If  we 
understand  that  solution,  it  proposes  to  consider  worth,  in  certain  cases,  a 
preposition,  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
these  cases  it  is  often  quaHfied  by  an  adverb,  this  adverb  is  made  to  qualify 
some  preceding  verb.  But  is  this  true?  Take  for  instance  the  following 
sentence :  "  Books  icell  worth  a  dollar  are  sold  for  fifty  cents."  What  does 
well  qualify  here  ?  or  in  the  following  phrases  : 

"  A  book  well  worthy  of  being  read,"  &c. 

"A  book  well  written,  is  tvell  worthy  of  attention." 

If  the  adverb  well  qualifies  rcrittcn  and  worthy  in  these  phrases,  does  it 
not  also  qualify  worth  in  the  former  ?  And  is  it  the  office  of  adverbs  to  qual- 
ify prepositions  or  nouns? 

Besides,  the  solution  proposed  does  not  reach  one  of  the  other  cases  cited 
by  our  previous  correspondent,  we  mean  that  from  Milton, 
"  Wortliy  well  thy  cherishing." 
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"Worth  thy  cherishing,"  and  "  worthy  thy  cherishing,"  seem  to  be  strictly 
analagous  expressions.  If  worth  is  to  be  considered  a  preposition,  so  must 
worthy. 

Well  is  by  no  means  the  only  adverb  used  with  worth.  Thus  we  say, 
fully  worth,  richly  worth,  &c. 

As  to  Home  Tooke,  wc  would  advise  our  young  friend  to  read  him  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  for  cultivating  a  taste  for  philological  disquisitions,  but  to 
be  cautious  about  relying  too  much  on  his  opinions.  The  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley  were  undoubtedly  serviceable  in  their  day  in  stimulating  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  true  theory  of  the  language,  but  they  are  eminently  unsafe  as  aa 
authority. 


TENTFI    ANNUAL    REPORT 

Of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania :  by 
Charles  M'Clure,  Superintendent :  made  to  the  Legislature,  Janu- 
ary,!, 1844.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Representatives , 
January,  30, 1844. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen  : — Tn  accordance  with  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  respectfully  submits  to  the  Legis- 
lature his  report  for  the  school  year  ending  on  the  5th  day  of  June, 
1843. 

The  Superintendent  regrets  that  the  shortness  of  the  period  he  has 
had  charge  of  the  department,  together  with  his  official  duties  as 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  prevented  him  from  devoting 
more  time  to  visiting  the  districts,  and  personally  inspecting  the  schools, 
a  measure  so  necessary  for  arriving  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
condition  and  prospects.  This  has  been  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  frequent  interviews  with  school  directors  and  other  intelligent 
friends  of  education  from  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  exten- 
sive correspondence,  on  matters  connected  with  the  school  law,  and 
the  numerous  questions  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  for  adjust- 
ment, have  also  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  work- 
ings of  the  system. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  May,  a  blank  for  the  report  was  sent  to  the 
directors  of  every  accepting  district  in  the  State.  These  reports  have 
been  nearly  all  received.  They  contain  the  statistical  details  relative 
to  the  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  scholars  ;  the  receipts  from 
the  district  tax  and  State  appropriation,  and  the  amount  of  expenditure 
for  tuition,  school  houses,  &c.  They  have  been  carefully  transcribed, 
and  an  abstract  of  their  contents,  with  reference  to  each  county, 
(except  Philadelphia  city  and  county,)  may  be  seen  in  table  (B.) 

Condition  of  the  Schools. 

The  following  statement  affords  a  view  of  the  condition  and  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  present  report. 
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The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is  1,139,  During 
the  school  year  1843,  (which  ended  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  last, 
and  to  which  this  report  is  confined,)  945  districts  Icvied'the  necessary 
amount  of  school  tax,  and  drew  their  portion  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion. Eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  these  have  forwarded  their 
annual  reports.  Of  the  eighty  that  neglected  to  report,  about  one- 
half  were  such  as  discontinued  the  system  at  the  triennial  election 
last  May. 

In  the  districts  that  reported,  there  were  6,156  schools  kept  open, 
on  an  average,  5  months  and  14|  days. 

The  whole  number  of  male  teachers  was  5,264,  and  female  teach- 
ers 2,330.  The  average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month  $17.54, 
and  of  females  $11.06. 

The  number  of  male  scholars  was  161,164,  and  of  female  scholars 
127,598.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school  was  45, 
and  the  cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month  40^  cents,  or  §1.21 
per  quarter. 

The  amount  of  State  appropriation  paid  to  the  accepting  districts 
was  $272,720.00,  and  the  school  tax  levied  in  the  same  districts 
amounted  to  -$4 19,9-^0.90. 

The  whole  cost  of  instruction  in  the  reporting  districts  was  $446, 
807.61.  Fuel  and  contingencies  $38,146.51  ;  and  the  whole  amount 
paid  for  school  houses  $92,749.01. 

The  above,  shows  an  increase,  since  last  year,  in  every  item,  except 
the  wages  of  teachers  and  the  expense  of  each  scholar  per  quarter. 

Schools  in  Philadelphia. 

The  schools  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county  have  an  organization 
differing  in  some  particulars  fron/that  of  the  general  system.  Their 
proceedings  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  controllers,  made  in  July,  1843  : 

"  The  number  of  schools  in  the  District  is  214,  of  which  one  is  the 
high  school,  40  are  grammar,  18  secondary,  76  primary  schools  ;  and 
80  in  the  outer  sections,  where  the  schools  are  not  classified.  The 
number  of  teachers,  including  the  professors  of  the  high  school,  is  499, 
of  which  87  are  males  and  412  females.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
salaries  is  $130,843— and  the  average  compensation  to  each  $274.23. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  schools  is  33,130,  exhibiting  an  increase 
of  5,222  since  the  last  report.  A  number  of  colored  schools  are 
embraced  in  the  above  summary,  which  is  taken  from  an  abstract 
from  the  half  yearly  returns. 

"  The  total  expenses  of  the  Board,  for  all  purposes,  except  the  erec- 
tion and  fitting  up  of  school  houses,  have  been  $288,706.76  for  one 
year  and  a  half,  or  an  average  of  $192,511.18  per  annum.  This 
sum  includes,  not  only  the  cost  of  tuition,  but  of  fuel,  books,  stationery 
and  supplies  of  every  description,  and  also  the  expenses  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  and  of  the  Controllers'  chamber,  of  cleaning  and 
repairing  school  houses,  of  advertisements,  printing,  loss  on  relief 
notes,  and  all  the  other  items  which  are  included  "by  the  Auditors 
under  the  head  of  general  expenses.  By  dividing  this  sum  by  33,130, 
(the  total  number  of  scholars,)  it  will  be  seen  tha't  the  average  annual 
expense  of  each  pupil,  for  all  the  purposes  above  stated,  and'including 
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the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  has  been  $5.81— a  sum,  it  is  believed, 
not  much  above  the  average  expense  for  books  and  stationery  in  pri- 
vate schools.  The  total  amount  of  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the 
employment  of  the  Board  is  8136,843,  making  ihe  average  cost  of 
tuition  only  $4.13  per  annum." 

This  statement  may  serve  to  show  how  much  can  be  effected  by  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people,  towards  elevating  the  condition  of 
the  common  schools.  By  a  steady  perseverance  in  improvement ;  re- 
movinjTwhatwasfound  injurious,and  supplying  what  experienceproyed 
to  be  defective  ;  the  people  of  Philadelphia  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
their  schools  to  a  very  rare  degree  of  perfection.  The  liberality  with 
which  they  are  supported  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  the  judicious 
economy  exercised  by  those  intrusted  with  their  supervision,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  all  concerned.  It  is  impossible  to 
commend  too  highly  the  manner  of  conducting  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem. On  a  recent  visit  to  the  schools  of  the  city,  the  Superintendent 
was  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  teachers, 
their  admirable  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  together  with 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils. 

These  scho^ols  are  exerting  a  very  salutary  influence  on  those  of  the 
State  generally.  Most  of  the  towns  and  some  of  the  larger  villages 
have  adopted  their  method  of  graduating  or  classifying  the  schools, 
while  teachers  in  many  places  are  profiting  by  their  improved  modes 
of  instruction  and  school  government. 

Colleges,  Academies  and  Female  Seminaries. 

The  Superintendent  regrets,  in  regard  to  these  institutions,  that  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  present  a  more  satisfactory  statement ;  such  a 
small  number  of  them  having  sent  in  their  reports,  and  the  reports  of 
many  of  those  that  did  comply  with  the  law  in  this  respect,  being  by 
no  means  complete. 

During  the  year,  nine  colleges,  (including  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,) sixty-four  academies,  and  thirty-seven  female  seminaries, 
have  been  in  active  operation,  and  received  a  portion  of  the  appropri- 
ation from  the  State.  The  colleges  received  $9,925.00,  academies, 
^27,929.04,  and  female  seminaries,  610.444.27. 

In  the  five  colleges  that  reported,  (Dickinson,  Pennsylvania,  Mar- 
shall, Washington,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,)  there  were 
eight  hundred'and  five  students,  including  those  in  the  preparatory 
departments,  of  whom  thirty  were  qualifying  themselves  to  become 
teachers  of  common  schools.  The  average  cost  of  tuition  per  annum 
is  $30.00,  except  in  the  University,  where  it  is  $75.00  per  annum. 
The  necessary  expense,  including  boarding,  washing,  &c.  is  about 
$130.00  per  annum. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  thirty-eight  academies.  In  these 
were  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  pupils,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
sixtv  were  preparing  to  teach  common  schools.  The  cost  of  tuition 
per 'pupil  varies  from  $8.00  to  $24.00.  The  average  is  about  $16.00 
per  annum,  and  the  whole  expense  per  annum,  including  boarding, 
about  $112.00. 

Thirteen  female  seminaries  reported.  These  contain  four  hundred 
and  ninety-four  pupils,  of  whom  fifty-three  are  preparing  to  teach 
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common  schools.     The  medium  cost  of  tuition  for  one  year  is  812.66, 
and  the  necessary  expense  per  pupil,  including  boarding,  $120. 

The  Superintendent  would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  suggestion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  following  extract, 
from  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  the  Legislature,  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session. 

"By  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  the  12th  April,  1838,  an  appropria- 
tion was  made,  payable  (|uarterly,  for  ten  years  to  the  universities, 
colleges,  academics  and  female  seminaries  of  the  State,  as  therein 
directed.  By  the  appropriation  bill  of  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
only  $28,500  was  directed  to  be  paid  thereto,  during  the  year,  being 
one-half  of  former  appropriation. 

"  The  school  year  for  those  institutions  commences  under  the  ori- 
ginal law,  the  12th  of  April.  At  the  time  the  appropriation  bill  was 
signed  by  the  Governor,  nearly  two  quarters  of  tlieyear  had  expired, 
and  the  full  amount  had  been  paid  to  most  of  them,  agreeably  to  for- 
mer law ;  should  one-half  the  amount  of  former  appropriation  be  paid 
for  a  year  from  the  29th  September,  the  time  the  appropriation  bill 
became  a  law,  it  will  exceed  the  amount  directed,  and  will  require  a 
further  provision. 

"  I  would  suggest,  that  the  Legislature  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
directing  the  payment  of  two  full  quarters  to  said  institutions,  from 
and  after  the  29th  September  last,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
original  law." 

The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1838,  at  the  present  time,  four  years  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  specified,  defeats  the  arrangements  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  and  evidently  occasions  the  institutions  great  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether  justice  to  the  seminaries, 
no  less  than  the  interests  of  education,  do  not  require  a  continuance 
of  the  public  bounty,  at  least  during  the  whole  time  mentioned  in  the 
Act. 

Beneficial  effects  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  incidental  benefits  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
system,  is  the  increasing  attention  to  the  selection  of  proper  text  books. 
A  lamentable  deficiency  has  prevailed  heretofore,  in  the  quality  of 
the  elementary  books  used  in  the  schools.  Their  want  of  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  has  been  a  great  hinderance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  teacher,  while  their  endless  variety  has  set  his  powers  of 
classification  at  defiance.  An  attempt  was  made  by  my  predecessor, 
in  this  office,  to  remedy  this  defect  by  recommending  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  school  books.  How  far  this  will  result  in  removing  the  evil  in 
question,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  At  the  time  of  making  out  the 
district  reports,  the  recommendation  had  not  been  sufficiently  long 
before  the  public  to  produce  much  alteration.  From  the  agitation  of 
the  subject,  however,  we  may  anticipate  a  favorable  issue. 

Another  indication  of  improvement  is  the  enlargement  of  the  course 
of  studies  pursued  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the  central  portions  of 
the  Slate.  That  it  has  been  confined  to  such  narrow  limits,  is  doubt- 
less attributable  to  the  fact,  that  education  has  been  valued  only  so 
far  as  it  could  be  applied  directly  to  the  prosecution  of  business. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  indispensable  in  keeping  the 
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most  ordinary  accounts.  The  want  of  additional  learning  has  not 
been  felt,  and  consequently  not  sought  after.  The  visible  change  that 
is  taking  place  in  this  respect,  shows  the  progress  of  more  enlightened 
views. 

Great  efforts  are  making  in  many  of  the  districts,  particularly  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  State,  to  procure  district  libraries.  The  plan 
is  to  furnish  each  school  with  a  collection  of  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive books,  suitable  for  the  young,  to  be  lent  to  the  scholars  under 
proper  regulations,  similar  to  the  methods  adopted  in  New  York  or 
Connecticut.  The  benefits  of  such  a  measure  are  too  evident  to 
require  discussion.  Next  to  being  taught  to  read,  the  greatest  favor 
that  can  be  conferred  on  a  youth,  is  access  to  books  adapted  to  his 
taste  and  capacity.  Indeed  one  will  be  of  comparatively  httle  benefit 
without  the  other.  The  establishment  of  district  libraries  affords  a 
cheap  and  convenient  method  of  accomplishing  this  object;  and 
should  receive  the  warmest  encouragement. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  given  above,  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  this  year  have  been  somewhat  lower  than  they  were  at  t+ie 
close  of  the  last  report.  This,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for,  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  times;  in  consequence  of  which,  teachers,  in 
common  with  others,  have  received  a  diminished  compensation  for 
their  services.  The  present  revival  in  business,  however,  will  no 
doubt,  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  this  department  of  labor;  and  in 
the  next  report  we  may  expect  to  find  the  wages  of  the  teachers  con- 
siderably increased. 

The  improvement  effected  by  the  system  in  the  character  of  teach- 
ers, as  a  class,  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  On  teachers  devolve 
the  most  important  agency  in  the  work  of  general  education  ;  and  it 
is  only  through  them  we  can  expect  to  elevate  the  condition  of  our 
common  schools.  Their  post  may  not  be  a  prominent  one  ;  they  may 
attract  but  a  small  share  of  public  attention ;  their  labors  may  be 
carried  on  in  silence,  but  their  influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is 
not  the  less  powerful.  They  form  the  minds  of  our  future  citizens. 
They  give  a  direction  to  their  tastes ;  they  fashion  their  moral  cha- 
racter. Next  to  the  domestic  hearth,  the  common  school  does  more 
than  any  other  instrumentality  towards  determining  the  future  stand- 
ing of  individuals.  To  the  common  school  teacher  is  entrusted  the 
task  of  guiding  the  early  mental  efforts  of  the  inquiring  youth  ;  re- 
pressing his  wayward  excursions,  and  training  him  to  profit  by  the 
discipline  of  active  life ;  and  render  the  scenes,  through  which  he  is 
destined  to  pass,  subservient  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
Do  we  wish,  therefore,  by  means  of  our  common  schools,  to  raise  up 
a  class  of  intelligent,  enterprising  and  upright  citizens  ?  We  must 
aim  at  securing  the  services  of  competent  and  faithful  teachers. 
Other  measures  will  be  beneficial  only  so  far  as  they  tend  to  effect 
this.  Systems  may  be  devised,  funds  appropriated;  large  and  com- 
modious school  houses  erected  ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  other 
particulars  be  properly  executed  ;  yet  if  teachers  fail  to  perform  their 
part,  all  these  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  common  schools 
will  prove  ineffectual. 

The  Superintendent  is,  therefore,  gratified  at  being  able  to  state, 
that  so  far  as  his  observation  has  extended,  the  present  school  law  is 
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bringing  forward  a  body  of  teachers,  superior,  both  in  moral  character 
and  literary  attainments,  to  those  employed  before  the  adoption  of  the 
system.  The  public  has  been  in  some  degree  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  competent  teachers — their  qualifications  form  a  more 
frequent  subject  of  discussion — and  more  correct  opinions  have  been 
formed,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  suitable  instructor  for  youth.  The 
really  meritorious  teacher  finds  his  services  more  justly  appreciated, 
and  is  incited  to  the  attainment  of  still  higher  degrees  of  skill  in  his 
calling;  while  the  negligent  and  incompetent  are  compelled  to  give 
place  to  those  better  fitted  for  the  office. 

This  is  just  such  a  result  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  a 
system,  enjoining  such  care  on  the  directors  in  the  selection  and  em- 
ployment of  a  teacher,  and  such  strict  supervision  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge. 

Still  this  is  merely  a  beginning — very  much  must  yet  be  done  before 
teachers,  as  a  body,  will  have  attained  that  skill  and  capacity  which 
the  complete  discharge  of  their  duties  requires.  But  let  us  hope,  that 
tire  present  favorable  state  of  public  opinion  will  not  subside,  till 
teaching,  as  a  profession,  attain  a  rank  becoming  its  importance,  and 
till  the  teacher  be  esteemed,  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  his  salary,  as  the  real  usefulness  of  his  labors. 

In  the  towns  and  larger  villages,  where  the  schools  are  taught  all 
the  year,  teaching  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  permanent  employment. 
But  in  districts  where  the  schools  are  open  but  a  portion  of  the  time, 
the  teachers  generally  are  either  females,  or  they  are  young  men  who 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  some  manual  occupation,  or  in 
prosecuting  their  studies  preparatory  to  entering  a  profession. 

Every  day's  experience  shows  more  clearly  the  propriety  of  employ- 
ing female  teachers  especially  for  the  summer  schools.  Their  qualifica- 
itions  for  the  work  are  superior  to  those  of  the  other  sex,  both  on  account 
of  their  natural  disposition  and  their  social  relations.  They  possess  a 
keener  sympathy  with  the  young,and  can  more  readily  solve  their  diffi- 
culties and  anticipate  their  unuttered  inquiries.  The  affectionate  confi- 
dence of  the  pupil  is  easily  secured,  and  a  softening  influence  is  shed 
over  their  whole  character  by  the  superior  tenderness  of  a  female. 
Their  position  in  society  also  excludes  women  from  the  same  variety  of 
pursuits,  and  consequently,  they  have  not  as  many  inducements  as  the 
other  sex  to  abandon  an  occupation  so  well  suited  to  their  taste. 
Besides,  they  can  generally  be  employed  for  a  smaller  salary  than 
male  teachers,  so  that  the  schools  can  be  kept  open  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  and  a  greater  amount  of  instruction  imparted  at  the 
same  expense,  than  if  the  teachers  were  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  practice  of  employing  female  teachers  will  more 
generally  prevail,  and  that  a  proportionate  increase  will  be  made 
in  the  amount  of  compensation,  so  as  to  hold  out  additional  induce- 
ment for  them  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction. 

Amon.Qj  those  teachers  who  devote  a  portion  of  the  year  to  agricul- 
ture, mechanical,  or  other  manual  occupations,  there  are  some  wdio 
discharge  their  duties  with  commendable  fidelity,  considering  the  dis- 
advantages they  labor  under.  It  would  add  greatly  to  their  success, 
however,  if  they  could  devote  their  uninterrupted  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  school. 
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Some  young  men,  between  the  commencement  of  their  collegiate 
course  and  their  entrance  on  their  professional  career,  spend  a  portion 
of  their  time  in  teaching  a  common  school.  This  practice  is  every 
way  deserving  of  encouragement.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  candidate 
himself  in  more  respects  than  one. 

The  instruction  and  government  of  a  school  necessarily  exercises 
the  teacher's  powers  of  illustrating  and  presenting  truth,  in  a  manner 
suited  to  different  capacities.  It  imparts  skill  in  the  discrimination  of 
character,  gives  the  power  of  control  over  the  feelings  and  forms  a 
habit  of  self-dependence.  All  which  will  greatly  promote  his  future 
success  in  life,  whatever  be  his  profession.  Besides,  he  is  in  this  way 
contributing  something,  as  every  educated  man  is  bound  to  do, 
towards  elevating  the  standard  of  common  school  education.  Nor  is 
the  prospect  of  ultimately  adopting  another  profession  necessarily  an 
obstacle  to  his  success  as  a  teacher.  An  individual  who  is  aiming  at 
the  increased  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  necessary  for  his  future 
profession,  succeeds  better  in  imparting  this  spirit  to  his  pupils,  than 
one  who  has  not  such  incitement  to  continue  his  studies. 

NoKMAL  Schools. 

The  establishment  of  normal  schools  or  seminaries,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  has  been  frequently  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
by  my  predecessors,  and  plans  proposed  for  their  organization.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  this  place  to  repeat  these  recommendations  farther 
than  to  say,  that  the  necessity  of  some  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  must  be  apparent  'to  every  one  who  devotes  a  moment's 
reflection  to  the  wants  of  our  system. 

The  main  object  of  these  institutions  is  not  to  impart  to  the  candi- 
date a  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  as 
that  can  be  done  elsewhere  ;  but  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge,  and  of  governing  a  school ;  and  these  are  the 
very  points  in  which  teachers  are  defective. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  a  common  school,  is  of  a  very  ele- 
mentary character.  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  branches  studied  can 
be  acquired  in  a  short  time;  and  if  this  were  all  the  teacher  required, 
there  would  not  perhaps  be  such  frequent  complaints  about  his  incom- 
petency. But  to  be  able  to  interest  and  exercise  the  feelings  of  the 
young,^awaken  and  discipline  their  faculties,  and  inspire  them  with  a 
fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits;  to  form  in  them  habits  of  reasoning 
correctly,  and  acting  conscientiously  in  the  various  relations  they  may 
occupy  in  life,  requires  in  the  teacher  a  skill  which  he  can  derive  only 
from  his  own  experience,  or  else  from  the  instruction  of  those  who 
have  made  it  their  special  study.  If  left  to  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  the  injury  is  committed  beyond  repair,  before  the  remedy 
is  discovered.  He  may  become  wise  by  experience,  but  it  will  not  be 
before  he  has  ruined  many  valuable  minds  through  his  mismanage- 
ment. But  in  a  normal  school,  as  they  are  ordinarily  constituted, 
special  instructions  are  given  in  the  best  mode  of  teaching  and  govern- 
ing a  school ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
putting  this  knowledge  into  practice,  under  the  eye  of  one  already 
skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
advantages  a  course  of  training  like  this  is  calculated  to  confer. 
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The  Superintendent  takes  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  valuable  communication  on  this  subject,  from  Lemuel 
Stephens,  Esq.  At  tiie  suirgesiion  of  a  former  Superintendent,  (Mr. 
Shunk)  Mr.  Stephens  availed  himself  of  his  recent  sojourn  in  Europe, 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  Germany ;  and 
particularly  into  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  teachers'  semina- 
ries in  the  German  States.  The  information  he  furnishes,  is  definite 
and  satisfactory,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  interests  of  common  schools  in  our  own  country.  A  copy  of  the 
communication  accompanies  this  report.  Its  publication  is  respectfully 
recommended. 

Progress  of  the  System. 

The  school  directors  of  every  non-accepting  district,  are  required 
by  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
annually,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  that  the  election  is 
held  for  directors,  at  which  the  question  of  establishing  the  system  in 
the  district  shall  be  decided  by  ballot.  By  the  same  section  the 
directors  of  accepting  districts  may,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  call  a 
meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1S37,  and  on  the  same  day  in 
every  third  year  thereafter,  to  decide  whether  the  system  shall  be  con- 
tinued or  not.  In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  one  thousand 
and  eight  out  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  districts  in 
the  State,  have  atone  time  accepted  the  school  system. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  May,  1840,  the  system  was  discontinued 
by  sixty-nine  districts.  All  but  thirteen  of  these,  however,  have  since 
re-adopted  it.  The  number  that  discontinued  at  the  triennial  election 
of  May,  1843,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  eighty.  So  that 
including  the  latter,  there  are  now  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  non- 
accepting,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  accepting  districts. 

In  reference  to  the  districts  that  voted  to  reject  the  system  at  the 
triennial  election,  May  2d,  1843,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  will  adopt  it  again  at  the  election  next 
March.  For,  so  far  as  the  causes  of  its  discontinuance  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Superintendent,  and  his  information  is  pretty 
general  on  this  point,  there  were  very  few  instances  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  itself.  The  rejection  was  very  generally  occasioned 
by  something  of  a  local  or  temporary  character,  which  would  soon 
have  ceased  to  operate.  The  inconvenient  location  of  a  school  house, 
the  appointment  of  a  teacher  obnoxious  to  a  few,  or  some  disagree- 
ment between  the  directors  and  primary  committee ;  either  of  these 
causes,  or  others  equally  unconnected  with  the  legitimate  operation 
of  the  school  law,  were  sufficient  for  the  time  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
those  hostile  to  the  system,  so  as,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
to  occasion  its  suspension. 

But  that  which  more  than  any  thing  else  gave  the  opponents  of  the 
common  schools  the  advantage  on  the  day  alluded  to,  was  a  misap- 
prehension that  prevailed  very  generally,  in  regard  to  the  Act  of  21st 
April,  1840.  By  this  act  it  was  provided,  that  the  decision  against 
the  continuance  of  the  system,  given  at  the  triennial  election  of  1840, 
should  not  take  effect  until  one  year  afterwards,  so  that  the  common 
schools  were  continued  in  these  districts  till  May,  1841,  instead  of 
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ceasing  in  1840,  as  ihey  would  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  this 
provision.  At  the  triennial  election  last  May,  the  friends  of  the  sys- 
tem in  many  of  the  districts,  under  the  impression  that  this  act  was 
permanent  and  applicable  to  every  triennial  election,  felt  no  anxiety 
about  going  to  the  polls,  since,  as  they  supposed,  the  decision,  if  unfa- 
vorable, could  be  reversed  at  the  election  next  March,  before  going 
into  etfect ;  consequently  but  a  small  number  appeared  at  the  election, 
and  these  principally  such  as  were  anxious  to  have  the  system  voted 
down.  As  was  to  be  expected,  a  majority  of  votes  polled  were  for 
"  no  schools." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  the  election  in  the  districts 
that  rejected  the  system  last  May,  affords  no  fair  test  of  the  opinions 
of  the  people  in  those  districts  ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  at 
the  ensuing  election,  when  the  question  of  accepting  or  rejecting  shall 
be  submitted  to  them,  at  least  amajority  of  them  will  reverse  the  for- 
mer decision,  and  re-adopt  the  system. 

Non-Accepting  Districts. 

As  already  stated,  the  whole  number  of  non-accepting  districts, 
including  both  those  in  which  the  system  was  never  adopted,  and 
those  which  have  discontinued,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  appropriations  which  has  accumulated  for  their 
use  in  the  State  Treasury  is  about  $342,000.  The  portion  due  each 
district  is  stated  in  table  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  report.  This  does  not 
include  their  share  of  the  ajipropriation  of  183G,  which,  with  that  of 
1835,  was  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  each  county.  Districts  which 
accept  the  system  in  the  spring  of  1844,  will,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
stated  in  the  table,  receive  also  their  portion  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  school  years  1844  and  1845. 

Districts  that  discontinued  the  system  last  spring  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  table,  as  they  had  drawn  all  that  was  due  to  them  at  the  period 
of  closing  this  report.  Their  portion  of  the  appropriations  of  1844 
and  1845,  will  also  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  re-adopt  the  system  next 
spring. 

The  expediency  of  adopting  the  common  school  system  is  exciting 
greater  discussion  among  the  people  of  the  non-accepting  districts. 
The  number  in  its  favor  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  principal  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  adoption  arise  from  a  natural  reluctance  to  depart 
from  old  customs,  and  an  extreme  caution  in  regard  to  any  important 
change.  The  successful  operation  of  the  schools,  in  places  where  the 
provisions  of  the  school  law  have  been  for  some  time  adopted  and 
properly  observed,  will  do  much  towards  dispelling  these  prejudices, 
and  smoothing  the  way  towards  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  superiority  of  these  schools  over  those  in  the  non-accepting 
districts,  must  produce  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  system.  In  the  non- 
accepting  districts,  generally,  the  teacher  is  engaged  by  subscription 
on  the  part  of  his  employers,  and  often  with  very  little  acquaintance 
with  his  qualifications.  Should  he  afterwards  neglect  his  duties,  or 
even  indulge  in  habits  calculated  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  his  pupils, 
it  may  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  restrain  or  dismiss  him.  For, 
as  generally  happens,  where  responsibility  is  divided  among  a  large 
number,  none  of  his  numerous  employers  seems  disposed  to  move  in 
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the  matter.  And  a  parent  will  often  prefer  keeping  his  child  at  home, 
rather  than  nndergo  the  trouble  of  prevailintr  on  the  people  to  remove 
a  teacher  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

It  is  different  in  an  accepting  district,  where  the  system  has  been 
properly  conducted  for  a  sufficient  time  to  produce  its  appropriate 
elTects.  A  board  of  directors  is  there  chosen  by  the  people,  to  take 
the  special  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  responsibility  devolves 
upon  a  select  number  of  individuals,  and  is  not,  as  in  the  other  case, 
divided  among  the  people  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Substantial 
school  houses  arc  procured  with  the  funds  received  from  the  Com- 
monwealth, at  comparatively  little  expense  to  the  district.  A  vicious 
or  incompetent  teacher  cannot  so  easily  impose  himself  on  the  people; 
for  previous  to  his  employment  he  undergoes  an  examination  in  the 
presence  of  the  board,  both  as  to  his  moral  and  literary  ({ualifications. 

The  schools  too,  arc  conducted  in  a  better  manner,  because  they 
are  subject  to  the  constant  supervision  of  the  directors.  Should  the 
teacher  be  disposed  to  neglect  his  duties,  or  betray  his  trust,  he  finds 
himself  checked  by  the  consciousness  that  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
board  will  allow  no  misconduct  of  his  to  escape  unnoticed. 

Any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  parents,  or  any  gross  misconduct 
among  the  scholars,  can  more  easily  be  submitted  to  an  organized 
board  of  directors  than  to  forty  or  fifty  subscribers.  These,  and 
similar  advantages,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  system  to  the  non- 
accepting  districts. 

But  the  strongest  inducement  these  districts  can  have  for  accepting 
the  school  law,  is  the  large  amount  of  appropriation  they  might  draw 
from  the  State.  The  money  appropriated  every  year  has  been  re- 
served for  them  in  the  State  Treasury.  A  district  which  adopts  the 
system  this  spring,  for  the  first  time,  would  receive  a  very  large  sum, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  in  the  end  of  the  report.  True  the  whole 
of  this  may  not  be  paid  to  them  at  once,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  will, 
and  the  remainder  before  long ;  with  this  they  could  provide  excellent 
school  houses,  and  keep  the  schools  in  operation  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  to  draw  this  money,  they  need 
only  levy  a  school  tax  of  fifty  cents  for  every  taxable.  This  money 
belongs  to  them  the  moment  they  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
law.  Other  districts  have  drawn  their  portion  already.  These  may 
draw  theirs  now.  Though  if  they  continue  to  reject  the  system  much 
longer,  they  cannot  be  certain  that  the  appropriation  will  be  reserved 
for  them. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  should  have  its  weight.  Every 
non-accepting  district  has  now  to  educate  its  own  poor  children.  The 
law  passed  last  spring,  requires  the  directors  in  these  districts  to  raise 
a  sufficient  sum  by  taxation  to  educate,  for  six  months,  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  district,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
schooling.  Now  let  any  district  calculate  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
it  requires  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  much  tax  to  educate  these  chil- 
dren for  six  months,  as  would  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  draw 
their  portion  of  the  State  appropriation.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
them  to  adopt  the  system  at  once?  All  parties  would  be  benefitted. 
The  rich  could  lose  nothing  by  it,  for,  as  just  stated,  their  tax  would 
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be  little  if  any  increased.  And  surely  the  honest  poor  man  can  have 
no  reason  to  oppose  it.  As  things  are  at  present,  there  is  an  odious 
distinction  drawn  between  his  own  children  and  those  of  his  wealthier 
neighbor.  His  children  are  known  to  be  educated  by  the  public. 
And  this,  though  certainly  no  disgrace,  must  occasion  painful  feelings, 
and  wound  an  honest  pride.  Why  not  vote  for  a  system  that  will 
place  all,  in  this  respect,  on  an  equality  ? 

But  farther,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  adopting  the  system 
once,  it  is  not  fixed  on  a  district  forever.  If,  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial,  it  is  found  to  work  badly,  there  is  an  opportunity,  every  third 
year,  of  voting  it  down,  and  returning  to  the  old  plan.  If  the  facts 
here  stated  were  generally  known,  the  number  of  non-accepting  dis- 
tricts, it  is  believed,  would  rapidly  diminish. 

Funds. 

The  undrawn  balance  of  appropriations  due  to  non-accepting  dis- 
tricts is  about  $342,000.  By  the  Act  of  8th  April,  1843,  this  is  to 
remain  in  the  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  those  districts,  till  the  1st  of 
November,  1845.  Under  the  present  law,  whenever  a  district  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  accepts  the  system,  and 
levies  the  necessary  amount  of  tax,  it  is  entitled  to  receive  the  whole 
of  its  portion  of  the  above  mentioned  fund. 

This,  in  many  instances,  is  very  considerable;  and  in  districts  where 
school  houses  are  not  gready  needed,  it  might  be  difficult  to  expend  it 
judiciously  the  first  or  second  year.  While,  for  the  district  treasurer 
to  keep  it  on  hand,  or  to  invest  it  for  the  use  of  the  district,  might,  in 
many  instances  be  attended  with  risk.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
district,  as  has  already  been  suggested  by  this  department,  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  amount  due,  say  the  appropriation  of  1830,  '37  and 
'38,  should  be  paid  the  first  year  that  the  system  is  adopted,  and  the 
remainder  at  convenient  periods  afterwards  1  This  would  secure  the 
fund  from  being  squandered,  and  would,  moreover,  be  an  inducement 
for  the  district  to  continue  the  system  for  a  period  sufficient  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial.  The  latter  object,  particularly,  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  possible  for  a  district  at  present  to  draw  the  whole  of  the 
fund  the  first  year,  and  discontinue  the  system  at  the  triennial  election, 
before  it  has  experienced  any  benefit  under  its  provisions,  or  suffi- 
ciently tested  its  merits. 

Amendments. 

Alterations  in  the  general  law  should  be  introduced  with  caution, 
as  they  are  calculated  to  impart  to  it  an  air  of  uncertainty,  and  create 
derangement  and  confusion  where  so  many  are  concerned  in  executing 
its  provisions. 

There  is  one  amendment,  however,  which  the  Superintendent  would 
respectfully  suggest,  and  which,  if  carried  into  eflect,  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce uniformity  in  the  operations  of  the  system,  and  remove  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  controversy. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  difficulties  submitted  to  the  Superintend- 
ent for  adjustment,  have  reference  to  the  appointment  of  teacher.  By 
the  Act  of  1836,  the  teacher  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  primary  com- 
mittee.    Though  the  same  act  empowers  the  directors  to  fix  the 
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amount  of  his  salary.  And  by  the  supplement  of  1840,  no  person  can 
be  employed  as  a  teacher,  unless  lie  shall  have  been  examined  by  the 
directors,  in  conjunction  with  such  persons  as  they  may  associate 
with  themselves  ibr  the  purpose,  and  have  received  from  them  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  qualifications  to  teach.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is 
concerned,  the  power  of  the  committee  amounts  at  present  to  nothing 
more  than  the  nomination  of  a  person  to  the  board,  who  may  appoint 
or  reject  as  they  think  best.  It  is  this  shadow  of  power  in  the  com- 
mittee, that  occasions  such  frequent  misunderstanding  between  them 
and  the  board,  and  gives  rise  to  protracted  disputes,  alike  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  education,  and  annoying  to  the  teachers  and  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

It  is  therefore  recommended,  that  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  be 
hereafter  vested  exclusively  in  the  directors.  The  committee  will  then 
be  confined  to  the  duties  specified  in  the  supplement  of  1838,  viz. :  "  to 
attend  to  all  the  local  concerns  of  the  respective  sub-districts  in  which 
said  committee  shall  be  chosen,  such  as  visiting  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  providing  fuel,  repairing  school  houses,  &c."  under  the 
direction  of  the  board. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  a  practice  in  reference  to  the 
division  of  school  districts,  which,  if  continued,  will  destroy  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  the  present  organization. 

By  the  act  of  1836,  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  township,  borough  or  ward.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  convenient  arrangement.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  school  elec- 
tions, the  assessment  and  collection  of  school  taxes,  the  return  of 
taxables,  and  the  auditing  of  school  accounts,  it  affords  incomparable 
advantages  over  any  other  that  could  be  made.  This  arrangement, 
however,  is  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  the  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature,  of  dividing  a  township  into  two  or  more  school 
districts.  This  is  never  done  on  account  of  any  inconvenience  grow- 
ing out  of  the  size  of  the  district;  for  if  it  be  small  enough  for  town- 
ship purposes,  it  cannot  be  too  large  for  school  purposes.  The  division 
is  generally  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  of  one  part  of 
the  district,  who  are  in  favor  of  adopting  the  system,  but  cannot  do 
so,  while  compelled  to  vote  in  connection  with  the  other  part.  A 
division  is  sought  for,  under  these  circumstances,  to  enable  one  portion 
to  carry  out  their  wishes  independent  of  the  other.  Apart  from  the 
inconveniences  and  derangement  occasioned  by  such  division,  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  the  system  by  the  whole  district  is  postponed. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  that  no  township  be  made  to 
form  more  than  one  school  district,  except  in  cases  of  peculiar  neces- 
sity. 

Common  School  Journal. 

A  monthly  paper,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  common  schools,  is 
about  to  be  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  the  editorial  department  of 
which  is  under  the  care  of  Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  the  distinguished  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Much  may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  experience  and  zeal  of  the  editor,  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  intruction  of  youth.  While,  as  a  medium  for  diffusing  correct 
views  in  relation  to  common  schools,  and  an  organ  for  conveying  to 
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directors  the  opinions  of  the  Superintendent,  in  relation  to  the  school 
law,  such  a  publication  will  be  of  immense  value.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  meet  with  proper  encouragement  from  the  friends  of  education 
througiiout  the  State. 

Concluding  remarks. 

From  the  view  here  presented  of  the  progress,  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  our  system  of  general  education,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
congratulation,  and  every  encouragement  to  perseverance  in  our 
efforts  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  common  schools. 

The  system,  ever  since  its  establishment  has  been  steadily  gaining 
in  the  good  wishes  of  the  people.  The  number  of  children  brought 
into  the  schools,  is  every  year  increasing.  There  has  been  an  entire 
change  in  the  style  of  building  school  houses.  The  people,  generally, 
manifest  a  greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  choice  of 
suitable  books  is  exciting  discussion  and  research.  There  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  prosecute  study  more  extensively  and  thoroughly  than  for- 
merly. Greater  care  is  observable  in  the  selection  ojf  teachers. 
Their  moral,  as  well  as  literary  qualifications,  attract  a  degree  of 
attention  before  unknown.  Teachers  are  generally  improving  as  a 
class.  They  are  seeking  o«t  and  introducing  better  methods  of 
instruction  and  school  government.  The  examinations  they  undergo, 
and  their  strict  accountability  to  the  board  of  directors,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  exclude  the  worthless  and  inspire  the  deserving  with  greater 
respect  for  their  office. 

From  these  facts,  which,  it  is  believed,  can  be  substantiated  by  a 
reference  to  the  reports,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present 
system,  with  such  occasional  amendments  as  experience  may  justify, 
is  fully  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  for  M'hich  it  was  established. 
It  is  far  from  being  asserted,  that  all  has  been  thus  far  accomplished 
■which  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  fault  has  not  been  in 
the  system,  but  in  those  entrusted  with  its  execution.  The  school 
law  itself  is  but  an  instrument.  Its  efficiency  must  depend  on  the 
manner  of  using  it.  It  affords  facilities,  but  it  will  not  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  personal  exertion.  Parents,  and  the  friends  of  education 
generally,  instead  of  being  released  by  it  from  further  care,  are  laid 
under  additional  obligations  to  be  vigilant  and  energetic  in  carrying 
out  its  provisions. 

Nor  are  we  for  a  moment  to  yield  to  despondency,  because  our 
efforts  are  not  crowned  with  immediate  success.  A  change  in  the 
long  established  opinions  of  society  cannot  be  effected  suddenly — the 
contrary  supposition  must  expose  us  to  certain  disappointment.  In 
raising  education  to  that  rank  in  public  estimation  to  which  its  import- 
ance entitles  it,  we  must  grapple  with  prejudices  and  usages,  the 
growth  of  centuries.  Other  modes  of  thinking  must  be  adopted,  other 
views  instilled  into  the  public  mind,  before  the  desired  change  can 
take  place.  Much  has  been  done,  but  we  must  not  rest  here — so 
surely  as  we  do,  shall  we  find  ourselves  borne  back  to  where  we 
started  from.  Strenuous  and  unintermitted  exertions  must  continue 
to  be  made,  if  we  would  not  lose  the  advantage  already  gained.  In- 
stead of  being  disheartened,  because  we  have  not  at  once  achieved 
all  that  could  be  desired,  let  us  be  animated  by  the  assurance  that  we 
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arc  advancing  steadily  towards  our  object,  and  that  the  means  we  are 
now  emy:)loying,  if  perseveringly  followed  up,  will  ultimately  eflect 
the  wished  lor  result. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
CIIAS.  M'(^LURE, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Secretary's  Office 
Harrisbvrg,  January,  7,  1844. 


[A] 

Statement  of  the  portion  of  State  Appropriation  due  at  the  State  Treas- 
ury to  each  non-accepting  school  district,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
ending  June  5th,  1848. 

Adams  county. 
Reading 
Union 

Bedford  county 
Napier 
Southampton 

Berks  county. 
Albany 
Alsace 
Amity 
Bern 

Bern,  Upper 
Bethel 
Brecknock 
Colebrookdal 
Cumru 
District 
Douglass 
Earl 
Exeter 
Greenwich 
Heidelberg 
Hereford 
I.ong  Swampj 
Maiden  Creek 
Maxatawney 
Oley 
Pike 

Richmond 
Rockland 
Tulpehocken 
Tulpehocken,  Upper 
Washington  - 
Windsor 

BucJcs  county. 
Bedminster 
Durham 
Haycock 


$1,812 

03 

195 

00 

717 

00 

425 

00 

1,967 

80 

3,994 

74 

2,098 

95 

4,584 

93 

4,043 

18 

2,618 

83 

1,620 

18 

1,624 

12 

4,412 

50 

1,096 

53 

1,549 

27 

1,756 

90 

2,834 

70 

2,568 

09 

5,295 

83 

2,157 

79 

2,882 

00 

2,765 

10 

2,922 

44 

2,750 

31 

1,443 

00 

2,334 

82 

2,388 

43 

4,079 

00 

2,546 

44 

1,725 

65 

3,200 

32 

3,068 

50 

329 

00 

1,917 

20 

Milford  .  .  3,709  71 

New  Britain  -  -  2,388  30 

Northampton  -  2,722  23 

Richland        -  -  3,207  21 

RockhiU         -  -  3,525  38 

Springfield     -  -  3,680  56 

Warminster  -  -  1,445  32 

Warrington  -  -  1,109  60 

Warwick       -  -  1,956  46 

Centre  county. 
Haines  -  -  3,316  75 

Gregg  .  -  705  00 

Chester  county. 
West  Town  -  -  1,320  17 

Clarion  county. 
Clarion  borough         -  144  00 

Clinton  county. 
Crawford      -  -  102 

Greene  -  -  871 

Logan  -  -  730 

Columbia  county. 
Mifflin  -  -  3,214 

Valley  -  -  176 

Dauphin  county. 
Derry  -  -  3,867 

Lykens         -  -  2,279 

Mifflin  -  -  2,736 

Rush  -  •  66 

Delau'are  coun 
Tinicum 


Dunkard 

Franklin 

Greene 

Jefferson 

Marion 

iMononcahela 


247 
675 

1,120 
834 
180 

1,464 


00 
36 
00 

90 
00 

79 

47 
00 
00 


144  00 


00 
00 

38 
00 
00 

80 
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Washington  - 

355  001 

Upper  Salford 

2,258  81 

Jefferson  county.                  \ 

Worcester     - 

2,202  51 

Barnett 

55  00 

Northumberland  county. 

Tionesta 

11  00 

Jackson 

2,151   64 

Lancaster  c 

aunty. 

Little  Mahanoy 

385  10 

Brecknock     - 

1,930  06 

Lower  Mahanoy 

1,845  00 

CocaHco,  E.  - 

2,715  96 

Upper  Mahanoy 

1,746  00 

CocaHco,  W. 

2,872  31 

South  Coal    - 

149  00 

Earl,  West    - 

2,613  70 

Schuylkill  county 

. 

EHzabeth 

3,535  21 

Barry 

849  85 

Ephrata 

2,896  22 

Brunswig,  E. 

1,633  00 

Lancaster  tp. 

961   38 

Brunswig,  W. 

2,252  16 

Leacock 

6,934  43 

Mahantongo,  Lower  - 

1,201   43 

Manheim 

3,494  47 

Mahantongo,  Upper  - 

1,946  75 

Sadsbury 

2,245  25 

Manheim 

1,052  00 

Warwick 

6,825  10 

Pine  Grove   • 

1,673  04 

Lebanon  co 

unty. 

Rush 

693  72 

Annville 

4,741  82 

Union 

1,386  42 

Bethel 

2,711   40 

Wayne 

2,218  98 

Jackson 

4,204  37 

West  Penn     - 

2,138  21 

Lebanon,  N. 

2,435  04 

Somerset  county 

Lebanon,  S.  - 

4,485  34 

Brother's  Valley 

2,311   86 

Londonderry 

3,736  03 

Conemaugh    - 

1,186  13 

Lehigh  co 

unty. 

Stoney  Creek 

1,493  66 

Heidelberg     - 

4,136  97 

Summit 

892  38 

Lynn 

1,213  00 

Tioga  county. 

Lowhill 

1,187  74 

Horacetown  - 

41   00 

Lower  Macungie 

3,784  43 

Union  cou 

nty. 

Milford,  Upper 

5,834  17 

Beaver 

3,837  30 

Upper  Saucon 

4,610  26 

Centre 

2,983  16 

North  Whitehall 

4,005  91 

Chapman 

524  00 

W^eisenburg  - 

2,769  00 

Middle  Creek 

894  29 

Luzerne  cc 

unty. 

Penn's 

3,505  86 

Blakely 

154  00 

Perry 

480  00 

Butler 

659  28 

Union 

1,061   00 

Wiikesbarre  borough 

792  00 

Wayne  county. 

Wilkesbarre  townshif 

)               568  00 

Buckingham  - 

100  00 

Lycoming  c 

aunty. 

Westmoreland 

cou 

nty. 

Plumket's  Creek 

118  00 

Mount  Pleasant  township 

968  00 

Montgomery 

county. 

York  county. 

Douglas 

1,660  27 

Dover 

3,532  38 

Franconia 

1,972  15 

Franklin 

1,609  66 

Frederick 

2,146  46 

Codorus 

1,995  58 

Hatfield 

1,621  40 

Codorus,  N.  - 

2,616  60 

Horseham 

2,220  46 

Conewago 

2,179  58 

Limerick 

2,797  00 

Heidelberg     - 

2,915  56 

Lower  Sal^ord 

1,953  89 

Manchester   - 

3,912  35 

Moreland 

3,828  35 

Manheim 

2,796  48 

New  Hanover 

2,457  00 

Manchester,  W. 

2,360  60 

Perkiomen     - 

2,562  30 

Paradise 

3,566  81 

Pottsgrove 

2,380  21 

Springfield     - 

2,400  00 

Towamencing 

1,480  83 

Spring  Garden 

3,203  14 

Upper  Dublin 

2,754  14 

Washington  - 

2,333  81 

Upper  Ha  novo  J 

2,580  78 

Windsor,  Upper 

638  00 

Upper  Providence 

3,453  16 

York  township 

2,699  00 

M 
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Adams, 

Allegheny, 

Armstrong, 

Beaver, 

Bedford 

Berks, 

Bradford, 

Bucks, 

Butler, 

Cambria, 

Centre, 

Chester, 

Clarion, 

Clearfield, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Cumberland, 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Erie, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Greene, 

Huntingdon, 

Indiana, 

Jefferson, 

Juniata, 

Lancaster, 

Lebanon, 

Lehigh, 
Luzerne, 

Lycoming, 
McKean, 

Mercer, 

Mifflin, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Northampton, 

Northumberland, 

Perry, 

Pike, 

Potter, 

Schuylkill, 

Somerset, 

Susquehanna, 

Tioga, 

Union, 

Venango, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Westmoreland, 

York 

Total, 


—  •  -T^l  "-  O  ,  fj    o 

T  2.1  CL  o  '  5 


■  J^'  Si  J •  & 

^  to    oq    t» 

o    3.'         3. 


^    £-     "    — 


19 

17 

33 

33 

14 

14 

23 

23 

25 

23 

37 

8 

32 

3! 
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CLEANLINESS. 

The  teacher  of  a  Primary  School  who  trains  her  children  to  be  clean  and 
tidy  in  their  appearance,  is  doing  them  and  the  community  as  important  a 
service  as  when  she  teaches  them  to  read  and  spell.  In  a  Primary  School, 
containing  children  only  five  or  six  years  old,  why  might  not  the  following 
advice  be  carried  out  1 

A  SINK,  apparatus  fur  washing,  a  clothes  brush  and  a  comb,  I  should 
deem  indispensable  ;  and  I  should  recommend  their  free  and  vigorous 
use,  in  all  food  nature,  however,  until  you  have  succeeded  in  produc- 
incT  in  your  scholars,  cither  before  they  come  or  after  they  come  to 
school,  that  regard  iov  neatness,  which  Whitefield  once  said  was  next 
to  o-ofUiness.  If  you  should  add  to  your  requirements  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief for  each  little  nose,  to  be  applied  as  a  precaution  against 
snuffing,  I  do  not  think  you  would  trouble  the  rich  or  oppress  the  poor, 
or  be  iT"  bit  too  particular."  Poor  clothes  and  patched  clothes  may- 
be the  best  the  industrious  parents  of  some  of  your  scholars  may  be 
able  to  procure  for  them.  Never  let  such  marks  of  honest  poverty  be 
treated  with  ridicule  or  contempt.  But  water  costs  nothing ;  there- 
fore o-ently,  pleasantly,  but  yet  uniformly  and  firmly,  insist  on  cleanli- 
ness.^ The  children  will  feel  better,  and  you  will  be  doing  not  a  little 
to  inspire  them  with  self-respect  and  teach  them  good  habits. 
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A  GENTLEMAN  having  a  garden  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  whose 
transverse  diameter  is  300,  and  conjugate  200  feet,  is  determined  to 
raise  the  said  garden  plot  one  foot  higher,  by  a  trench  that  will  make 
round  it.  Required,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  trench,  supposing 
them  equal. 

Q* 

-  SCHOOL    CLOCKS. 

A  CLOCK  in  a  school  room,  so  placed  that  every  child  may  see  the  hour, 
has  very  important  uses.  It  is  not  unlike  the  mile  stone  to  the  traveller.  It 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  weary,  a  reproof  to  the  laggard. 


VENTILATION. 

The  rule  at  Howfyl  was  to  open  every  window  in  the  house  for  a  moment 
or  two  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  Teachers  who  unfortunately  have  to  occupy 
rooms  that  have  no  apparatus  for  ventilation,  would  find  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  at  least  some  relief. 
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MR.    MANN'S   REPORT. 


We  have  just  received  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  showing  the  condition  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  last  year.  We  cannot  better  show  our  sense  of 
the  value  of  this  able  document  than  by  transferring  to  our  columns  as  much 
of  its  contents  as  our  limited  space  will  allow.  We  feel  sure  there  is  no  Penn- 
sylvanian,  at  all  interested  in  popular  education,  who  would  not  find  the  whole 
Report  amply  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  130  pages 
without  the  tabular  appendix.  It  would  be  impracticable,  therefore,  to  reprint 
it  in  the  Journal.  We  will  attempt,  however,  a  running  synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, giving  in  full  such  parts  as  seem  of  most  practical  importance  to  our- 
selves. 

Massachusetts  has  expended  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  schoolhouses, 
during  the  last  five  years,  more  than  $650,000.  The  school  returns  are 
remarkably  complete,  and  contrast  very  favorably  in  this  respect,  with  those 
of  our  own  state.  Only  eleven  towns  out  of  the  whole  state  failed  to  make 
prompt  reports  to  the  superintendent.  The  secret  of  this  success  lies  undoubt- 
edly in  the  legal  provision  which  cuts  off  delinquent  districts  from  their  share 
of  the  State  appropriation.  A  similar  provision  in  our  own  appropriation 
bill  would  secure  to  the  legislature  much  more  accurate  data  for  legislation 
than  they  now  possess,  and  save  the  superintendent  much  labor  and  vex- 
ation, as  well  as  the  State  a  good  deal  of  expense.  By  Mr.  M'Clure's  last 
report  it  seems  that  no  less  than  eighty  accepting  districts  failed  to  report 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  delinquency,  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  acade- 
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mies  was  in  still  greater  proportion.  In  New  York,  the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies receiving  assistance  from  the  State,  arc  required  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  the  aid,  to  report  very  minutely  to  a  body  styled  the  Regents  of  the 
University.  The  information  thus  received  is  collated  and  digested  into  tabu- 
lar forms,  and  becomes,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  corresponding  report 
of  the  State  Superintendent  respecting  Common  Schools,  a  volume  of  statistics 
of  first  importance  to  any  intelligent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  public  instruc- 
tion. ' 

According  to  the  school  returns  for  1843,  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  is  164,890.  The  whole  number  of  children 
in  the  public  schools  is  in  winter  161,020,  and  in  summer  138,169.  Equal- 
izinfT  the  two  seasons,  this  gives  a  gross  attendance  of  80  per  cent,  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16.  We  have  no  annual  returns  of 
the  number  of  children  in  Pennsylvania  as  they  have  in  our  sister  common- 
wealth. To  make  a  comparison,  therefore,  between  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, in  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  Common  School  system,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  base  our  estimate  upon  the  census  of  1840.  In  that  census,  the 
population  is  not  given  between  4  and  16,  but  between  5  and  15,  and  the  free 
colored  population  is  given  under  10  and  from  10  to  24.  As  the  colored 
population  constitutes  so  small  an  element  in  the  population  of  the  two  states, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  mark,  if,  instead  of  the  number  between  5  and 
15,  which  is  not  given,  we  take  the  number  of  colored  persons  below  10. 
According  to  this,  the  whole  population  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  ages  5 
and  15  in  1840,  was  444,871.  The  corresponding  number  in  Massachu- 
setts was  157,021.  The  gross  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  during  the 
last  year  was  in  Pennsylvania  288,762,  and  in  Massachusetts  149,594.  That 
is,  the  number  attending  the  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania  last  year  was  65 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  15  in  1840,  and  the  corresponding  number  in  Massachusetts  was  95 
per  cent.  The  comparison  between  the  two  states,  therefore,  in  respect  to 
the  diffusion  of  Common  School  instruction,  so  for  as  it  can  be  measured  by 
the  numbers  attending  the  public  schools,  is  exhibited  by  the  ratio  of  65 
to  95. 

In  the  statements  concerning  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  gross,  not  the  average  attendance  that  is 
meant.  The  average  attendance  we  see  by  Mr.  Mann's  'report  is  only  73 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  schools.  That  is,  of  every 
100  children  attending  school,  27,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  are  regularly 
absent.  What  the  corresponding  discrepancy  between  the  average  and  the 
gross  attendance  is  in  our  own  state,  there  is  not,  unfortunately,  the  means  of 
determining.  Doubtless  it  is  quite  as  great  as  in  Massachusetts,  probably 
greater.  In  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  however,  the  difference  is 
much  less.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  determining  the  average 
attendance.  The  form  of  returns  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control 
will  make  this  hereafter  a  matter  of  record.  From  no  inconsiderable  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  however,  we  think  the 
average  attendance  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the 
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schools,  does  not  show  one  half  the  amount  of  absences  exhibited  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts school  returns. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  was 
$510,592.02. 

"  The  above  mentioned  appropriations  include  only  a  part  of  our 
annual  expenditures  for  Public  Schools.  If  the  cost  of  schoolhouses, 
of  school  libraries,  apparatus,  &c.  should  be  added,  it  would  appear 
that  Massachusetts  now  supports  her  Public  Schools,  at  an  annual 
expense  varying  but  little  from  one  dollar  a  head,  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  belonging  to  the  State.  This  outlay  being  made, 
however,  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  attend  school 
without  fee  or  any  further  contribution  whatever. 

"  That  this  expenditure  is  not  burdensome,  is  manifest  from  two  con- 
siderations ;— first,  because  it  is  voluntarily  assessed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  towns  upon  themselves;  and  secondly,  because  a 
sum  nearly  equal  to  half  as  much  more,  is  annually  paid  by  indivi- 
duals to  academies  and  private  schools,  where,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
same  branches  are  taught  as  in  the  Public  Schools. 

"  The  town  of  Brighton,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  stands  this  year, 
as  it  did  the  last,  at  the  head  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth, 
in  regard  to  the  liberality  of  its  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
schools, — having  raised  five  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents  for  each 
child  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 

"  Last  year  the  town  of  Dana,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  list ;  but  this  year,  it  has  so  increased  its  appropriation 
as  to  take  an  elevated  and  respectable  stand  among  the  towns  in  the 
State, — having  resigned  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  catalogue  to  the 
town  of  Pawtucket  in  the  county  of  Bristol.  The  latter  town  raised 
but  one  dollar  and  eighteen  cents  for  the  education  of  each  child 
belonging  to  it,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen." 

The  cause  of  popular  education  received  a  great  impulse  in  Massachusetts 
through  an  act  of  singular  liberality  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mann. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  but  too  late  for  an  insertion  of 
the  fact  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  I  was  authorised  and  requested,  by 
the  Plonorable  Martin  Brimmer,  the  present  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  to  cause  to  be  printed,  at  his  expense,  such  a  number  of  copies 
of  an  excellent  work  on  Education,  entitled,  "  The  School  and  the 
Schoolmaster,"  as  would  supply  one  copy  each  to  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts, and  one  copy  each  to  all  the  boards  of  school  committee  men, 
in  the  Commonwealth.  This  commission  was  most  joyfully  executed 
on  my  part ;  and  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  last,  the 
volumes  were  all  prepared  and  ready  for  distribution.  The  work  was 
of  great  value,  having  been  prepared  by  the  joint  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Potter,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  of  George 
B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, — both  distinguished  writers 
and  educators.  The  great  body  of  the  volumes  was  soon  called  for ; 
they  have  been  read  extensively,  and  wdth  great  satisfaction  and 
profit;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  community  has  been  expressed,  as 
with  one  voice,  towards  the  donor,  both  for  the  generosity  that 
prompted  the  gift,  and  the  judgment  that  dictated  the  selection." 
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A  large  part  of  Mr.  Mann's  Report  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  his  visit 
to  Europe,  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  workings  of  the  various  systems  of  pubhc  instruction  in  operation 
abroad. 

"  On  the  1st  of  May  last  I  embarked  for  Europe,  and  before  the  end 
of  thirteen  days,  I  was  visiting  schools  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

*'  In  my  travels,  I  visited  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  crossed  the 
German  Ocean  to  Hamburgh,  thence  went  to  Magdeburgh,  Berlin, 
Potsdam,  Halle  and  Weissenfels,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  :  to  Leip- 
sic  and  Dresden,  the  two  great  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  ; 
thence  to  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Eisenach,  &c.,  on  the  great  route  from  the 
middle  of  Germany  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine;  thence  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  of  Baden,  and  after  visit- 
ing all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  passed 
through  Holland  and  Belgium  to  Paris. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  tour  I  have  seen  many  things  to  deplore,  and 
many  to  admire.  I  have  visited  countries  where  there  is  no  National 
System  of  education  at  all,  and  countries  where  the  minutest  details 
of  the  schools  are  regulated  by  law.  I  have  seen  schools  in  which 
each  word  and  process,  in  many  lessons,  was  almost  overloaded  with 
explanation  and  commentary  ;  and  many  schools  in  which  400  or  500 
children  were  obliged  to  commit  to  memory,  in  the  Latin  language, 
the  entire  book  of  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,— neither  teach- 
ers nor  children  understanding  a  word  of  the  language  which  they 
were  prating.  I  have  seen  countries,  in  whose  schools  all  foi'ms  of 
corporal  punishment  were  used  without  stint  or  measure;  and  I  have 
visited  one  nation,  in  whose  excellent  and  well  ordered  schools, 
scarcely  a  blow  has  been  struck  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
On  reflection,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  strange  if,  from 
all  this  variety  of  system  and  of  no-system,  of  sound  instruction  and 
of  babbling,  of  the  discipline  of  violence  and  of  moral  means,  naany 
beneficial  hints  for  our  warningor  our  imitation,  could  not  be  derived; 
and  as  the  subject  comes  clearly  within  the  purview  of  my  duty,  '  to 
collect  and  difluse  information  respecting  schools,'  I  venture  to  submit 
to  the  Board  some  of  the  results  of  my  observations. 

"On  the  one  hand,  I  am  certain  that  the  evils  to  which  our  own  sys- 
tem is  exposed,  or  under  which  it  now  labors,  exist  in  some  foreign 
countries,  in  a  far  more  aggravated  degree  than  among  ourselves  ; 
and  if  we  are  wise  enough  lo  learn  from  the  experience  of  others, 
rather  than  wait  the  infliction  consequent  upon  our  own  errors,  we 
may  yet  escape  the  magnitude  and  formidableness  of  those  calamities 
under  which  some  other  communities  are  now  suflering. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  are  many 
things  abroad,  which  we,  at  home,  should  do  well  to  imitate :  things, 
some  of  which  are  here,  as  yet,  matters  of  speculation  and  theory, 
but  which,  there,  have  long  been  in  operation,  and  are  now  producing 
a  harvest  of  rich  and  abundant  blessings." 

Fully  concurring  with  Mr.  Mann  in  his  opinion  of  the  importance  to  the 
improvement  of  our  own  schools,  of  studying  those  of  other  nations,  we  pur- 
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pose  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Journal  to  follow  him  in  this  interesting 
journey,  collating  his  views  and  observations  so  far  as  they  touch  upon  the 
same  points  with  those  of  Prof.  Bache  as  contained  in  his  elaborate  Report  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  and  endeavoring  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  Pennsylvanians  such  facts  and  reasonings  in 
respect  to  Common  Schools,  as  seem  best  suited  to  our  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 


COL.  YOUNG'S  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

The  legal  provisions  for  full  statistical  returns  from  the  public  schools  in 
New  York,  as  in  Massachusetts,  are  much  more  complete  and  efficient  than 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  in  regard  to  systematic  supervision  and  control, 
the  school  system  of  New  York  seems  to  be  several  steps  in  advance  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  is  in  New  York  not  only  a  State  Superintendent,  but  a 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  each  county,  with  sub-deputies  for  each  township. 
This  organization  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects  not 
only  in  lessening  the  expenses  of  the  system,  but  in  increasing  its  efficiency. 
In  the  opinion  of  Col.  Young,  it  has  done  more  than  all  other  causes  to  make 
the  District  School,  which  was  formerly  a  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  a 
subject  of  popular  favor  and  confidence.  His  remarks  on  this  subject  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  those  seeking  to  bring  about  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  in  our  own  school  system.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
his  report  again  on  several  other  topics  embraced  in  it,  but  for  the  present 
will  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  portion  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of 

COUISTY  A^'D  TOWN  SUPERINTEXDE>'TS. 

"  The  sources  of  the  general  inefficiency  which  has  hitherto  cha- 
racterised our  common  schools,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
absence,  until  quite  recently,  of  any  effective  supervision  ;  in  their 
complete  isolation  from  each  other,  and  from  the  community  in  gen- 
eral ;  in  the  indifference  manifested  by  the  fireat  body  of  the  people  to 
their  interests  and  welfare ;  in  the  want  of  competent  teachers ;  the 
want  of  suitable  school  houses,  suitable  text  books  and  suitable  modesof 
government  and  discipline  in  the  school  room;  in  short,  in  the  absence 
of  any  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  any  enlightened  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  education  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Up  to  the  3'ear  1841, 
the  only  class  of  officers  wdiose  special  duty  it  was  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  schools,  and  provide  a  suitable  body  of  teachers  for  their  instruc- 
tion, w^ere  the  commissioners  and  inspectors  of  common  schools. 

"In  what  manner  these  important  and  responsible  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  them,  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  in 
previous  reports  from  this  department.  Incompetent  teachers  were 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  great  majority  of  the  schools,  under  the 
official  sanction  of  certificates  of  qualification,  granted  frequently 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  their  character  or  attainments ; 
and. the  visitations  required  by  law  were  seldom,  and  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  never  made.     Trustees  of  districts  contented  themselves 
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with  discharging  the  duties  specifically  imposed  upon  them  by  law ; 
and  after  having  contracted  with  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  prices  they 
could  obtain,  and  made  the  requisite  arrangements  for  continuing  the 
school  for  a  length  of  time  sutiicicnt  to  enable  their  district  to  secure 
its  proportionate  share  of  public  money,  they  rarely  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  school  itself;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  districts  conceived  their  duty  discharged  by  sending 
their  children,  when  convenient,  to  the  school,  and  punctually  paying 
their  quota  of  the  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  when  called  upon  for  that  pur- 
pose. No  opportunity  was  allbrded  for  comparing  the  condition  of 
the  school  with  that  of  others,  near  or  remote  ;  and  each  teacher,  for 
the  brief  period  embraced  in  his  contract  with  the  district,  without 
supervision,  encouragement  or  advice,  daily  passed  through  a  tedious 
and  monotonous  routine  of  unintelligible,  and  consequently  uninterest- 
ing exercises.  After  an  interval  of  three  or  four  months,  another 
teacher  was  employed,  and  the  same  process  repeated,  with  such 
variations  only  as  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  one  impracticable 
method  of  instruction  for  another.  The  profession  of  the  teacher 
became,  too  often  not  without  cause,  disreputable — the  school  house  a 
by-word  of  repulsion — and  the  district  school  synonymous  with  all 
that  was  vulgar,  low,  immoral  and  degrading.  The  repeated  and 
concurring  testimony  of  individuals  and  public  officers,  and  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  all  who  have  had  the  means  of  knowing  the 
condition  of  these  schools,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  districts  of  the 
State,  will  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  picture  here  reluctantly  drawn. 
That  there  has  not  been  a  gradual  and  steady  improvement  in  their 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  they  have  been  compelled  to 
encounter,  it  would  be  eciually  unjust  and  untrue  to  assert :  but  under 
the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  an  almost  total  absence  of  public 
or  private  supervision,  that  thorough  and  complete  elementary  educa- 
tion, which  it  was  the  policy  and  design  of  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction to  secure  to  every  child  of  the  Slate,  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally withheld. 

"  But  we  may  reasonably  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  accession 
of  a  new  order  of  things,  in  relation  to  the  practical  workings  of  our 
system.  Through  the  medium  of  an  efficient  county  and  town  super- 
vision, we  have  succeeded  not  only  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  corps  of 
teachers  thoroughly  competent  to  communicate  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  instruction — themselves  enlightened  and  capable  of  enlight- 
ening their  pupils — but  also  in  demolishing  the  numerous  barriers  which 
have  hitherto  prevented  all  intercommunication  between  the  several 
districts.  An  extended  feeling  of  interest  in  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  school  has  been  awakened  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  period- 
Teal  inspection  of  the  county  and  town  suj)erintendents,  the  trustees 
and  inhabitants  are  now,  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  beginning  to 
visit  the  schools  of  their  districts;  striving  to  ascertain  their  advance- 
ment ;  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  remove 
every  obstacle  resulting  from  their  previous  inditference.  Incompe- 
tent teachers  are  beginning  to  find  the  avenues  to  the  common  school 
closed  against  them  ;  and  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  districts  for 
a  higher  grade  of  instructors,  is  creating  a  supply  of  enlightened  edu- 
cators, adequate  to  the  task  of  advancing  the  youthful  mind  in  its 
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incipient  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge.  The  impetus  thus  communi- 
cated to  the  schools  of  one  town  and  county  is  speedily  diffused  to 
those  of  others.  Through  frequent  and  periodical  meetings  of  town 
and  county  associations  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  the 
improvements  adopted  in  any  one  district  are  made  known  to  all ; 
and  the  experience,  observations  and  suggestions  of  each  county 
superintendent,  annually  communicated,  through  their  reports,  to  all. 
By  these  means  the  stream  of  popular  education,  purified  at  its  source, 
and  relieved  from  many  of  its  former  obstructions,  is  dispensing  its 
invigorating  waters  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  State. 

"  The  reports  of  several  county  superintendents,  which  are  here- 
with transmitted,  exhibit  unequivocal  evidence  of  efficient  exertions 
on  their  part,  in  the  performance  of  the  responsible  duties  assigned 
them  by  law  and  by  the  instructions  of  this  department.  To  their 
efforts  is  to  be  attributed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  revolution  in 
public  sentiment,  by  which  the  district  school  from  being  the  object 
of  general  aversion  and  reproach,  begins  to  attract  the  attention  and 
regard  of  all.  To  their  enlightened  labors  for  the  elevation  and 
advancement  of  these  elementary  institutions,  we  owe  it  in  a  great 
measure,  that  new  and  improved  modes  of  teaching,  of  government 
and  of  discipline,  have  succeeded  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
districts,  to  those  which  have  hitherto  prevailed;  that  a  higher  grade 
of  qualifications  for  teachers  has  been  almost  universally  required  ; 
that  parents  have  been  induced  to  visit  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
schools;  that  private  and  select  schools  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  discountenanced,  and  the  entire  energies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
districts  concentrated  on  the  district  school ;  and  that  the  importance, 
the  capabilities  and  extended  means  of  usefulness  of  these  nurseries 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  are  beginning  to  be  adequately  appreciated 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  Collectively  considered,  these 
officers  have  well  vindicated  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
legislature  and  the  people,  and  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  friends 
of  education. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  department,  many 
of  the  county  superintendents  have,  in  addition  to  the  statistical  and 
general  information  comprised  in  their  annual  reports  for  the  present 
year,  submitted  their  views  on  special  topics  which  had  been  assigned 
them,  embracing  the  consideration  of  various  subjects  connected  with 
the  science  of  elementary  education.  These  topics  have  been,  in 
general,  ably  discussed;  and  the  results  of  their  examination  will  be 
found  to  embody  a  mass  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  in 
relation  to  many  of  the  most  important  departments  of  mental  culture. 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  some  adequate  provision  be  made  by 
the  legislature  for  thedistribution  of  these  valuable  documents,  together 
with  the  general  reports  of  these  officers,  among  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  State.  Should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  place  one 
copy  in  each  school  district  library,  the  expense  of  such  an  appropri- 
ation would  be  inconsiderable  when  compared  wulh  the  benefits  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  derived  from  the  general  diffusion  of  the  valuable 
information  embodied  in  these  reports. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
relative  to  common  schools,  seem  to  have  met  with  general  accept- 
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ancc  on  the  pnrt  of  the  people.  So  far  as  the  means  of  ascertaining 
public  sentiment  on  this  head  have  been  possessed  by  the  department, 
through  its  extended  correspondence  with  the  otiicers  and  inhabitants 
of  the  school  districts,  and  through  the  annual  reports  of  the  several 
county  superintendents,  it  may  safely  be  alleged  that  the  system  of 
common  schools  as  now  organized,  has  received  the  almost  universal 
approbation  of  those  to  whom  its  immediate  interest  and  administra- 
tion are  committed.  The  great  simplification  of  its  details,  by  dispen- 
sing with  tlie  cumbrous  machinery  of  commissioners  and  inspectors, 
and  committing  the  direct  administration  of  the  allairs  of  the  several 
schools  in  each  town  to  one  officer,  selected  in  view  of  his  peculiar 
qualihcations  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  and  required  to  give  secu- 
rity for  the  faithful  a))plication  of  the  public  funds  entrusted  to  his 
care,  has  commended  it  to  the  public  favor ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  temporary  selection  of  this  class  of  ollicers,  by 
the  local  authorities,  under  the  18th  section  of  the  act  referred  to,  has 
generally  been  found,  eminently  conducive  to  the  interests  of  primary 
education." 


EDUCATION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

It  was  a  favorite  opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Buel  that  the  culture  of  the  soil 
should  never  be  separated  from  that  of  the  mind,  that  the  promotion  of  popu- 
lar education  was  the  very  best  means  of  promoting  improvements  in  Agri- 
culture, and  that  an  improved  state  of  agriculture  necessarily  presupposed 
and  required  an  improved  state  of  knowledge  and  education  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  We  are  happy  to  see  a  practical  application  of  these  views  in 
those  of  our  exchange  papers  which  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  most  of  which 
have  a  part  of  their  pages  regularly  set  apart  to  the  subject  of  schools.  The 
Educational  Department  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  published  at  Chicago,  is  rich 
in  information  and  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  and  is,  by 
itself,  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  paper. 


SCHOOL   EXAMINATIONS. 

A  coRRESPOivDENT  of  thc  Massachusctts  Common  School  Journal  suggests 
that  thc  Visiting  Committees  of  Schools,  instead  of  examinmg  them  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter,  should  make  the  Examination  near  thc  beginning  : 

"  If  this  bo  thoroughly  and  judiciously  made,  it  will  conduce  to 
their  improvement  more  than  the  otiier  can.  If  we  see  to  it,  that 
those  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the  culture  of  the  field,  are  pro- 
perly preparing  the  soil,  and  have  good  seed  to  cast  into  it,  we  may 
rest  assured  there  will  be  a  harvest,  whether  we  are  at  the  in-gather- 
ing or  not. 

"  The  examination  must  not  be  a  ceremony — a  matter  of  mere 
form.     Better  that  a  committee  should  never  enter  a  school-room, 
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than  do  so  only  as  an  official  act.  Children,  of  all  beings,  must  be 
dealt  with  sincerely.  Adults  may  be  so  adulterated  by  familiarity 
with  the  shams  of  the  world,  as  to  submit  to  be  imposed  upon  by  form 
and  ceremony.  But  unadulterated  youth  expect  truth  and  sincerity 
from  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do ;  and  he  who  approaches  them 
with  the  heartlessness  of  mere  routine,  and  commonplaces,  and  offi- 
cial acts,  will  fail  to  affect,  if  he  does  not  disgust  them. 

"  A  few  days,  therefore,  after  the  school  has  begun,  the  committee 
should  make  their  first  visit.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  go  unex- 
pectedly, and  just  at  the  opening  of  the  morning  or  afternoon  session  ; 
so  that'  they  may  observe  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  they  witness  any  rudeness  of  deportment,  any  want  of  care 
in  the  disposal  of  their  outer  garments,  or  any  uncleanness  in  their 
persons,  they  should  pointedly  remark  upon  ihem,  and  forewarn  the 
children  that  all  such  delinquencies,  if  not  corrected,  will  be  censured 
at  the  close  of  the  school ;  for  all  such  delinquencies,  if  not  themselves 
greatly  immoral,  have  an  important  influence  upon  their  moral  cul- 
ture. 

"  Let  the  committee  also  take  particular  notice  of  the  condition  of 
the  school  house ;  whether  it  is  in  good  repair,  and  clean ;  whether  the 
windows  and  doors  are  whole  and  tight ;  and  whether  suitable  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  room.  And 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  their  duty  to  make  an  immediate  application  to 
the  prudential  committee  for  the  supply  of  whatever  may  be  needful 
to  render  the  children  comfortable  while  at  school  For  the  want  of 
early  attention  to  these  matters,  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  children 
is  worse  than  lost  in  some  districts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  that 
is  done  to  their  health  and  their  temper. 

"  When  these  preliminaries  have  been  attended  to,  the  committee 
should  set  themselves  to  ascertaining,  as  precisely  as  they  may,  the 
present  state  of  the  school ;  and  the  plans  of  instruction,  and  moral 
culture,  the  teacher  proposes  to  pursue.  Of  these  they  must  carefully 
judge,  that  they  may  advise  with  him  respecting  them.  They  should 
observe  whether  the  children  are  as  well  classified  as  may  be  practi- 
cable ;  and  inquire  whether  they  are  severally  furnished  with  the 
books  prescribed  for  their  use ;  so  that,  if  they  are  not,  they  may  be 
so  furnished,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
by  law.  This,  too,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence.  Many  schools 
have  been  subjected  to  vexatious  interruptions,  and  the  progress  of  the 
scholars  much  impeded,  by  a  deficiency  of  books,  or  the  introduction 
of  such  as  were  not  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  were  there- 
fore unlike  those  generally  used  by  the  several  classes. 

"  Let  the  committee  see  that  the  Registers  are  kept ;  then,  let  the 
exercises  be  pursued,  in  the  usual  order  and  manner.  Let  the  order 
be  somewhat  considered  by  them — the  manner  observed  with  espe- 
cial attention. 

"  If,  for  instance,  the  teacher  call  upon  a  class  to  read,  in  the  first 
place,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to  study  the  portion  about  to  be 
read,  his  course  should  be  objected  to.  No  children  ought  to  be 
allowed,  much  less  required,  to  read  any  piece,  which  they  have  not 
conned  over  until  they  apprehend  the  sentiments  it  contains,  and  the 
emotions  it  is  adapted  to  awaken.     I  am  aware  such  previous  study 
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of  the  reading  lesson  is  not  usually  required.  But  I  ann  sure  it  ought 
to  be.  Wc  never  shall  have  good  readers  until  it  is.  Doubtless  the 
unintelligent,  not  to  say  unintelligible  manner,  in  which  so  many  read, 
is  owing  to  the  common  practice  of  calling  upon  children  to  read 
aloud  sentences,  which  they  are  not  familiar  with,  nay,  which  they 
may  not  have  ever  seen  before.  This  is  imposing  upon  them  a  task, 
too  ditiicult  for  the  most  practised  readers.  A  tinished  master  of  the 
art,  would  not  be  so  foolish,  as  to  hazard  his  reputation  upon  an 
attempt  to  read  lie  knows  not  what.  Who  then  can  wonder,  that  our 
children,  being,  as  they  are  permitted,  if  not  required,  to  utter  sen- 
tences, the  meaning  of  which  they  do  not  apprehend,  should  fall,  as 
they  often  do,  into  the  most  inappropriate  and  unnatural  tones  and 
cadences,  or  into  a  dull,  unmeaning,  obstinate  monotony?  Whenever 
an  instructer  is  found  to  be  ])ursuing  this  course,  the  committee  should 
entreat  him  to  change  it.  Let  them  advise  that,  if  any  lessons  have 
been  learned  out  of  school,  they  be  tirst  recited.  If  not,  let  the  teacher 
devote  himself  awhile  to  those  children,  who  are  too  young  to  learn 
much  but  what  they  receive  immediately  from  himself.  This  will 
afford  the  more  advanced  classes  sutlicient  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  to  read  the  portions  assigned  them.  And  the  committee 
may  think  fit  to  recommend  it  to  the  teacher,  always  to  inquire  of  the 
children,  before  the  exercise  commences,  what  they  are  going  to  read 
about.  This  practice  alone  will  insure  from  them  that  previous  study, 
which  they  ought  to  bestow. 

"  Spelling  generally  comes  in  connexion  with  reading.  To  this  order 
there  may  be  no  objection.  But  in  the  manner  of  teaching  this  branch, 
there  are  generally  as  great  errors  committed  as  in  respect  to  the 
preceding.  Wherever  a  committee  detect  these,  they  should  expli- 
citly point  them  out,  and  reprobate  them.  For  orthography  cannot 
be  thoroughly  learned  with  ease,  excepting  in  childhood. 

*'In  most  of  our  schools,  it  will  be  found,  that  children  are  practised 
only  in  spelling  words  orally.  Seldom,  if  ever,  are  they  practised  in 
spelling  with  pencils  or  pens.  Yet  a  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy 
any  one,  that  in  this  latter  way  it  is,  we  all  most  need  to  be  able  to 
spell  with  readiness  and  accuracy.  And  he  only,  who  has  learned  so 
to  spell,  has  learned  orthography.  Now,  many  a  one,  froni  whose 
tongue  the  proper  letters  of  words  "  come  trippingly  oflV  will  make 
sad°  blunders  when  he  attempts  to  write  the  same.  From  an  early 
period,  therefore,  our  children  ought  to  be  exercised  frequently  in 
writing  the  words  of  our  language.  By  this  method  another  evil, 
incident  to  the  common  way,  would  be  avoided.  Several  of  the  vowel 
sounds  are  not  easily  distinguished,  in  the  course  of  rapid  utterance. 
Often  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  which  vowel  is  used. 
And  I  have  sometimes  detected  children  in  making  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  more  equivocal  than  it  needed  to  be.  Now  all  misapprehension 
or  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  all  temptation  to  equivocate 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  will  be  avoided,  if  they  are  required  to 
write  their  words.  And  still  another  advantage  will  be  gained  by  this 
method.  Every  member  of  the  class  will  be  practised  in  the  spelling 
of  every  word  in  the  lesson,  and  that  too  without  any  considerable 
expense' of  the  teacher's  time.  I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  will 
recommend  this  method,  whenever  they  do  not  find  it  already  adopted. 
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"  In  each  of  the  branches,  the  committee  should  be  careful  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  the  children  understand  what  they  recite.  This  they 
may  easily  do,  by  a  few  obvious  questions.  Little  value  should  be 
placed  upon  the  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  book.  Of  what 
avail  is  it,  that  a  boy  can  give  you  the  definition  of  Notation  and 
Numeration  ?  Call  upon  him  to  take  his  slate,  or  go  to  the  black- 
board, (which  ought  to  be  in  every  school  room,)  and  there  show  you 
with  what  facility  he  can  write  down  any  numbers  you  may  propose 
to  him  ;  or  read"  any  that  you  may  have  written.  It  may  be  well, 
too,  to  ascertain  what  ideas  children  have  of  numbers.  They  can  so 
easily  say  a  million,  that  few  have  ever  imagined,  it  would  take  them 
more  than  a  week  to  count  that  sum. 

"  In  a  word,  let  the  whole  examination  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of 
the  teacher  and  the  taught,  that  the  committee  regard,  as  of  first 
importance,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
each  science.  Let  there  be  little  pleasure  expressed  at  a  glib  repeti- 
tion of  words,  unless  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  reciter  has  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  ideas,  as  well  as  the  words.  On  every  account, 
the  committee  should  try  to  convince  the  instructor  and  his  pupils, 
that  they  mean  to  'judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge 
righteous  judgment.'  This  will  inspire  confidence  and  hope  in  all 
the  ingenuous  ones.  And  those  of  the  opposite  character  should 
receive  no  encouragement. 

"  The  committees,  at  the  first  examination,  should  distinctly  inform 
both  the  teacher  and  the  school,  that  at  the  last  or  closing  visit,  they 
shall  take  the  examination  into  their  own  hands; — that  is,  that  in 
reading  and  in  grammar  they  shall  assign  lessons,  wherever  they 
please — in  geography,  they  shall  not  confine  themselves  to  the  order 
of  any  text-book,  but  shall  ask  such  questions  on  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphy as  the  scholars  ought  to  have  learned  from  their  books  or  from 
their  teacher  ; — that  they  shall  propose  such  sums  to  them  in  arithme- 
tic, as  children  of  their  age  ought  to  be  able  to  solve,  &c.  &c.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  expel  from  our  schools,  that  deceptive  and  worth- 
less practice,  now  so  common  in  them,  of  preparing  for  verbal  exami- 
nations. All  good  teachers  will  like  this  plan,  because  it  will  show 
both  their  faithfulness  and  their  ability  to  teach." 


—      •        ENGLISHLANGUAGE.    ■ 

"  As  of  all  existing  languages  and  literatures,  the  English  is  most 
replete  with  benefit  to  the  human  race,  so  it  is  overspreading  the  earth 
with  a  rapidity  far  exceeding  any  other.  With  a  partial  exception  in 
Canada,  English  is  the  language  of  the  continent  of  America,  north 
of  Mexico  ;  and  at  the  existing  rate  of  increase,  there  will  be  a  hun- 
dred millions  speaking  English,  in  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of 
this  century.  In  the  West  India  Islands,  we  have  given  our  language 
to  a  population  collected  from  various  parts  of  Africa  ;  and  by  this 
circumstance  alone  they  have  been  brought  many  centuries  nearer 
civilization  than  their  countrymen  in  Africa,  who  may  for  ages  grope 
about  in  the  dark,  destitute  of  any  means  of  acquiring  true  religion 
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and  science.  Their  dialect  is  nn  uncouth  perversion  of  English,  suited 
to  the  present  crude  state  of  their  ideas;  but  their  literature  will  be 
the  literature  of  England,  and  their  language  will  gradually  be  con- 
formed to  the  standard.  More  recently  the  English  language  has 
taken  root  in  the  continent  of  Africa  itself,  and  a  nation  is  rising  by 
means  of  it,  in  the  extensive  territory  belonging  to  the  Cape,  out  of  a 
curious  mixture  of  diderent  races.  But  the  scene  of  its  greatest 
triumph  will  be  in  Asia.  To  the  south,  a  new  continent  is  peopling 
with  the  English  race  ;  to  the  north,  an  ancient  people,  who  have 
always  taken  the  lead  in  the  progress  of  religion  and  science  in  the 
East,  have  adopted  the  English  language  as  their  language  of  educa- 
tion ;  by  means  of  which  tiiey  are  becoming  animated  by  a  new 
spirit,  and  are  entering  at  once  upon  the  improved  knowledge  of 
Europe,  the  fruit  of  the  labor  and  invention  of  successive  ages.  The 
Enrrlish  language,  not  many  generations  hence,  will  bespoken  by  mil- 
lions, in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  our  learning,  our 
morals,  our  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  our  religion,  em- 
bodied in  the  established  literature,  and  diflused  through  the  genius  of 
the  vernacular  languages,  will  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
nations." 


LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 


Our  previous  extracts  bring  down  the  history  of  Laura  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1840,  when  she  had  been  two  years  and  two  months  under 
instruction. 

She  had  attained,  indeed,  about  the  same  command  of  language 
as  common  children  of  three  years  old.  Of  course,  her  power  of 
expression  is  by  no  means  equal  to  her  power  of  conception;  for  she 
has  no  words  to  express  many  of  the  perceptions  and  sensations  which 
her  mind  doubtless  experiences. 

I  shall  now  notice  such  of  the  phenomena  that  I  have  remarked  in 
her  case  during  the  last  year  as  seem  most  striking  and  important. 

I  shall  divide  these  into  physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

Her  health  has  been  very  good.  She  has  not  grown  much  in  height, 
but  her  frame  has  filled  out. 

A  perceptible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  shape  and  size  of  her 
head  ;  and  although,  unfortunately,  the  measurement  taken  two  years 
ao-o  has  been  lost,  every  one  who  has  been  well  acquainted  with  her, 
notices  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  forehead.  She  is  now 
just  eleven  years  old;  her  height  is  4  feet,  4  inches  and  7-lOths.  Her 
head  measures  20  3-10  inches  in  circumference  in  a  line  drawn 
around  it,  and  passing  over  the  prominences  of  the  parietal  bones  and 
those  of  the  frontal  bones  ;  above  this  line  the  head  rises  1  inch  and 
1-lOth,  and  is  broad  and  full.  The  measurement  is  4  inches  and 
2-lOths  from  one  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  other,  and  from  the  occipital 
spine  to  the  root  of  the  nose  it  is  7  inches. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  indicate  the  slightest  perception  of  light  or 
sound,  or  any  hope  of  it;  and  although  some  of  those  who  are  much 
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wiih  her  suppose  that  her  smell  is  more  active  than  it  was,  even  this 
seems  very  doubtful. 

It  is  true  that  she  sometimes  applies  things  to  her  nose,  but_  often  it 
is  merely  in  imitation  of  the  blind  children  about  her:  and  it  is  unac- 
companied by  that  peculiar  lighting  up  of  the  countenance,  which 
is  observable  whenever  she  discovers  any  new  quality  in  an  object. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  report  that  she  could  perceive  very  pungent 
odors,  such  as  that  of  cologne ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  as  much  by  the 
irritation  they  produced  upon  the  nervous  membrane  of  the  nares,  as 
by  any  impression  upon  the  olfactory  nerve. 
'  It  is  clear  that  the  sensation  cannot  be  pleasurable,  nor  even  a  source 
of  information  to  her  respecting  physical  qualities ;  for  such  is  her 
eagerness  to  gain  this  information,  that  could  smell  serve  her,  she 
would  exercise  it  incessantly. 

Those  who  have  seen  Julia  Brace,  or  any  other  deaf-blind  person, 
could  hardly  fiul  to  observe  how  quickly  they  apply  every  thing  which 
they  feel  to  the  nose,  and  how  by  this  incessant  exercise,  the  smell 
becomes  almost  incredibly  acute.  Now,  with  Laura  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  she  seldom  puts  a  new  thing  to  her  nose  ;  and  when  she  does, 
it  is  mechanically,  as  it  were,  and  without  any  interest. 

Her  sense  of  touch  has  evidently  improved  in  acuteness ;  for  she 
now  distinguishes  more  accurately  the  different  undulations  of  the  air, 
or  the  vibrations  of  the  floor,  than  she  did  last  year.  She  perceives 
very  readily  when  a  door  is  opened  or  shut,  though  she  may  be  sitting 
at  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  room.  She  perceives  also  the  tread  of  per- 
sons upon  the  fioor. 

Her  mental  perceptions,  resulting  from  sensation,  are  much  more 
rapid  than  they  were ;  for  she  now  perceives,  by  the  slightest  touch, 
qualities  and  conditions  of  things,  similar  to  those  she  had  formerly  to 
feel  long  and  carefully  for.  So  with  persons,  she  recognizes  her 
acquaintances  in  an  instant,  by  touching  their  hands  or  their  dress ; 
and  there  are  probably  fifty  individuals,  who,  if  they  should  stand  in 
a  row,  and  hold  out  each  a*  hand  to  her,  would  be  recognized  by  that 
alone. 

The  memory  of  these  sensations  is  very  vivid,  and  she  will  readily 
recognize  a  person  whom  she  has  once  thus  touched.  Many  cases  of 
this  idnd  have  been  noticed  ;  such  as  a  person  shaking  hands  with  her, 
and  making  a  peculiar  pressure  with  one  finger,  and  repeating  this  on 
his  second  visit,  after  a  lapse  of  many  months,  being  instantly  known 
by  her.  She  has  been  known  to  recognize  persons  whom  she  had  thus 
simply  shaken  hands  with  but  once,  after  a  lapse  of  six  months. 

This  is  not  more  wonderful  indeed,  than  that  one  should  be  able  to 
recall  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  through  the  organ  of  sight,  as 
when  we  recognize  a  person  of  whom  we  had  but  one  glimpse,  a  year 
before;  but  it  shows  the  exhaustless  capacity  of  those  organs  of  sense 
which  the  Creator  has  bestowed,  as  it  were  in  reserve  against  acci- 
dents, and  which  we  usually  allow  to  lie  unused  and  unvalued. 

Tiie  progress  which  she  has  made  in  intellectual  acquirements,  can 
be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have  seen  her  frequently.  The 
improvement,  however,  is  made  evident,  by  her  greater  command  of 
language,  and  by  the  conception  which  she  now  has  of  the  force  of 
parts  of  speech  which,  last  year,  she  did  not  use  in  her  simple  sen- 
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tences ;  for  instance,  of  pronouns,  which  she  has  begun  to  use  within 
six  months.  Last  spring,  returning  fatigued  from  her  journey  home, 
she  complained  of  a  pain  in  her  side,  and  on  being  asked  what  caused 
it,  she  used  these  words  ;  '^  Laura  did  go  tosee  mother — ride  did  make 
Laura  side  ache — horse  was  ivroiig — did  not  run  soflly."  If  she  were 
now  to  express  the  same  thing,  she  would  say, "  J  did  go  to  see  mother 
— ride  did  make  ?/vjside  ache."  This  will  be  seen  by  an  extract  from 
her  teacher's  diary  of  last  month  :  "Dec.  18ih.  To-day  Laura  asked 
me,  •  What  is  "  voice"  t'  I  told  her  as  well  as  I  could,  that  it  was  an 
impression  made  upon  another,  when  people  talk  with  their  mouth. 
She  then  said,  '  /  do  not  voice.''  I  said,  '  Can  you  talk  with  your 
mouth  V     Ans.  *  JVb.'     '  Why  V     '  Because  I  am  very  deaf  and  dumbJ 

*  Can  you  sec  V  *  J\^o,  because  I  am  blind.  I  did  not  talk  unth  fingers 
when  I  came  ivith  my  mother.  Doctor  did  teach  me  on  fork.  What 
was  on  forkV     I  told  her  paper  was  fixed  on  forks.     She  then  said, 

•  1  did  learn  to  read  much  with  types.  Doctor  did  teach  me  in  nursery. 
Drusilla  ivas  very  sick  all  over. ^  " 

The  words  here  given  (and  indeed  in  all  cases)  are  precisely  as  she 
used  them ;  for  great  care  is  taken  to  note  them  at  the  time  of  utter- 
ance. It  will  be  observed  that  she  uses  the  pronoun,  personal  and 
possessive ;  and  so  ready  is  she  to  conceive  the  propriety  of  it,  and 
the  impropriety  of  her  former  method,  that  upon  my  recently  saying, 
"  Doctor  will  teach  Laura,"  she  eagerly  shook  my  arm  to  correct  me, 
and  told  me  to  say,  "  /  xriU  teach  you."  She  is  delighted  when  she 
can  catch  any  one  in  an  error  like  this  ;  and  she  shows  her  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  by  laughter,  and  gratifies  her  innocent  self-esteem  by  dis- 
playing her  knowledge. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  words  are  all  spelled  correctly  ;  and 
indeed  her  accuracy  in  this  respect  is  remarkable.  She  requires  to 
have  a  word  spelled  to  her  only  once,  or  twice  at  most,  and  she  will 
seldom  fail  to  spell  it  right  ever  afterwards. 

I  will  give  some  sentences,  such  as  she  was  accustomed  to  use, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  past  year,  and  contrast  them  with 
those  of  later  date.  Riding  in  the  stage  coach  with  her  teacher  over 
a  rough  road,  she  said,  "  Laura  will  say  to  man,  horse  will  run  softly 
— horse  is  icrong."  Sitting  at  breakfast  she  asked,  "  IVho  did  make 
egg!"  Ans.  "Hen."  "With  foot!"  Ans.  "  No."  "  Laura  do  love 
egg — hen  ivill  malie  more." 

Here  are  some  of  her  sentences  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  subse- 
quently to  her  learning  the  use  of  pronouns,  the  numbers  of  nouns,  &c. 
Being  surprised  lately,  that  I  had  not  examined  her  for  some  time,  she 
stopped  short  in  her  lesson,  and  said  to  her  teacher,  "  Doctor  is  not 
glad  that  I  can  cipher  good."  Being  asked  why,  she  said,  "  Because 
he  does  not  want  me  to  show  him  sum."  She  was  told  I  was  busy,  and 
had  gone  to  the  city.  She  said,  "  Horse  irill  be  rnuch  tired  to  go  to 
Boston  all  days." 

She  easily  learned  the  difference  between  the  singular  and  plural 
form,  but  was  inclined  for  some  time  to  apply  the  rule  of  adding  s, 
universally.  For  instance,  at  her  first  lesson  she  had  the  words  arm- 
arms,  hand-hands,  &c. ;  then  being  asked  to  form  the  plural  of  boxy 
she  said  hoxs,  &c.,  and  for  a  long  Time  she  would  form  the  plural  by 
the  general  rule ;  as  lady,  ladys,  &c. 
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One  of  the  girls  had  the  mumps ;  Laura  learned  the  name  of  the 
disease,  and  soon  after  she  had  it  herself,  but  she  had  the  swelling  only 
on  one  side,  and  some  one  saying,  "  You  have  got  the  mumps,"  she 
replied  quickly,  "  JV'b,  no,  1  ham  inump.'' 

She  was  a  long  time  in  learning  words  expressive  of  comparison; 
indeed  her  teacher  quite  despaired  of  making  her  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  good,  better,  and  best,  after  having  spent  many  days 
in  the  attempt.  By  perseverance,  however,  and  by  giving  her  an  idea 
of  comparative  sizes,she  was  at  last  enabled  to  use  comparisons  pretty 
well.  She  seemed  to  attach  to  the  word  large,  when  connected  with 
an  object,  a  substantive  meaning,  and  to  consider  it  a  specific  name 
of  the  particular  thing.  The  same  difficulty  perhaps  occurs  with 
common  children  only  we  do  not  notice  it ;  children  merely  observe 
at  first;  comparison  comes  later;  and  perhaps  few  girls  six  years  old 
can  be  made  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  power  and  signification  of  the 
word  or  ;  which,  insignificant  as  it  seems,  has  been  a  stumbUng-block 
to  Laura  up  to  this  day. 

With  pronouns  she  had  very  little  difficulty.  It  was  thought  best 
at  first  to  talk  wuth  her  as  one  does  with  an  infant ;  and  she  learned 
to  reply  in  the  same  way.  "  Laura  rcant  icaler — give  Laura  icater;" 
but  she  readily  learned  to  substitute  the  pronoun,  and  now  says,  "  Give 
me  water — I  want  ivater,"  &c.  Indeed  she  will  not  allow  persons  to 
address  her  in  the  third  person,  but  instantly  corrects  them,  being 
proud  to  show  her  knowledge. 

She  learned  the  difference  between  the  present  and  past  tense,  last 
year,  but  made  use  of  the  auxiliaries;  during  this  year  she  has  learned 
the  method  of  inflecting  the  verb.  In  this  process,  too,  her  perfect 
simplicity  rebukes  the  clumsy  irregularities  of  our  language  :  she 
learned  jump,  jumped, — icalk,  ivalkcd,  &c.,  until  she  had  an  idea  of 
the  mode  of  forming  the  imperfect  tense,  but  when  she  came  to  the 
word  566,  she  insisted  that  it  should  be  seed  in  the  imperfect;  and 
after  this,  upon  going  down  to  dinner,  she  asked  if  it  was  eat—eated, 
but  being  told  it  was  ate,  she  seemed  to  try  to  express  the  idea  that 
this  transposition  of  letters  was  not  only  wrong,  but  ludicrous,  for  she 
laughed  heartily. 

The  eagerness  with  which  she  followed  up  these  exercises  was  very 
delightful ;  and  the  pupil  teasing  the  teacher  for  more  words,  is  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  old  method,  where  all  the  work  was  on  one 
side,  and  where  the  coaxing,  and  scolding,  and  birchen  appliances  to 
boot,  often  failed  to  force  an  idea  into  the  mind  in  the  proper  shape. 
But  Laura  is  always  ready  for  a  lesson;  and  generally  has  prepared, 
beforehand,  a  number  of  questions  to  put  to  her  teacher;  for  instance, 
when  she  was  learning  past  tenses,  she  came  one  morning  with  four- 
teen verbs,  of  which  she  knew  the  present  form,  to  ask  for  the  imper- 
fect. 

The  most  recent  exercises  have  been  upon  those  words  which  require 
abstraction  of  ideas,  and  attention  to  one's  own  mental  operations, 
such  as  remeynber,  forget,  expect,  hope,&ic. 

Greater  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  these  than  in  her  for- 
mer lessons  ;  but  they  have  been  so  far  surmounted  that  she  uses  many 
words  of  this  kind,  with  a  correct  perception  of  their  meaning. 

The  day  after  her  first  lesson  on  the  words  Iremember,  and  I  forget, 
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this  memorandum  was  made  of  her  second  lesson  on  the  same  words. 
Question.  "What  do  you  remember  you  did  do  last  Sunday?" 
Answer.  ^' I  rcmemhernot  io  go  to  meeting  ;''  meaning  that  she  did 
not  "o  to  meeting.  Question.  "  What  do  you  remember  you  did  do 
on  Monday  ?"  Answer.  "  To  walk  in  streets,  on  '  snoic.''  "  This  was 
correct.  Question.  "  What  do  you  remember  you  did  do  in  vaca- 
tion?" Answer.  "  What  is  '  vacation'?"  This  was  a  new  word  to 
her, — she  having  been  accustomed  to  say,  '  When  is  ?io  school,"  or 
"  Whan  girls  go  home."  The  word  being  explained,  she  said,  "  / 
remember  to  go  to  Halifax  ;"  meaning  that  she  did  go  to  Halifax,  which 
was  true.  "  Wiiat  do  you  remember  you  did  in  vacation  before?" 
Answer.  "  To  play  ivith  Olive,  Maria  and  Lydia."  These  were  the 
girls  who  had  been  her  companions. 

Wishing  to  make  her  use  the  word  forget,  I  pushed  the  questions 
back  to  periods  which  she  could  not  recall.  I  said,  "  What  did  you 
do  when  you  was  a  little  baby  ?"  She  replied  laughing, ''  I  did  cry  ;" 
and  made  the  sign  of  tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  [No  answer.]  "  Did  you  talk  with  fingers  ?" 
«  No"  [Very  decidedly.]  "  Did  you  talk  with  mouth  ?"  [A  ])ause.] 
"What  did  you  say  with  mouth?"  "■  I  forget."  I  then  quickly  let 
her  know  that  this  was  the  proper  word,  and  of  the  same  force  as,  / 
do  not  remember.  Thinking  this  to  be  a  good  opportunity  of  testing 
her  recollection  of  her  infancy,  many  questions  were  put  to  her,  but 
all  that  could  be  learned  satisfactorily  was,  that  she  could  recollect 
Iving  on  her  back,  and  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  having  medicines 
p'oured  down  her  throat, — or,  in  her  own  words,  "  I  remember  mother 
to  give  me  medicines" — making  the  signs  of  lying  down,  and  of  pour- 
ing liquids  down  the  throat. 

It  was  not  until  after  she  had  learned  a  few  words  of  this  kind,  that 
it  was  possible  to  carry  her  mind  backwards  to  her  infancy  ;  and  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  she  has  no  recollection  of  any  earlier  period 
than  that  of  the  long  and  painful  illness  in  which  she  lost  her  senses. 
She  seems  to  have  no  recollection  of  any  words  of  prattle,  which  she 
may  have  learned  in  the  short  respite  which  she  enjoyed  from  bodily 
suflering. 

Her  idea  of  oral  conversation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  people  make 
signs  with  the  mouth  and  lips,  as  she  does  with  her  fingers. 

Thus  far,  her  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  language  has  been  such 
as  one  would  infer,  a  pnor/,  from  philosophical  considerations;  and 
the  successive  steps  have  been  nearly  such  as  Monboddo  supposed 
were  taken  by  savages  in  the  formation  of  their  language. 

But  it  shows  clearly  how  valuable  larjgnage  is,  not  only  for  the 
expression  of  thought,  but  for  aiding  mental  development,  and  exer- 
cising the  higher  intellectual  faculties. 

When  Laura  first  began  to  use  words,  she  evidently  had  no  idea  of 
any  other  use,  than  to  express  the  individual  existence  of  things,  as 
book,  spoon,  &c.  The  sense  of  touch  had  of  course  given  her  an  idea 
of  their  existence,  and  of  their  individual  characteristics  ;  but  one 
would  suppose  that  specific  dilFerences  would  have  been  suggested  to 
her  also  ;  that  is,  that  in  feeling  of  many  books,  spoons,  &c.,  she 
would  have  rcllcctcd  that  some  were  large,  some  small,  some  heavy, 
some  light,  &c.,  and  been  ready  to  use  words  expressive  of  the  specific 
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or  generic  character.  But  it  would  seem  not  to  have  been  so,  and  her 
first  use  of  the  words  great,  small,  heavy,  &c.,  was  to  express  merely 
individual  peculiarities;  great  book  was  to  her  the  double  name  of  a 
particular  book  ;  heavy  stone  was  one  particular  stone  ;  she  did  not 
consider  these  terms  as  expressive  of  substantive  specific  difierences, 
or  any  diirerences  of  quality  ;  the  words  great  and  heavy  were  not 
considered  abstractly,  as  the"^name  of  a  general  quality  ;  but  they  were 
blended  in  her  mind  with  the  name  of  the  objects  in  which  they 
existed.  At  least,  such  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  case,  and  it  was  not 
until  sometime  after,  that  the  habit  of  abstraction  enabled  her  to  apply 
words  of  generic  signification  in  their  proper  way. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  when  she  learned  that  per- 
sons had  both  individual  and  family  names,  she  supposed  that  the 
same  rule  must  apply  to  inanimate  things,  and  asked  earnestly  what 
was  the  other  name  tor  chair,  table,  &c. 

Several  of  the  instances  which  have  been  quoted,  will  show  her  dis- 
position to  form  her  words  by  rule,  and  to  admit  of  no  exceptions. 
Having  learned  to  form  the  plurals  by  adding  s,  the  imperfect  by 
adding  ed,  &c.,  she  would  apply  this  to  every  new  noun  or  verb  ;  con- 
sequently, the  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  greater,  and  her  progress 
slower,  than  it  will  be  ;  for  she  has  mastered  the  most  common  words, 
and  these  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  have  been  most  broken  up  by  the 
rough,  colloquial  usage  of  unlettered  people. 

The  notice  of  her  intellectual  progress  has  thus  far  related  to  her 
acquisition  of  language,  and  this,  to  her,  was  the  principal  occupation ; 
other  children  learn  language  by  mere  imitation,  and  without  effort  ; 
she  has  to  ask,  by  a  slow  method,  the  name  of  every  new  thin^ ;  other 
children  use  words  which  they  do  not  understand  ;  but  she  wishes  to 
know  the  force  of  every  expression.  Her  knowledge  of  language, 
however,  is  no  criterion  of  her  knowledge  of  things  ;  nor  has  she  been 
taufrht  mere  words.  She  is  like  a  child  placed  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  one  or  two  persons  only  know  her  language,  and  she  is  con- 
stantly asking  of  them  the  nam.es  of  the  objects  around  her. 

The  moral  qualities  of  her  nature  have  also  developed  themselves 
more  clearly.  She  is  remarkably  correct  in  her  deportment ;  and  few 
children  of  her  age  evince  so  much  sense  of  propriety  in  regard  to 
appearance.  Never,  by  any  possibility,  is  she  seen  out  of  her  room 
with  her  dress  disordered ;  and  if  by  chance  any  spot  of  dirt  on  her 
person  is  pointed  out  to  her,  or  any  little  rent  in  her  dress,  she  disco- 
vers a  sense  of  shame,  and  hastens  to  remove  it. 

She  is  never  discovered  in  an  attitude  or  an  action,  at  which  the 
most  fastidious  would  revolt,  but  is  remarkable  for  neatness,  order  and 
propriety. 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  hard  to  explain  in  any  way  ;  it  is  the 
difference  of  her  deportment  to  persons  of  different  sex.  This  was 
observable  when  she  was  only  seven  years  old.  She  is  very  affec- 
tionate, and  when  with  her  friends  of  her  own  sex,  she  is  constantly 
clinging  to  them,  and  often  kissing  and  caressing  them  ;  and  when  she 
meets  with  strange  ladies,  she  very  soon  becomes  familiar,  examines 
very  freely  their  dress,  and  readily  allows  them  to  caress  her.  But 
with  those  of  the  other  sex  it  is  entirely  different,  and  she  repels  every 
approach  to  familiarity.     She  is  attached,  indeed,  to  some,  and  is  fond 
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of  being  with  them  ;  but  she  will  not  sit  upon  their  knee,  for  instance, 
nor  allow  them  to  take  her  round  the  waist,  nor  submit  to  those  inno- 
cent familiarities  whicli  it  is  common  to  take  with  children  of  her  age. 
Tiiis  circumstance  will  be  variously  explained  by  those  who  have 
formed  theories  on  the  subject;  and  the  interence  from  it,  of  a  natural 
feeling  of  delicacy,  will  be  opposed  by  some  with  the  fact  of  the  want 
of  delicacy  in  savages.  It  will  be  denied,  too,  by  those  who  have 
arrived  at  that  extreme  of  refinement,  which  seems  to  approach  the 
primitive  state;  who  choose  that  dress  shall  not  be  covering,  even  in 
promiscuous  assemblies;  and  who  there  shrink  not  from  the  dizzying 
dance,  in  which 

"  Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 
The  strangest  hand  may  wander,  undisplaced." 

But  against  the  evidence  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of  this  natural 
delicacy,  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  customs,  whether  of  savage  life, 
or  of  the  haul-ton,  may  be  placed  that  of  this  unsophisticated  child  of 
nature,  valeat  quantian. 

The  fact  is  merely  noticed  for  tlie  consideration  of  others  ;  its  oppo- 
site should  have  been  as  unhesitatingly  announced,  had  it  existed. 
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Tn  your  first  number,  a  correspondent,  (J.  S.)  in  tracing  the  "  Gen- 
ealogy of  the  English  language,"  says  If ''is  probably  from  the  Ice- 
landic, cfa,  eji,  ef,  to  doubt." 

As  this  is  stated  on  vrobahUity,  it  struck  me  as  being  designed  to 
favor  the  idea  that  if  is  a  doubting  word,  and  that  it  must  make  a 
"subjunctive  jnood,""  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  "  when  something  contin- 
gent or  doubtful  is  implied." 

As  the  original  or  ancient  signification  of  our  words  is  collected,  in 
some  instances,  from  probabilities,  I  prefer  a  more  solid  foundation  for 
their  present  use,  which  is  their  present  signification.  This  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  speak  the  English  language.  And  by  it  we  are 
saved  the  toil  of  "  travelling  through  Saxon,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit 
dictionaries." 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  if  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  find  it 
is  always  used  to  advance  or  assume  a  certainty,  however  doubtful, 
contingent,"or  untrue  the  event  may  be.  If  your  correspondent  J.  S. 
can  give  an  example  in  which  this  word  is  used  grammatically,  with- 
out this  meaning,  I  wait  to  see  it.  To  see  what  ?  To  see  the  certainty 
or  reality  assumed  by  if. 

Will  he  say,  "  If  it  he  so,  I  doubt  it."  "  If  it  is  so,  I  doubt  it."  In 
correcting  such  expressions,  he  will  find  that  doubt  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  assumption  made  by  {/.  And,  for  this  reason,  the  expression, 
"  If  it  he,  or  if  it  is  so,  I  doubt  it,"  is  nonsense. 

As  an  instance  of  the  strength  of  habit  and  inculcation,  I  would  no- 
tice thecaseof  an  author,  who  says,"  If  I  ?/'ere,"  supposes  "  I  am  not." 
"  If  I  inere  not,"  supposes  "  I  am."  This,  in  my  view,  is  talking  back- 
wards ;  or  saying  one  thing  and  thinking  another.  But  when  a  w^ord 
is  improperly  used,  (as  were  is  in  this  case,)  we  viwiii  suppose  it  topos- 
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sess  some  double-tongued  power  of  expressing  what  it  does  not  declare, 
in  order  to  sustain  itself,  where  it  has  no  right. 

Whenever  our  sup-positive  expression  does  not  declare  what  we 
suppose,  we  should  suspect  some  error  in  the  use  of  words.  Give  the 
verb  its  consistent  inflection,  and,  "If  they  were,"  supposes  they  were. 
"  If  they  were  not,"  supposes  they  were  not.  "  If  I  was,"  supposes  / 
was.  "  If  I  am  not,"  supposes  /  am  not.  This  is  known  to  every  one 
•who  speaks  the  English  language.  Why  1  Because  if  makes  the 
supposition,  and  the  other  words  declare  what  is  supposed. 

A  person  relates  some  news  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  credit.  I 
say,  "  If  it  is  so,  I  am  disappointed."  Here  the  declaration  of  disap- 
pointment would  be  absurd,  without  supposing  or  granting  the  news 
to  be  matter  of  fact. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  so,  but,  I  doubt  it,"  is  an  absurd  expression.  Why  ? 
Because  supposing  is  assuming  as  a  fact ;  which  is  incompatible  with 
doubt.  The  word  if  supposes  ;  then  if  assumes  as  a  fact.  Conse- 
quently if  is  not  a  doubting  word. 

J.  S.  further  says,  to  hut  Home  Tooke  "  gives  a  double  and  oppo- 
site meaning  ;  yet  there  is  surely  but  one." 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  word  hit  is  used  by  good  speakers 
and  writers  in  three  ways,  or  in  three  different  meanings.  We  may 
notice  its  use  in  two  by  the  writer,  J.  S.  "  There  is  surely //w/  one:" 
"  else  is  hut  elk  (alius)  another."  In  these  the  meaning  is  the  same, 
and  but  may  be  supplied  by  07ily,  or  no  jnore  than. 

"  We  have  great  obligations  to  Home  Tooke  for  his  philological 
inquiries ;  but  several  of  his  doctrines,  &c.  are  to  be  received  with 
distrust."  "  I  am  now  travelling,  &c.  and  may  perhaps  trouble  you 
again.  But,  etymology  is  a  violent  medicine,  and  must  be  taken  in 
small  doses."  In  these  two  the  meaning  is  the  same  ;  and  but  may 
be  suppHed  by  add  this,  or  hear  further. 

In  another  sense  we  find  but  frequently  used  thus,  "  Did  he  bring 
all  but  one  ?'  "  Did  all  attend  hut  him  ?'  In  these,  but  may  be  sup- 
plied by  except. 

As  the  only  proper  test  for  the  meaning  of  a  word  is,  to  supply  its 
place  by  another  or  others,  without  changing  the  other  words  in  the 
sentence  or  expression,  1  would  like  to  see  how  Mr.  J.  S.  will  supply 
the  word  but  in  all  these  uses,  by  any  one  of  the  substitutes  here 
named,  or  by  any  other  one  that  he  may  choose. 

When  he  has  read  all  but  the  following  lines,  let  him  try  again 
whether  all  our  huts  have  hut  one  meaning. 

"  But,  when  his  own  great  work  is  hut  begun," 
Will  he  do  all  but  what  cannot  be  done  ? 

J.J. 

Qites. — What  constitutes  the  connecting  power  of  those  words  called 
*'  conjunctions?^'      Or,  in  what  does  their  connecting  office  consist?  ^ 


"  Learning  is  obtained  only  by  labor ;  it  cannot  be  bought  with 
money  ;  otherwise  the  rich  would  uniformly  be  intelligent.  Learning 
regards  all  men  as  equal,  and  bestows  the  treasures  on  those  only  who 
work  for  them."  ..,.., 
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(C^ontinued  from  page  .'55.) 

Tn  Numbers  1  and  2  of  the  Journal,  it  may  be  recollected,  we  commenced 
a  Documentary  History  of  the  Schools  of  the  First  District,  by  republishing, 
entire,  the  original  law  of  1818,  which  has  boon  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
legislation  respecting  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Controllers,  dated  Feb.  19,  1819. 

In  examining  the  system  established  by  this  law,  and  put  into  operation  by 
the  first  Board  of  Controllers  under  it,  there  are  some  features  which  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  observant  reader. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mode  of  instruction  and  government  adopted,  was 
that  invented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  known  as  the  Luncasterian  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Lancaster  himself  was  the  teacher  of  the  first  school  (the  Model 
school,  Chester  Street,)  erected  under  the  law,  and  all  the  additional  schools 
were  required  to  be  organized  after  this  model.  The  main  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  attempt  to  make  the  pupils  mutually  instruct  each  other.  Every 
pupil  was  in  turn  a  teacher  and  a  scholar,  now  as  monitor  teaching  what  he 
had  learned  last  week  to  the  class  one  peg  below  him,  and  now  in  his  class 
learning  from  some  pupil  of  the  class  next  above  him.  If  any  one  will  take 
•the  trouble  to  look  into  one  of  our  older  school  houses,  he  will  see  along  the 
walls  the  semicircular  marks  grooved  in  the  floor,  where  the  little  urchins 
used  to  be  called  "  to  toe  the  mark,"  and  the  Lancastcrian  books  of  that  date 
are  filled  with  drawings  and  plans  exhibiting  this  beautiful  piece  of  human 
clockwork,  in  a  style  not  inferior  to  some  of  the  Utopian  paper  governments 
of  the  French  Jacobins,  or  the  faultless  plans  of  cities  and  water  lots  during 
the  reign  of  speculation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  schools  contemplated  by  the  law  of  1818,  and 
erected  under  it,  were  of  one  uniform  character.  There  was  no  classification 
or  gradation  of  schools  into  those  of  a  higher  and  those  of  a  lower  character. 
They  were  all  on  one  dead  level.  Children  of  five  years  old  and  learning  the 
alphabet,  were  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  fifteen  pursuing  the  more 
advanced  studies.  The  same  tool,  whether  a  diamond  or  a  pick-axe,  was 
used  for  all  kinds  of  work.  The  instrument  which  quarried  the  marble  from 
the  earth  was  employed  to  finish  the  statue.  There  was  none  of  that  grada- 
tion and  division  of  labour  which  is  the  only  sure  road  to  perfection  in  art,  and 
which,  in  every  department  of  human  industry,  has  led  to  the  greatest  im- 
provements. This  feature  was  not  peculiar  to  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  mistake  was  one  common,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  every  State 
in  the  Union,  which  has  made  any  legal  provision  on  the  subject.  It  was  not 
till  after  years  of  painful  experience  that  the  method  was  adopted,  in  any  of 
the  States,  of  classifying  schools  into  a  series  of  higher  and  lower  schools. 
This  method  has  been  gaining  ground  for  several  years  and  is  now  gradually 
spreading  through  the  country.  In  every  instance  of  its  adoption  it  has  led 
to  the  immediate  regeneration  of  the  system,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  has  saved 
it  from  falling  into  contempt  and  anal  abandonment. 
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The  third  feature  of  the  schools  established  by  the  law  of  1818  is,  that  they 
were  pauper  schools.  They  were  opeu  only  to  the  children  of"  the  indigent." 
The  Lancasterian  feature  of  the  system  made  it,  as  we  have  seen,  inefficient 
and  rickety.  The  want  of  classification  prevented  the  schools  from  ever  reach- 
ing a  character  above  the  lowest  mediocrity.  This  third  feature  rendered  them 
essentially  odious.  It  created  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  stigma  of  attending  the  "  pauper  schools,"  or 
"  charity  schools,"  as  they  were  very  commonly  called,  was  such  as  to  repel 
from  their  doors  the  very  class,  for  whom,  as  a  charity,  they  were  designed. 
The  error  lay  in  considering  the  legal  provision  as  a  charity  at  all.  Public 
instruction  is  no  more  a  charity  than  lighting,  sweeping,  or  paving  the  streets, 
bridging  the  Schuylkill,  or  any  other  work  of  public  convenience  or  safety, 
which  all  may  have  the  use  of,  but  the  rich  have  to  pay  for. 

We  have  drawn  particular  attention  to  these  features  of  the  original  law, 
because  they  will  explain  many  things  in  the  earlier  Reports,  which,  to  those 
only  acquainted  with  the  system  as  it  now  exists,  would  seem  unaccountable. 
We  will  bo  able  to  comprehend  at  once  why  it  was  that  for  nearly  twenty 
years  the  Controllers  had  to  use  every  mode  of  argument  and  entreaty,  personal 
solicitation  and  public  addresses,  to  induce  children  to  enter  the  schools, 
and  after  all  with  only  very  limited  success.  We  will  see  too,  as  we  proceed 
with  the  history,  that  from  the  very  year  that  the  schools  began  to  be  classi- 
fied, and  the  other  features  of  the  old  system  abandoned,  they  began  to  acquire 
a  higher  character,  to  attract  public  attention,  and  to  become  emphatically  and 
truly,  what  they  had  never  been  before,  Public  Schools. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Confrollers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Conformably  with  the  requisition  of  the  seventh  section  of  an  act, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Education  of  Children  at  Public 
Expense  in  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia"  the  Controllers  of 
the  Public  Schools  for  the  First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, report  their  proceedings,  and  submit  their  accounts. 

Since  the  last  annual  communication,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
cure lots,  and  erect  and  furnish  two  buildings,  one  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  children  residing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
other  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  in  Kensington,  and  part  of  the 
district  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  bordering  upon  that  populous  section 
of  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  a  larger 
sum  of  money  has  been  expended  this  year  than  had  been  intended, 
though  the  actual  cost  of  education  has  not  exceeded  the  economical 
rate,  promised  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently exhibited. 

The  whole  number  of  children  now  in  the  Public  Schools,  is  3268; 
of  whom  1677  are  boys,  and  1591  girls,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Schools.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Model     -         -  -  -  400  300  700 

Lombard  Street  -  -  186  163  349 

Moyamensing  -  -  253  325  578 

Southwark      -  -  -  286  172  458 
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Northern  Liberties  - 
Kensington      -         -         - 
Spring  Garden 

1077  1591  3208 

The  schools  continue  to  be  regularly  inspected  by  committees  of 
the  respective  bodies  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  and  the  whole  of 
them  have  been  examined  by  the  Board  of  Control.  From  the  quar- 
terly reports,  furnished  by  the  sectional  directors,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  and  animating  information  is  given,  of  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  the  branches  of  learning  taught ;  whilst  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  influence  which  this  mode  of  instruction  exerts  upon 
the  habits  and  morals  of  those  youth  who  partake  of  its  benefits,  is  of 
the  happiest  character. 

Beside  the  general  superintendence  which  we  are  by  law  required  to 
extend  over  the  schools,  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  special 
duty  of  selecting  suitable  books  for  the  use  of  the  children  ;  and  in  this 
department,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  since  the  year  1818. 

Orders  have  been  drawn  upon  the  county  treasurer,  from  the  first 
of  January  to  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1819,  amounting  to  29,301 
dollars,  7  cents:  of  this  sum,  9,843  dollars,  11  cents,*  have  defrayed 
all  the  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  balance,  19,517 
dollars,  96  cents,  is  invested  in  real  estate  and  furniture  to  the  credit 
of  the  district.  The  fact,  established  by  this  representation,  is  highly 
important,  since  it  shows  that  the  education  of  each  child,  is  annually 
less  than  four  dollars.  Whilst,  however,  economy  of  expense  is  an 
interesting  characteristic  of  the  system,  now  in  successful  operation, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  most  prominent  feature  which  recommends  a 
great  and  liberal  plan  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  support  and  affec- 
tions of  a  discerning  people.  Those  results  which  the  temperate  cal- 
culations of  enlightened  reason  may  expect  from  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, resting  upon  the  sure  basis  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  admin- 
istered with  a  due  regard  to  political  equality,  are  truly  grand  and 
imposing.  The  eflects  of  such  a  system  must  elevate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  our  youth,  and  consequently  fortify  their  minds 
against  the  assaults,  which  evil  never  fails  to  make  upon  virtue.  If, 
therefore,  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the  means  afforded,  the  rising 
generation  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  life,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  certainly  accompany  the  possession  of  practical 
learning ;  if  their  susceptible  minds  are  early  imbued  with  sound 
moral  principles,  and  they  are  taught  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
obligations  which  they  owe  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  comprehend 
the  social  duties  which  should  be  performed  by  all,  for  the  general 
and  permanent  good  of  the  community, — we  may  confidently  look  for 
that  ameliorated  state  of  society,  which  attempts  at  reformation,  not 
in  themselves  radical,  have  hitherto  failed  to  produce.  With  pros- 
pects like  these,  already  dawning  upon  us,  we  feel  bound  to  recom- 
mend the  subject  of  Public  Education  to  the  serious  regard  of  our 

*  Of  this  sum,  249  dollars  ]G  cents,  were  paid  for  tiie  education  of  children,  resident  in 
the  country  part  of  Pcnn  Township,  too  remote  to  attend  the  Public  School  in  that  section, 


provision  for  which  has  been  made  by  tiie  legislature. 
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constituents,  on  whom  much  will  depend,  whether  the  advantages  of 
the  existing  institution  are  as  extensively  embraced  as  would  be  desir- 
able. Individual  admonition  to  parents  on  the  utility  of  sending  their 
children  to  school,  as  icell  as  endeavoring  to  remove  from  their  minds 
any  'prejudice  ichich  the  illiberal  and  interested  may  attempt  to  pro- 
duce, by  asserting,  that  the  establishrnents  under  the  lair  of  the  State, 
ore  merely  a  reluctayit  charity,  icould  essentially  aid  the  important 
icorh  A  just  conception  of  the  design  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
aims  of  philanthropy,  w'ould  rather  authorize  the  opinion,  that  in 
making  this  wise  provision  for  education,  it  was  intended  to  gather 
every  indigent  child  under  the  parental  wing  and  genial  care  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Desirous,  notwithstanding,  of  being  ever  mindful  that  human  exer- 
tions for  advancing  the  welfare  of  mankind,  can  only  prove  availino- 
through  the  interposition,  and  blessing,  of  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  all 
things,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  commend  these  humble  efforts,  and 
purposes,  to  the  favor  of  Heaven. 

By  order  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President 
Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  February  1,  1820. 


SCHOOL   HOUSES. 


Not  the  least  among  the  means  of  education  is  the  School  HorsE.  What- 
ever the  Peripatetics  may  have  done  among  the  mercurial  Athenians  and 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  Greece,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  ^vho  are  said 
to  be  the  only  race  that  have  the  word  comfort  in  their  language,  and  who 
live  in  a  climate  that  makes  that  word  one  of  peculiar  signitlcancy — lucus  a 
non  lucendo — s.  house  is  as  indispensable  to  a  school  as  a  teacher  or  scholars. 
But  between  a  house  of  some  kind  and  such  an  one  as  is  fitted  to  its  purpose, 
there  are  as  infinite  degrees  as  there  are  between  a  good  teacher  and  some  of 
those  who  apply  for  the  situation  for  the  want  of"  something  else  to  do."  No 
one  model  of  a  school  house  will  answer  for  all  situations  or  for  all  kinds  of 
schools.  At  the  same  time  by  exhibiting  and  discussing  a  variety  of  plans, 
much  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject,  and  those  about  to  erect  new 
buildings,  although  they  may  find  no  one  model  that  suits  their  own  par- 
ticular wants  or  means,  may  yet  derive  many  valuable  hints.  We  purpose 
therefore,  to  give,  as  far  as  other  important  topics  of  discussion  will  allow,  a 
series  of  plans  of  School  Houses,  and  would  invite  discussion  of  this  subject 
on  the  part  of  our  correspondents. 

PLAN,  SITUATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

The  efSciency  of  any  system  of  intellectual  education  that  may  be 
formed,  will  in  some  meaaure  depend  upon  the  situation  of  school- 
rooms, and  the  ample  accommodation  afforded  for  the  scholastic 
exercises  and  amusements  of  the  young.  Every  school  house  should 
be  erected  in  an  airy  and  pleasant  situation  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town 
or  village,  detached  from  other  buildings,  with  an  ample  area  around 
it ; — and,  if  possible,  should  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  varie- 
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gated  scenery  both  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavens, — to  the  various 
objects  of  which  the  attention  of  the  young  should  be  occasionally 
directed,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  general  knowledge,  and  for 
a  rational  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  Both  the 
interior  of  the  school,  and  the  surrounding  area,  should  be  arranged 
and  fitted  up  in  such  a  nianner,  as  to  be  conducive  to  the  pleasure, 
the  convenience,  and  amusement  of  the  young,  so  that  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  education  may  not  only  be  associated  with  agree- 
able objects,  but  rendered  subservient  to  the  expansion  of  their  minds, 
and  to  their  progress  in  the  path  of  knowledge. 

The  following  is  a  rude  sketch  of  what  might  be  the  plan  and 
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accommodations  of  a  village  school.  The  plot  of  ground  allotted  for 
the  establishment,  might  be  about  180  feet  long,  by  100  in  breadth,  or 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
this  plot,  the  school  house  might  be  erected,  which  should  contain,  at 
least  the  following  conveniences : — 1.  A  large  room,  or  hall,  for  gen- 
eral teaching,  about  40  feet  long,  by  30  in  breadth,  and  12  or  14  feet 
high.  2.  Two  rooms  about  18  feet  long,  and  15  broad,  into  which 
certain  classes  may  occasionally  be  sent,  to  attend  to  their  scholastic 
exercises,  under  the  inspection  either  of  an  assistant  or  of  monitors. 

3.  Two  closets  or  presses,  S  T,  off  the  large  hall,  about  12  feet,  by  4 
in  breadth,  for  holding  portions  of  the  apparatus  to  be  afterwards 
described,  for  illustrating  the  instructions  communicated  to  the  pupils. 

4.  At  each  end  of  the  plot,  or  play-ground,  should  be  two  covered 
walks,  A  B,  one  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  in  which  the  children 
may  amuse  themselves  in  the  winter  season,  or  during  rainy  weather ; 
and,  during  WMnter,  a  fire  might  be  kept  in  them,  and  a  few  forms 
placed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  who 
may  partake  of  their  luncheon,  and  enjoy  themselves  in  comfort 
during  the  dinner  hour.  5.  The  spaces  C  D  E  F  might  be  laid  out  in 
plots  for  flowers,  shrubs,  and  evergreens,  and  a  few  forest  trees.  A 
portion  of  these  plots,  as  G  H,  might  be  allotted  for  the  classification 
of  certain  plants,  as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  principles  of  botany. 
They  might  be  arranged  into  24  compartments,  as  in  the  figure,  each 
exhibiting  a  different  class  of  plants.  The  remainder  of  the  plot,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  it  immediately  in  front  of  the  school  house, 
might  be  smoothed  and  gravelled  for  a  play-ground,  and  be  accom- 
modated with  a  few  seats,  or  forms,  and  an  apparatus  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  6.  Behind  the  building,  two  water  closets,  I  K,  should  be 
erected,  one  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  separated  by  a  wall  or 
partition.  The  roof  of  the  building  should  be  flat,  and  paved  with 
flag  stones,  and  surrounded  with  a  parapet,  three  or  four  feet  high. 


The  pavement  of  the  roof  should  be  formed  so  as  to  have  a  slight 
slope  towards  one  corner,  so  that  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it  may  be 
collected  in  a  large  barrel  or  cistern  placed  underneath.  An  outside 
stair  conducting  to  the  roof  may  be  erected  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
building.    This  flat  roof  is  intended  as  a  stage,  to  which  the  pupils 
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may  be  occasionally  conducted,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  ter- 
restrial landscape,  of  having  their  attention  directed  to  the  several 
objects  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  of  listening  to  descriptions  of  their 
nature,  positions,  properties,  and  aspects, — and  likewise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  occasionally  surveying  the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars,  and 
of  viewing  the  moon  and  planets  through  telescopes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  external  accommodations  which  every  vil- 
lage school  ought  to  possess.  The  plan  here  presented,  is  not  intended 
as  a  model  to  be  generally  copied,  but  merely  as  exhibiting  the  requi- 
site conveniences  and  accommodations — the  plan  of  which  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  taste  of  architects,  or  the  super- 
intendents of  education, — Dick's  Mental  Illumination. 


THE   HIGH   SCHOOL   TELESCOPE. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  the  ardent  young  astronomer  who  rc-discovercd  last  winter 
the  new  telescopic  comet,  has  been  making  within  a  few  days,  in  connexion 
with  Professor  Kendall,  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  power  of  the 
Instruments  at  the  Observatory  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  The  small- 
est star  ever  seen  in  the  day  time  was  that  seen  by  Professor  Struve  at  Pul- 
kova,  with  a  24  feet  telescope.  It  was  the  companion  of  Polaris,  of  the  9th 
magnitude.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  succeeded  with  the  High  School  Telescope, 
which  is  only  about  ten  feet  long,  in  seeing  in  the  day  time  the  companion  of 
Rigel,  a  very  faint  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.  The  only  instrument  of  this 
size  ever  reported  to  have  made  this  star  visible  in  the  day  time,  is  one  by  the 
same  makers,  constructed  for  the  Observatory  at  Leyden.  Very  few  instru- 
ments in  the  world  of  any  size,  and  none  hitherto  used  in  the  United  States, 
except  that  at  the  High  School,  show  the  companion  of  Rigel  by  day  light. 


THE   DIGEST   OF   THE   LAWS 

Of  the  Commonwealth  relating  to  Public  Schools  will  begiven  in  the  Num- 
bers for  May  and  June. 


"  A  little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion  or  a  tear. 
Has  often  hcal'd  a  heart  that's  broken, 

And  made  a  friend  sincere. 

"  A  word,  a  look,  has  crushed  to  earth 

Full  many  a  budding  flower, 
Which  had  a  smile  but  owned  its  birth, 

Would  bless  life's  darkest  hour. 

"  Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing, 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak  ; 
The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

A  heart  may  heal,  or  break." 
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QUESTIONS 

USED  IN  THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 
General  Questions. 

1.  Please  to  write  your  name  in  full,  and  your  residence. 

2.  Give  the  names  and  residences  of  any  persons  that  you  can  refer  to 
for  testimony  of  your  qualifications  as  a  teacher. 

3.  State  where  you  were  educated,  and  what  experience,  if  any,  you  have 
had  in  teaching. 

4.  For  which  situation  are  you  an  applicant  ? 

Theory  of  Teaching. 

5.  What  points  are  especially  to  be  attended  to  in  the  reading  lessons  of 
children  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  in  a  Grammar  School  ?  Should  such 
lessons  be  assigned  and  studied  beforehand  ?  How  should  the  exercise  be 
conducted] 

6.  Should  Spelling  continue  to  be  one  of  the  regular  exercises  of  chil- 
dren  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  in  a  Grammar  School  1  If  so,  how  much 
time  should  be  given  daily  to  the  exercise,  and  how  should  it  be  conducted  ? 

7.  How  would  you  teach  Writing  ?  What  is  the  connexion  between 
drawing  and  writing. 

8.  How  would  you  teach  Geography  ?  Should  the  text  of  the  Geography 
be  committed  to  memory  ?  Should  the  questions  on  the  maps  be  answered 
by  the  pupil  without  the  map  before  him  ?  Should  the  pupil  be  required  to 
make  maps  ?     If  so,  why  and  how  far? 

9.  How  would  you  teach  Arithmetic  1  Should  the  rules  be  committed  to 
memory  ?  How  would  you  prevent  children  in  a  large  class  from  copying 
each  others'  answers  ?     What  use  would  you  make  of  mental  arithmetic  ? 

10.  What  parts  of  Grammar  should  be  committed  to  memory?  What 
should  be  learned  first?     When  should  children  begin  to  parse? 

11.  How  should  a  lesson  in  jF/is^ort/ be  conducted  ? 

12.  In  what  exercises  would  you  use  the  black  board?  '  '    ; 

School  Government. 

13.  What  are  the  principal  sources  of  disorder  in  a  school-room? 

14.  Should  talking  among  the  pupils  be  cn^ireZy  excluded  ? 

15.  Should  a  pupil  be  allowed  to  ask  any  explanations  of  his  teacher 
while  engaged  in  hearing  a  recitation  ? 

16.  How  would  you  prevent  injury  and  defacement  to  the  books,  desks, 
floor,  &c.  ? 

17.  By  what  means  would  you  secure  obedience  and  attention  to  study? 
Would  you  in  any  case  resort  to  corporal  punishment  ? 

18.  Is  it  practicable  to  make  the  majority  of  the  children  themselves  desir- 
ous of  order  and  study  ?     If  so,  how  ? 

History  and  Geography. 

19.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  younger  Winthrop  ?  Fisher  Ames  ?  Siege 
of  Boston  ?  Arnold's  treason  ?  Battle  of  Monmouth  ? 

20.  Give  the  boundaries,  capital,  chief  towns  and  rivers  of  Georgia  ?  Ohio  ? 
Brazil  ?  Spain  ? 

21.  Where  is  Bremen?  Belfast?  Riga?  Santiago?  Matanzas ? 

22.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  British  Isles?  •  =        •  . 
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Etymology  a?jd  Defining. 

23.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes,  with  an  example  illustrat- 
iniT  each  :  he-,  nn-,  ante-,  con-,  re-. 

24.  Give  the  moaning  of  the  following  affixes,  with  examples:  -er,  'ling, 
•acy,  -ary,  -ship,  -fy. 

25.  Give  the  derivation  and  composition  of  the  following  words  :  congre- 
gation, exhibit,  euphony,  rectitude. 

26.  Define  the  following  words,  illustrating  the  meaning  in  each  case  hy 
a  sentence  containing  the  word  defined  :  obnoxious,  equivocal,  blandish intnt, 
simony. 

Grammar. 

27.  What  is  the  perfect  participle  of  scefc?  go?    bereave?  gild?  catch? 

28.  When  do  we  use  the  pluperfect  tense  ?  the  perfect  ? 

29.  What  is  an  irregular  verb?  A  defective  verb  ?  An  auxiliary  verb  ? 

30.  What  is  the  possessive  case  singular  of  ox  ?  deer  ?  who  ?  viouse  ? 
loaf? 

31.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  giving  your  reason  for  each  correc- 
tion : 

If  he  learns  the  children  to  behave  good,  it  is  more  than  his  predecessor 
ever  done.     Lysias  promised  his  father  never  to  abandon  his  friends. 

32.  Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  sentence  : 

"  Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  mines, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
What  is  she  but  the  weans  of  happiness  ? 
That  unobtained,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells."  • 

Arithmetic. 

33.  Express  in  words  the  following  numbers:  701130004205  and 
.000080100506403. 

Express  in  figures  the  following  numbers : 

Eighty  billion,  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  million,  three  thousand  and  four. 

Four  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  four  scxtillionths. 

What  is  Numeration  ?  What  is  Notation  ? 

34.  Reduce  yVV/- j  ^^  ^'«  loircst  terms. 

35.  Reduce  |,  f,  f,  |,  j\,  It,  H,  find  |f  to  the  smallest  equivalent  frac 
tions  having  a  common  denominator. 

36.  What  is  a  prime  number  ?  greatest  common  measure  ?  least  common 
multiple  ?  What  is  the  relation  between  the  {cvms,  factor,  midtiplicr,  mxilti- 
plicand,  divisor,  dividend  and  quotient  ? 

37.  Bought  on  six  months  credit  the  following  articles  :  4  E.  E.  3  qr.  2  na. 
of  broadcloth  at  $5  per  yard.  6  gal.  1  pt.  2  gi.  of  vinegar  at  50  cts.  per 
gal.  1000  lead  pencils  at  50  cts.  per  dozen.  3^  cords  of  wood  at  i3|  per 
cord. 

What  amount  of  ready  money  must  be  paid  for  the  same,  deducting  5  per 
cent,  for  cash  payment  ? 

38.  £1000  sterling.  Philadelphia,  April  10,  1844. 
At  sight  of  this,  my  first  of  Exchange  (the  second  and  third  of  like 

tenor  being  unpaid,)  pay  to  the  order  of  A.  B.  one  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  charge  the  same  to  my  account.  CD, 

To  E.  F.  London. 

What  must  be  paid  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  above  bill,  exchange  on 
London  being  at  107  ?  .  ..       ,•  . 
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39.  If  the  money  to  pay  for  the  same  be  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  a  note  payable  sixty  days  after  date,  for  how  much  must 
the  note  be  drawn  in  order  that  the  net  proceeds  may  exactly  equal  the  sum 
wanted  ? 

40.  Extract  the  square  root  of  956484. 

41.  Extract  the  cvhe  root  of  34006839-^. 

42.  Raise  to  the  fifth  power  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Explain  the  terms  root,  power,  involution,  evolution. 

Algebra. 

43.  What  is  the  relation  between  Algebra  and  Arithmetic  ?  What  is  an 
Equation  1  a  Ratio  ?  a  Proportion  ?  a  Progression  1  a  Binomial  quantity  1 
a  Residual  quantity  ?  an  Exponent  ?  a  Radical  quantity  1  a  Quadratic 
equation  1 

44.  Prove  that  a^^l. 

45.  Give  the  series  of  coefficients  and  exponents  of  a  binomial  quantity 
raised  to  the  6th  power.     What  is  the  law  of  the  series  ? 

46.  Apply  the  series  to  the  binomial  2a+3ax. 

47.  (— l+a^n  )-^(— H-an)= 

'  y  (8—1 2.\^"-^  +  Gx*^"-"— X^"-3) = 


48. 


^3 2n2 

49.  Reduce  — to  its  lowest  terms. 

n^ — 4n  +  4 

Find  the  value  of  x,  y  and  z  in  the  following  equations  : 

50.  2x  +  7  +  fx=6x— 23. 

51.  x  +  y=10,  x-Lz==19,  y^-z=23. 

52      _? L_ 

x  +  60     3x— 5  ,  .  ,        ■       • 

53.  ax^^  +  bx"  =  c. 


NEW    ASTEROID. 

The  telescopic  comet,  discovered  this  winter,  is  likely  to  prove  quite  as 
important  and  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  the  more  brilliant  and  ostenta- 
tious visiter  that  came  athwart  our  course  last  year. 

The  following  announcement,  from  the  United  States  Gazette,  of  the  3rd 
inst.,  contains  the  most  authentic  and  satisfactory  statements  which  have  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject. 

High  School  Observatory, 

Philadelphia,  April  2d,  1844. 

To  Joseph  R.  Chaxdler,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  I  send  you  the  result  of  the 
computations  of  Prof.  Kendall,  and  his  assistants,  Mr,  Downes  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, relative  to  the  Comet  discovered  on  the  22d  of  November  last,  in  Orion, 
by  Mr,  Faye,  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

Your  readers  will  remember  that  this  comet  was  rediscovered  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, on  the  27th  of  December,  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  is  now  contributing  his 
voluntary  aid  in  the  labors  of  the  High  School  Observatory. 

The  orbit  of  this  heavenly  body  has  been  computed  from  the  Paris  obser- 
vation of  Nov.  25,  1843,  the  mean  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  observations 
of  December  17th,  and  the  Philadelphia  observation  of  Jan.  24th. 
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The  method  employed  was  that  of  Gauss,  and  the  result  was  an  orbit  with 
a  period  of  six  years  10  1-5  months.  The  particulars  are  subjoined.  The 
longitudes  refer  to  the  mean  equinox  of  Dec.  17th. 

Perihelion  passage,  October  26d.074955  m.t.  Greenwich. 

Longitude  of  Perihelion  64°  48'  58."7 

Do.     Ascending  node       208      6    36.  3 

Inclination  11       5    50.  0 

Perihelion  distance,  1.714396 

Eccentricity  0.5247541 

Angle  of  do.  *  31°  39'     6."1 

Mean  distance  3.607384 

Mean  daily  motion  direct  517. "8667 

These  elements  closely  resemble  those  published  by  Gauss  on  the  2d  of 
January,  from  Mr.  Goldschmidt's  computations  at  Gottingen,  and  do  not 
differ  much  from  Faye's  second  elements,  published  January  29th.  Gauss 
makes  the  period  6  years  7  months  ;  Faye  7  years  2  months.  Prof.  Ken- 
dall's are  near  the  mean  ;  his  are  derived  from  an  interval  of  61  days  of 
observations,  while  those  of  Gauss  include  only  15  days,  and  those  of  Faye 
49  days.  The  agreement  of  these  independent  computations  establishes  the 
general  character  of  the  orbit  of  this  remarkable  body,  which  holds  a  middle 
rank  between  the  new  Asteroids,  and  all  the  comets  heretofore  known.  The 
orbits  of  the  old  planets  are  nearly  circular  ;  those  of  the  Asteroids  are  flat- 
tened one-fourth ;  that  of  this  body  one  half,  while  those  of  all  the  other 
comets  are  flattened  more  than  four-fifths  of  their  mean  distance. 

The  asteroids,  it  is  well  known,  served  to  complete  the  harmony  in  the  dis- 
tances of  the  principal  planets.  This  body  supplies  the  connecting  link  between 
planets  and  comets,  the  latter  of  which  it  most  resembles  in  its  telescopic 
appearance  ;  though  one  of  the  asteroids,  Ceres,  is  well  known  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  nebulous  atmosphere.  If  the  analogy  of  Halley's,  Encke's,  Gibers',  and 
Gambarts',  comets  is  followed,  this  should  bear  the  name  of  Gauss  or  Gold- 
schmidt,  as  the  discoverer  of  its  period. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Sears  C.  Walkbr. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  add,  in  connexion  with  the  above,  that  Prof.  Ken- 
dall is  preparing  a  work  on  Astronomy,  intended  as  a  school  book.  We  have 
seen  the  portions  of  the  Celestial  Atlas  already  printed,  and  are  very  much 
mistaken  if  the  work  will  not  be  found  not  only  highly  creditable  to  its 
author,  but  an  important  addition  to  our  list  of  approved,  standard  school 
books. 


"  Emphasize  your  words  correctly. — '  Boy,  go  in  and  ask  how  old 
Mrs.  Jenkins  is !' 

"  Yes,  ma'am.'  The  boy  returned  with  the  answer,  *  The  lady  says 
she  don't  know  how  old  she  is,  ma'am.'  " 
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ACADEMIES. 

Will  not  some  of  the  Principals  of  these  institutions,  which  are  scattered 
so  richly  through  some  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  which  are  now 
suffering  through  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  appropriation,  suggest  some 
plan  by  which  they  may  become  a  valuable  and  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  public  instruction,  instead  of  being,  as  they  have  been  and  now  are,  an 
antagonist  principle  to  the  Common  Schools?  We  know  at  least  one  gentle- 
man connected  with  these  institutions,  who,  we  are  sure,  might  say  something 
to  the  purpose.     Will  he  speak  out  ? 


AN   INTERESTING   WORK. 

Proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription,  "National  Education,  or 
the  history  and  improvement  of  schools,  and  other  means  of  public 
instruction  in  the  United  States — by  Henry  Barnard,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut,  and  Editor  of  the  Common 
School  Journal." 

The  subscribers  propose  publishing  a  work  with  the  above  title,  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained  to  warrant 
the  undertaking.     The  work  will  embrace, 

1.  The  history  of  the  legislation  of  each  State  in  relation  to  Com- 
mon or  Free  Schools,  with  an  abstract  of  the  school  law  as  it  now 
stands  in  each. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  in  each  State  at  different 
periods  of  their  history. 

3.  Suggestions  and  plans  to  render  the  school  laws  and  schools 
more  efficient  and  useful. 

4.  Historical  Notices,  Statistical  Tables,  and  remarks  respecting 
Infant  Schools,  Primary  Schools.  Grammar  Schools,  High  Schools, 
Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries,  Manual  Labor  Schools, 
Public  Schools  in  cities,  Lyceums,  School  District  Libraries,  Public 
Libraries,  Female  Education,  Academies,  Colleges,  Professional  Edu- 
cation, Journals  and  Books  on  Education,  &c.  &c. 

'5.  An  Appendix  containing  sketches  of  the  school  systems  of  Scot- 
land, Prussia,  Saxony,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

The  materials  for  the  above  work  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nard from  a  personal  mspection  of  schools,  and  interviews  or  corres- 
pondence with  teachers,  superintendents  and  active  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Conditions. — The  work  will  comprise  a  large  octavo  volume  of 
over  six  hundred  pages,  on  fine  paper,  with  a  fair  type,  in  cloth  bind- 
ing, and  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
copy. 

Case,  Tiffany  and  Burnham. 

Hartford,  November,  1843. 

Mr.  Barnard,  the  author  of  the  work  mentioned  above,  is  well  known  to  the 
public  as  having  been  for  some  years  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Common 
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Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  Editorof  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 
He  has  also  published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  School  House  Architecture. 
The  work  on  National  Education  will,  wc  doubt  not,  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  which  it  advocates  and  discusses.  We  hope  most  sincerely 
it  may  meet  with  sufficient  patronage.  Persons  desirous  of  subscribing  for 
it,  can  do  so  by  leaving  their  names  at  this  Office,  corner  of  5th  and  Minor, 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  from  a  Teacher  in  Bucks  County  an  interesting  commu- 
nication which  will  appear  in  our  next.  It  came  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion 
in  the  present  number.  The  Journal,  though  issued  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
goes  to  press  on  the  1st.  Any  communications,  therefore,  designed  to  be 
inserted  in  it,  should  be  sent  in  by  that  time,  and  as  much  earlier  as  conve- 
nient. 


Ten  Rules  of  Life. — The  following  rules  for  practical  life,  were 
riven  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  nan:iesake,  Thoncias 
fefferson  Smith,  in  1817  :— 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  others  to  do  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  much  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  eating  too  little. 

7.  NothincT  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  those  evils  cost  us  which  never  happened  ! 

9.  Take  thincrs  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  always  count  ten  before  you  speak. 


The  following  curious  fact  is  related  by  Sir  W.Hamilton,  from  per- 
sonal observation  : — "  Of  those  who  perished  under  ruins  in  the  earth- 
quake in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  1783,  the  males  were  generally  found 
in  the  attitude  of  struggling,  while  the  females  had  their  hands  clasped 
above  their  heads,  as  if  in  hopeless  despair,  unless  their  children  were 
with  them,  when  they  were  always  discovered  in  the  act  of  endeavor- 
ing to  protect  them." 


Always  have  a  book  within  your  reach,  which  you  may  catch  up 
at  your  odd  minutes. 
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risburg-,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
Editor.   Price  One  Dollar  per  annum.  •  , 
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No.  5. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

We  know  of  no  country,  nor  of  any  part  of  this  country,  where  "  Educa- 
tion by  means  of  Common  Schools,"  is  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
condition,  except  where  it  has  been  supported  and  stimulated  by  means  of  a 
Journal,  devoted  in  whole,  or  in  considerable  part,  to  this  important  interest. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  Journal,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  No 
great  interest  of  society,  no  considerable  branch  of  science,  is  without  an 
organ,  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  the  discussion  of  opinions, 
on  that  particular  subject.  Politics,  religion,  law,  medicine,  literature, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  agriculture,  temperance,  all  have 
their  Journals,  by  means  of  which  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world,  are  immediately  made  known  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  Why  should  Education  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantage?  What  department  of  science  has  nobler  ends?  What 
public  interest  is  of  deeper  import?  What  branch  of  human  effort  is  more 
susceptible  of  improvement,  or  more  dependent  on  this  very  instrumentality  ? 
Chemistry,  with  its  almost  miraculous  achievements,  and  the  empirical  guess- 
work of  the  elder  alchemy,  do  not  differ  more  widely,  either  in  their  methods  or 
their  results,  than  do  the  educational  experiments  of  persons  living  oftentimes 
in  the  same  county.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  does  not  the  teacher,  who  is  wholly 
uninformed  of  the  progress  of  his  profession,  share  the  same  fate  with  the 
chemist  who  should  still  ?iold  the  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  or  gravely 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  ?  Why  should  not  a  teacher  on  the 
Schuylkill  be  regularly  informed  of  the  experiments  and  methods  of  his  noble 
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collaborators  on  the  Hudson,  the  Merriinuck,  the  Elbe  or  the  Rhine  1  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  chemist  who  knew  nothing  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
or  the  astronomer  who  had  never  heard  of  Herschel,  or  Encke,  or  Bessell 
And  arc  there  no  illustrious  names  in  the  annals  of  Education,  an  ignorance 
of  wliich  implies  a  corresponding  ignorance  of  the  principles  which  they 
established,  and  the  errors  which  they  exploded  ?  Is  education  the  only 
science  in  which  empiricism  is  legitimate?  Is  the  human  mind  the  only 
material  upon  which  persons  may  be  allowed  to  experiment  without  even 
pretending  to  know  what  has  been  tried  and  achieved  by  others  before  them  ? 
Or,  to  take  another  view  of  the  subject,  is  the  importance  of  Education  so 
generally  felt  in  the  communi  y,  that  a  distinct  Journal  is  not  needed  to 
advocate  its  interests?  Is  there  not  at  this  moment  in  Pennsylvania  an 
urgent  necessity  for  some  special  agency,  to  rouse  the  people  of  the  different 
counties  to  the  indispensable  importance  of  increased  taxation  for  the  support  of 
Common  Schools,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  appropriations  by  the 
State  Legislature?  Shall  it  be  in  vain,  then,  that  in  ollering  to  the  public 
the  fifth  number  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  we  urge  its  claims  upon 
the  consideration  and  the  patronage  of  the  friends  of  Popular  Education  in 
our  own  State  ? 


Pennsylvania  Hoii'jc  of  Representatives, 
JHarrisburg  April  10,1844. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Education ;  present,  Messrs. 
Butler,  Trego,  Herman,  Porter,  Smith,  Laning  and  Edson;  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resohrd:  That  this  Committee  cordially  approve  of  the  plan  and 
objects  of  the  "  Common  School  Journal,"  published  by  Edward  C. 
Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hickok  &  Cantine,  Harrisburg ;  and  that 
they  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  School  Directors, 
Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  popular  education  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Committee  believe  that  such  a  journal  will  be 
found  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  Common  School  system,  as 
the  means  of  furnishing,  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  much 
valuable  information  on  subjects  connected  with  public  instruction, — 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  its  general  circulation,  in  every  school 
district  of  the  state,  would  be  found  eminently  useful  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  general  education. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Chas.  B.  Trego. 
Secretary  of  Committee. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools, 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  April  I2th,  1844. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Controllers'  Cham- 
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ber,  on  Tuesday,  April  9t!i,  1844,  the  following  report  and  resolution 
were  received,  considered  and  adopted,  to  wit: 

The  Committee  of  Supplies  report:— That  having  had  the  subject 
of  the  Common  School  Journal  under  consideration,  they  submit  the 
following  resolution  in  reference  thereto : — 

Resohed  :  That  the  publication  of  the  "  Common  School  Journal  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  is  approved  by  this  Committee,  and  that 
it  be  recommended  to  the  Visiling  Committees  of  the  different  Gram- 
mar Schools,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  same,  when  the  volume  shall 
be  completed,  for  the  library  of  each  school  in  the  district. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
(Signed,)  G.  M.  Wharton, 

Chairman. 

From  the  minutes, 

Thomas  B.  Florence, 

Secretary. 


From  the  "  Temperance  Advocate,"  Mifflinburg,  Penn. 

We  do  hope,  that  every  resident  of  the  State  will  soon  see  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  to  all.  Are  Penn- 
sylvanians  desirous  that  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
should  be  preserved  unimpaired  by  those  who  will  succeed  them,  let 
them  look  well  to  it,  that  they  are  prepared  for  the  important  trust. 
And  this  can  be  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  correct  education. 
In  order  that  the  public  mind  may  be  thoroughly  aroused  and  enlight- 
ened on  that  subject,  knowledge  must  be  disseminated  by  means  of 
the  press.  Of  this  the  learned  and  patriotic  are  fully  aware,  and 
hence  the  establishment  of  the  "  Common  School  Journal."  Its 
object  is  to  awake  the  public  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  primary 
instruction,  to  exhibit  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  it;  in  short, 
to  sustain,  extend  and  perfect  the  Common  School  system.  Every- 
one therefore,  who  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  patriot,  or  who  is 
desirous  of  fulfilling  his  duty  to  the  rising  generation,  should  lend  his 
aid  to  sustain  the  work,  and  to  disseminate  far  and  wide  the  valuable 
information  which  it  contains.  Directors  of  Common  Schools,  teachers, 
professional  men,  parents,  all  who  are  anxious  to  see  Pennsylvania  as 
distinguished  for  general  instruction,  as  she  is  for  her  mineral  wealth 
and  happy  location,  ought  to  be  among  its  supporters.  If  that  were 
done,  Pennsylvanians  would  soon  be  able  to  say,  there  is  no  child  in 
the  commonwealth  of  suitable  age,  who  is  not  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  our  Common  School  system  ;  no  one  of  adult  years,  who  has 
not  obtained  a  good  English  education. 


EDUCATIONAL    PERIODICALS   IN   GERMANY. 

In  Germany  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  periodicals  devoted 
exclusively  to  education.  In  these  all  questions  of  interest  to  teachers 
are  discussed;  the  best  method  of  instructing  explained,  all  new 
school  books  noticed  and  criticised :  the  arrangements  and  organiza- 
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lions  of  distinguished  schools  described,  and  accounts  given  from 
time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  education  in  other  states.  The 
General  School  Gazette,  which  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
has  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  regular  contributors.  The 
journals  are  open  to  all  teachers  to  make  known  their  experience, 
or  to  ask  for  information.  The  able  director  of  the  seminary  in 
this  city,  who  is  at  tlie  same  time  the  conductor  of  one  of  these  perio- 
dicals, informs  me  that  one  or  more  of  them  finds  its  way  to  every 
common  school  teacher.  They  are  furnished  so  low  that  he  can 
generally  allbrd  to  take  them,  or  if  not,  they  are  taken  by  the  district 
for  his  benefit.  By  these  means  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry  is  kept  up; 
the  improvements  of  individuals  become  the  property  of  all;  the 
obscure  village  teacher  feels  that  he  is  the  member  of  a  large  and 
respectable  class,  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  human  improvement; 
and  love  and  zeal  for  his  profession  is  enkindled.  There  is  union, 
sympathy,  generous  emulation  and  mutual  iiDprovemcnt.  Among 
the  members  of  a  profession,  there  is  a  common  principle  of  life.  It 
is  a  type  of  organic  life,  which  contains  within  itself  the  princi[)le  of 
development  and  growth. — Lemuel  Stevens. 


GENERAL    EDUCATION. 

A  STRANGE  idea  is  entertained  by  many  that  education  unfits  per- 
sons for  labour,  and  renders  them  dissatisfied  with  their  condition 
in  life.  But  what  would  be  said  were  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
body  to  be  in  a  certain  case  disused?  Suppose  a  man  were 
to  place  a  bandage  over  his  right  eye — to  tie  up  one  of  his  hands 
— or  to  attach  a  ponderous  weight  to  his  legs — and,  when  asked 
the  cause,  were  to  reply,  that  the  glance  of  that  eye  might  make 
him  covetous — that  his  hand  might  pick  his  neighbour's  pocket — 
or  that  his  feet  might  carry  him  into  evil  company, — might  it  not 
be  fairly  replied,  that  his  members  were  given  him  to  use  and  not 
to  abuse,  that  their  abuse  is  no  argument  against  their  use,  and  that 
this  suspension  of  their  action  was  just  as  contrary  to  the  wise  and 
benevolent  purpose  of  their  Creator  as  their  wrong  and  guilty  appli- 
cation? And  does  this  reasoning  fail  when  applied  to  the  mind  ?  Is 
not  the  unemployed  mental  faculty  as  opposed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  individual  as  the  unused  physical  power?  Can  the  difference 
between  mind  and  matter  overturn  the  ordinary  principles  of  reason- 
ing and  of  morals?  Besides,  how  is  man  to  be  prepared  for  the 
duties  he  has  to  discharge? — By  mere  attention  to  his  body?  Impos- 
sible. The  mind  njust  be  cnlightend  anddisciplined;  and  if  this  be 
neglected,  the  man  rises  but  little  in  character  above  the  beasts  that 
perish,  and  is  wholly  unprepared  for  that  state  to  wliich  he  ought  to 
have  aspired — Wilder  spin'' s  Early  Discipline. 


A  YOUNG  sapling  is  easily  bent  or  straightened,  and  the  tree  will  remain 
so.  You  should  therefore  learn  what  is  right  while  young.  To  wait 
till  you  grow  old,  is  like  wailing  to  straighten  a  tree  till  it  is  full  grown. 
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OFFICIAL. 

SCHOOL   LAWS    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Compilation  of  the  School  Lairs  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Explanatory 

Instructions  and  Forms.     Prepared  by  the  Superintendent. 

ACT  OF  1836. 

AN  ACT  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  Acts  relative  to  a  General  System  of 

Education  by  Common  Schools. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  every  town- 
ship, borough,  or  ward  in  this  Commonwealth,  not  within  the  city  and 
incorporated  districts  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  shall  constitute  a 
school  district:  Provided,  That  any  borough  which  is,  or  may  be 
connected  with  a  township  in  the  assessment  of  county  rates  and 
levies,  shall  with  the  said  township,  form  a  district. 

Section  2.  Annually,  at  the  same  time  and  place  that  elections  are 
held  for  supervisors  and  constable,  and  in  wards  and  boroughs  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  borough  election,  and  in  like  manner,  two 
persons  shall  be  elected  school  directors,  for  each  district,  whose 
term  of  office  shall  be  three  years ;  and  the  persons  so  elected  shall 
be  notified  thereof  within  five  days,  by  the  judges  of  said  election : 
Provided,  That  in  districts  where  directors  have  not  been  elected,  or 
in  new  districts  which  may  be  established  by  the  division  of  a  town- 
ship, or  otherwise,  six  directors  shall  be  elected  in  such  districts  at 
the  first  election,  two  to  serve  one  year,  two  to  serve  two  years,  and 
two  to  serve  three  years. 

Section  3.  Within  twenty  days  after  said  election,  each  board  of 
school  directors  shall  organize,  by  choosing  a  president  and  secretary 
out  of  their  own  body — they  shall  also  appoint  a  treasurer  for  the 
district,  and  shall  require  him  to  give  sufficient  security  to  insure  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty;  they  shall  also  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  their  board  by  death,  resignation^ 
or  otherwise,  until  the  next  election,  when  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  electing  a  person  to  supply  the  same. 

Section  4.  The  school  directors  of  every  school  district  which  has 
adopted  the  Common  Sciiool  system,  or  which  may  hereafter  adopt 
the  same,  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
authorize  to  be  levied  such  an  amount  of  tax  on  said  district  as  they 
may  think  necessary,  for  school  purposes,  not  less  than  equal  to,  nor 
more  than  treble  the  amount  which  the  district  is  entitled  to  receive 
out  of  the  annual  state  appropriation  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
any  additional  sum  that  may  be  deemed  necessary,  meetings  shall  be 
called  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  district,  by  the 
directors,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  annually,  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  such  meeting  being  first  given,  by  at  least  six 
advertisements,  put  up  in  the  most  public  places  in  such  township  or 
district  for  the  space  of  two  weeks,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  decide 
by  ballot  how  much,  and  what  additional  sum  shall  be  raised  for 
school   purposes;    and  any  additional  sum  so  authorized  shall  be 
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assessed  and  collected,  paid  over  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner 
that  is  provided  by  this  act. 

Section  5.  Tlie  assessor  of  every  ward,  township,  or  borougli, 
composing  any  school  district  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  demand, 
furnish  the  school  directors  of  the  district  with  a  correct  copy  of  the 
last  adjusted  valuation  in  the  same,  for  county  purposes;  whereupon, 
the  board  of  directors  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  annually, 
proceed  to  levy  and  ap[)ortion  the  said  tax  as  follows,  viz. 

Fi7\'if,  On  ail  olTices  and  posts  of  pi-ofit,  ])rofessions,  trades,  and 
occupations,  and  on  all  single  freemen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
vears,  who  do  not  follow  any  occupation,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
assessed  on  the  same  for  county  pur[)oses. 

Second,  On  personal  property  which  was  made  taxable  by  an  act, 
entitled  "  An  act  assessing  a  tax  on  personal  property,  to  be  collected 
with  the  county  rates  and  levies,  for  the  use  of  the  Conmionwealth," 
passed  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-one;  and  the  said  property  shall  continue  to  be  assessed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  upon  all  property  now 
taxable  for  county  purposes:  Provided,  That  said  act,  taxing 
personal  property,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  make  widows' 
dower  liable  to  the  payment  of  taxes.  [See  Sup[)lement  of  1838, 
Sec.  10.] 

Section  6.  When  the  school  tax  is  so  levied  and  apportioned  in 
any  district,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  make  out  a 
correct  du[)licate  of  the  same,  and  the  president  of  the  board  shall 
issue  his  warrant,  with  the  duplicate  aforesaid,  to  the  township  or 
borough  collector,  or  to  some  other  suitable  person  residing  within 
the  district,  to  collect  the  said  tax.  [and  shall  require  from  him  sulli- 
cient  security  to  insure  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  ;]  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  each  district  shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to 
make  su(di  abatement  or  exonerations  for  mistakes,  indigent  persons, 
unseated  lands,  &c.,  as  to  them  shall  appear  just  and  reasonable;  and 
the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  enter  into  a  book  or  books,  to  be  kept 
by  him  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  all  persons  so  abated  or  exone- 
rated, together  with  the  reasons  for  such  exonerations.  [See  Supple- 
ment of  t8:i8,  sec.  6.] 

Section  7.  The  said  collector  shall  have  like  powder  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  school  tax,  as  collectors  of  county  rates  and  levies 
have  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  shall  receive  the  like 
compensation  for  his  services.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  said  tax  is 
collected,  the  collector  of  the  district  shall  pay  the  amount  over  to  the 
district  treasurer,  and  shall  settle  up  his  duplicate  on  or  before  the 
time  fixed  upon  in  the  warrant  of  the  president :  Provided,  That  if 
the  tax  so  levied  on  unseated  lands,  shall  not  be  voluntarily  paid  by 
the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  the  district  collector  shall  certify  the 
same  to  the  county  commissioners,  and  the  said  county  commissioners 
shall  enforce  the  collection  thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  on  unseated  lands  is  enforced  when  assessed  for  county 
purposes;  ami  when  so  collected,  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  district 
treasurer  for  the  time  being,  by  orders  drawn  by  the  said  commis- 
sioners on  the  county  treasurer. 

Section  8.  The  school  directors  of  every  school  district  which  shall 
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have  adopted  the  Common  School  system,  shall  perform  the  following 
duties,  in  addition  to  those  above  specified  : 

1.  They  shall,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  divide  the  district  into 
sub-districts,  and  shall  establish  a  suthcient  number  of  Common 
Schools  for  the  education  of  every  individual  above  the  age  of  tour 
years,  in  the  district,  who  may  apply,  either  in  person,  or  by  his  or 
her  parents,  guardian,  or  next  friend,  for  admission  and  instruction, 
and  shall  keep  the  said  schools  open  at  least  six  months  in  every  year, 
if  they  shall  have  funds  for  that  purpose. 

2.  They  shall  cause  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected,  rented,  or 
hired  for  school-houses,  and  supply  the  schools  with  fuel. 

3.  They  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  fix  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers. 

4.  They  shall  pay  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools,  by  orders 
drawn  on  the  district  treasurer,  signed  by  the  president,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

5.  Each  board  of  directors,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  shall 
visit  every  school  within  their  district  at  least  once  in  every  month, 
and  shall  cause  the  result  of  said  visit  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of 
the  board. 

6.  Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  to  establish  one 
or  more  schools  out  of  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  the  school 
directors  of  such  adjoining  districts  may  establish  and  regulate  such 
schools,  and  the  expenses  thereof  shall  be  paid  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  directors  of  said  adjoining  districts. 

7.  They  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  [January,] 
make  a  report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools,  setting 
forth  the  number  and  situation  of  the  schools  in  their  district,  the 
character  of  the  teachers,  designating  whether  they  are  males  or 
females,  the  number  and  sex  of  the  scholars  admitted  during  the  year, 
the  branches  of  study  taught  in  each  school,  the  number  of  months 
in  the  year  during  which  each  school  shall  have  been  kept  open,  the 
cost  of  school-houses,  either  for  building,  renting,  or  repairing,  and  all 
other  expenses  which  may  have  been  incurred  in  maintaining  the 
schools  of  their  districts,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may 
be  beneficial  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  Common 
Schools.  [The  time  for  making  the  report  was  changed  from  January 
to  June.  See  Supplement  of  1840,  sec.  2 ;  see  also  the  Supplement  of 
1842.] 

8.  No  school  director  or  treasurer  shall  receive  any  pay  or  emolu- 
ment whatever  for  his  services  as  such;  but  he  shall  be  exempt, 
during  the  time  he  continues  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office, 
from  military  duty,  or  from  serving  in  any  borough  or  township 
office. 

9.  When  the  school  directors  shall  have  divided  the  several  districts 
into  sub-districts,  for  separate  schools,  the  voters  of  each  sub-district 
may  meet,  on  notice  being  given  for  ten  days  at  least,  signed  by  not 
less  than  four  voters  of  said  district,  and  choose  a  committee  of  three, 
of  their  number,  to  serve  for  one  year,  who  shall  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teacher  for  such  sub-district.  [See  Supplement  of  1838, 
sec.  14.] 
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10.  The  directors  of  each  school  district  shall  have  the  power  to 
direct  in  which  of  the  schools  so  established  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  the  individuals  in  said  district  who  may  be  admitted,  shall  be 
instructed. 

11.  In  case  the  school  directors  deem  it  inexpedient  to  divide  their 
district  into  sub-disiricts,  or  in  case  the  voters  of  any  sub-district 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  elect  a  committee,  as  provided  for  in  the 
ninth  article  of  this  section,  then  the  duties  of  said  committee  shall 
devolve  on,  and  be  performed  by,  the  school  directors. 

Section  9.  The  district  treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  district,  whether  the  same  be  derived  from  appropriations 
by  the  State,  district  taxes,  private  donations,  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
pay  out  the  same  on  orders  drawn  by  the  president,  and  attested  by 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  by  order  of  the  board,  and 
his  accounts  shall  be  audited  and  adjusted  as  accounts  of  townships 
and  boroughs  are  directed  by  law  to  be  audited  and  adjusted.  [See 
Appendix.] 

Section  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  super- 
intendent of  the  Common  Schools,  and  shall  perform  the  following 
duties  : 

1.  Prepare  suitable  blank  forms,  with  necessary  instructions  for 
making  district  reports,  and  for  conducting  the  necessary  proceed- 
ings under  his  jurisdiction ;  and  shall  cause  the  same,  together  with 
all  such  information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  schools,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  several  counties,  for  distribution  among  the  several  boards  of 
directors,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pamphlet 
laws  of  this  cotnmonwealth  are  transmitted,  and  at  such  otiier  times, 
and  in  such  other  manner,  as  he  may  think  expedient. 

2.  Prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  estimates  and  expenditures,  plans  for  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Common  School  system,  and  all  such  matters  relating  to 
his  office  of  superintendent,  and  the  concerns  of  Common  Schools,  as 
he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  communicate. 

3.  He  shall  sign  all  orders  on  the  State  Ti-easurer  for  the  payment 
of  moneys  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  school  districts,  but  no 
order  shall  be  drawn  by  him  in  favor  of  any  district  treasurer  until 
he  shall  have  been  furnished  with  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  president, 
and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district, 
that  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  district's  share  of  the 
annual  State  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has  been 
levied  on  said  district  for  school  |iurposes. 

4.  If  any  controversy  should  arise  among  the  directors  of  any 
district  or  adjoining  districts,  concerning  the  duties  of  their  office,  the 
distribution  of  the  State  appropriation,  or  the  levying  and  collection  of 
taxes,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  the  same,  without 
cost  to  the  parties;  and  all  moneys  reasonably  expended  by  him  in 

•  this  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  execution  of  his  duty  as 
superintendent,  shall,  upon  due  proof,  be  allowed  to  him  by  the  Auditor 
'  General,  and  be  jiaid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

5.  He  shall  annuallv,  in  the  month  of  Februarv,  transmit  to  the 
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commissioners  of  each  county  a  statement  of  the  amount  every 
district  therein  that  has,  and  every  district  that  has  not,  adopted  the 
Common  School  system,  may  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  annual 
appropriati(Ui  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  the  commissioners 
shall  immediately  cause  such  statement  to  be  published  three  times  in 
one  or  more  newspapers  printed  in  said  county :  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  any  section  of  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive 
the  districts  which  have  not  adopted  the  Common  School  system  of 
their  due  proportion  of  the  Common  School  fund,  until  after  the  first 
of  November,  1838. 

Section  11.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  payable  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
both  of  which  sums  to  be  accounted   and  distributed  as  the   State 
appropriation,  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  school  fund,  for  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred   and   thirty-seven,  and  a  like  sum 
annually  thereafter,  which  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
school  "districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the   city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  according  to   their  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  but 
shall  only  be  subject  to  the  drafts  of  the  superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  the 
balance  of  appropriations  made  under  the  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
establish  a  general  system  of  Education  by  Common  Schools,"  passed 
the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and 
the  Supplement  thereto,  and  the  balance  of  the  first  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  remain  undrawn  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
and  all  subsequent  balances,  shall  remain  in  the  treasury,  and  accu- 
mulate for  the  use  of  such  district  or  districts  entitled  to  the  same,  for 
any  term   not  exceeding  one  year,  from  and  after   the   first  day  of 
November,  one  thousand   eight  hundred   and   thirty-seven ;  and  all 
such  undrawn  balance  remaining  in   the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of 
November,   one   thousand    eight   hundred  and   thirty-eight,   shall  be 
repaid  into  the  school  fund  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  undrawn  balance 
of  subsequent  appropriations  shall  be  repaid  into  the  said  fund  annually 
thereafter.     [The  provision  relative  to  the  accumulation,  has  been 
extended  to  November  1,  1845.]* 

Section  12.  As  soon  as  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
any  school  district  shall  have  issued  his  warrant  for  the  collection 
of  "a  school  tax,  agreeably  to  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  he  shall 
certifv  the  same,  stating  the  amount  of  such  tax.  and  also  the  name  of 
the  district  treasurer,  to  the  superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who 
shall  forthwith  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  whole 
amount  such  district  is  entitled  to  receive. 

Section  13.  The  school  directors  of  every  school  district  which 
shall  not  have  adopted  the  Common  School  system,  shall  annually 
call  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  citizens  of  the  district  on  the  day  of 
election  for  directors,  to  be  held  at  the  usual  place  of  holding  town- 
ship, ward,  or  borough  elections,  by  at  least  six  advertisements,  put 
up  ia  the  most  public  places  of  the  district,  for  the  space  of  two  weeks; 
and  the  said  meeting  shall  be  organized  between  the  hours  of  one  and 

*  Tills  was  put  in  type  before  the  receipt  of  the  Lite  act  of  the  Legislature  withdrawing 
these  undr.iwn  balances.    The  act  will  be  given  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal. 
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four  o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  said  day,  by  appointini::  a  president,  and 
the  secretar)'  of  ihc  board  of  directors,  or,  in  his  absence,  some  other 
member  of  the  board,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  secretary  to  the 
meeting.  When  the  meeting  is  so  organized,  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing the  (-ommon  School  system  in  the  district  shall  be  decided  by 
ballot;  and  the  said  president  and  secretary  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  tellers  to  the  meeting,  and  shall  receive  from  every  person  residing 
within  the  district,  qualified  to  vote  at  the  general  election,  a  written 
or  printed  ticket,  containing  the  word  •'  Schools,"  or  the  words  "  No 
Schools,"  and  shall  continue  vvilhout  interruption  or  adjournment, 
until  the  electors  who  shall  come  to  the  said  election  shall  have 
opportunity  to  give  in  their  respective  votes;  and  the  said  tellers  shall 
count  the  votes,  and  if  a  majority  shall  contain  the  word  "  Schools," 
the  secretary  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
district,  who  shall  proceed  to  establish  schools  therein,  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  if  a  majority  shall  contain  the  words 
"No  Schools,"  the  secretary  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  proper  county;  and  the  school  directors  of 
every  school  district  which  may  have  adopted  the  Common  School 
system,  may,  if  the}^  deem  it  expedient,  call  a  meeting  of  the  qualified 
citizens  of  the  district,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  on  the  same  day  in 
every  third  year  thereafter,  to  be  held  at  the  usual  place  of  holding 
township,  ward,  or  borough  elections,  at  which  time  and  place  an 
election  shall  be  held,  to  decide  by  ballot  whether  the  Common  School 
system  shall  be  continued  or  not.  The  notice  for  holding  said  meet- 
ings, and  the  time  for,  and  manner  of  holding  said  elections,  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  preceding  part  of  this  section;  and  should  there 
be  a  majority  of  the  [taxable  inhabitants]  of  said  district  in  favor  of 
"No  Schools,"  the  secretary  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  [county 
commissioners]  of  the  proper  county,  and  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mon School  system  shall  be  suspended  in  said  district,  until  such  time 
as  a  majority  of  the  citizens  shall  otherwise  decide.  [See  Supplement 
of  1838,  sec.  11  and  12.] 

Section  1  1.  The  school  directors  of  every  school  district  in  which 
the  Common  School  system  has  been  adopted,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
adopted,  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  said  schools,  and  the  same  to  sell,  alien,  and  dispose  of  whenever 
it  shall  be  no  longer  required  for  the  uses  aforesaid  ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  real  estate  is  held  by  trustees  for  the  general  use  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  a  school-house  or  its  appendages,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  trustees,  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  to  convey  the 
same  to  the  school  directors  aforesaid,  and  from  thenceforth  the  said 
board  shall  hold  the  said  property  for  the  same  term,  and  for  the  same 
uses,  for  which  it  was  granted  to  said  truslees. 

Section  15.  School  directors  elected  under  the  provisions  of  former 
acts,  shall  severally  hold  their  otiices  during  the  term  fur  which  they 
were  elected ;  and  all  appropriations  authorized  by  former  acts, 
whether  by  the  State  or  County,  and  all  taxes  authorized  to  be  raised 
for  school  purposes,  shall  be  collected  as  they  would  have  been  col- 
lected if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 
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Section  16.  The  county  commissioners  of  every  county  within 
this  Commonwealth,  except  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  when  levying 
a  tax  for  county  purposes,  shall  estimate  the  amount  which  will  be 
required  to  educate  the  poor,  gratis,  in  the  several  districts  of  their 
county  which  shall  have  rejected  the  Common  School  system  ;  and 
when"  an  estimate  is  so  made,  they  shall  levy  the  amount  on  said 
districts,  and  collect  the  same  in  the  usual  manner,  and  shall  continue 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  gratis,  therein,  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  an  act,  entitled  '■  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  gratis,"  passed  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eifjtit  hundred  and  nine,  or  such  special  acts  of  assembly  as  maybe 
in"" force  in  any  of  the  counties  where  there  may  be  districts  rejecting 
the  provisions' of  this  act:  Provided,  That  the  whole  expense  thereby 
incurred  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  levied  on  said  districts  as 
aforesaid.     [Altered— see  act  of  18th  March,  1842.] 

Section  17.  Where  a  school  is,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  endowed,  by 
bequest  or  otherwise,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  in  which 
such  school  is  located,  are  hereby  authorized  to  allow  such  school  to 
remain  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  regularly  appointed 
trustees  of  the  same,  and  to  appropriate  so  much  of  the  district  school 
fund  to  said  schools  as  they  may  think  just  and  reasonable  :  Provided, 
that  such  schools  shall  be  generally  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
Common  School  system  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  IH.  The  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  a  general 
system  of  Education  by  Common  Schools,"  and  also  the  Supplement 
thereto,  passed  fifteenth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  Tiiat  every  thing 
heretofore  done  in  pursuance  of  said  acts  shall  be  held  valid. 

Section  19.  If  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Lancaster  shall  at  any 
time  adopt  the  Common  School  system,  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  then  the  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at 
the  public  expense  in  the  city  and  incorporated  boroughs  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  passed  the  "first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  the  Supplement  thereto,  passed  the  first 
dav  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  shall,  from 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Common  School  system  in  said  city,  be 
inoperative,  null  and  void. 

Section  20.  In  all  cases  where,  under  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  a 
general  system  of  Education  by  Common  Schools,"  and  also  tlie 
Supplement  thereto,  passed  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  the  directors  of  any  district 
may  have  met  and  decided  to  accept  of  the  law,  and  have  appointed  a 
delegate  to  attend  the  county  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
and  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  said  law  ;  but  if,  from  any 
cause,  said  delegate  has  failed  to  attend  said  Convention,  said  town- 
ship shall  be  entkled  to  all  the  benefits  and  provisions  thereof,  on  the 
same  terms  and  condiiions  as  those  who  have  literally  complied  are 
entitled:  Provided,  Said  delegate  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
August  next,  recf)rd  the  vote  of  said  township  in  the  affirmative,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  convention. 

Section  21.  The  school  year  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  an  act, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  Education  by 
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Common  S(;liools,"  and  the  Supplement  thereto,  passed  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  shall  be 
taken,  and  understood  to  end  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  to  wit: 
the  school  year  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  will 
end  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  that  year,  and  so  of  all  other 
years. 

Section  22.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  shall  cause  circular  letters,  with  a  printed 
copy  of  this  act  attached  thereto,  to  be  addressed  to  the  couniy  com- 
missioners of  every  county;  and  it  sluill  be  the  duty  of  the  comniis- 
sioners  aforesaid  to  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  one  and  not 
more  than  three  newspapers  in  the  county,  for  three  successive  weeks, 
and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  county  treasury  ; 
and  the  said  Superintendent  shall  also  cause  this  act  to  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  shall  forward  to  the  county  commissioners  of  each 
county  a  number  of  copies  thereof,  equal  to  the  number  of  school 
directors  in  their  county,  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  boards 
of  directors. 

Section  23.  The  act,  and  its  supplements,  now  in  operation  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Education  of  children  at  the  public  expense,  within  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,"  are  declared  to  be  concurrent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  are  in  no  wise  to  be  considered  as  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed,  except  so  far  that  the  said  city  and  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  their  due  proportion  and  share  of  the 
annual  State  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars:  Provided, 
That  the  controllers  of  the  public  schools  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  be,  and  they  hereby  are  authorized,  whenever  they  shall 
think  proper,  to  establish  one  central  high  school,  for  the  full  educa- 
tion of  such  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  first  school  district,  as 
may  possess  the  requisite  qualifications;  and  that  the  nioneys 
expended  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  said  high  school, 
shall  be  provided  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now,  or  shall 
hereafter  be,  directed  by  law,  with  respect  to  the  other  public  schools 
of  the  said  district :  And  p-ovided  further,  That  so  much  of  the  tenth 
section  of  the  act  of  iVJarch  the  third,  a.  d.  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  as  renders  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Lancasicrian 
system,  in  the  first  school  district,  obligatory  upon  the  controllers  and 
directors,  and  all  such  provisions  (if  any)  in  the  said  act,  and  the 
several  supplements  thereto,  as  limit  the  benefits  of  the  said  public 
schools  to  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  and  so  much  of  any  act  as 
is  hereby  altered  or  supplied,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed :  and 
in  said  public  schools  all  children  over  four  years  of  age  sliall  be 
admitted.     ArrRovEO — June  Icith,  1836. 

KESOLUTION 

Appropriatina:  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  to  thcCummon  Scl^Cil  Furid. 

Resolved,  hy  the  Senate  and  Jhusc  of  Rcprcseniatives  of  the  Cot)imon- 
veahh  of  Pennsijlvania,  in  General  Jlssemblij  met,  That  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Common  School  fund,  to  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  June  next, 
and  distributed  accordin'jj  to  the  seveial  laws  of  this  Commonueallh 
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regulating  the  distribution  of  such  appropriations;  said  sum  to  be 
drawn  from  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  to  be  applied  by  the  several  districts  either  for  the  building, 
repairing,  or  purchasing  school-houses,  or  for  education,  as  they  may 
deem  best. 

Approved — April  3,  a.  d.  1837. 

SUPPLEMENT    OF    1838. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commomcealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Jlssemhhj  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by'the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  nine  iiundred  and  nineteen  dollars 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  added  to  the  annual  Common  School 
appropriation  for  the  school  year  which  will  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight;  and  such  sum 
annually  thereafter  as  will  make  the  amount  of  appropriation  equal 
to  one  dollar  for  each  taxable  citizen  in  the  Commonwealth;  said 
increased  appropriation  to  be  distributed  and  paid  out  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  without  any 
increase  of  taxation  beyond  the  amount  therein  named. 

Section  2.  Said  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  Slate  Treasiu'er.  out  of 
the  interest  of  the  surplus  revenue  which  was  ordered  to  be  added  to 
the  fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  within  this  Common- 
wealth, by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
temporary  disposition  of  the  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  deposited  with  Pennsylvania,"  passed  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  And 
after  the  expiration  of  the  school  year  which  will  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  the  amount 
necessary  to  raise  the  State  appropriation,  to  a  sum  equal  to  one  dol- 
lar for  each  taxable  citizen  in  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  annually 
paid  out  of  any  monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  each  county 
in  the  State,  triennially,  to  ascertain,  with  the  assistance  of  the  respec- 
tive assessors,  the  exact  number  of  the  resident  taxable  citizens  of 
each  Common  School  district  in  their  several  counties,  and  to  certify 
the  same,  under  their  hands  and  seal  of  office,  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  who  is  hereby  directed  to  adopt  the  number  of 
taxables  thus  certified  to  him,  as  the  basis  of  distribution  of  the  Slate 
appropriation;  the  said  certificates  to  be  prepared  and  transmitted  on 
or  betbre  the  first  day  of  April  in  every  third  year,  commencing  with 
the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  :  Provided, 
That  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  neglect  to  forward  such 
certificates  on  or  bef  )re  said  day,  the  Superintendent  may  in  that 
case,  adopt  the  numbers  of  taxables  set  forth  in  the  next  preceding 
certificate  or  return. 

Section  6.  The  directors  of  the  several  Common  School  districts 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  collectors  of  the  Common  School  tax, 
without  requiring  bond  or  other  security;  and  if  the  proper  collector 
of  county  rates  "and  levies,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  serve:    Provided,  That  the  per- 
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sons  so  appointed,  without  bond  or  other  security,  shall  own  a  clear 
freehold  estate,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  said  directors,  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  collector. 

Section  7.  If  the  proper  collector  of  county  rates  and  levies  shall 
be  appointed  collector  of  the  school  tax  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  serve ;  or  if  he,  or  any  other  person,  having  been  ai)poinled 
and  taken  upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  office  as  school  tax  collector, 
shall  fail  to  fulfil  and  complete  the  performance  of  said  duties,  in 
either  case,  the  person  thus  refusing  or  failing  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  alderman,  at  the  suit  of  the  president  of  the  proper  board  of 
directors,  for  the  use  of  the  district,  as  debts  of  a  similar  amount  are 
now  recoverable,  without  stay  of  execution  :  Provided,  That  no  per- 
son who  shall  have  served  as  collector  of  school  tax  shall  be  appointed 
or  chosen  for  a  second  time,  without  his  consent,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors,  within  three  months  of  the  actual  delivery  of  the  warrant 
and  duplicate  of  school  tax  to  the  collector,  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  file  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  in  the  ollice  of  the 
Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  proper  county, 
stating  the  amount  due  and  unpaid  by  said  collector;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  prothonotary  forthwith  to  enter  the  same  on  his  docket, 
which  certificate  shall,  from  such  entry,  have  the  same  operation  and 
eflect  as  a  judgment  of  said  court,  and  executions  may  be  issued 
thereon  in  like  manner  as  on  judgments,  for  the  amount  remaining 
unpaid,  at  any  time,  after  the  entry  aforesaid. 

Section  9. 'No  person  shall  be  re-appointed  collector  of  school 
tax,  who  shall  not  have  paid  over  the  whole  amount  of  his  former 
duplicate. 

Section  10.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties  of  this  Comnionwealth,  to  procure  a 
return  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  personal  property  made  tax- 
able by  the  act  of  twenty-fifth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  for  and  within  each 
school  district  in  their  respective  counties,  and  to  cause  a  copy  ol  the 
same  to  be  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  proper  board  of  directors, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  annually,  in  order  to  enable  the 
directors  to  carry  into  eHect  the  second  paragraph  of  the  third  section 
of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement;  which  f)ersonal  property 
shall  annually  be  assessed  by  the  said  directors,  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  the  same  rate,  as  the  real  estate  within  their  respective  districts,  for 
Common  School  purposes.  [Enlarged — See  Act  of  18ih  March, 
1842.] 

Section  11.  If  any  person  who  maybe,  or  has  been,  elected  a 
school  director,  shall  refuse  to  attend  a  regular  meeting  of  the  proper 
board,  after  having  received  written  notice  to  appear  and  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  his  otRce;  or  if  any  person,  having  taken  on  him  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  director,  shall  neglect  to  attend  any  two  regular 
meetings  of  the  board,  in  succession,  or  to  act  in  his  official  capacity 
when  in  attendance,  the  directors  present  shall  have  power  to  declare 
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his  seal  in  the  board  vacant,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  stead,  to 
serve  till  the  next  regular  election  ;  and  if  the  whole  board  should 
decline  or  refuse  to  serve,  then  a  new  board  shall  be  elected,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement,  on  notice  put  up  for  two  weeks,  at  six  public  places  in 
the  proper  district,  by  any  ten  qualified  voters  of  the  district;  the 
directors  thus  elected  to  be  classed,  and  to  hold  their  offices  for  the 
terms  mentioned  in  the  third  section  of  the  said  act.  Returns  of  all 
Common  School  elections  hereafter  held,  shall  be  made  to  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  proper  county,  at  the  next  term  succeeding 
such  elections,  respectively;  and  said  court  is  authorized  and  required 
forthwith  to  examine  all  cases  of  contested  or  informal  elections,  and 
to  decide  them  according  to  law ;  and  in  case  any  election  shall  be 
set  aside,  to  order  a  new  election  at  the  usual  place,  on  not  less  than 
two  weeks'  notice  by  the  proper  oflicer. 

Section  12.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Common 
School  system  may  be  discontinued  or  rejected  in  any  accepting  dis- 
trict, by  a  clear  majority  of  the  votes  polled  at  a  triennial  meeting  of 
the  taxable  citizens  of  the  proper  district,  which  meeting  shall,  in  all 
other  respects,  be  conducted  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  thir- 
teenth section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Section  13,  When  a  free  school  of  the  Common  School  grade, 
shall  hereafter  be  maintained  in  any  accepting  school  district,  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  a  religious  society,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
school  directors  of  such  district  to  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  per- 
son or  persons,  for  the  support  of  such  school,  any  portion  of  the 
school  money  not  exceeding  the  rateable  share  of  the  taxable  inhabi- 
tants, whose'children  or  apprentices  shall  be  taught  in  such  school: 
Provided,  That  the  directors  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  application  of 
the  money  would  not,  upon  the  whole,  be  injurious  to  the  Common 
Schools  of  such  district. 

Section  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  committee  that  has  been, 
or  that  may  hereafter  he  chosen,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  article  of  the 
eighth  section  of  an  act  passed  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  Anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  entitled  "An  Act  to  consoli- 
date and  amend  the  several  acts  relative  to  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation by  Common  Schools,"  to  attend  to  all  the  local  concerns  of  the 
respective  sub-districts  in  which  said  committee  shall  be  chosen,  such 
as  visiting  the  schools  under  their  charge,  providing  fuel,  repairing 
school  houses;  and  the  expenses  of  all  such  necessary  repairs,  fuel, 
&c.,  shall  be  paid  by  the  school  directors  of  the  several  districts,  as 
already  provided  for  by  law:  Provided,  That  the  said  committee  be 
directed  by  the  board  of  directors  to  perform  the  said  duties. 

Section  15.  If  any  school  director  of  any  school  district  where 
the  school  law  has  been  accepted,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  his 
duty,  by  levying  the  tax  required  bylaw,  and  putting  the  schools  in 
proper  operation,  the  directors  or  director  willing  to  perform  their 
duties,  shall  declare  the  office  of  such  delinquent  directors  vacant, 
and  appoint  substitutes ;  and  in  case  all  said  directors  shall  thus  decline 
or  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  declare 
their  offices  vacant,  and  appoint  substitutes. 

Section  20.    All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  relative  to  the  Common 
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School  system,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  21.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Super- 
intendent shall  prepare  and  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  the  president  and 
secretary  of  each  board  of  directors,  and  to  ihe  commissioners  of  each 
county  in  the  State. 

Approved— April  12th,  1838. 

Note. — Sections  4,  5,  16,  17,  18, 19,  not  having  reference  to  the  Common  School  system, 
or  being  obsolete,  are  omitted. 

SUPPLEMENT    OF    1840.  , 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Jlssemhiy  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  school  directors  of  every  school  district,  which  shall 
have  accepted  the  Common  School  system  of  education,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  associate  with  them- 
selves for  the  purpose,  to  examine  every  person  wishing  to  be  employed 
as  a  teacher,  in  their  district,  and  if  found  qualified  and  of  good  moral 
character,  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  person,  to  that  effect,  naming 
therein  the  branches  which  he  or  she  is  found  qualified  to  teach, 
which  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  acting  board  of 
directors,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher,  unless 
he  shall  have  procured  such  certificate,  which  shall  be  renewed 
annually. 

Section  2.  That  the  report  to  the  Superintendent,  required  by  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  to  be  made  by 
the  directors  of  every  accepting  school  district,  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  in  each  year,  shall  hereafier  be  made  annually, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and 
shall  include  the  proceedings  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June. 

Approved — April  21st,  1840. 

SUPPLEMENT    OF    1841. 

Whenever  a  new  school  district  shall  be  formed  in  any  county  in 
this  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  thereof 
to  certify  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  succeeding  school  year,  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants  therein;  and  also  the  number  in  the  district  or  districts 
from  which  it  was  taken  separately,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
triennial  enumeration  of  taxables  made  for  school  purposes,  so  that 
the  whol3  number  in  such  new  district,  and  in  that  or  those  out  of 
which  it  was  taken,  being  added  together,  shall  be  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  the  number  that  was  therein  before  the  change  was  made, 
and  according  to  the  last  triennial  certificate  or  return  of  taxables 
thereof,  made  by  said  commissioners. 

Approved — May  4lh,  1841. 

supplement  of  1842. 
Section  1.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met, 
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and  it  is  hereby  enacted  hij  the  authority  of  the  same,  The  county 
commissioners  of  this  Commonwealth  shall,  upon  demand,  furnish  the 
school  directors  of  each  accepting  district,  with  a  correct  copy  of  the 
last  adjusted  valuation  of  all  property  in  their  respective  school  dis- 
tricts subject  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  so  much  of  the  act 
to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  as  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  3.  That  until  the  directors  of  any  accepting  school  dis- 
trict in  this  state,  make  a  report  as  required  by  the  seventh  section  of 
the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  and  the  second  section  of  the  supplement  thereto,  passed 
twenty-first  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  entitled  "An 
act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relative  to  a  general 
system  of  education  by  Common  Schools,"  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  shall  not  deliver  to  said  directors,  or  to  the  district, 
any  order  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  money  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict, for  this  or  any  succeeding  year,  but  in  all  cases  before  an  order 
issues,  the  report  from  the  district  shall  be  made  to  the  proper  officer: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  issuing  of  orders  to  the  directors  of  new  accepting  districts  as 
heretofore. 

Approved— March  18th,  1842. 

NON-ACCEPTING    DISTKICTS. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  non-accepting  School  Districts  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commomrealth  of  Pennsijlvania,  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  directors  of 
every  non-accepting  school  district,  elected  in  pursuance  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relative 
to  a  general  system  of  education  by  Common  Schools,  passed  thir- 
teenth Jime,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  in  each  and  every  year,  to  issue  a  pre- 
cept to  the  assessors  of  their  several  districts,  requiring  them  to 
receive  froin  the  parents  the  names  of  all  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  who  reside  therein,  and  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  assessors  in  the  said  school  districts,  to  make  return  of  the 
names  of  the  said  children  to  the  directors,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  April  next,  after  the  date  of  the  said  precept  to  the  said  directors, 
who  shall,  after  giving  ten  days  notice  by  public  advertisement,  hold 
an  appeal,  to  hear  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  alterations  or  addi- 
tions of  names  in  the  said  return,  and  make  all  such  alterations  as 
shall  appear  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  thereupon  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  sum  required  to  educate  the  said  children  for  the  year 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

Section  2.  The  assessor  of  every  ward,  township,  or  borough, 
composing  the  non-accepting  school  district,  shall,  upon  demand,  fur- 
nish the  school  directors  of  the  district  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  last 
adjusted  valuation  in  the  same  for  county  purposes,  whereupon  the 
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board  of  directors  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Ji.ine,  annually, 
proceed  to  levy  and  a[)portion  the  sum  so,  as  aioresaid,  estirnaled  in 
the  same  way  and  manner  as  county  rates  arc  levied,  and  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  collection  of  the  same  to  the  township  supervisors, 
whose  duty  it  shall  he  to  collect  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  per  centage  as  road  taxes  are  collected. 

Section  S.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  each  of  the  non- 
accepting  school  districts  to  send  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  children 
aforesaid,  to  the  teachers  within  their  respective  school  districts,  and 
the  accounts  f  )r  teaching  shall  be  examined,  and  if  found  correct, 
paid  by  the  said  directors;  and  the  accounts  of  the  said  directors  shall 
be  settled  by  the  township  auditors  in  the  usual  way. 

Section  4.  That  in  all  cases  when  there  has  been  a  tax  levied  by 
the  county  commissioners,  in  any  county  in  this  State,  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  township  which  has  not  accepted  the  school  law  for 
the  education  of  the  [)oor,  gratis,  in  pursuance  of  the  sixteenth  section 
of  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  entitled  "An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several 
acts  relative  to  a  general  system  of  Education  by  Common  Schools," 
and  the  money  has  not  been  expended  by  them  in  educating  the  poor, 
gratis,  the  same  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  township  which  shall  have 
accepted  the  school  law,  to  be  by  the  school  directors  appropriated 
to  Common  School  purposes. 

Section  5.  So  much  of  the  act  of  fourth  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  Education  of 
the  poor,  gratis,"  as  is  hereby  altered  or  supplied,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved — July  30th,  1842. 

SUPPLEMENT    OF    18-13. 
AN  ACT  relative  to  certain  undrawn  balances  in  tlie  School   Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the.  Senate  and  House  of  liepresenta- 
lives  of  the  Co?n?nonu-eaJl/i.  of  Pennsijhania,  in  General  Asscjnbhj  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  bi/  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  balance 
of  the  appropriations  made  under  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  general  system  of  education  by  Common  Schools,"  passed  the 
first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  the 
several  suppleinents  thereto,  and  the  balance  of  the  first  appropriation 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  all  subsequent  balances  which 
shall  remain  undrawn  on  the  first  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-three,  and  all  subsequent  balances  shall  remain  in  the  Treasury, 
and  accurnulate  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  such  district  or  districts 
entitled  to  the  same,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the 
first  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Section  2,  That  in  all  cases  when  there  has  been  a  tax  levied  by 
the  county  commissioners,  in  any  county  of  this  State,  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  township  which  has  not  accepted  the  school  law,  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  gratis,  in  pursuance  of  the  sixteenth  section 
of  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  entitled  "An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several 
acts  relative  to  a  general  system  of  education  by  Common  Schools," 
and  the  money  has  not  been  expended  by  them  in  educating  the  poor, 
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gratis,  the  same  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  township,  to  be,  by  the 
school  directors  of  said  township,  appropriated  to  school  purposes. 

Section  3.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  any  city,  ward,  or 
borough,  composing  an  accepting  Common  School  district,  shall,  if 
they  deem  it  expedient  and  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  such  dis- 
trict, annually  appoint  an  Inspector  of  the  Common  Schools  thereof, 
who  shall  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  visitation,  inspection, 
and  care  of  said  schools,  and  to  the  performance  of  such  other  duties 
connected  therewith,  as  shall  be  assigned  him  by  said  board  in  their 
regulations,  for  which  service  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  proper  board  shall  determine  at  the  commencement  of  each  school 
year:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained,  shall  exempt  direc- 
tors of  any  district  adopting  the  provisions  hereof,  from  the  perform- 
ance of  their  general  duties,  as  directed  in  the  eighth  section  of  the 
act  of  the  thirleenth  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relative 
to  a  general  system  of  education  by  Common  Schools." 

Approved — April  8,  1843. 

AN    ACT 

Supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the 

nnn-acceptinpf  School  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-lwo,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  in  the  non-accepting  School  districts  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  for  other  ])urposes,"  no  provision  is  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  in  such  non-accepting  School  districts,  for  the  period 
between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  Monday  in  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  lorty-three:  And  whereas,  much  incon- 
venience is  likely  to  arise  from'  this  omission,  the  teachers  in  such 
districts  having  generally  continued  to  instruct  the  children  of  the 
poor  as  heretofore,  for  which  services,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the 
said  teachers  will  receive  no  compensation:    Therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  mid  House  of  Reprrsenta- 
tives  of  the  Commonu-eakh  of  Pennsxjlmnia,  in  General  Jhsemhly  met, 
arid  it  is  hereby  enacted  by'the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  School 
directors  of  the  non-accepting  School  districts  within  this  Common- 
wealth, are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  pay,  out  of  the  money 
to  be  collected  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  sup- 
plement, all  just  claims  for  tuition  of  the  poor  in  said  non-accepling 
districts,  between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  the  bills  of  said 
teachers  to  be  made  out  and  certified,  as  directed  by  the  act  of  April 
fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  poor,  gratis." 

Approved— March  11,  1843. 

RESOLUTION 

Relative  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  tiie  non-accepting  School  districts. 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  in  some  of  the  non-accepting  School  dis- 
tricts of  this  Cfimmonvvealih,  the  School  directors  neglected  to  issue 
their  precept  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  last,  to  the  assessors  of 
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their  several  districts,  requiring  them  to  receive  from  the  parents  the 
names  of  tiic  chikh-en  between  the  ages  of  five  and  Iburicen  years  who 
reside  tlierein,  and  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  lur  their  school- 
ing, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  many  children  there  are  in  said 
districts,  respectively,  who  are  "to  receive  the  benefit  of  an  education 
at  the  public  expense,  and  thereupon  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  sum 
required  to  pay  for  such  education,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the 
non-accepting  School  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  passed  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two:    Therefore", 

1.  Resolved,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejn-esentativcs  of  tJic  Com- 
moTuceaUh  oj  Fennsijhania,  in  General  jhsembhj  met,  Tliat  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  those  .School  directors  who  have  neglected  to  issue  their 
precept  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  last,  in  the  manner  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  preamble,  to  issue  the  same  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  June  next,  and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  as  if  the  said 
precept  had  been  issued  at  the  lime  required  by  the  aforesaid  act, 
excepting  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collectors  of  the  county  rates 
and  levies,  in  lieu  of  the  townsjiip  supervisors,  to  collect  the  tax  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  children  in  the  aforesaid  non-accepting 
School  districts. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  each  and  every  non-accepting  School  district 
in  which,  owing  to  neglect  or  any  other  cause,  directors  had  not  been 
previously  elected,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  first  chosen  therein, 
forthwith  to  perform  the  duties  directed  in  the  act,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  non-accepting  School 
districts  of  this  C'ommonwealth,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  for  the 
instruction  of  all  children  therein  described,  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  fur  their  schooling,  so  that  the  instruction  of  the  children  afore- 
said shall  commence  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  October  next, 
ensuing  the  first  election  of  said  directors:  Provided,  That  during 
every  subsequent  year  the  acts  and  duties  of  said  directors,  relative  to 
the  instruction  of  the  children  aforesaid,  shall  be  performed  at  the 
times  specified  in  the  acts  aforesaid. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  every  non-accepting  School  district  in  which 
there  are  not  schools  convenient  or  sufiicient  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  indigent  parents,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  board 
of  directors  to  establish  a  school  or  schools,  or  to  make  such  other 
arrangements  as  will  ensure  the  instruction  of  such  children  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  a  competent  teacher,  during  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  hereafter  in  the  several  non- 
accepting  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  question  of 
accepting  the  Common  School  system  was  not  voted  upon,  at  the 
time  designated  by  law,  for  the  directors  of  such  district  or  districts, 
or  for  any  ten  qualified  voters  thereof,  to  give  notice  for  an  election 
to  be  held  at  such  time  as  they  may  designate,  such  notice  to  be  given 
by  at  least  six  advertisements  put  up  in  the  most  public  places  in  the 
district  for  the  space  of  two  weeks;  the  said  election  to  be  conducted 
in  the  mode  directed  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  the  thir- 
teenth June,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
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amend  and  consolidate  the  several  acts,  relative  to  a  general  system 
of  Education  by  Common  Schools;"  and,  if  the  said  system  shall  be 
accepted,  the  board  of  directors  shall  have  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  carry  the  system  into  etTect,  under  existing  laws,  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  if  the  question  had  been  so  determined  on  the  day 
directed  by  the  said  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  thirteenth  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

5.  Resolved,  That  in  alfcases  heretofore,  as  well  as  those  hereafter 
occurring,  where  a  new  School  district  shall  have  been,  or  hereafter 
may  be  formed,  by  the  erection  of  a  new  township  from  an  old  town- 
ship or  townships,  which  had  accepted  of  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
mon School  law,  such  new  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pro 
rata  dividend  or  distribution,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants  in  such  new  district,  when  compared  with  the  district  or 
districts  from  which  such  new  district  may  be,  or  shall  have  been 
formed,  of  all  moneys  to  which  such  old  district  was  entitled  and 
received,  under  the  several  provisions  of  the  Common  School  law  of 
this  Commonwealth,  for  any  year  or  years  previous  to  such  division. 

6.  Resolved,  In  all  cases  where  moneys  have  been  received  by  any 
old  school  district  or  districts,  as  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, and  which  the  new  district  would  be  entitled  to  receive  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
township  composing  such  new  district,  to  recover  the  same,  by  suit 
against  the  township  or  townships  composing  the  district  from  which 
such  new  township  or  district  was  erecied  :  Provided,  That  all  suits 
now  pending  for  moneys  as  aforesaid,  and  in  which  judgment  has  not 
been  entered,  as  well  as  those  hereafter  to  be  brought,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved — April  18,  1843.  ■        " 

AN    ACT 
For  the  relief  of  tlie  OverscerR  of  the  Poor  of  the  borough  of  Erie,  and  for  otiier  purposes. 

Section  10.  That  the  School  directors  in  the  non-accepting  School 
districts,  are  hereby  authorized  to  require  the  supervisors  of  the  seve- 
ral districts,  to  give  such  security  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  for 
the  laithful  performance  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  act, 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Education  of  the  poor  in  the  non-accepting 
School  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  for  other  purposes," 
passed  thirtieth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two. 

Approved — April  18,  1843. 

SUPPLEMENT    OF    1844. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonicealth  of  Pcnvsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  person  shall  be  incompetent  to  give 
evidence  in  any  suit  or  action,  in  which  any  School  district  or  any 
officer  thereof  is  a  party,  for  or  on  account  of  the  said  person  being 
an  inhabitant  of  the  township  or  district,  or  by  reason  of  his  being 
liable  to  the  payment  of  any  tax  in  which  said  School  district  may  be 
interested. 

Section  2.    That  in  all  cases  where  any  secretary  of  any  board  o 
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School  directors  has  omitted,  or  sliall  hcrenfler  omit  to  file  in  the 
Prothonotary's  ofl'ice,  the  certificate  recjuired  by  the  eighth  section  of 
the  act  ot'twcltth  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  act  to  consolidate  the  several  acts  rela- 
tive to  a  freneral  system  of  education  by  Common  Schools,  passed 
the  thirteenth  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,"  within 
the  three  months  named  in  said  section,  such  certificate  may  be  filed 
within  five  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  warrant  and  duplicate  to 
the  collector,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  done  within  the  said  three 
months :  Prooidcd,  That  the  lien  shall  only  be  construed  to  take  efl'ect 
from  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  cenificatc. 

Section  3.  That  the  directors  of  ('ommon  Schools,  in  such  districts 
as  became  non-accepting  School  districts,  by  the  result  of  the  election 
held  in  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  are  hereby 
authoi-izcd  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  suificient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  educating  those  children,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their 
education,  from  the  first  ^Jonday  in  June,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred 
and  forty-three,  to  the  first  Monday  in  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-four;  and  to  examine  said  teachers'  bills,  have  them 
duly  attested,  and  pay  the  same. 

Section  4.  That  no  tax  that  has  been  authorized  to  be  levied,  or 
levied  and  apportioned,  for  school  purposes  in  any  School  district, 
shall  be  deemed  invalid  because  the  same  was  authorized  to  be  levied, 
or  levied  and  apportioned,  after  the  lime  or  times  specified  in  the  act 
of  assembl}',  passed  in  eighteen  hundied  and  thirty-six,  entitled  '"An 
Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relative  to  a  general 
system  of  Education  by  (Common  Schools;"  but  the  same  shall  be  as 
good  and  valid  as  if  the  tax  had  been  authorized  to  be  levied,  or  levied 
and  apportioned,  at  the  time  or  times  directed  by  said  act;  and  the 
duplicates  made  out,  and  warrants  issued  for  the  collection  of  any 
such  tax,  shall  be  as  good,  valid,  and  elTcctual,  as  if  the  said  lax  had 
been  authorized  to  be  levied,  or  had  been  levied  and  apportioned  at 
the  time  or  times  directed  by  said  act. 

Section  5.  On  the  trial  of  any  suit  or  action  brought,  or  to  be 
brought,  by  or  against  any  board  of  School  directors,  or  any  of  its 
members,  their  president  or  collector,  the  entry  on  the  minute  book  of 
the  board,  that  the  district  had  accepted  the  Common  School  law, 
shall  he  pri7?ia  facie  evidence  of  such  acceptance;  the  entry  on  their 
minute  book  of  the  result  of  any  district  meeting  held  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  the  question  of  ''Schools"  or  "No  Schools,"  or  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  an  additional  tax,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
sucli  meeting  was  duly  organized  and  Jield,  and  also  of  the  result 
thereof,  and  that  due  notice  thereof  had  been  previously  given. 

Approved — April  25,  1844. 

The  foregoing  embrace  all  the  laws  now  in  force  respecting  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  State,  except  some  of  a  local  nature,  and  some  sections  of  the 
late  appropriation  bill,  reducing  the  appropriation  to  $200,000, — withholding 
from  each  county  its  share  of  the  same,  until  its  portion  of  the  State  tax  is 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and  passing  into  the  general  fund  the  accumu- 
lated appropriations  in  favour  of  the  non-accepting  districts. 
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We  expect  in  our  next  number  to  give  these  additional  provisions,  and  all 
the  explanations  and  forms  as  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  An  Index  to 
the  whole  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

In  consequence  of  occupying  so  large  a  space  with  the  publication  of  the 
laws,  we  are  not  able  to  present  this  month  the  usual  variety  of  miscellaneous 
matter.  We  have  thought  it  important,  however,  for  convenience  in  future 
references  that  the  laws  should  be  given,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  body.  We 
are  obliged  therefore,  to  defer  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Schools 
in  the  First  District  for  the  present  number,  and  perhaps  for  the  next.  Poor 
Laura,  too,  is  crowded  out.  She  will,  however,  renew  her  acquaintance  with 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  in  June. 


MR.  MANN'S  REPORT. 
We  continue  our  extracts  from  this  able  document.  It  is  the  latest,  and 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools,  probably  the 
best  account  that  has  yet  been  published  of  the  state  of  popular  education  in 
Europe.  We  expect  to  continue  to  give  extracts  from  it  in  future  numbers  of 
the  Journal.  There  are,  however,  many  points  of  interest — many  exceedingly 
instructive  facts,  for  which  we  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  find  space,  and  yet 
we  wish  every  Pennsylvanian  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  document. 
There  arc  in  it  some  things  to  which  we  might  make  exception.  No  one 
expects  to  coincide  exactly  with  all  the  views  presented  in  so  extended  a 
paper.  Still,  it  contains  so  much  that  is  important — so  much  that  is  appro- 
priate to  our  own  wants,  that  we  urge  it  upon  every  School  Director  and 
every  School  Teacher,  to  get  and  read  the  whole  Report.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  cheap  pamphlet  form,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Common 
School  Journal,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Minor  Streets.  Its  general  diffusion 
among  the  teachers  and  directors  of  this  State,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  Common  Schools. 

METHOD    OF    TEAC^I^-G    YOUNG    CHILDREN    ON    THEIR    FIRST    ENTERING 

SCHOOL. 

"  About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Prussia  made  the  important 
discovery  that  children  have  five  senses, — together  with  various  mus- 
cles and  mental  faculties, — all  which,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their 
nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  which,  if  not  usefully, 
are  liable  to  be  mischievously  employed.  Subsequent  improvements 
in  the  art  of  teaching  have  consisted  in  supplying  interesting  and  use- 
ful, instead  of  mischievous  occupation,  for  these  senses,  muscles  and 
faculties.  Experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  much  easier  to  fur- 
nish profitable  and  delightful  employment  for  all  these  powers,  than 
it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  rod  and  stifle  their  workings,  or  to 
assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  guard  the  thousand  avenues 
through  which  the  salient  spirits  of  ihe  young  play  outward.  Nay  it 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  eye  and  hand  and  mind  at  work  together, 
than  it  is  to  employ  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A 
child  is  bound  to  the  teacher  by  so  many  more  cords,  the  more  of 
his  natural  capacities  the  teacher  can  interest  and  employ. 
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"  In  the  case  I  am  now  to  describe,  I  entered  a  classroom  of  sixty 
children,  of  about  six  years  of  ago.  The  children  were  just  taking 
their  seats,  all  smiles  and  expectation.  They  had  been  at  school  but 
a  few  weeks,  but  long  enough  to  iiave  contracted  a  love  for  it.  The 
teacher  took  his  station  before  them,  and  after  making  a  playful 
remark  which  excited  a  light  titter  around  the  room,  and  cfTectually 
arrested  attention,  he  gave  a  signal  for  silence.  After  waiting  a  mo- 
ment, during  which  every  countenance  was  composed  and  every 
noise  hushed,  he  made  a  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  asking 
that  as  they  had  come  togelher  to  learn,  they  might  be  good  and 
diligent.  He  then  spoke  to  them  of  the  beautiful  day,  asked  what 
they  knew  about  the  seasons,  referred  to  the  diilcrent  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  then  in  bearing,  and  questioned  them  upon  the  uses  of  trees  in 
constructing  houses,  furniture,  &c.  Frequently  he  threw  in  sportive 
remarks  which  enlivened  the  whole  school,  but  without  ever  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  symptom  of  disorder.  During  this  familiar 
conversation,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  there  was  nothing 
frivolous  or  trifling  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher;  that  manner  was 
dignilied  though  playful,  and  the  little  jets  of  laughter  which  he 
caused  the  children  occasionally  to  throw  out,  were  much  more 
favourable  to  a  receptive  state  of  mind  than  jets  of  tears. 

"Here  I  must  make  a  preliminary  remark,  in  regard  to  the  equip- 
ments of  the  scholars  and  the  furniture  of  the  schoolroom.  Every 
child  had  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  a  little  reading  book  of  letters,  words, 
and  short  sentences.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  Prussian  or  Saxon 
school, — above  an  infant  school, — in  which  any  child  was  unpro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  pencil.  By  the  teacher's  desk,  and  in  front  of 
the  school,  hung  a  blackboard.  The  teacher  first  drew  a  house  upon 
the  blackboard ;  and  here  the  value  of  the  art  of  drawing, — a  power 
universally  possessed  by  Prussian  teachers, — became  manifest.  By 
the  side  of  the  drawing  and  under  it,  he  wrote  the  word  house  in  the 
German  script  hand,  and  printed  it  in  the  German  letter.  With  a 
long  pointing  rod, — the  end  being  painted  white  to  make  it  more  visi- 
ble,— he  ran  over  the  form  of  the  letters, — the  children,  with  their 
slates  before  them  and  their  pencils  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the 
pointing  rod  and  tracing  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  all  our 
good  schools,  children  are  first  taught  to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters 
on  the  slate  before  they  write  them  on  paper;  here  they  were  first 
imitated  on  the  air,  then  on  slates,  and  subsequently,  in  older  classes, 
on  paper.  The  next  process  was  to  copy  the  word  "  house,"  both  in 
script  and  in  print,  on  their  slates.  Then  followed  the  formation  of 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  which  the  word  was  composed,  and  the 
spelling  of  the  word.  Here  the  numes  of  the  letters  were  not  given 
as  with  us,  but  only  their  powers,  or  the  sounds  which  those  letters 
have  in  combination.  The  letter  h  was  first  selected  and  set  up  in 
the  reading-frame,  (the  same  before  described  as  part  of  the  appara- 
tus of  Prussian  schools  for  young  children.)  and  the  children,  instead 
of  articulating  our  alphabetic  h  (aitc.h),  merely  gave  a  hard  breath- 
ing,— such  a  sound  as  the  letter  really  has  in  the  word  '  house.'  Then 
thj  diphthong  an,  (the  German  word  for  '  house' is  spelled  '  haus,') 
was  taken  and  sounded  by  itself,  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  blocks 
containing  h,  and  au,  were  brought  together,  and  the  two  sounds  were 
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combined.  Lastly,  the  letter  5  was  first  sounded  by  itself,  then  added 
to  the  others,  andthen  the  whole  word  was  spoken.  Sometimes  the 
last  letter  in  a  word  was  first  taken  and  sounded, — after  that  the  pen- 
ultimate,— and  so  on  until  the  word  was  completed.  The  responses 
of  the  children  were  sometimes  individual,  and  sometimes  simultane- 
ous, according  to  a  signal  given  by  the  master. 

"  In  every  such  school,  also,  there  are  printed  sheets  or  cards, 
containing  the  letters,  diphthongs  and  whole  words.  The  children 
are  taught  to  sound  a  dipthlhon^,  and  then  asked  in  what  words  that 
sound  occurs.  On  some  of  these  cards  there  are  words  enough  to 
made  several  short  sentences,  and  when  the  pupils  are  a  little 
advanced,  the  teacher  points  to  several  isolated  words  in  succession, 
which  when  taken  together  make  a  familiar  sentence,  and  thus  he 
gives  them  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 
"After  the  word  'house'  was  thus  completely  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children,  the  teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  the 
lines  which  formed  the  house;  and  the  children  imitated  him,  first  in 
the  air,  while  they  were  looking  at  his  motions,  then  on  their  slates. 
In  their  drawings  there  was  of  course  a  great  variety  as  to  taste  and 
accuracy;  but  each  seemed  pleased  with  his  own,  for  their  first 
attempts  had  never  been  so  criticised  as  to  produce  discouragement. 
Several  children  were  then  called  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  a  house 
with  chalk.  After  this,  the  teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  about 
houses.  The  first  question  was,  what  kind  of  a  house  was  that  on 
the  blackboard.  Then  the  names  of  other  kinds  of  houses  were  given. 
The  materials  of  which  houses  are  built  were  mentioned, — stone, 
brick,  wood  ;  the  different  kinds  of  wood;  nails,  and  where  they  were 
made;  lime,  and  whence  it  came,  &c.,  &c.  When  the  teacher 
touched  upon  points  with  which  the  children  were  supposed  to  be 
acquainted,  he  asked  questions;  when  he  passed  to  subjects  beyond 
their  sphere,  he  gave  information,  intermingling  the  whole  with  lively 
remarks  and  pleasant  anecdotes. 

"  And  here  one  important  particular  should  not  be  omitted.  In 
this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  schools,  a  complete  answer  was  always 
required.  For  instance,  if  a  teacher  asks,  'What  are  houses  made 
of?'  he  does  not  accept  the  answer,  'of  wood'  or  'of  stone;'  but  he 
requires  a  full,  complete,  (vollstiindig)  answer; — as,  '  a  house  may  be 
made  of  wood.'  The  answer  must  always  contain  an  intelligible 
proposition  without  reference  to  the  words  of  the  question  to  complete 
it.  And  here  also  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  answer  shall 
always  be  grammatically  correct,  have  the  right  terminations  of  all 
articles,  adjectives  and  nouns,  and  the  right  grammatical  transposi- 
tions according  to  the  idioms  and  structure  of  the  language.  This 
secures  from  the  beginning,  precision  in  the  expression  of  ideas;  and 
if,  as  many  philosophers  suppose,  the  intellect  could  never  carry  for- 
ward its  processes  of  argument  or  investigation  to  any  great  extent, 
without  using  language  as  its  instrument,  then  these  children,  in  their 
primary  lessons,  are  not  only  led  to  exercise  the  intellect,  but  the 
instrument  is  put  into  their  hands  by  which  its  operations  are  faci- 
litated. 

"  When  the  hour  had  expired,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  child  in 
the  room  who  knew  or  thought  that  his  play-time  had  come.    No 
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observing  person  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a  teacher 
can  arrust  and  retain  tlie  attention  of'  iiis  schohirs.  It  must  have 
happened  to  ahnost  every  one,  at  some  time  in  his  Hte,  to  be  present 
as  a  member  of  a  larcre  assembly,  when  some  speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  great  uproar  and  confusion,  lias  arisen  to  address  it.  If,  in  the 
very  commencement  of  his  exordium,  he  makes  what  is  called  a 
happy  hit,  which  is  answered  by  a  response  of  laughter  or  applause 
from  those  who  are  near  enough  to  hear  it,  the  attention  of  the  next 
circle  will  be  aroused.  If,  then,  the  speaker  makes  another  felicitous 
sally  of  wit  or  imagination,  ihis  circle  too  becomes  the  willing  subject 
of  his  power  ;  until,  by  a  succession  of  flashes  whether  of  genius  or  of 
wit,  he  soon  brings  the  whole  audience  under  his  command,  and 
sways  it  as  the  sun  and  moon  sway  the  tide.  This  is  the  result  of 
talent,  of  attainment,  and  of  the  successful  study  both  of  men  and  of 
things;  and  whoever  has  a  sufficiency  of  these  requisites  will  be  able 
to  command  the  attention  of  children,  just  as  a  powerful  orator  com- 
mands the  attention  of  men.  But  the  one  no  more  than  the  other  is 
the  unbought  gift  of  nature.  They  are  the  rewards  of  application 
and  toil  superadded  to  talent. 

"  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  single  exercise  above  described, 
there  were  the  elements  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar  and 
drawing,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  not  a  little  general  infor- 
mation; and  yet  there  was  no  excessive  variety,  nor  were  any  incon- 
gruous subjects  forcibly  brought  together.  There  was  nothing  to 
violate  the  rule  of*  one  thing  at  a  time.' 

"Compare  the  above  method  with  that  of  calling  up  a  class  of 
abecedarians, — or,  what  is  more  common,  a  single  child,  and,  while 
the  teacher  holds  a  book  or  a  card  before  him,  and,  with  a  pointer  in 
his  hand,  says,  a,  he  echoes  a ;  then  b,  and  he  echoes  h ;  and  so  on 
until  the  vertical  row  of  lifeless  and  ill-favoured  characters  is  com- 
pleted, and  then  of  remanding  him  to  his  seat,  to  sit  still  and  look  at 
vacancy.*  If  the  child  is  bright,  the  time  which  passes  during  this 
lesson  is  the  only  part  of  the  day  when  he  does  not  think.  Not  a 
single  faculty  of  the  mind  is  occujiied  except  that  of  imitating  sounds ; 
and  even  the  number  of  these  imitations  amounts  only  to  twenty-six. 
A  parrot  or  an  idiot  could  do  the  same  thing.  And  so  of  the  organs 
and  members  of  the  body.  They  are  condemned  to  inactivity; — for 
the  child  who  stands  most  like  a  post  is  most  approved ;  nay,  he  is 
rebuked  if  he  does  not  stand  like  a  post.  A  head  that  does  not  turn 
to  the  right  or  left,  an  eye  that  lies  moveless  in  its  socket,  hands  hang- 
ing motionless  at  the  side,  and  feet  immovable  as  those  of  a  statue, 

*  Pflr.  Mann  both  here,  and  still  more  fiilly  further  on  in  his  Report,  renews  his  objee- 
tioiis  to  teaciiinsr  the  alphabet  to  children.  We  have  entered  so  fully  into  that  subject  in  a 
previous  number,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  repciit  the  discussion  now.  We  only 
remark  that  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Mann,  do  not  apply  to  beginning 
with  teachinj;  the  letters,  (w'hich,  it  seems,  they  do  in  Germany,  according  to  Jjis  own 
showing,)  but  to  the  dtill  and  lifeless  mode  of  teaching  them,  to  which  no  one,  we  are  sure, 
can  be  rnorc  strongly  opposed  than  ourselves. 

There  arc  three  points  in  this  discussion  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  1.  The 
mode  of  teaching,  which,  in  a  mnjority  of  cases  is  execrable  bej'ond  even  Mr.  Mann's  des- 
cription. 2.  'J'iie  question  whether  cliildren,  when  bcgtnnin;.r,  should  be  taught  the  names 
of  the  letters,  or  only  the  sounds, — a  question  wliich  seems  m  Germany  to  be  fully  settled 
in  favour  of  the  latter  allernative.  3.  Whether  ciiiklren  in  beginning  to  read,  should  be 
taught  first  of  all  neither  the  names  nor  the  sound  of  letters,  but  whole  words. 
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are  the  points  of  excellence,  while  the  child  is  echoing  the  senseless 
tahle  of  a,  b,  c.  As  a  general  rule,  six  months  are  spent  before  the 
twenty-six  letters  are  mastered,  though  the  same  child  would  learn 
the  names  of  twenty-six  playmates  or  twenty-six  playthings  in  one  or 
two  days. 

"Again,  the  method  I  have  described  necessarily  leads  to  conver- 
sation, and  conversation  with  an  intelligent  teacher  secures  several 
important  objects.  It  communicates  information.  It  brightens  ideas 
before  only  dimly  apprehended.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  various 
faculties  of  the  mind,  so  that  no  one  of  them  ever  tires  or  is  cloyed. 
It  teaches  the  child  to  use  language,  to  frame  sentences,  to  select 
words  which  convey  his  whole  meaning,  to  avoid  those  which  con- 
vey either  more  or  less  than  he  intends  to  express; — in  fine,  it  teaches 
him  to  seek  for  thoughts  upon  a  subject,  and  then  to  find  appropriate 
language  in  which  to  clothe  them. 

•'  The  above  described  exercise  occupies  the  eye  and  the  hand  as 
well  as  the  mind.  The  eye  is  employed  in  tracing  visible  differences 
between  different  forms,  and  the  hand  in  copying  whatever  is  pre- 
sented, with  as  little  difference  as  possible.  And  who  ever  saw  a 
child  that  was  not  pleased  with  pictures,  and  an  attempt  to  imitate 
them  1  Thus,  the  two  grand  objects  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by 
writers,  in  regard  to  the  later  periods  of  education  and  the  maturer 
processes  of  thought,  are  attained,  viz.,  the  power  of  recognizing 
analogies  and  dissimilarities." 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

Dear,  Sir — Having  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  article  in  No. 
3  of  The  Journal,  headed  "Should  children  be  taught  to  read  before 
they  know  their  letters?"  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance, that  occurred  in  New  Jersey,  not  five  miles  from  B.,  in 
the  year  1838.  Heretofore,  and  even  at  this  day,  to  some  extent, 
the  schools  in  that  region  were  taught  by  itinerant  "  Yankees,"  during 
the  winter  months.  Having  no  particular  employment  at  thai  time,  I 
consented,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  the  School  directors 
of  a  certain  district,  to  take  charge  df  their  school.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  assuming  the  duties  of  teacher,  (which  had  ever,  by  me,  been 
considered  arduous  and  responsible,)  one  of  the  directors,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  waited  upon  me;  and  the  anxious  father  stated  that  his  only 
son,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  could  scarcely  read  a  line  in  any  book  correctly; 
and  with  a  look  of  anguish,  mingled  with  despair,  asked  if  I  thought 
it  in  my  power  to  make  a  good  reader  and  writer  of  him.  Many 
questions  were  put  to  the  parent,  from  all  of  which  I  learned  that  an 
efibrt  had  been  made  to  teach  hini  to  read,  after  the  plan  pursued  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  others  "down  east."  My  answer 
to  the  father,  was  word  for  word  that  of  Colonel  Miller  to  General 
Ripley,  '•  I'll  try  sir."  The  boy  came  to  school,  produced  "  Murray's 
Introduction,"  and  when  called  upon  to  read,  he  miscalled  nearly 
every  word,  particularly  such  as  had  never  been  impressed  upon  his 
mind  by  a  "picture;"  and  of  this  class  were  all  the  smaller  words, 
of,  in,  and,  with,  for,  the,  and  many  others,  calling  them  sometimes 
by  one  name,  then  by  another.     This  lad  could  cypher  tolerably  well, 
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considerincc  t'lc  opportunities  afforded  him;  but  as  regarded  spelling, 
could  not  (livide  a  word  into  its  proper  syllables,  or  pronounce  a  syl- 
lable correctly;  and  indeed,  did  not  know  the  dillerence  between  b, 
d,  p,  and  q.  What  a  task  was  here  before  me !  For  days  and 
ni'dits  I  pondered  the  subject  in  my  mind,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
conclusion,  to  treat  him,  as  far  as  attainments  were  concerned,  in  the 
lio-ht  of  an  infant.  My  views  were  communicated  to  Mr.  A.  of  B., 
who  fully  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  and  to  work 
I  went.  Calling  him  aside  on  a  proper  occasion,  1  mentioned  to  him 
his  parent's  hopes  and  fears;  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  his  mind, 
the  importance  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a  well  cultivated  mind  ; 
contrasted  his  present  situation  in  a  worldly  view,  with  what  it  might 
become  with  proper  care;  and  then  mentioned  to  him  the  plan.  At 
my  communication,  he  was  evidently  pained  ;  and  said  the  rest  of  the 
scholars  would  laugh  at  him  ;  to  all  of  which  I  replied,  that  for  a  time 
his  recitations  should  be  made  to  me  in  private.  Having  prepared  a 
quadruple  alphabet,  pasted  upon  pasteboard,  and  cut  into  several 
squares,  I  gave  him  the  first  day  a  lesson  of  an  hour  or  more ;  and  as 
he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  first  principles,  advanced 
with  him  to  syllables,  and  thus  onward  ;  when  at  the  end  of  4|  months, 
he  could  spell,  read,  and  write  as  correctly  as  any  boy  in  the  school. 
His  father  afterwards  forced  upon  me  a  reward  for  my  extra  exer- 
tions, and  success.  Into  that  school-room,  (and  it  was  the  first  ever 
occupied  by  me  in  the  capacity  of  "Teacher,")  I  never  introduced  a 
rod.  Teaching  has  been  my  occupation  for  five  years,  not  so  much 
for  the  emolun-ients  arising  from  it,  (about  1^240  per  ann.)  as  that  my 
mind  may  be  employed,  and  my  fellow-beings,  if  may  be,  receive 
some  benefit.  I  can  live  without  it.  Simply  to  sustain  this  present 
life,  ought  not  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  actions. 

The  above  communication  is  from  a  gentleman  now  engaged  as  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State.  The  latter  part  of  his  letter  is  of 
a  more  private  nature,  and  therefore  is  not  given.  Our  friend  speaks  in  rather 
a  disparaging  way  of  a  certain  section  of  the  country.  We  cannot  join  him 
in  this.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  "  notions"  from  that  quarter,  which  we 
think  it  may  be  well  not  to  import.  Among  them  wc  would  reckon  undoubt- 
edly this  very  notion  of  teaching  children  to  read  before  they  have  learned 
their  letters.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  much,  very  much  to  learn  from 
New  England,  in  the  matter  of  popular  education. 


MAXIMS  OF  BISHOP  MIDDLETON. 
Perseverance  against  discouragements.— Keep  your  temper.  Em- 
ploy leisure  in  studv,  and  always  have  some  book  on  hand.  Be 
punctual,  and  never 'procrastinate.  Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Preserve 
self-possession,  and  dont  be  talked  into  conviction.  Rise  early,  and 
be  an  economist  of  time.  Maintain  dignity  without  the  appearance 
of  pride;  manner  is  something  with  every  body,  and  everything  with 
some.  Be  guarded  in  discourse ;  attentive  and  slow  to  speak.  Never 
acquiesce  in  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions.  Be  not  forward  to 
assign  reasons  to  those  who  have  no  right  to  ask.     Think  nothing  in 
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conduct  unimportant  and  indifferent.  Rather  set  than  follow  an 
example.  Practice  strict  tenriperance ;  and  in  all  your  transactions 
remember  the  final  account. 


QUESTIONS 

USED  IN  THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 

History  of  the  United  States. 

"What  Colleges  were  founded  very  early  in  the  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
colonies  1 

What  was  the  character  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  his  course  of  policy  in 
settling  the  Maryland  colony  ? 

When  and  where  did  the  Pilgrims  land,  and  how  many  were  they  in 
number  1 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  Rhode  Island  settlement? 

By  whom  was  Delaware  settled '? 

In  what  general  war  were  the  colonies  engaged  a  few  years  prior  to  the 
Revolution  ? 

What  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill  ? 

What  distinguished  otlicer  fell  in  the  battle  of  Princeton? 

Give  some  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Serapis. 

When  did  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  commence,  and  how  long  did  it 
continue  ? 

Geography. 

What  is  the  difference  of  latitude  between  Philadelphia  and  Naples? 

Give  the  situation  of  the  following  towns  in  the  United  States :  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  Alton,  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  find  Baton  Rouge. 

Give  the  population  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton, and  New  Orleans. 

Name  the  rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  Hudson  to  the  St.  Johns 
in  Florida. 

Give  the  boundaries  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina. 

Draw  an  outline  Map  of  New  England,  giving  the  boundaries  of  the  States, 
the  capitals  of  each,  and  four  of  the  principal  rivers. 

What  are  the  capitals  of  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  Equa^dor,  North  Peru, 
South  Peru,  and  Bolivia  ? 

Where  are  the  Falkland  Islands? 

Where  are  the  following  Peninsulas :  Crimea,  Jutland,  Morea,  Malacca, 
California,  and  Yucatan? 

Where  are  the  following  rivers :  Tagus,  Danube,  Vistula,  Douro,  Euphra- 
tes, Cambodia,  and  Gambia  ? 

Grammar. 

Explain  the  following  terms  as  used  in  Orthography :  labials,  dentals, 
liqvids,  dissyUdhhs  and  diphthongs. 

By  what  principle  of  the  language  is  e  omitted  before  the  termination  -able 
in  the  compound  word  valuable,  and  not  in  changeable? 

Explain  the  classification  of  pronouns. 

Of  what  modifications  does  the  verb  admit? 

What  conditions  are  necessary  to  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood? 

When  is  the  infinitive  used  without  the  sign  to  before  it? 
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Explain  the  terms  foot,  metre,  rhyme  and  alliteration  as  used  in  Prosody. 

What  is  meant  by  radical  and  termlnational  accents,  and  in  what  classes 
of  words  arc  they  respectively  found? 

Wiiat  Kind  of  verse  is  an  Iambic  pentameter? 

What  laws  of  the  language  arc  violated  in  the  spelling  of  the  following 
derivatives  and  compounds:  Skillful,  blisfui,  robcr? 

Give  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  torch,  man,  sheep,  ox,  fly,  who, 
and  !~he. 

Give  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  and  imperfect  indicative  of 
live,  cast,  have,  let,  love,  and  put. 

Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  sentences: 

•'  You  had  better  not  do  it." 

"It  is  not  worth  yovr  while.'''' 

*'  The  house  is  four  stories  high,  and  7ms  been  bii'iJt  five  years." 

*'  The  year  before,  he  had  so  used  the  matter,  that  what  by  force,  what  by 
policy,  he  had  taken  from  the  Christians  thirty  small  castles." 

Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  reason  for  each  correction  : 

"  The  work  has  been  finished  last  night." 

"  If  thou  fcltest  as  I  do,  we  should  soon  decide." 

"  You  should  always  learn  your  scholars  to  speak  correct." 

Give  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  following  words:  transient,  reful- 
gent, vehement,  remote,  circumstance,  intrusion. 

Aritiibietic. 

Explain  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  carrying  in  simple  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, &c. 

Show  how  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  mode  of  carrying  in  compound 
numbers. 

What  is  meant  by  vulgar,  decimal,  proper,  improper,  simple,  complex,  and 
compound  fractions  ? 

What  is  meant  by  abstract,  concrete,  prime  and  perfect  numbers? 
Show  that  the  cube  root  of  ..5  is  greater  than  its  square  root. 
How  do  you  change  federal  into  sterling  money  ? 
What  is  the  rule  of  three  ? 

Explain  the  terms  interest,  discount,  commission,  per  cent.,  tare  and  trett. 
What  is  the  difference  between  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  progression? 
Explain  the  mode  of  multiplying  by  duodecimals. 
Multiply  73  3  gr.  by  .001.  " 

If  8  13.50  will  buy  .7.5  of  a  boat,  what  sum  will  buy  .33333,  &ic.,  of  her? 
What  is  the  cube  root  of  2924-<i07  ? 
Express  in  words  2001013.-200I013. 

Express  l)y  figures  and  signs  (without  performing  any  of  the  operations 
indicated)  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  and  difTerence  of  sixteen 
and  nine  divided  by  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  fourteen  and  three. 
Resolve  1547  into  its  prime  factors. 

$517.25.  Philadelphia,  May  3,  1840.  On  demand  I  promise  to  pay 
to  A.  B.  or  order,  five  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents, 
for  value  received,  with  interest  from  date.  C.  D. 

On  the  back  of  this  note  are  the  following  endorsements: 
Received  December  18th,  1840,  ^10. 
April  3d,  1841,  $215.03. 
July  7th,  1842,  $56.70. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  note  now,  April  20,  1843? 
What  is  the  dificrcnce  per  cent,  between  5  cents  and  6^  cents? 

.     ,  27865 

Reduce  the  following  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms :  -yr^vn 

°  44584 
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What  is  the  value  of  the  following  expression  : 

2.03+ -^5  -r4.1'~.41     _     2.();i  +  .35  -^(4.1— .41) 
(2T03  +  .35)-h4.1— .41    ~  (2.03— .35)T(4a— .41) 


He  only  is  an  honest  man  who  does  that  which  is  right  because  it  is  right, 
and  not  from  motives  of  policy  ;  and  then,  he  is  rewarded  by  finding  alter- 
wards  that  the  honest  course  he  has  pursued  was  in  reality  the  most  politic. 
But  a  cunning  rogue  seldom  finds  out  till  it  is  too  late,  that  he  is  involved 
in  difhculties  raised  by  his  own  craft,  which  an  honest  course  would  have 
escaped. 


DR.  FRANKLIN'S  MORAL  CODE. 

The  great  American  philosopher  and  statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  drew 

up  the  following  list  of  moral  virtues,  to  which  he  paid  constant  and  earnest 

attention,  and  thereby  made  himself  a  better  and  a  happier  man: 

Temperance  .  Eat  not  to  fulness  ;  drink  not  to  elevation. 

Silence     .     .  Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or  yourself;  avoid  tri- 
fling conversation. 

Order.     .     .  Let  all  your  things  have  their  places;  let  each  part  of  your 
business  have  its  time. 

Resolution     .  Resolve  to  perform  what  you  ought;  perform  without  fail  what 
you  resolve. 

Frugality       .  Make  no  expense,  but  do  good  to  others  or  yourself;  that  is, 
waste  nothing. 

Industry  .     .  Lose  no  time ;  be  always  employed  in  something  useful ;  cut 
ofT  all  unnecessary  actions. 

Sincerity  .     .  Use  no  hurtful  deceit ;  think  innocently  and  justly  ;  and  if  you 
speak,  speak  accordingly. 

Justice      .     .  Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries,  or  omitting  the  benefits  that 
are  your  duty. 

Moderation    .  Avoid  extremes  ;  forbear  resenting  injuries. 

Cleanliness    .  Suffer  no  unclcanliness  in  body,  clothes,  or  habitation. 

Tranquillity  .  Be  not  disturbed  about  trifles,  or  at  accidents  common  or  un- 
avoidable. 

Humility  .     .  Imitate  Jesus  Christ. 

The  same  great  man  likewise  drew  up  the  following  plan  for  the  regular 

employment  of  his  time ;  examining  himself  each  morning  and  evening  as  to 

what  he  had  to  do,  what  he  had  done,  or  left  undone ;  by  which  practice  he 

was  better  able  to  improve  his  future  conduct : 

Morning'.  Hour/. 

The  question,  What  C  6  ^  Rise,  wash,  and  address  Almighty  God  !  contrive 
good  shall  I  do  to-  <  7  >  the  day's  business,  and  take  the  resolution  of  the 
day  ]  (    S  )  day  ;  prosecute  the  present  study  ;  and  breakfast. 

9,  10,  11,  12,— Work. 

1,  2, — Read  or  look  over  my  accounts,  and  dine. 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,— Work. 

Evening.  Hours. 

The  question,  What  good  have  I  ^  8  ^  Put  things  in  their  places;  amuse- 
done  to-day  ?  what  have  I  left  un-  <  9  >  ment ;  supper  ;  examination  of  the 
done  which  I  ought  to  have  done?  (  10  )  day;  address  the  Almighty. 
11,  12,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,— Sleep. 
A  steady  perseverance  in  some  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  our  time, 
adapted  to  circumstances,  cannot  fail  improving  our  general  conduct  in  life, 
and  rendering  us  better  members  of  society,  and  better  Christians. 
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School  Houses. 

In  the  last  mimbor  of  the  Journal,  the  following  plan  of  a  Village  School 
and  the  grounds  belonging  thereto,  was  inserted  without  the  reference  letters. 
This  accidental  omission  is  now  corrected.  The  explanation  of  the  plan  will 
be  found  on  page  121  of  this  volume. 
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OFFICIAL. 

EXPLANATORY  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  FORMS  PREPARED  BY 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  DIRECTORS  AND 
OTHERS. 


DISTRICTS. 

As  to  what  shall  compose  a  school  district — [See  Sect.  1.] 
Each  and  every  ward  of  a  borough,  as  well  as  of  a  city,  (except 
Philadelphia  city  and  county.)  having  a  separate  assessor  of  county 
rates  and  levies,  shall  form  a  district.  But  if  there  be  only  one  asses- 
sor of  county  rates  and  levies  for  a  whole  borough,  such  borough, 
though  composed  of  more  wards  than  one,  shall  form  only  one  district. 
—[Sect.  1.] 

ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS. 

In  townships  which  form  districts,  directors  are  to  be  elected  at  the 
time  and  place  of  electing  supervisors  and  constables ;  and  in 
boroughs  which  form  districts,  at  the  time  and  place  of  electing 
borough  officers.  But  where  a  borough  is  connected  with  a  township 
in  the  formation  of  a  district,  the  directors  of  such  district  are  to  be 
elected  at  the  time  and  place  of  electing  the  supervisors  and  constable 
of  such  township. — [Sees.  I  and  2.] 

ELECTION  IN  NEW  DISTRICTS. 

In  case  of  a  now  district  formed  by  the  division  of  a  township,  or 
the  separation  of  a  borough  from  a  township,  in  the  assessment  of 
county  rates  and  levies,  six  directors  shall  be  elected,  in  the  first 
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instance,  in  such  new  district.  But  if  there  lie  any  of  the  old  board 
of  directors  chosen  before  the  division,  residing  in  the  new  district, 
they  shall  act  as  directors  therein  till  the  next  election,  and  shall  fill 
up  all  vacancies  in  the  board  vf  the  new  district,  by  appointment,  till 
the  next  election. — [Sections  2  and  3.] 

FIM,INO  VACANCIES. 

All  vacancies  in  a  board  of  directors  are  to  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment, by  the  remaining  directors,  till  next  election. — [Section  3.] 

If  a  district  neglect  to  elect  directors  at  the  proper  time,  such  neg- 
lect amounts  to  a  vacancy,  which  is  to  be  filled  by  appointment,  till 
next  election. 

In  case  of  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  every  director  residing 
within  such  district,  shall  cease  to  be  a  director  of  the  old  district,  out 
of  which  it  was  formed  ;  and  the  vacancy  thus  created,  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment,  till  next  election. 

A  tie  in  electing  directors  is  to  be  treated  as  a  vacancy. 

KEMOVAL  OF  DIRECTORS  FROM  OFFICE. 

Directors  are  to  be  removed  from  office  cither  by  their  colleagues 
or  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

7.  Directors  ore  to  be  removed  by  their  colleagues  in  the  foUoiving 
cases  : 

1.  Any  person  elected  a  director,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
attend  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  to  take  on  him  the  duties  of 
his  office,  after  being  notified  in  writing  to  do  so,  may  be  removed  by 
the  members  present  at  such  meeting,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  and 
another  appointed  in  his  stead  till  next  election. — [Section  11 — Supp. 
of  1838.] 

2.  The  same  may  be  done  in  case  of  a  director,  who  having  taken 
on  him  the  duties  of  his  ollice,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  any 
two  regular  meetings  of  the  board  in  succession. — [Section  11 — 
Supp.  1838.] 

3.  The  same  shall  be  done  in  case  of  a  director  who  shall  attend, 
but  shall  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  neglect 
will  be  proved  by  his  refusal  to  vote  on  the  questions  before  the  board, 
or  to  act  in  an  otKce  to  which  the  other  members  elected  him  with 
his  own  consent. —  [Sections  11  and  15 — Supp.  1838. J 

4.  if  the  whole  board  shall  decline  or  refuse  to  serve,  (that  is,  to 
take  on  them  the  duties  of  their  oHice  in  the  first  instance,)  then  a  full 
new  board  shall  be  elected  at  a  meeting  called  by  any  ten  qualified 
voters  of  the  proper  district,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  llth 
section. — [Supp.  of  183S.] 

If  all  the  members  but  one  refuse  to  serve,  that  one  may  fill  the 
board  by  appointment  till  next  election. 

//.  Directors  of  an  accepting  district,  irJin  Jiavi  taken  on  ilicm  the 
duties  of  their  ojjicc,  are  to  be  rcmoced  by  the  court  in  the  folloicing 
cases  : 

1.  When  a  vhole  board  of  directors  refuse  to  levy  and  assess  such 
an  amount  of  tax  as  will  entitle  their  district  to  its  share  of  State 
appropriation. 
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2.  When  they  refuse  to  put  the  schools  into  operation. 

3,  And  when  they  refuse  to  perform  any  of  their  other  duties,  the 
performance  of  which  does  not  rest  in  their  own  discretion,  but  is 
required  by  law,  and  is  actually  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
system. — [Section  15,  Supp.  of  1838.J 

Note. — The  difference  between  that  part  oP  the  11th  section  which  relates  to  directors 
who  "  decline  or  refuse  to  serve,"  and  the  15th  section,  seems  to  be  this:  That  the  former 
relates  to  directors  who  refuse  or  decline  to  take  on  them  the  dulies  of  their  office  in  the 
first  instance,  or  to  act  as  directors  at  all ;  and  the  latter  to  directors  who  have  taken  on 
them  their  dulies  and  commenced  acting-,  but  subsequently  refuse  to  go  and  complete  those 
duties.  In  the  former  cases,  the  other  directors  are  to  appoint,  or  if  the  whole  board  decline, 
the  people  are  to  elect;  in  the  latter  case,  the  court  are  to  appoint  substitutes  till  the  next 
election. 

ORDINARY  SCHOOL  TAX. 

The  following  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  directors,  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  and  apportioning  the  tax  necessary  to  conduct  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  system. 

I.  Tliey  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  May,  annually, 
meet  and  fix  the  amount  required  for  the  year,  which  is  to  commence 
after  the  first  Monday  of  June,  then  next  ensuing,  which  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  equal  to,  nor  more  than  treble  the  amount  the  district 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  $200,000,  State  appropriation. 

II.  They  shall,  in  the  next  place,  fix  a  rate  of  tax  upon  "  all  otfices 
and  posts  of  profit,  professions,  trades  and  occupations,  and  upon  all 
single  freemen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  do  not  follow 
any  occupation,  not  exceeding  the  amount  assessed  on  them  for  county 
purposes." — [Section  5.]  If  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  desired  amount,  they  shall  proportionably  reduce  the 
ditierent  items  of  it,  so  as  to  retain  the  necessary  sum,  and  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  collected.     But,  if  unequal — 

III.  They  shall  proceed  to  apportion  the  residue  required,  upon 
personal  property,  under  the  act  of  25th  March,  1831,  and  upon  "  all 
property  now  taxable  for  county  purposes,"  [Section  5,]  in  such 
manner  and  proportions  as  may  be  just  and  right. 

IV.  The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  then  proceed  to  assess  the  tax 
thus  apportioned  on  the  individual  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  shall  make  out  a  correct  duplicate  of  the  same,  which,  with  the 
warrant  of  the  president  for  the  collection  thereof,  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  proper  collector. — [Section  6.] 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to  prepare  and  furnish  the 
directors  of  each  district,  on  or  before  the  first  of  April  annually, 
with  a  return  of  the  personal  property  described  in  the  act  of  25th 
March,  1831,  and  of  all  property  taxable  for  school  purposes  ;  and  the 
rate  of  tax  on  this  property  is  to  be  the  same  as  the  rate  of  tax  on 
real  estate,  and  is  not  restricted  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation. 
— [Supp.  of  1838,  Section  10,  and  Supp.  of  1842,  Section  1.] 

For  form  of  warrant  and  bond  of  collector,  see  p.  107. 

ADDITIONAL  TAX. 

If  directors  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  raise  a  tax  for  extraordinary 
purposes,  such  as  building  or  purchasing  school  houses,  increasing  the 
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operations  of  the  system  beyond  the  expense  of  tlic  previous  year, 
&c.,  "  additional"  to  tliat  already  authorized  by  them,  they  shall  pro- 
ceed as  directed  by  the  4lh  section.  In  that  case,  they  shall  delay 
the  apportionment  and  assessment  of  the  ordinary  tax,  till  it  be  ascer- 
tained whether  or  not  an  additional  tax  shall  be  authorized.  \i^  it  be 
authorized,  then  they  shall  add  the  amount  thereof  to  the  amount  of 
the  ordinary  tax.  and  shall  apportion  and  assess  the  aggregate  amount 
as  prescribed  by  section  .5. 

To  prevent  confusion,  it  is  recommended,  in  case  an  additional  tax 
is  deemed  necessary,  that  a  specified  sum  be  in  all  cases  named  by 
the  directois,  for  or  against  which  the  taxable  inhabitants  may  vote; 
such  sum  to  be  named  on  the  tickets  of  those  in  favor  of  the  additional 
tax,  and  the  words  "  no  additional  tax"  on  the  tickets  of  those  opposed 
to  it. 

The  amount  of  tax  at  present  required  to  be  raised  to  entitle  a  dis- 
trict to  its  share  of  State  appropriation,  is  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  50 
cents  for  every  taxable  inhabitant  in  the  district.  It  may  be  greater 
liian  this,  but  cannot  be  less. 

The  collector  may  be  appointed  without  bond  ;  but  in  that  case 
shall  own  a  clear  freehold  estate,  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  to  secure  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  unsettled  balance  of  the  duplicate,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
shall  be  entered  in  the  Prothonotary's  office,  in  the  nature,  and  with- 
the  effect  of  a  judgment  against  the  collector. — [Sections  6  and  8, 
Supplement  1838.] 

If  the  proper  collector  of  county  rates  of  the  district  is  selected  as 
school  tax  collector  by  the  directors,  he  ?nust  serve,  under  a  penally 
of  $20. — [Sections  6  and  7.]  And  if  he,  or  any  other  person  having 
taken  on  him  the  duties  of  the  office  of  collector,  shall  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  fulfil  and  complete  them,  the  collector  of  county  rates,  or  such 
other  person,  shall  also  pay  a  penalty  of  $20.  But  no  person,  other 
than  the  collector  of  county  rates,  is  subject  to  the  penalty  for  not 
assuming  or  taking  on  him  the  office  of  collector  in  the  first  instance. 

The  collector  of  county  rates  may  be  compelled  to  act  as  collector 
of  school  tax,  though  some  other  person  was  previously  selected  by 
the  board,  and  refused  to  serve,  or  failed  to  fulfil  his  duties. — [Section 
7,  Supplement,  1838.] 

No  person  is  obliged  to  act  as  collector  of  school  tax  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  years;  and  no  person  can  be  re-appointed,  even  with  his 
own  consent,  unless  he  has  settled  up  the  amount  of  his  former  dupli- 
cate.— [Sections  7  and  1),  Su])plement,  1838.] 

POWER  OF  COLLECTORS  TO  ENFORCE  PAYMENT. 

Collectors  of  school  tax  shall  have  like  power  to  enforce  payment 
as  collectors  of  county  rates  and  levies  have,  viz. : 

"  If  any  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  payment  of  the 
amount  due  by  him  for  such  tax,  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of 
demand  so  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  aforesaid  to 
levy  such  amount  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
such  delinquent,  giving  ten  days'  public  notice  of  such  sale,  by  written 
or  printed  advertisements;  [and  in  case  goods  and  chattels  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  same,  with  the  costs,  cannot   be  found,  such  collector 
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shall  be  authorized  to  take  the  body  of  such  delinquent,  and  convey 
him  to  the  jail  of  the  proper  county,  there  to  remain  until  the  amount 
of  such  tax,  together  wiih  the  costs,  shall  be  paid,  or  secured  to  be 
paid,  or  until  he  shall  be  otherwise  discharged  by  due  course  of 
law.*]"  [Section  21,  act  15lh  April,  1834,  relating  to  county  and 
township  rates  and  levies.] 

COMPENSATION  OF  COLLECTORS. 

They  shall  receive  like  compensation  as  collectors  of  county  rates 
and  levies,  viz. : 

"  Every  collector  shall  be  entitled  to  retain,  at  the  final  settlement 
of  his  duplicate,  the  sum  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  by  him  col- 
lected, which  shall  be  allowed  to  him  by  the  treasurer  of  the  proper 
county  or  township,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  in  full  compen- 
sation for  his  services  as  collector." — [Section  52,  act  of  April  15, 
1834,  relating  to  county  and  township  rates  and  levies.] 

SETTLEMENT  OF  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS. 

The  treasurer's  accounts  shall  be  audited  and  adjusted  in  the  same 
manner  as  township  and  borough  accounts  are  by  law  audited  and 
adjusted,  viz. : 

"Section  102.  The  auditors  of  each  township,  any  two  of  whom 
duly  convened,  shall  be  a  quorum,  shall  meet  annually  on  the  second 
Monday  of  April,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  and  shall  audit,  settle,  and 
adjust  the  accounts  of  the  supervisors  and  treasurer  of  the  township, 
and  of  such  other  township  officers  as  may  by  law  be  refei-red  to 
them. 

"Section  103.  The  report  of  such  township  auditors  shall  be  filed 
with  the  town  clerk,  if  there  be  one  ;  and  if  there  be  no  town  clerk,  it 
shall  remain  with  the  senior  auditor,  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons 
concerned. 

"Section  104.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  township,  or  the  officer 
accounting,  to  appeal  from  such  settlement  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  same  county,  within  thirty  days  after  such  settlement; 
whereupon,  the  court  may  direct  an  issue  to  determine  disputed  facts, 
if  necessary :  Provided,  That  no  appeal  by  such  officer  shall  be 
received,  unless  the  appellant  shall  enter  into*^  a  recognizance,  with 
two  suliicient  sureties,  conditioned  to  prosecute  the  appeal  with  efiect, 
and  to  pay  all  costs  accruing  thereupon. 

"Section  105.  The  auditors  of  each  township  shall  have  the  same 
power  and  authority  to  obtain  the  attendance,  before  them,  of  parties 
and  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  as  are  by  law  given  to  county  auditors. 

"  Section  lOG.  The  auditors  of  every  township  shall  respectively 
receive  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  necessarily  emploved  in 
the  duties  of  their  office,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  township^reas- 
urer  out  of  the  township  funds." — [See  act  of  the  15th  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  relating  to  counties  and  townsliips,  and 
county  and  township  officers.] 

.  .;  .     I  *  The  part  in  brackets  has  been  repealed.  ..■,:..         ■  ;. 
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RETURIVS  OF   AND  CONTESTED  ELECTIONS. 

Returns  of  all  school  elections  hereafter  held,  whether  for  the  choice 
of  directors,  or  for  the  acceptance  or  discontinuance  of  the  system,  are 
to  be  made  by  the  oflicers  of  the  election  to  the  next  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  proper  county.  On  receiving  such  returns,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  forthwith  to  examine  into  and  decide  all  exceptions 
then  made  against  the  regularity  of  the  election,  and  in  case  of  its 
being  set  aside,  to  order  a  new  election,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  eleventh  section. — [Section  11,  Supplement  1838.] 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

By  the  21st  section  of  the  act  of  183G,  the  school  year  is  to  end  on 
the  first  Monday  of  June,  and  to  have  the  same  number  as  the  year 
in  which  it  ends.  Thus  the  school  year  1843  will  end  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1 843.  Still,  however,  the  operations  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  such  as  the  election  of  directors,  assessment  of  tax,  &c.  are 
transacted  before  that  time. 

REPORT  TO  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  report  to  the  Superintendent,  though  formerly  made  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  is  hereafter  to  be  made  on  the  first  Monday 
of  June,  and  to  include  the  proceedings  for  the  year  ending  on  that 
day. 

No  order  for  the  money  can  be  issued  by  the  Superintendent,  till 
he  receive  the  report. — [Section  2,  Supplement  of  1840,  and  Section 
2,  Supplement  of  1842.] 

FORM  OF  BOND  OF  DISTRICT  TREASURER. 

County,    ss. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  and 

are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  president 

of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  district,  in  the  county 

aforesaid,  and  to  his  successors  in  office,  for  the  use  of  the  district 
aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of  (here  insert  double  the 

amount  of  the  sum  which  will  probably  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  in  one  year  for  school  purposes,)  lawful  money,  to  be  paid 
to  the  said  or  his  successors,  to  the  which  payment,  well 

and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  jointly  and  severally,  our 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  and  every  of  them,  by  these 
presents.     Sealed  with  our  seals,  dated  the  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  18 

Whereas,  the  said  has  been  duly  appointed  treasurer  of 

the  said  school  district,  for  and  during  the  term  of  one  year  from  the 
date  hereof;  now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the 
said  shall,  and  do  well  and  truly,  execute  and  perform  the 

duties  of  said  office,  according  to  law,  and  shall,  at  the  end  of  the 
term  aforesaid,  faithfully  account  for  the  school  money  he  shall  have 
received  during  the  term  aforesaid,  and  shall  pay  over  into  the  hands 
of  his  successor  in  office  such  balance  as  may  then  remain  in  his 
possession,  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  else  to  remain  in  full  force 
and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered    )  [l.  s. 

in  presence  of  us.      j  .   '     ■*  [l.  s. 

[l.  s. 
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FORM   OF  BOND  OF  DISTRICT  COLLECTOR. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  and 

are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  president 

of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  district,  in  the 

county  aforesaid,  and  to  his  successors  in  office,  for  the  use  of  the 
district  aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of  (liere  insert  double 

the  amount  of  the  duplicate,)  lawful  money,  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
or  his  successors  ;  to  the  which  payment,  well  and 
truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  jointly  and  severally,  our  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  and  every  of  them,  by  these  presents. 
Sealed  with  our  seals,  dated  the  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  18 

Whereas,  the  said  has  been  duly  appointed  collector  for 

the  school  year  which  will  terminate  on  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
18     ,  of  the  school  tax  of  district  aforesaid:  now  the 

condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  said 
shall,  and  do  well  and  truly  execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  said 
office,  according  to  law,  and  shall  faithfully  account  for,  and  pay  into 
the  hands  of  the  proper  treasurer  of  said  district,  the  money  which 
shall  come  into  his  hands  as  collector  aforesaid,  and  shall  settle  up  his 
duplicate  on  or  before  the  day  of  next,  according 

to  law,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  else  to  be  and  remain  in 
full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  )  [l-  s. 

the  presence  of  us.      )  [l-  s. 

[l.  s. 

form  of  warrant  to  collector  of  school  tax. 

County, 

District,  ss. 
To  'of  in  said  county. 

These  are  to  authorize  and  require  you  to  demand  and  receive  of 
and  from  every  person  in  the  annexed  duplicate  named,  the  sum 
wherewith  such  persons  stand  charged,  and  you  are  to  collect  and 
pay  over  all  such  moneys  as  you  may  have  received,  to  , 

treasurer  of  the  said  school  district,  and  his  successor  in  office,  on  or 
before  the  day  of  next ;  at  which  time  abate- 

ment or  allowance  for  mistakes  or  indigent  persons  will  be  made  ;  and 
within  months  from   the  date   hereof,  you  shall  pay  into  the 

hands  of  the  said  treasurer  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  charged 
and  assessed  in  the  annexed  duplicate,  without  further  delay,  except 
such  sum  as  the  directors  may,  in  their  discretion,  exonerate  you  from. 

And  if  any  person  shall  neglect,  or  refuse  to  make  payment  within 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  such  demand,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to  and  for  you,  and  you  are  hereby  commanded,  to  levy  the  said  tax 
by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  delinquent, 
giving  ten  days'  public  notice  of  such  sale,  by  written  or  printed 
advertisements,  and  rendering  the  overplus  (if  any  there  be,  after  such 
sale,)  to  the  owner.     Hereof  fail  not. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  the  day 

of  A.  D.  [t.-  s.] 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  district. 
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FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  ASSESSMENT  OF  SCHOOL  TAX. 

[Here  insert  ihe  amount  of  tax 

assessed  in  figures.]  [Date.] 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sir^ — I  do  hereby  certify  that  a  school  tax,  amounting  to 
dollars,  has  been  regularly  levied  and  asses^^ed  fur  the  school 

year,  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,*  a.  d.         upon 

district  county;  that  a  warrant  for  the  collection  thereof 

lias  been  delivered  to  the  district  collector,  according  to  law  ;  and  that 
the  aforesaid  sum,  is,  at  least,  ecjual  to  the  amount  of  this  district's 
share  of  annual  State  appropriation. 

I  do  further  testify  tiiat  (of  post  office,  county 

of  ,)  is  lawfully  appointed  treasurer  of  this  school  district. 

Attest :  (Signed)  President. 

Secretary.  Post  Office. 

FORM  OF  ORDER  ON  DISTRICT  TREASURER. 

$ ,  [Date.] 

To  the  Treasurer  of  ) 

District  county  :    ) 

Sir : — Pay  to  or  order,  dollars  (being 

one  quarter's  salary  due  him  as  teacher,  up  to  ,  or  on  account 

of  salary,  or  for  fuel  furnished  to  school  house,  or  for  rent  of 

school  house,  &c.  as  the  case  may  be,)  for  which  this  will  be  your 
sufficient  voucher,  on  settlement  of  your  accounts. 
By  order  of  the  Board. 

Attest : 

(Signed,)  President. 

Secretari/. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  NON-PAYMENT  OF  TAX  ON  UNSEATED  LAND. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  county  of 

Gentlemen, — I  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  following  school  tax  on 
unseated  land  within  the  district  of  ,  was  regularly  assessed, 

and  set  forth  in  the  dupUcate  of  school  tax  for  the  year 
delivered  to  me  for  collection  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors thereof,  and  that  the  same  has  not  been  voluntarily  paid  to  me: 
you  are  therefore  required  to  cause  the  same  to  be  collected  and  paid 
over,  agreeably  to  the  seventh  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relative  to  a  general  system 
of  Education  by  Common  Schools,"  passed  the  13th  day  of  June,  183G. 

Dollars.  Cents. 

Viz.:  Upon  land  of  A.  B. 

Upon  land  of  CD.  -  - 

(Signed,) 

Collector  of  School  Tax  for 
the  District  of 
[Date.] 

*  See  act  of  1836,  Sect.  21,  and  remarks  on  "  school  year,"  page  166. 
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FORM  OF  DEED  OF  LAND  TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  ,  of 

for  and  in  consideration  of  dollars,  to  us  paid  at  the  enseal- 

ing hereof,  by  ,  Directors  of  Comnaon  Schools,  of 

township,  district  in  the  county  of  ,  the  receipt  of  which 

is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assure,  and  convey, 
to  the  said  directors  aforesaid,  their  successors  and  assigns,  a  piece  of 
ground,  situate  in  said  township  of  ,  described  as  follows,  viz: 

Beginning  ,  containing  ;  being  part  of  the 

premfses  ccrnveyed'  bv  to  the  grantors,  by  deed  dated, 

[Here  insert  the  necessary  recitals,]  together  with  all  its  rights,  mem- 
bers, and  appurtenances ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  piece  of  ground, 
and  appurtenances,  to  the  said  ,  directors  aforesaid, 

their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  Common  Schools  in  said  district,  according  to  law.     And  , 

the  said  ,  do  covenant  with  the  said  directors, 

their  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  are  lawfully  seized,  in  fee  of 
the  afore-granted  premises;  that  they  are  free  of  all  incumbrances; 
that  they  have  a  good  right  to  sell  and  convey  the  same  to  the  said 
directors,  and  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  premises  to  the  said 
directors,  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  against  the  lawful 
claims  and  demands  of  all  persons,  [This  constitutes  ^general  tear- 
raniij.  If  a  special  warranty  be  desired,  let  the  following  words  be 
added :]  claiming,  by,  from,  or  under  them,  or  any  of  them. 

In  witness,  Sf-c.  [}-'  s.J 

Sealed  and  delivered  >  [l.  s.] 

in  our  presence :       \  [l.  s.] 

[Receipt  for  the  purchase-money,  and  acknowledgment  before  a 
justice,  to  be  in  the  usual  form.] 

FORM  OF  LEASE  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSE  AND  LOT  TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I  ,  of  , 

agree  to  let  and  rent  to  ,  Directors  of  Common  Schools, 

for  district,  in  county,  and  their  successors,  [Here 

insert  the  words  "and  assigns,"  if  it  is  agreed  to  confer  upon  directors 
power  to  assign  the  lease,]  a  house  or  building  in  said  township,  with 
about  of  ground,  adjoining  lands  of  ,  for  the  esta- 

blishment and  support  of  Common  Schools  in  said  district,  according 
to  law,  for  the  term  of  ,  from  the  day  of  ,  at 

the  annual  rent  of  ;  to  be  paid  in  _         payments. 

The  premises  to  be  surrendered  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  in  good 
order — casualties  excepted. 

In  iritness,  4'C.  [l.  s.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  } 
presence  of  us :  \ 

FORM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  AND  TEACHER. 

It  is  agreed  by  and  between  ,  Teacher,  and 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Common  Schools,  of 
district,  in  county,  that  said  shall,  under  the  super- 

vision and  exclusive  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  district, 
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and  their  successors,  teach  in  the  school  house,  or  building,  at  or  near 
,  for  the  term  of  ,  at  and  for  the  cotripensation  of 

,  to  be  paid         ;  reserving  the  right  for  the  Board  of  Directors, 
for  the  time  being,  to  dismiss  said  at  the  end  of  any  month 

[or  quarter]  of  said  term.  The  actual  possession  of  the  said  school 
house  and  building,  and  premises  before  mentioned,  to  remain  and  be 
considered  by  all  j)arties  as  remaining  and  being  at  all  times  in  the 
said  Board  of  Directors  and  their  successors. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  on 
the  day  of  a.  d. 

Witness,  [l.  s.] 

[l.  s.] 

*form  of  certificate  to  a  teachek. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of 
district,  county  of  ,  do  certify  that  having  examined 

who  wishes  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  said  dis- 
trict, we  have  found  him  [or  her]  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  and 
qualified  to  teach  the  following  branches  :  [Here  name  the  branches.] 
Witness  our  hands,  this  day  of  a.  d. 

^    S3       '^  i      School  Directors. 


*  This  certificate  will  be  good  for  one  year  onlj. — [Sec  Supplement  of  1840.] 


GOT 

"  I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  your  letter. 
When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  got  a  chaise  for  town  ;  but  I  got  wet 
through  before  I  got  to  Canterbury  ;  and  I  have  got  such  a  cold  as  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  in  a  hurry.  I  got  to  the  Treasury  about 
noon,  but  first  of  all  I  got  shaved  and  dressed.  I  soon  got  into  the 
secret  of  getting  a  memorial  before  the  Board,  but  I  could  not  get  an 
answer  tiien  ;  however,  I  got  intelligence  from  the  messenger  that  I 
should  most  likely  get  one  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  1  gnt  back 
to  my  inn,  I  got  my  supper,  and  got  to  bed.  Jt  was  not  long  before  I 
got  to  sleep.  When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  I  got  my  breakfast,  and 
then  got  myself  drest,  that  I  might  ^e^  out  in  time  to  get  an  answer  to 
my  memorial.  As  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got  into  the  chaise,  and  got  to 
Canterbur}'^  by  three,  and  about  tea  time  I  got  home.  I  have  got 
nothing  for  you  and  so  adieu." 

Query. — Might  not  some  of  our  patent  book-makers  find  their  labors 
greatly  abridged  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  this  convenient  hade  ?  All  the 
events  in  history,  all  the  facts  in  science,  might  apparently  be  expressed 
■without  the  aid  of  a  single  verb  in  tlie  English  language,  the  omnipotent  get 
excepted. 


A  MAN  will  never  change  his  mind,  if  he  has  no  mind  to  change. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENLARGED  KNOWLEDGE  ON  THE 
PART  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  is  a  very  common  and  pernicious  mistake  to  suppose  that  to  be  a  good 
Teacher,  one  needs  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  books  or  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  the  school — that,  for  instance,  to  teach  English  Grammar,  one  only 
needs  to  be  acquainted  with  English  Grammar  ;  that  to  teach  Arithmetic,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  know  Arithmetic  ;  and  so  of  any  other  branch  of 
common  education.  Now  every  Teacher,  and  every  one,  not  a  Teacher, 
who  is  well  informed,  or  has  had  any  considerable  experience  in  directing 
public  instruction,  know  this  to  be  an  entire  mistake.  Yet,  we  fear,  it  is  a 
mistake  of  much  wider  prevalence  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  one  of 
those  popular  fallacies  which,  originating  in  a  plausible  analogy,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.  In  many  of  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  true,  the  know- 
ledge of  one  branch  or  of  several,  does  not  give  any  advantage  for  the  learning 
or  teaching  of  another.  The  extraordinary  skill  ofour  townsman,  Mr.  Young, 
for  instance,  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  mathematical  and  optical  instruments, 
would  not  make  him  perhaps  any  better  tailor  or  boot  maker,  than  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  never  made  or  seen  a  meridian  circle.  Nor  would  the 
curious  mathematical  problems,  by  which  a  Chesnut  street  tailor  can  make 
a  Chesnut  street  dandy  of  any  shape  the  reigning  mode  requires,  be  of  any 
avail  in  the  art  of  farming,  or  of  mining,  or  a  hundred  others  that  might  be 
named.  In  proportion,  however,  as  any  art  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a 
science,  as  we  rise  into  a  more  elevated  and  intellectual  region,  the  affiliations 
of  all  knowledge  begin  to  show  themselves.  No  man  who  has  learned  one 
thing  can  learn  another  without  feeling  that  he  knows  more  than  he  did  about 
the  first.  No  man  can  be  said  thoroughly  to  know  one  thing,  who  has  made 
that  one  thing  his  sole  object  of  attention.  The  man  who  would  form  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  a  great  city  must  not  only  go  up  and  down  its  streets  and 
alleys,  and  examine  its  minute  details,  but  he  must  go  to  the  surrounding 
heights,  and  from  different  points  get  various  general  views.  We  know 
nothing  in  its  essence,  but  only  in  its  differences,  and  by  comparison.  The 
tnore  extensive  our  knowledge,  therefore,  the  more  we  have  with  w^hich  to 
compare  any  particular  subject.  Who,  that  is  acquainted  with  Algebra,  but 
feels,  that  without  it  his  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  must  have  been  forever 
partial  and  incomplete  1  Who,  that  has  studied  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  any 
other  language  besides  his  own,  but  has  found  new  light  thrown  on  the 
structure  and  meaning  of  his  native  tongue,  which  he  could  never  have  com- 
prehended but  for  that  additional  knowledge?  Who  that  has  had  much  expe- 
rience of  life,  but  has  met  with  numerous  instances  of  persons  of  real  inge- 
nuity and  talent,  who  for  the  want  of  that  enlargement  of  knowledge  which 
would  have  showed  them  the  folly  of  their  course,  have  wasted  their  time  and 
energies  in  foolish  attempts  to  square  the  circle,  or  invent  a  perpetual  motion, 
or  some  similar  folly,  the  result  of  distorted,  one-sided,  contracted  views  of 
things?  What  Teacher  does  not  feel  the  immense  advantage  he  possesses 
when,  in  giving  instruction  on  any  subject,  he  can  draw  illustrations  from 
various  sources  ?     How  is  the  study  of  Geography  clothed  with  interest  to 
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children,  when  tlieir  instructor  has  a  piece  of  history  or  biography,  a  scrap 
of  science,  or  an  anecdote,  to  connect  with  every  town  and  river?  Let  Teachers 
by  all  means,  at  least  in  the  higher  departments  of  instruction,  make,  if  cir- 
cumstances permit,  some  particular  branch  their  favorite,  and  devote  their 
chief  attention  to  that.  But  let  them  not  suppose  that  the  way  to  become 
perfect  in  one  thing  is  to  confine  oneself  absolutely  to  it.  The  human  mind 
abhors  such  confinement.  Nature  in  all  her  operations  contradicts  it.  The 
intellectual  powers  are  social.  This  undivided  and  never  ceasing  micros- 
copic attention  to  a  single  point  has  a  contracting  influence  on  the  mind. 
Enlarge  your  knowledge  therefore.  Devote  yourself  mainly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  one  department  of  knowledge,  but  never  imagine  that  perfection 
in  that  department  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  neglect  of  others.  If  you  have 
nothing  to  teach  but  the  spelling  book  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  you 
will  still  find  no  disadvantage  in  the  possession  of  a  mind  well  stored  with 
various  knowledge,  and  well  disciplined  by  reading  and  study. 


IT. 

"  The  word  it  is  the  greatest  troubler  that  I  know  of  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  so  small,  and  so  convenient,  that  few  are  careful  enough 
in  using  it.  Writers  seldom  spare  this  word.  Whenever  they  are  at 
a  loss  for  either  a  nominative  or  an  adjective  to  their  sentence,  they, 
without  any  ceremony  clap  in  an  it. 

"Never  put  an  it  upon  paper  without  thinking  well  of  what  you  are 
about.  When  T  see  many  its  in  a  page,  I  always  tremble  for  the 
writer." — Cobbett. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OBSERVATORY— THE  TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT 
MOUNTED  AT  LAST. 

We  have  the  very  great  gratification  to  announce  that  the  fine  Ertel  Meri- 
dian Circle  for  observing  the  transits  of  stars,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
in  the  possession  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools,  has  at  length  been 
mounted,  partly  by  an  appropriation  of  the  Controllers  for  that  purpose,  and 
partly  by  private  subscription.  There  were  several  gentlemen  in  this  com- 
munity who  felt  unwilling  that  this  noble  instrument  should  remain  any 
longer  boxed  up  and  useless,  while  there  were  among  us  men  able  and 
anxious  to  use  it  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  arts.  Through 
their  liberality  and  that  of  the  Controllers,  the  work  is  now  finished,  and  our 
Observatory  is  in  complete  working  order.  Philadelphia  has,  if  she  will 
avail  herself  of  it,  the  means  of  getting  the  true  time  with  as  much  exactness 
and  regularity  as  it  is  done  at  Greenwich. 

The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  stone  pier  50  feet  high,  a  few  feet  south  of 
the  Fraunhofer  Equatorial,  so  as  to  use  for  the  northern  view  the  opening  of 
the  dome  that  covers  the  Equatorial.  The  Lukens  sidereal  clock,  on  a  small 
pier  at  the  side,  answers  for  both  instruments.     The  main  pier  is  in  the  form 
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of  a  square  hollow  tower  about  50  feet  high,  arched  over  at  the  top.  On  this 
main  pier  are  three  smaller  ones  :  the  central  pier  supports  the  Equatorial, 
that  on  the  south  side,  which  has  been  just  erected,  supports  the  Transit 
Instrument,  and  the  third  and  smallest,  on  the  south  west,  supports  the  clock. 
The  walls  of  the  main  pier  are  3  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  2l  feet  thick 
at  the  top.  The  wood  work  of  the  dome  and  southern  apartment  are  sup- 
ported by  four  brick  walls,  one  foot  thick,  surrounding  the  main  pier,  but 
insulated  by  two  feet  on  every  side.  This  insulation  extends  ten  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  insulation  of  the  instruments  and  clock  is  so 
complete,  and  the  main  pier  so  massive,  that  no  jar  nor  tremulous  motion  is 
ever  perceptible,  either  from  carriages  in  the  city,  or  from  the  turning  of  the 
dome  (of  about  3  tons  weight)  by  the  rack  work.  The  instruments  have 
a  full  uninterrupted  view  to  the  horizon.  A  north  meridian  mark  placed  a 
few  feet  below  the  horizon,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile,  on  the  brick  wall  of  a  sub- 
stantial building,  serves  to  preserve  the  adjustment  of  the  instruments. 

Thus  far  no  deviations  of  the  instruments  have  been  noticed  greater  than 
those  which  occur  to  instruments  mounted  near  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
the  advantage  of  dryness  is  secured  by  the  elevation. 

The  Observatory  is  now  in  perfect  working  condition.  The  Fraunhofer 
filarmicrometer  attached  to  the  Equatorial,  reads  with  ease  to  the  tenth  part  of 
a  second,  a  quantity  which  in  the  case  of  double  stars  or  other  well  defined 
objects,  may  be  measured  with  perfect  certainty.  The  highest  power  of  the 
instrument  is  about  500,  so  that  the  space  of  a  tenth  of  a  second  is  seea 
under  an  angle  of  50"  which  is  readily  estimated. 

The  Meridian  Circle  is  a  master  piece  of  the  art.  It  has  no  equal  in  the 
country  except  at  Washington.  It  is  about  5  feet  in  length,  and  4  inches  in 
aperture.  Its  circle  of  two  feet  diameter  is  graduated  on  its  silver  limb  so  as 
to  read  by  means  of  4  verniers  each  to  two  seconds.  Single  seconds  may 
readily  be  estimated  by  each  vernier.  The  average  discrepancy  of  the  read- 
ings on  single  verniers  from  the  mean  of  the  four  readings,  is  about  3",  a 
quantity  which  arises  from  a  slight  eccentricity,  almost  inappreciable,  and 
quite  insensible  in  the  mean  of  the  four  readings. 

.  The  graduation  of  the  Ertel  Circle  is  so  perfect,  that  the  application  of  a 
delicate  apparatus,  seldom  detects  an  error  of  more  than  half  a  second  in  the 
position  of  the  streak  made  by   the  graver. 

The  Ertel  Circle  is  perfectly  balanced  in  every  position,  and  presses  in  the 
sockets  that  hold  the  axis  of  rotation  in  every  direction,  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards.  An  instrument  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  would  be  reversed 
with  much  difficulty  but  for  the  aid  of  a  simple  supporter,  somewhat  like  a 
piano  stool,  which  lifts  the  instrument  from  its  sockets  by  a  screw,  and  trans- 
p3rts  it  a  few  feet  on  a  railway,  and  then  rotates  on  a  vertical  shaft,  and 
returning  to  its  place  again  restores  it  to  its  sockets  without  touching  it  with 
the  hand. 

With  such  an  observatory  in  their  possession,  the  Controllers  of  the  Public 
Schools  have  the  means  of  teaching  even  the  most  refined  process  of  modern 
practical  astronomy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  particularly  in  those  departments  in 
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which  their  geographical  position  gives  them  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  the 
great  majority  of  European  Observatories. 


THE  ROCHESTER  CONVENTION. 

During  the  month  of  May,  a  convention  was  held  at  Rochester,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  consisting  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  several 
counties  in  that  State,  many  of  the  town  Superintendents  and  other  friends 
and  advocates  of  popular  education.  Its  sessions  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
the  14lhof  May,  and  continued  for  four  successive  days. 

A  protracted  and  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
Corporal  Punishments. 

The  discussion  arose  upon  the  question  of  adopting  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  as  a  means  of 
school  discipline,  has  no  sanction  but  usage,  and  that  this  convention  wholly 
disapprove  the  practice  and  recommend  its  discontinuance." 

It  was  contended  on  the  one  side  that  this  mode  of  punishment  was  barba- 
rous in  its  origin,  brutish  in  its  character,  and  brutalizing  in  its  effects — 
that  it  was  uimatural  and  unsuited  to  its  ends,  using  physical  force  to  bring 
about  a  moral  object — that  it  was  unnecessary,  as  other  means  could  be  found 
and  had  been  found  capable  of  accomplishing  the  same  end — that  it  did  not 
in  fact  accomplish  the  object  at  which  it  aimed,  as  the  schools  thus  governed 
were  generally  the  worst  governed,  and  the  people  who  were  brought  under 
such  influences,  the  least  capable  of  self-control. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  that  the  best  people  are  generally  in 
favor  of  the  rod  and  ferule — that  its  origin,  so  far  from  being  barbarous,  is 
Scriptural, — that  Solomon  has  said  "  foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  must  bring  it  out" — that  "  moral  suasion" 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  and  control  the  bad  passions  of  men,  much 
less  of  children — that  under  every  system  of  government,  divine  or  human, 
there  must  be  penal  sanctiovs — that  the  Almighty  in  his  government  of  men 
docs  punish,  and  that  physical  as  well  as  mental  sufferings  constitute  a  part 
of  that  punishment — that  a  physician  in  devising  a  remedy  for  a  deep-seated 
disease,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  seek  and  attack  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  system,  in  order  to  rouse  the  system  generally  from  its  torpor,  and  pro- 
mote a  general  healthful  action — that  in  like  manner  one  concerned  with  the 
government  of  moral  agents  sometimes  finds  them  so  far  brutalized  by  other 
causes,  as  to  be  insensible  to  any  appeals  to  reason,  conscience  or  the  affec- 
tions— that  in  such  cases  the  only  scnsilive  part,  the  only  channel  by  which 
they  could  be  reached,  was  the  body — that  bodily  suffering  was  necessary  to 
make  them  feel  and  acknowledge  a  superior,  or  rather  the  svfremacy  of  law^ 
and  that  the  "  birch,"  judiciously  administered,  was  neither  cruel,  nor  bru- 
talizing, but  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  end,  and  that  a  moral  one. 
It  was  contended  too,  that  a  formal  resolution  to  abandon  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment would  have  an  extremely  disorganizing  effect. 
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Prof.  Potter,  who  distinguished  himself  by  a  course  marked  with  great 
moderation  and  discretion  on  all  subjects  that  came  before  the  Convention, 
tliought  that  corporal  punishment  in  schools  was  evidently  on  the  decline, 
that  the  day  might  very  possibly  come  when  it  could  safely  be  dispensed 
with  universally.  He  thought,  however,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  its 
entire  abolition.  He  deprecated  the  action  of  the  Convention  in  the  manner 
proposed,  and  finally  he  offered  as  a  substitute  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  substitution  of  moral  for  physical  punishment  be 
recommended  to  teachers  to  be  adopted  as  rapidly  as  the  preservation  of  good 
order  and  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  will  allow." 

The  next  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Convention  was  that  of 

School  Libraries. 

This  part  of  the  system  does  not  seem  to  possess  all  the  efficiency,  and 
to  accomplish  all  the  good  results  that  were  expected  of  it.  The  state  of  the 
facts  may  be  best  judged  of  from  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  which  seem 
to  have  been  adopted  without  opposition. 

"Whereas  a  deplorable  indifference  prevails  in  many  sections  of  the  state, 
to  the  use,  fate  and  condition  of  the  district  school  libraries,  and  whereas 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  maintaining  this  part  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem are  gaining  strength  from  the  conviction  that  in  many  cases  the  books 
are  now  useless  ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  every  county  superintendent  shall,  in  his  next  annual 
report,  state  to  the  department  not  only  the  condition  of  the  library,  but  the 
average  number  of  volumes  in  use  during  the  year,  that  the  actual  extent  of 
this  indifference  maybe  known,  and  fit  remedies  applied. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  mean  time  it  is  expedient,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  last  report  of  the  Stale  Superintendent,  to  promote 
the  purchase  of  books  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  children,  and  that  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  draw  books  from  the  library,  and  to  read  them  thoroughly, 
by  the  teachers  appropriating  a  part  of  the  afternoon  of  the  semi-monthly 
return  day  to  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  object  and  usefulness  of  the  books 
read." 

A  committee  of  the  convention  was  appointed  to  make  a  report  on  the 

subject  of 

Moral  Insruction. 

After  giving  a  variety  of  useful  and  excellent  remarks,  they  say  in  conclusion, 
"  In  effecting  the  great  result  of  moral  instruction,  a  resort  to  the  Bible 
and  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  will  be  found  of 
the  highest  consequence.  The  daily  opening  of  the  school  with  the  reading 
of  a  select  and  short  portion  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  offering  of  a  short, 
humble  prayer,  will  admirably  fit  both  the  teacher  and  the  children  for  the 
influence  of  moral  suasion  and  rational  government,  as  well  as  for  all  the 
duties  of  the  school.  The  teacher  is  to  show  his  own  cordial  subjection  to  the 
power  of  these  principles." 

There  were  many  other  topics  of  interest  brought  before  the  convention, 
but  we  forbear  giving  further  extracts  at  present.  .    , 
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QUESTIONS 

USED    IN    THE    EXAMINATION    OF    CANDIDATES    FOK    THE    PROFESSORSHIP    OF 
ANCIENT    LANGUAGES    IN    THE  CENTRAL    HIGH  SCHOOL    OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

JUNE  6th  and  7tu,  1844. 

I. 

tEn.  VI,  268— 281. 
Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 
Perque  domes  Ditis  vaciias,  et  inania  regna  : 
Quale  per  incertam  Lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  silvis,  uhi  ca3lum  condidit  umbra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  alra  colorem. 
^      Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primisquc  in  faucibus  Orel,  ,. 

Luctus  et  ultriccs  posucre  cubilia  Cume  ; 
Pallcntcsquc  habitant  Morbi,  tristisque  Scnecfus, 
Et  Metus,  et  malesuada  Fames,  ac  turpis  Egcstas; 
Terribiles  visu  format ;  Letumque,  Labosque  ; 
Turn  consanguineus  Lcti  Sopor;  et  mala  mentis 
Gaudia  ;  mortiferumque  adverso  in  limine  BcUum, 
Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami,  et  Discordia  demens, 
Vipereum  crinem  vittis  innexa  cruentis. 

1.  Translate  the  above  passage. 

2.  Write  a  page  of  verbal  and  grammatical  criticism  upon  such  words  or 
phrases  in  the  passage,  as  seem  most  to  need  elucidation. 

3.  Write  two  pages  of  comment,  such  as  you  would  give  in  illustrating 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage  to  a  class  of  pupils. 

4.  Draw  the  plan  of  a  Roman  house,  so  far  as  to  show  what  and  where 
the  vestibulum  was.  Show  the  propriety  and  meaning  of  adverso,  as 
applied  to  limine,  and  also  ol'  fancibiis,  as  descriptive  of  the  place. 

II- 
HoR.  Sat.  in  Avaros,  1 — 19. 

Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortcm 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objeeerit,  ilia 
Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes? 
O  fortunati  mcrcafores  !  gravis  annis 
Miles  ait,  mullo  jam  fractus  membra  labore. 
Contra  mercator,  navim  jactantibus  austris. 
Militia  est  potior !  Quidenim?  Concurrilur;  horjE 
Memento  aut  cita  mors  vcnit  aut  victoria  lajta. 
Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumquepcritus. 
Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.  ,         ' 

Ille,  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est. 
Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe.  ■■ 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem  '      " 

Delassare  valent  Fabium.     Ne  te  morer,  audi 
Quo  rem  deducam.     Si  quis  Deus,  En  ego,  dicat, 
Jam  faciam  quod  vultis  :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
Mercator:  tu,  consultus  modo,  rusticus  :  hinc  vos, 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus.     Eia, 
Quid  slatis?— Nolint.  ., 

1.  Translate  the  foregoing  passage. 

2.  Write  a  page  of  comment  upon  grammatical  peculiarities  in  it. 
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3.  Write  two  pages  upon  the  general  scope  of  the  passage,  and  the  beauty 
of  particular  expressions. 

4.  What  change,  since  the  days  of  Horace,  would  seem,  from  the  10th 
line,  to  have  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  one  of  the  learned  professions? 

5.  Nolint — Why  in  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  What  change  would  it  make, 
in  the  construction  and  meaning,  to  read,  "  nolunl,"  as  is  done  in  some 
editions  ? 

6.  Quote  any  authorities  that  may  occur  to  your  recollection,  apart  from 
the  present  passage,  tor  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in  the  following  words  : 
dicat,  clamat,  valent. 

7.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  italicised  in  the  following  words  : 
latera,  s?/per,  gfmitus,  torus,  donum,  dt/pes,  crateres,  cineres,  vinum. 

8.  Explain  the  words  nomen,  praenomen,  cognomen,  and  agnomen,  with 
an  example. 

9.  Explain  and  distinguish  the  following  synonymes  : 

novus,  recens. 

nemo,  nullus. 

pauper,  indigens,  mendicus,  inops. 

socius,  sodalis. 

civitas,  urbs,  oppidum. 

jus,  fas,  lex, 

crimen,  culpa,  delictum,  peccatum. 

III. 
Demosthenes  de  Corona. 

EttI  a^^flvns;  'Hpo-rvB-av,  /^yivoi  ''LXce,<pr,^oXtCj)ioT    'iy.rri  ^B-ivovroi;,  <pv>[~?^i  Trpvrccr- 

xctreiXiiipi  ^oAf<5  TwV  atrrvyeirovuv,  T/va;  ^i  'jo^9-ei,  y,sip»>ixi.a,  S'e,  cTt  t»j»  Att/x;j» 
TTctpxTKivaC^sTui  TTdad'/iyveTB'xi,  Trap'  oi^iv  r^'/ov/icivoi;  Taj  r^/^ceripag  FVfS'r^Kctij 
y.cti  rovi  opx-ovi  Xvtiv  £7r//3a>A£T«<  xal  tjjv  elpr^vy,]!,    Trccpct^aiva/v   Ta?  Kotva^  Tnyriii' 

oi»X'c^oiTc(,i^  y.ai  ■Trapxx.ccX^i.a-ovo-if  etvTov,  inuKtcrrot  f^iv  Tjjv  Trpbi  Tjl^ai  ufMVOtu* 
•cidTyipslv  Kiti,  Ta;  a-vvS-y^KXi'  li  ^i  y.yj^  vrpii  rb  (iouXev~ctTB-at  Jovvxt  ^poiiov  rtj  ttuXh, 
Kxl  ras  avopf^ag  Troiro-aiy-Sxi  f^-i^^i  T6v  &xpy);XiujVOi  ^Jjvoj.  k.t.X, 

1.  Translate  the  foregoing  passage. 

2.  In  what  dialect  is  it?     Turn  it  into  Doric,  also  into  Ionic. 

3.  (KTy^  (ZiB-ivovToi — Explain  the  Ellipsis,  and  give  a  literal  translation. 
— Give  the  Greek  mode  of  forming  the  Calendar. — What  days  of  the  month 
are  expressed  by  the  following  phrases  :  tvvj  xcci,  viu,   'iKTyj  ittl  ^eKdr')^,  hvary 

4.  <pvx?^i — Explain  the  Attic  (^vXnl  and  S'r^/Lcai. 

.5.  7rpvrciv(ov!r)]i — Give  the  etymology  of  this  word,  and  so  much  of  the 
Athenian  polity  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  here. 

6.  ^itiKri  x»l  TrpxTijyZv  yva'A.-/j — Explain  this  by  reference  to  the  constitu- 
of  the  Athenian  Commonwealth. 

7.  7r6.\!,i — What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  TtoXii  and  ao-rv  ? 
What  are  the  coi responding  Latin  synonymes  ?  Give  the  derivation  and 
primary  meaning  o[  atrrvyuTovuvl 
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8.  TTotpcic-Kivd^ereti — Show  the  force  of  the  middle  voice. 

9.  ^e^ox^'^i — Ex])Iain  the  construction. 

10.  Trpts-Qeii — Explain  the  diflcrcnce  between  Trptc-^vi  and  ^tu^of. 

11.  oi'rivei — Why  not  simply  oil 

12.  Trpbi  To  (2ovXivTX(r^tici — Explain  the  construction,  also  show  the  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  ^ovhtvj-xT^xt  and  jlovKcv^rui. 

IV. 

Translate  into  Greek  the  following  passage  : 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  hands  which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station 
to  which  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God,  entitle  them,  a  decent  res- 
pect to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires,  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation." 

V. 
Iliad,  Lib.  i.  22—32. 

Ev.y  d>iAa;  ^fv  wavTc;  tTCV^r/^yjirxv  'Ay^otioi^ 
Alail<rB-ctl  S-'  Icprix,  xctl  ayKrM  ^t^B-cll  aTroivot.' 
'AAA   ov)c   ArpdS'Y)  'Ayctf^if^vovt  rjvS'a.ve  S-f^co, 
'AAAa  xXKiii  a<pici,  xpxrcpov  S"  iTri  ftCS-ov  t'rfAAev* 

Mri  ere,  ytpov,  xoi,A>i5-/v  ey^j  Trxpa  vv/Vri  Ki^eiu, 
'H  vijv  J"/j.9-i;vovt',  rj  vcrrtpov  alrii  iovrec  ! 
M^j  Vv  rot  ov  y^peci(rfjLV  crKyjirTpov  Kcti  (rrtfi.i^ct  Seoio, 
Trjv  S'lycj  oil  Xv<7-i),  Trpiv  ulv  y.xi  yrjpxi  tTretoif 
'Hft,;rt^ci  ivi  otxQ,  iv  " Aoye'C,  zijXoSi  Trdrpr^i, 

'ItToV   £T9/;^0/ttf  VJJV,   KXi  ifMV   XtX'"'   a.vTtooi'^'av' 

'AAA'  IB-I,  f^rj  jK.'  iptSi^s,  crx:l>repoi  ai  K£  vitjcit  / 

1.  Translate  the  above  passage. 

2.  h^x — What  is  the  prose  form  of  (his  adverb?  What  are  the  corres- 
ponding  adverbs  for  thither  and  whither  1 

3.  ahXii — Why  not  jTffoi  ? 

4.  ftfv — What  and  where  is  the  apodosis  ? 

6.  iTTfutpr^y.YiTm — Why  is  the  first  A.  tense  used  here  ?  Give  the  etymol- 
ogy, and  show  the  force  of  fVt. 

6.  al^ilo-^xi — Why  are  there  two  accents  on  this  word  ?  Explain  the  dif- 
ference between  accent  and  quantity,  and  the  deviation  of  the  moderns  from 
the  ancients  in  this  respect.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  accents  first  intro- 
duced ?  What  is  the  orgin  of  the  circumflex  accent?  What  are  enclitics  ? 
Name  them. 

7.  ieprix — What  is  the  difference  between  lipivi,  f^dvrii,  and  dp>irrip  ? 

8.  ayXxa. — Give  its  etymology. 

9.  S^sz^ai— What  is  peculiar  in  the  form  ?     Why  is  this  tense  used  ? 

10.  aTToivx — Give  its  etymology. 

11.  rAxve — From  what  short  root  is  the  word  av^uvn)  derived?  What  is 
the  formula  for  making  these  long  forms  ?  Give  examples  of  other  verbs 
similarly  formed  from  short  roots. — Why  is  the  imperfect  tense  used  and  not 
the  aorist  ? 

12.  ^v,u.'^ — What  is  the  difference  between  Iv/^bi,  v6oi  and  <p§r^v,  and  the 
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rhetorical  propriety  of  the  term  used  here  ?     How  would  the  sense  be  affected 
by  reading  $v/^c^  as  a  paroxytone? 

13.  fi.ri  <re,  yspay  x.t.a. — Why  is  ft^  used  and  not  ei,  as  in  the  8th  line? 
What  is  the  difference  between  fi?J  and  ov,  and  in  what  cases  are  they  res- 
pectively used  ?  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  such  phrases  as 
the  following  :   ju-rj  api^ov  aovvcti,  and  aix  u^iXov   ^ovyxs. 

14.  x.oi\rjTiv — Explain  the  form. 

15.  YiivFi — Give  the  cases  of  this  word. 

16.  Aus-iw — How  would  the  sense  be  affected  by  reading  >iva-6f^xt  ? 

17.  ^(» — What  is  to  be  remarked  of  it? 

18.  tcTTov — Give  its  derivation  and  meaning.  What  other  meanings  has  it 
besides  the  one  here?  How  are  those  meanings  all  traced  to  the  original 
word?     Give  the  composition  and  meaning  of  to-rafTox};. 

19.  iTTotxof^yfiv — Show  the  propriety  of  this  term  in  connection  with  la-rov. 
What  custom  is  alluded  to  in  these  words  ? 

20.  £.*i6v — Is  the  use  of  f>6?  in  this  line,  and  r;i^£Tipoi  in  the  line  previous, 
entirely  arbitrary  ? 

21.  vivjott — What  is  to  be  remarked  of  its  form?  What  is  the  Attic  form 
for  the  same  ?     By  what  successive  steps  was  the  Attic  form  reached  ? 

21.  What  is  the  fifth  foot  in  the  second  line?  What  is  the  rule  for  the 
quantity  of«e<  in  ^i^B-ctil 

23,  Write  one  or  more  Greek  Hexameters,  with  or  without  sense. 

24.  What  instance  of  tmesis  occurs  in  the  passage  translated? 

VI. 

1.  What  theory  has  been  broached  in  modern  times  in  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems  ?  Who  was  the  principal  propagator  of 
that  theory  ?     What  is  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it  ? 

2.  Name  the  Greek  authors,  whose  works  remain,  from  Homer  down  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  classifying  and  characterizing  them,  and 
giving  them  in  chronological  order.  Give  a  catalogue  of  the  works  ofXeno- 
phon. 

3.  Who  was  Aristarchus  ?  When  and  where  did  he  live,  and  what 
signal  service  did  he  render  to  Homer? 

4.  What  services  were  done  to  Greek  literature  by  Hesychius?  Suidas  ? 
Ulpian  ?  the  Scholiasts  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  recension  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author? 

6.  Explain  the  distribution  ofMSS.  into  autographs  and  apographs. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  What  are  the  signs 
of  antiquity  in  a  Greek  MS.?  What  are  paUmpsests  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  an  Editio  Princeps  ?  an  Aldine  Edition?  a  Vario- 
rum Edition?  a  Delphin  Edition?  a  Bipontine?  an  Elzevir? 


For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 
To  THE  Editor. — The  arithmetical  question,  stated  below,  is  found, 
in  substance,  in  Emerson's  Arithmetic,  Part  III.  page  113.  It  has 
received  from  the  author,  two  answers,  in  two  different  editions  of  his 
key.  Neither  of  these  answers  do  I  believe  to  be  correct.  Several 
teachers  who  have  undertaken  to  solve  this  question,  still  bring  out 
diflerent  results.     Now  my  wish  is,  to  propose  this  question  to  your 
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arithmcfical  readers, — whether  teachers,  bankers  or  merchanfs, — for 
their  solution.  And  1  request,  as  a  favor,  that  you  will  publish  their 
answers.  With  your  permission,  I  will,  in  some  future  number,  pub- 
lish in  the  Journal  my  solution  :  unless  in  the  mean  time,  some  one  of 
your  correspondents  shall  have  furnished  a  preferable  one.  Or  if 
you  please,  you  may  publish  it  immediately.  I  still  wish  to  see  how 
Mr.  Emerson's  answers  are  brought  out. 

Petrus  Pjjdagggus. 

A  young  mechanic,  having  no  acquaintance  with  banks,  being 
about  to  establish  himself  in  business,  requested  a  merchant,  his  rela- 
tion, to  lend  him  spme  money  fov  that  purpose.  The  merchant  con- 
senting, got  his  own  note  for  81000  payable  in  3  months,  discounted 
at  a  bank,  at  the  accustoined  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and 
he  immediately  put  the  money  which  he  received  for  his  note,  into 
the  hands  of  the  mechanic,  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  the  principal,  and  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
merchant  kept  the  money  from  the  bank  one  year,  by  renewing  his 
note  every  three  months,  and  paying  in  the  required  bank  discount. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  mechanic  paid  the  merchant  principal  and 
interest  according  to  agreement:  and  the  merchant  took  up  his  note 
at  the  bank.  Has  the  merchant  gained  or  lost  by  this  transaction  ? 
If  either,  how  much? 

In  this  example,  interest  on  the  several  discounts  paid  into  the  bank 
must  be  reckoned  as  so  much  loss  to  the  merchant. 

SOLUTION. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  first  diiliculty  which  occurs,  is  to 
make  from  one  year  of  305  days,  four  quarters  of  U3  days  each. 
Many  have  supposed  that  the  part  of  the  question  which  supposes  this 
to  be  possible,  renders  the  whole  absurd,  and  on  this  supposition  liave 
declined  to  trouble  themselves  for  a  solution.  I  do  not  pretenrl  that  I 
can  crowd  4  times  93,  or  372  days,  into  a  year  of  3J5  days;  but 
still  I  think  I  can  show  how  according  to  bank  customs,  a  borrower  of 
money  from  a  bank  will  be  compelled  to  pay  interest  for  4  quarters  of 
93  days  each,  though  he  has  had  the  money  in  possession  only  305 
days.  To  make  this  palpably  evident,  I  will  state  a  series  of  transac- 
tions in  banking,  which,  if  they  did  not  actually  occur  in  the  times 
and  manner  stated,  might  have  done  so. 

Some  time  in  December,  1842,  the  mechanic  alluded  to  in  my  ques- 
tion, asked  of  the  merchant  the  loan  as  therein  staled,  stating  that 
he  wanted  the  money  on  or  before  New  Year's  day.  The  merchant 
having  ascertained  at  the  bank  that  he  could  be  accommodated  to 
the  extent  of  81000,  drew  a  note  for  that  sum,  and  was  about  dating 
it  January  1,  1843,  but  observing  that  that  day  was  Sunday,  he 
inserted  the  dale  December  31,  1842,  which  was  Saturday  :  and  on 
that  day  he  received  on  his  note  $934. .50  being  flOOO,  less  the  dis- 
count for  93  days.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  sum  of 
$981.50  the  merchant  put  it  without  diminution  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
mechanic,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan  together  with  interest  at  G  per  cent. 

iSome  time  before  the  arrival  at  maturity  of  the   merchant's  first 
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note,  he  received  a  bank  notice  tiiathis  note  would  become  due  April 
1,  that  being  the  last  day  of  grace.  On  counting  up  the  dnys  in  the 
Almanac  (Tday  in  December,  31  in  January,  28  in  February,  31  in 
March,  and  2  in  April.)  the  merchant  found  that  the  93rd  day  would 
fall  upon  April  2,  but  that  day  being  S/uidaij  he  acquiesced  in  the 
bank  custom  of  canceHing  his  note  the  day  previous,  and  paying  in 
815.50  for  the  discount  ot''  his  note  for  the  2nd  quarter.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  payment  of  this  second  note  became  due  on  Sunday, 
the  2nd  July  :  of  'the  third  on  Sunday,  October  1  ;  and  of  the  fourth 
on  Sunday," December  31,  he  was  compelled  to  renew  or  pay  up  his 
note  on  the  day  previous.  On  the  30th  December,  therefore,  (the  last 
business  day  of  the  year)  the  mechanic,  with  a  laudable  punctuality, 
paid  the  principal  of'the  loan  8981.50  and  the  interest  $59.07,  amount- 
ing to  81043.57;  and  the  merchant  cancelled  his  note  at  the  bank  by 
paying  in  81000,  which  closed  the  whole  transaction. 

I  will  here  give  a  more  condensed  view  of  all  these  transactions. 
December  31,  1842,  Mr.  A.  B.  merchant  received  from  the  bank, 
^1000  discount  off,  |984.50      ^ 

April  1,  1843,  "  "         paid  to  the  bank 

discount  for  2nd  quarter,  15.50 

July  I,  1843,  "  "         paid  to  the  bank 

discount  for  3rd  quarter,  15.50 

September,  30,  1843,  "  "         paid  to  the  bank 

discount  for  4th  quarter,  15.50 

And  December  30, 1843     "  "         paid  to  the  bank  1000.00 

$1046.50 
When  a  man  pays  money  away,  he  not  only  loses  the 
money  paid,  but  also  all  its  interest  for  the  future  ;  and 
as  the  question  requires  that  we  take  into  the  account 
the  loss  to  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  interest  of  the 
several  discounts  paid  to  the  bank,  we  will  proceed  to 
calculate  and  date  these  losses. 

As  the  merchant  failed  to  receive,  or  in  other  words 
paid  15.50  to  the  bank  for  the  discount  of  the  first  note, 
the  interest  for  this  sum  from  December  31  to  December 
31,  360  days,  and  grace,  that  is  363  days,  is  80.93775 

The  interest  on  the  2nd  payment,  273  days,  .70525 

The  interest  on  the  3rd  payment,  183  days,  '      '       .47275 

The  interest  on  the  4th  payment,  93  days,  .24025 

As  these  payments  accrued  to  the  bank,  they  may  all  be 

considered  as  paid  to  it  1048.856 

The  mechanic   paid  (Dec.  30,  1843)  principal  $986.50, 

interest  $59.07,  1043.57 


Making  the  loss  to  the  merchant  by  this  transaction,  85.286 


"  A  LEARNED  doctor  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  fight  lacing  is  a 
public  benefit,  as  it  kills  off  the  foohsh  girls,  and  leaves  the  wise  ones 
for  women." 
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For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR, 

Is  generally  defined  to  be,  "  The  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the 
Ensli^h  language  with  propriety." 

Shall  we  ask",  What  is  -propj'iety  in  speech?  What  is  grammatical 
accuracy  ?  Is  it  cuslom\\\\.\\ou.\.  consistency  ?  Or,  is  it  custom  controlled 
by  consistency  ? 

If  consistency  has  any  thing  to  do  with  propriety  in  the  use  of 
words,  (and  I  contend  that  it  has,)  then,  it  would  appear,  from  what 
is  generally  spoken  and  written,  that  many  of  us  have  not  the  'gram- 
mar,' or  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  our  language  with  propriety. 

To  give  the  argument,  under  this  position,  a  tangible  form,  I  shall 
select  from  the  "  Common  School  Journal,"  a  few  examples  of  the 
indiscriminate  and  inconsistent  use  of  certain  inflections  of  the  verb, 
as  well  as  of  other  discrepancies  in  the  common  practice  of  speech. 

I  shall  notice  the  page  from  which  the  quotations  are  made,  and 
mark  the  examples  with  the  word  right  or  wrong. 

Page. 

5.  •'  To  the  experiments  made  and  mahing'^ — right. 
30.  "  The  dead  were  being  restored  to  life" — wrong. 
83.  "  Great  efforts  are  making'' — right. 
109.  "  A  new  continent  is  peopling" — right. 

20.  "  If  she  spe/ls  a  word  wrong" — right.  '  • 

21.  "  If  it  be  a  girl" — wrong. 

23.  "  If  it  zs  noticed  publicly" — right. 
23.  "  If  a  case  come  up"  — wrong. 

23.  "  This,  unless  there  is  great  caution,  will  be  the  case" — right. 

24.  "As  if  it  icere  a  matter  of  course" — wrong. 

25.  "  If  a  fault  prevails  in  school,  one  teacher  will  scold,  &c,  until 

his  scholars  are  tired" — right. 

26.  "  Evil  consequences  will  result  unless  the  teacher  manages  it 

so" — right. 
29.  "  Were  it  so — 30,  if  it  were  not  so" — wrong. 
35.  "  If  four  male  teachers  are  employed,  &c.,  each  of  the  schools 

may  be  kept" — right. 
35.  "If  the  central  point  happen  to  be  populous" — wrong. 
41.  "  If  this  6e  true" — wrong. 
44.  "  If  any  doubt  arises" — right. 

58.  "  If  she  loere  asked" — wrong.  .       .  -  ^          . 

58.  "  If  any  question  is  deferred" — right. 
61.  "  If  she  catch  her  teacher  in  a  mistake" — wrong. 
61.  "  If  a  chair /s  broken" — right. 
55.  "  Whetlier  ii  be  regarded  as  valuable" — wrong. 

58.  "  Whether  she  really  undersUinds" — right. 

59.  "She  asked  /fthat  loere  left  or  right" — wrong. 
59.  "  If  she  thought  a  friend  was  to  be  absent" — right. 

66.  "  See  //"he  can  still  point  out  the  word" — wrong.  , 

105.  "  Take  notice  whether  it  is  in  good  repair" — right. 

68.  "  Inquire  whether  it  be  really  necessary" — wrong. 
08.  "  If  the  object  is  presented" — right. 

69.  "  If  these  views  6e  correct" — wronjc. 
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75.  "If explanations  arc  needed" — right. 

77.  *'  If  it  be  not  considered  too  assuming" — wrong. 

78.  •'  If  an  adverb  precede  trorth" — wrong. 

85.  "If  this  were  all  the  teacher  required" — wrong. 
89.  "If  after,  &c.  it  is  found  to  work  badly"— right. 

89.  "  That,  only  a  portion,  &c.  should  be  paid"— right. 

29.  "  That,  rooms— 6e  made  very  close" — wrong. 

40.  "  That  the  recitation  is  not  too  wearisome" — right. 

90.  "  That  no  township  he  made" — wrong. 
90.  "  If  it  be  small  enough" — wrong. 

100.  "If  we  are  wise  enough" — right. 

104.  "  If  this  be  thoroughly  made,  &c." — wrong. 

104.  "  Tiiere  will  be  a  harvest,  whether  we  are  at  the  in-gathering 

or  not" — right. 
10.5.  "He  will  fail  to  affect,  if  he  does  not  disgust"— right. 

105.  "  If  the  teacher  call  upon  a  class  to  read" — wrong. 

106.  "  If  they  are  required  to  write" — right. 

30.  "  It  seemed  as  though  I  icere  standing" — wrong. 
46.  "As  //"their  minds  were— empty  cups" — right. 
90.  "  Unless  he  shall  have  been  examined" — wrong. 

105.  "  After  the  school  has  begun" — right. 

31.  "  Lowering  the  upper  sash  is  the  heller  method" — wrong. 
Whatever  is  heller  than  any  one  with  which  it  is  compared,  is  the 

best  of  all  that  are  taken  into  the  comparison,  from  two  to  any  num- 
ber. This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  common  sense,  and  common 
business  of  men.  For  instance— The  auctioneer  who  sells  to  the 
highest  bidder,  must,  in  many  instances,  make  no  sales,  or  unlawful 
ones,  if  three  bidders  at  least  are  required  to  make  the  highest  bid. 

But,  the  natural  principles  of  speech,  in  connection  with  consist- 
ency, regulate  these  matters  better  than  the  grammar  book. 

The  foregoing  examples,  with  several  other  irregularities  which 
might  have  been  noticed,  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  custom,  or  "repu- 
table usage"  in  speaking  and  writing  our  language. 

It  is  matter  of  astonishment  with  me,  how  authors  regard  custom  as 
the  foundation  of  their  grammar,  when  there  is  no  regularity  in  the 
custom  ;  or,  how  they  suppose  "  granmiar  derives  its  authority  from 
the  accuracy  with  which  it  determines  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the 
usage  of  good  writers  and  speakers,"  when  the  iv consistency  of  these 
good  writers  and  speakers  forbids  any  accurate  determination  in  the 
case. 

I  cannot  receive  the  doctrine  of  imitation  in  grammar,  when  every 
discourse  that  I  hear,  and  almost  every  page  that  I  read,  is  marred 
by  Lilly's  and  King  Henry's  indiscriminate  and  inconsistent  use  of 
certain  inflections  of  the  verb.  Neither  can  I  be  persuaded,  that 
grammar  is  an  "  invention," — that  "  its  principles  have  been  adopted 
by  general  consent,"  while  I  know  that  language  has  laws  paramount 
to  the  inventions  of  men;  and,  that  common  consent  can  never  make 
order  of  confusion,  or  consistency  of  what  is  absolutely  inconsistent. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  notice  more  grammatical  accuracy  in  the 
Common  School  Journal,  than  I  find  in  other  reading  of  the  same 
amount.  The  instances  of  correct  declarative  form  are  probably  ten 
to  one  of  the   inconsistent,  called   "  subjunctives."     Still,  it  is  quite 
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apparent  that  we  need  a  reformation— that  the  subject  of  propriety 
in  speaking  and  writing,  demands  attention.  And  it  is  hoped  that  an 
exhibition  of  prevaiHng  irregularities  may  be  the  menns  of  bringing 
the  matter  under  examination,  and  of  promoting  improvement  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  language. 


"Reaping  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  mntpriah  of  knowledge,  it 
is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  rwnindtivg 
Jiind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  col- 
lections ;  unless  we  chew  them  over  again,  they  will  not  give  us 
strength  and  nourishment." 


GEOGRAPHY    AS    IT    WAS. 


Some  of  our  younger  readers  may  find  instruction  as  well  as  amusement 
in  examining  the  map  on  the  opposite  page,  which  gives  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  the  state  of  Geographical  science  as  it  existed  about  seventeen  centuries 
ago. 

In  early  ages,  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  plain,  and  the  ocean 
an  immense  stream  which  flowed  around  it  and  thus  returned  back  into  itself. 
A  striking  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  earlier  Greek  tribes  in  regard  to 
the  Geography  even  of  the  countries  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  their  own,  is 
furnished  by  their  accounts  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Those  renowned 
adventurers,  the  Argonauts,  are  described  as  departing  by  the  Hellespont  and 
Euxine,  and  returning  by  the  straits  of  Hercules,  (Gibraltar.) 

"  In  later  times,  however,  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Athenians  cor- 
rected these  errors.  Their  ship  sailed  through  the  seas  to  the  east  of  Europe 
and  brought  home  such  accurate  information,  that  we  find  the  description  of 
these  seas  and  the  neighbouring  coast  nearly  as  perfect  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
writers.  The  expedition  of  Clearchus  into  Asia,  related  in  the  Anabasis  oC 
Xenophon,  and  still  more  that  of  Alexander,  gave  the  Greeks  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  distant  regions  of  the  east. — The  west  of  Europe 
was  visited  and  described  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  penetrated  even  to  the 
British  Islands. 

"  All  the  astronomical  and  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  was 
embodied,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  in  two  principal  works  by  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy.  From  these  we  derive  our  information  respecting  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  the  attainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  geog- 
raphy. 

"  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  known  by  name  ;  an  imper- 
fect sketch  of  India  limits  their  eastward  progress  ;  the  dry  and  parched 
deserts  of  Africa  prevented  their  advance  to  the  south  ;  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  limited  the  known  world  on  the  west.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
the  countries  within  these  limits  were  perfectly  known  ;  we  find,  that  even 
within  these  narrow  boundaries,  there  were  several  nations,  of  whom  the 
ancient  geographers  knew  nothing  but  the  name." 
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A    TASTE    FOR    READING. 

«'  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness 
and  chcerfuhiess  to  me  through  Hfe,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  how- 
ever things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would 
be  a  taste  for  reading.  I  spcaiv  of  it  of  course  only  as  a  worldly 
advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  as  superseding  or  deroga- 
ting from  the  higher  olficc  and  surer  and  stronger  panoply  of  religious 
principles — -but  as  a  taste,  an  amusement,  and  a  mode  of  pleasurable 
gratification.  Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it, 
and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you 
put  into  his  hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him 
in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of  history,  with  the 
wisest,  the  wittiest,  with  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest 
characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You  make  him  a  denizen 
of  all  nations,— a  cotemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world  has  been  cre- 
ated for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should  take  a 
higher  and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in 
thought  with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  aver- 
age of  humanity. — Si?'  John  Herschell. 


IMPORTANCE    OF   GRAMMAR. 

*'  In  the  immense  field  of  knowledge,  innumerable  are  the  paths, 
and  Grammar  is  the  gate  of  entrance  to  them  all.  And  if  grammar 
is  so  useful  in  the  attaining  of  knowledge,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  possessor  to  communicate,  by  writing,  that 
knowledge  to  others,  without  which  communication  the  possession 
must  be  comparatively  useless  to  himself  in  many  cases,  and,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

"  The  actions  of  men  proceed  from  their  thoughts.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  co-operation,  the  concurrence,  or  the  consent,  of  others, 
■we  must  communicate  our  thoughts  to  them.  The  means  of  this 
communication  are  words ;  and  grammar  teaches  us  how  to  mahe  use 
of  words.  Therefore,  in  all  the  ranks,  degrees,  and  situations  of  life, 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  grammar  must  be  useful ; 
in  some  situations  it  must  be  necessary  to  the  avoiding  of  really  inju- 
rious errors;  and  in  no  situation  which  calls  on  man  to  place  his 
thoughts  upon  paper,  can  the  possession  of  it  fail  to  be  a  source  of  self- 
gratulation,  or  the  want  of  it  a  cause  of  mortification  and  sorrow." 


LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 


Wr  resume  the  account  of  this  interesting  child.  The  remarks  which 
follow  arc  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  were  written  after  Laura  had 
been  under  his  care  two  years  and  four  months.  She  was  then  just  eleven 
years  old. 

She  seems  to  have  also  a  remarkable  degree  of  conscientiousness, 
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for  one  of  her  age  ;  she  respects  the  rights  of  others,  and  will  insist 
upon  her  own. 

She  is  fond  of  acquiring  property,  and  seems  to  have  an  idea  of 
ownership  of  things  which  she  has  long  since  laid  aside,  and  no  longer 
uses.  She  has  never  been  known  to  take  any  thing  belonging  to 
another;  and  never  but  in  one  or  two  instances  to  tell  a  falsehood, 
and  then  only  under  strong  temptation.  Great  care,  indeed,  has  been 
taken,  not  to  terrify  her  by  punishment,  or  to  make  it  so  severe,  as  to 
tempt  her  to  avoid  it  by  duplicity,  as  chjidren  so  often  do. 

VVhen  she  has  done  wrong,  her  teacher  lets  her  know  that  she  is 
grieved,  and  the  tender  nature  of  the  child  is  shown  by  the  ready 
tears  of  contrition,  and  the  earnest  assurances  of  amendment,  with 
which  she  strives  to  comfort  those  whom  she  has  pained. 

VVhen  she  has  done  anything  wrong,  and  grieved  her  teacher,  she 
does  not  strive  to  conceal  it  from  her  httle  companions,  but  communi- 
cates it  to  them,  tells  them  "  it  is  wrong,''  and  says,  "Doctor'  cannot 
love  icrong  girl." 

When  she  has  any  thing  nice  given  to  her,  she  is  particularly  desi- 
rous that  those  who  happen  to  be  ill,  or  afflicted  in  any  way,  should 
share  it  with  her,  although  they  may  not  be  those  whom  she  particu- 
larly loves  in  other  circumstances;  nay,  even  if  it  be  one  whom  she 
dislikes  !  She  loves  to  be  employed  in  attending  the  sick,  and  is  most 
assiduous  in  her  simple  attentions,  and  tender  and  endearing  in  her 
demeanor. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  former  reports,  that  she  can  distinguish 
different  degrees  of  intellect  in  others,  and  that  she  soon  regarded 
almost  with  contempt,  a  new  comer,  when,  after  a  few  days,  she  dis- 
covered her  w'eaknessof  mind.  This  unamiable  part  of  her  character 
has  been  more  strongly  developed  during  the  past  year. 

She  chooses  for  her  friends  and  companions,  those  children  who 
are  intelligent,  and  can  talk  best  with  her:  and  she  evidently  dislikes 
to  be  with  those  who  are  deficient  in  intellect,  unless,  indeed,  she  can 
make  them  serve  her  purposes,  which  she  is  evidently  inclined  to  do. 
She  takes  advantage  of  them,  and  makes  them  wait  upon  her,  in  a 
manner  that  she  knows  she  could  not  exact  of  others  ;  and  in  various 
ways  she  shows  her  Saxon  blood. 

She  is  fond  of  having  other  children  noticed  and  caressed  by  the 
teachers,  and  those  whom  she  respects ;  but  this  must  not  be  carried 
too  far,  or  she  becomes  jealous.  She  wants  to  have  her  share,  which, 
if  not  the  lion's,  is  the  greater  part ;  and  if  she  does  not  get  it,  she  says, 
"  My  mother  ivill  love  ?ne." 

Her  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong,  that  it  leads  her  to  actions 
which  must  be  entirely  incomprehensible  to  her,  and  which  can  give 
her  no  other  pleasure  than  the  gratification  of  an  internal  faculty. 
She  has  been  known  to  sit  for  half  an  hour,  holding  a  book  before 
her  sightless  eyes,  and  moving  her  lips,  as  she  has  perceived  seeing 
people  do  when  reading. 

She  one  day  pretended  that  her  doll  was  sick,  and  went  through  all 
the  motions  of  tending  it,  and  giving  it  medicine;  she  then  put  it 
carefully  to  bed,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  its  feet,  laughing 
all  the  time  most  heartily.  When  I  came  home,  she  insisted  upon  my 
going  to  see  it,  and  feel  its  pulse ;  and  when  I  told  her  to  put  a  blister 
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to  its  back,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly,  and  almost  screamed 
with  delight. 

Her  social  feelings  and  her  afTections  are  very  strong;  and  when 
she  is  sitting  at  \vori\,  or  at  her  studies,  by  the  side  of  one  of  her  little 
friends,  she  will  break  off  from  her  task,  every  few  moments,  to  hug 
and  kiss  them,  with  an  earnestness  and  warmth  that  is  touching  to 
behold. 

When  left  alone  she  occupies  and  apparently  amuses  herself,  and 
seems  quite  contented  ;  and  so  strong  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency 
of  thought  to  put  on  the  garb  of  language,  that  she  often  soliloquises 
in  iha  finger'  language,  slow  and  tedious  as  it  is.  But  it  is  only  when 
alone,  that  she  is  quiet;  for  if  she  becomes  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  any  one  near  her,  she  is  restless  until  she  can  sit  close  beside  them, 
hold  their  hand,  and  converse  wilh  them  by  signs. 

She  docs  not  cry  from  vexation  and  disajipointment,  like  other  chil- 
dren, but  only  from  grief.  If  she  receives  a  blow  by  accident,  or 
hurts  herself,  she  laughs  and  jumps  about,  as  if  trying  to  drown  the 
pain  by  muscular  action.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  she  does  not  go  to 
her  teachers  or  companions  for  sympathy,  but  on  the  contrary  tries 
to  get  away  by  herself,  and  then  seems  to  give  vent  to  a  feeling  of 
spite,  by  throwing  herself  about  violently,  and  roughly  handling  what- 
ever she  gets  hold  of. 

Twice  only  have  tears  been  drawn  from  her  by  the  severity  of  pain, 
and  then  she  ran  away,  as  if  ashamed  of  crying  for  an  accidental 
injury.  But  the  fountain  of  her  tears  is  by  no  means  dried  up,  as  is 
seen  when  her  companions  are  in  pain,  or  her  teacher  is  grieved. 

In  her  intellectual  character,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  relations  of  things. 
In  her  moral  character,  it  is  beautiful  to  behold  her  continual  gladness 
— her  keen  enjoyment  of  existence — her  expansive  love — her  unhesi- 
tating confidence — her  sympathy  with  suffering — her  conscientious- 
ness, truthfulness,  and  hopefulness. 

No  reliaious  feeling,  properly  so  called^  has  developed  itself;  nor  is 
it  yet  time,  perhaps,  to  look  for  it ;  but  she  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
respect  those  who  have  power  and  knowledge;  and  to  love  those  who 
have  goodness;  and  when  her  perceptive  faculties  shall  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  she  shall  be  accustomed 
to  trace  etlects  to  their  causes,  then  may  her  veneration  be  turned  to 
Him  who  is  almighty,  her  respect  to  Him  who  is  omniscient,  and  her 
love  to  Him  who  is  all  goodness  and  love  ! 

Until  then,  I  shall  not  deem  it  wise,  by  premature  effort,  to  incur 
the  risk  of  giving  her  ideas  of  God,  which  would  be  alike  unworthy 
of  His  character,  and  fatal  to  her  peace. 

I  should  fear  that  she  might  personify  Him  in  a  way  too  common 
with  children,  who  clothe  Him  with  unworthy,  and  sometimes  gro- 
tesque attributes,  which  their  subsequently  developed  reason  condemns, 
but  strives  in  vain  to  correct. 

I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  relating  the  various  phenomena* 
which  this  remarkable  case  presents.     I  have  related  the  facts,  and 

*  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  sayingf  any  tiling',  at  (liis  time,  witli  regard  to  Iier 
ideas  of  death  ;  also  of  some  other  subjects,  wliicli  I  reserve  until  more  accurate  observa- 
tions can  be  made. 
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each  one  will  mahe  his  own  deductions.  But  as  I  am  almost  invari- 
ably questioned  by  intelligent  visiters  of  the  institution,  about  my 
opinion  of  her  moral  nature,  and  by  what  theory  1  can  account  for 
such  and  such  phenomena,  and  as  many  pious  people  have  questioned 
me  respecting  her  religious  nature,  I  will  here  state  my  views. 

There  seem  to  have  been  in  this  child,  no  innate  ideas,  or  innate 
moral  principles ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke,  Condillac,  and 
others,  consider  those  terms.  But  there  are  innate  intellectual  dispo- 
sitions ;  and  moreover,  innate  moral  dispositions :  not  derived,  as 
many  metaphysicians  suppose,  from  the  exercise  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties, but  as  independent  in  their  existence,  as  the  intellectual  dispo- 
sitions themselves. 

I  shall  be  easily  understood  when  I  speak  of  innate  dispositions,  in 
contradistinction  iVom  innate  ideas,  by  those  who  are  at  all  conver- 
sant with  metaphysics  ;  but  as  this  case  excites  peculiar  interest,  even 
among  children,!  may  be  excused  for  explaining. 

We  have  no  innate  ideas  of  color,  of  distance,  &c. :  were  we  blind, 
we  never  could  conceive  the  idea  of  color,  nor  understand  how  lio-ht 
and  shade  could  give  knowledge  of  distance.  But  we  might  have  the 
innate  disposition,  or  internal  adaptation,  which  enables  us  to  per- 
ceive color,  and  to  judge  of  distance;  and  were  the  organ  of  sight 
suddenly  to  be  restored  to  healthy  action, we  should  gradually  under- 
stand the  natural  language,  so  to  call  it,  of  light;  and  soon  be  able  to 
judge  of  distance,  by  reason  of  our  imiate  disposition  or  capacity. 

So  much  for  an  intellectual  perception.  As  an  example  of  a  moral 
perception,  it  may  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  we  have  no  innate 
idea  of  God,  but  that  we  have  an  innate  disposition,  or  adaptation,  not 
only  to  recognise,  but  to  adore  Him  ;  and  when  the  idea  of  a  God  is 
presented,  we  embrace  it  because  we  have  that  internal  adaptation 
which  enables  us  to  do  so. 

If  the  idea  of  a  God  were  innate,  it  would  be  universal  and  iden- 
tical, and  not  the  consequential  effect  of  the  exercise  of  causality ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  present  Him  under  difierent  aspects.  He 
would  not  be  regarded  as  Jupiter, — Jehovah, — Brahma ;  we  could 
not  make  diflerent  people  clothe  Him  with  different  attributes,  any 
more  than  we  can  make  them  consider  two  and  two  to  make  three, 
or  five,  or  anything  but  four. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  innate  disposition  to  receive 
the  idea  of  a  God,  then  could  we  never  have  conceived  one,  any  more 
than  w^e  can  conceive  of  time  without  a  beginning ;  then  would  the 
most  incontrovertible  evidence  to  man  of  God's  existence  have  been 
wanting — viz.:  the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  nature. 

Now,  it  does  appear  to  me  very  evident  from  the  phenomena  mani- 
fested in  Laura's  case,  that  she  has  innate  moral  dispositions  and  ten- 
dencies, which,  though  developed  subsequently  (in  the  order  of  time,) 
to  her  intellectual  faculties,  are  not  dependent  upon  them,  nor  are 
they  manifested  with  a  force  proportionate  to  that  of  her  intellect. 

According  to  Locke's  theory,  the  moral  qualities  and  faculties  of 
this  child  should  be  limited  in  proportion  to  the  limitation  of  her 
senses;  for  he  derives  moral  principles  from  intellectual  dispositions, 
which  alone  he  considers  to  be  innate.  He  thinks  moral  principles 
must  be  proved,  and  can  only  be  so  by  an  exercised  intellect. 
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Now,  the  sensations  of  Laura  are  very  limited ;  acute  as  is  her 
touch,  and  constant  as  is  her  exercise  of  it,  how  vastly  does  she  fall 
behind  others  of  her  age  in  the  anriount  of  sensations  which  she  expe- 
riences !  how  limited  is  the  range  of  her  thought !  how  infantile  is 
she  in  the  exercise  of  her  intellect !  But  her  moral  qualities — her 
moral  sense — are  remarkably  acute;  few  children  are  so  affectionate, 
or  so  scrupulously  conscientious, — few  are  so  sensible  of  their  own 
rights,  or  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others. 

Can  any  one  suppose,  then,  that  without  innate  moral  dispositions, 
such  effects  could  have  been  produced  solely  by  moral  lessons?  for 
even  if  these  could  have  been  given  to  her,  would  they  not  have  been 
seed  sown  upon  barren  ground?  Iler  moral  sense, and  her  conscien- 
tiousness, seem  not  at  all  dependent  upon  any  intellectual  perception ; 
they  are  not  perceived,  indeed,  nor  understood, — they  are  felt ;  and  she 
may  feel  them  even  more  strongly  than  most  adults. 

These  observations  will  furnish  an  answer  to  another  question, 
■which  is  frequently  put  concerning  Laura  ;  can  she  be  taught  the 
existence  of  God,  her  dependence  upon,  and  her  obligations  to  Him  ? 

The  answer  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  bef)re, — that,  if 
there  exists  in  her  mind,  (and  who  can  doubt  that  it  does  ?)  the  innate 
capacity  for  the  perception  of  this  great  truth,  it  can  probably  be 
developed,  and  become  an  object  of  intellectual  perception,  and  firm 
belief. 

I  trust,  too,  that  she  can  be  made  to  conceive  of  future  existence, 
and  to  lean  upon  the  hope  of  it,  as  an  anchor  to  her  soul  in  those  hours 
when  sickness  and  approaching  death  shall  arouse  to  fearful  activity 
the  instinctive  love  of  life,  which  is  possessed  by  her  in  common  with 
all. 

But  to  effect  this, — to  furnish  her  with  a  guide  through  life,  and  a 
support  in  death, — much  is  to  be  done,  and  much  is  to  be  avoided  ! 

None  but  those  who  have  seen  her  engaged  in  the  task,  and  have 
witnessed  the  difficulty  of  teaching  her  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
remember,  hope, forget,  expect,  will  conceive  the  difficulties  m  her  way: 
but, they,  too,  have  seen  her  unconquerable  resolution,  and  her  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  knowledge ;  and  they  will  not  condemn  as 
visionary  such  pleasing  anticipations. 


ON  THE  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  INFANTS. 

This  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  importance,  to  which  the  attention  of 
every  parent  ought  to  be  early  and  thoroughly  directed.  No  duties 
are  generally  more  trifled  with  than  those  which  relate  to  the  moral 
tuition  of  infants ;  and  even  sensible  and  pious  parents  too  frequently 
err  on  this  point,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  many  bitter  regrets  and 
perplexities  in  after  life,  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  offspring. 
On  the  mode  in  which  a  child  is  trained,  during  the  two  or  three  first 
j'ears  of  its  existence,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  the  comfort  of 
its  parents,  and  its  own  happiness,  during  the  succeeding  periods  of  its 
existence. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  on  this  subject,  and  which  may 
be   considered  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is — that  ari  absolute 
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and  entire  authority  over  the  child,  should,  as  early  as  possible,  he 
established.  By  authority  1  mean,  a  certain  air  and  ascendant,  or 
such  a  mode  of  conducting  ourselves  towards  children,  as  shall  infal- 
libly secure  obedience.  This  authority  is  to  be  obtained  neither  by 
age  nor  stature — by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  nor  by  threatening  lan- 
guage; but  by  an  even,  firm,  moderate  disposition  of  mind — which  is 
always  master  of  itself — which  is  guided  only  by  reason — and  never 
acts  under  the  impulse  of  mere  fancy  or  angry  passions.  If  we  wish 
such  authority  to  be  absolute  and  complete — and  nothing  short  of  this 
ought  to  be  our  aim— we  must  endeavour  to  acquire  this  ascendancy 
over  the  young  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  lives. 

From  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  earlier  if  possible,  every 
parent  ought  to  commence  the  establishment  of  authority  over  hig 
children  ;  for  the  longer  it  is  delayed  after  this  period,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  to  bring  them  under  complete  control.  This  authority 
is  to  be  acquired — not  by  passionately  chiding  and  beating  children 
at  an  early  age — but  by  accustoming  them  to  perceive  that  our  icill 
must  always  prevail  over  theirs,  and  in  no  instance  allowing  them  to 
gain  an  ascendancy,  or  to  counteract  a  command  when  it  has  once 
been  given. 

In  order  to  establish  complete  authority,  and  secure  obedience,  the 
following  rule  must  be  invariably  acted  upon — that  no  command, 
either' by  word,  look  or  gesture,  should  be  given,  which  is  not  intended 
to  be  enforced  or  obeyed.  It  is  the  rock  on  which  most  parents  split, 
in  infantile  education,  that,  while  they  are  almost  incessantly  giving 
commands  to  their  children,  they  are  not  careful  to  see  that  they  are 
punctually  obeyed  ;  and  seem  to  consider  the  occasional  violation  of 
their  injunctions,  as  a  very  trivial  fault,  or  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  is  no  practice  more  common  than  this,  and  none  more  ruinous 
to  the  authority  of  parents,  and  to  the  best  interest  of  their  offspring. 
When  a  child  is  accustomed,  by  frequent  repetitions,  to  counteract 
the  will  of  his  parent,  a  habit  of  insubordination  is  gradually  induced, 
which  sometimes  grows  to  such  a  height,  that  entreaties  nor  threats, 
nor  corporal  punishment,  are  sufficient  to  counteract  its  tendencies; 
and  a  sure  foundation  is  laid  for  many  future  perplexities  and  sorrows. 
The  rule,  however,  should  be  absolute — that  every  parental  command 
ought  to  be  enforced.  And,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  requisite  that  every 
command  be  reasonable — that  a  compliance  with  it  produce  no  unne- 
sary  pain  or  trouble  to  the  child — that  it  be  expressed  in  the  words 
of  kindness  and  affection — and  that  it  ought  never  to  be  delivered  in 
a  spirit  of  passion  or  resentment.  Reproof  or  correction  given  in  a 
rage,  and  with  words  of  fury,  is  always  considered  as  the  effect  of 
weakness  and  of  the  want  of  self-command,  and  uniformly  frustrates 
the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  subserve. 

Another  important  maxim  in  infantile  instruction  is,  that  nothing  be 
told  or  represented  to  children,  but  what  is  strictly  accordant  icith  truth. 
This  maxim  is  violated  in  thousands  of  instances  by  mothers  and 
nurses,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  moral  principles  and  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  young.  The  system  of  nature  is  frequently  mis- 
represented, and  even  caricatured,  when  its  objects  are  pointed  out  to 
children  ;  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them  which  they  do  not  possess  ; 
their  real  properties  are   concealed,  and  even  imaginary,  invisible 
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beings,  which  have  no  existence  in  the  universe,  are  attempted  to  be 
exhibited  to  their  imagination.     The  moon  is  sometimes  represented 
as  within  reach  of  the  cfiild's  grasp,  when  he  is  anxiously  desired  to 
take  hoM  of  it ;  a  table   or   a  chair  is  represented  as  an  animated 
being,  when  he  is  desired  to  strike  it  in  revenge,  after  having  knocked 
his  head  against  it ;  a  dog  or  a  cat  is  represented  as  devoid  of  fccHng, 
when  he  is  encouraged  to  beat  or  whip  these  animals  for  his  amuse- 
ment ;  certain  animated  beings  are  represented  as  a  nuisance  in  crea- 
tion, when  a  boy  is  permitted  to  tear  asunder  the  legs  and  wings  of 
flies,  or  directed  to  crush  to  death  every  worm  or  beetle  that  comes 
in  his  way  :  and   the  shades  of  night  are  exhibited  as  peopled  with 
spectres,  when  a  child  is  threatened  with  a  visit  of  a  frightful  hob- 
goblin from  a  dark  af)artment.     In  these  and  similar  instances,  not 
only  is  the  undei'standing  bewildered   and  perverted,   but  the   moral 
powers  are  corrupted  ;   falsehood,  deceit,   a   revengeful  disposition, 
cruelty  towards  the  lower  animals,   superstitious  opinions  and  vain 
alarms,  are  directly  fostered  in  the  youthful  mind.     Even  the  pictorial 
representations  which  are  exhibited  to  children  in  their  toy-books,  too 
frequently  partake  of  this  character.     The  sun  and  moon  are  repre- 
sented with  human  faces,  as  if  they  were  small  and   insignificant 
objects,  and  partook  of  the  nature  of  animated   beings.     Peacocks 
and  cranes,  foxes  and  squirrels,  cats  and  mice,  are  represented  in  the 
attitude  of  speaking  and  of  holding  conversation  with  each  other,  as 
if  they  were  rational  beings  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech.     A 
monkey  is  represented  as  riding  on  a  sow,  and  an  old  woman  mounted 
on   a  broom,  as  directing   her  course  through  the  air  to  the  moon. 
Even  when  real  objects  are  intended  to  be  depicted,  as  a  horse,  an 
elephant,  or  a  lion,  they  are  often  surrounded  and  interwoven  with 
other  extraneous  objects,  so  that  the  principal  figure  intended  to  be 
exhibited  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.     Hence,  most  books  intended 
for  the  nursery,  contain  little  else  than  vague  and  distorted  views  of 
the  objects  of  nature,  and   the  scenes  of  human  life,  and  are  nothing 
short  of  trifling  with  the  ideas  that  ought  to  be  distinctly  exhibited  to 
the  infant  mind.     If  children  were  permitted  to  imbibe  no  ideas  but 
what  are  true,  or  accorciant  with  the  existing  scenes  of  nature,  their 
progress  in  useful  information  would  be   rapid  and   sure,   and   its 
acquisition  easy  and  pleasant.     But  as  matters  now  stand,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  education  consists  in  counteracting  the  immoral 
principles  and  erroneous  ideas  which  have  been  impressed  upon  the 
mind  in  early  life — which,  in  many  cases,  requires  arduous  and  long 
continued  efibrts. 

Hence  the  following  practical  rules  may  be  deduced  : — JVever 
attempt  in  any  instance  to  deceive  the  young.  JVei^er  miike  a  promise 
to  a  child  ivhich  is  vot  intended  to  he  punctually  performed  ;  and — 
JVever  threaten  a  punishment  ivhich  is  not  intended  to  be  inJUcted.— 
Dick  on  the  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind. 
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DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 
We  resume  this  subject  the  present  month,  and  reprint  all  the  maten*al 
parts  of  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. The  Controllers'  Reports  in  those  days  were  not  such  voluminous 
documents  as  they  liave  now  become.  They  contain,  however,  many  impor- 
tant facts,  and  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  admirable  system 
now  existing  in  Philadelphia.  They  are,  too,  exceedingly  scarce,  the  Second 
Report  especially  being  found  in  very  few  of  the  collections  which  have  been 
made.  We  forbear  further  comment  at  present,  proposing  to  call  attention 
to  the  gradual  development  of  the  system,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  republication  of  the  necessary  documents. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, entitled  "  An.  Act  to  provide  for  the  Education  of  Children  at  Pub- 
lic Expense,  in  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,''^  the  Controllers 
of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  first  School  District  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, submit  their  annual  report  and  accounts. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  building  was  erected  in  the  district  of 
Southwark,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools  in  that  section,  a 
measure  rendered  indispensably  necessary  by  the  great  increase  of 
applicants,  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  education  in 
the  house,  which  was  originally  used  for  that  purpose.     All  the  sec- 
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tions  being  now  provided  with  convenient  buildings,  either  belonging 
to  the  public,  or  occupied  under  reasonable  rents,  it  is  believed  that 
for  some  years  to  come  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  any  money 
in  disbursements  of  that  character. 

The  whole  number  of  children  now  on  the  registers  of  the  Public 
Schools,  is  5309,  of  whom,  2594  are  boys,  and  2775  girls,  distributed 
as  follows : 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Model 

-       284 

280 

Lombard  Street 

.       517 

418 

Moyamensing 

605 

030 

Southwark 

-       300 

387 

Northern  Liberties 

-       532 

027 

Kensington 

-       300 

380 

Spring  Garden 

90 
2594 

63 

2775- 

-Total  5369 

The  more  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  school  is  a  subject 
of  much  importance,  and  the  delinquency  in  this  respect  forms  the 
only  cause  of  regret  connected  with  the  existing  liberal  plan  of  free 
education.  To  hnpress  the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians  ndth  a 
sense  of  the  obligation  they  are  under,  to  insist  on  punctuality  and 
attention  from  their  children  in  this  particular,  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  valuable  instruction  offered  to  their  acceptance,  as  u-ell  as  to  interest 
the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  to 
promote  by  their  advice  and  influence  the  same  salutan/  ends,  induced 
a  special  address  to  the  public  some  months  ago,  and  the  present  occa- 
sion is  embraced  to  renew  icith  solicitude  and  earnestness,  the  opinions 
and  wishes  then  promulgated  by  the  Board. 

From  frequent  personal  inspection  by  the  Controllers,  as  well  as  the 
reports  which  they  regularly  receive  from  the  sectional  directors, 
abundant  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  progress  of  the  scholars  in  the 
branches  of  learning  taught,  whilst  a  moral  effect  is  produced  from 
the  ditTusion  of  knowledge  and  correct  habits,  not  only  consolatory 
to  the  philanthropist,  but  sustaining  the  doctrines  of  e\'ery  sound  and 
forecasting  economist,  who  considers  these  among  the  most  certain 
human  means  of  producing  individual  intelligence,  respectability  and 
comfort,  and  thereby  contributing  the  most  efficient  auxiliaries  to  the 
general  security  and  prosperity  of  society. 

Orders  have  been  drawn  by  the  Controllers  upon  the  county  trea- 
surer, from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1820,  amount- 
ing to  22,058  dollars  04  cents  ;  this  sum,  together  with  349  dollars  98 
cents,  drawn  by  the  county  commissioners,  as  appears  by  the  report 
of  the  auditors,  has  been  employed  as  follows:  10,745  dollars  28 
cents,  in  liquidating  the  debts  against  the  school  houses  erected  during 
the  year  1819,  in  Kensington  and  Lombard  Street,  and  the  larger 
part  for  the  payment,  on  account,  of  the  new  building  in  Southwark  ; 
11,431  dollars  93  cents,  z'n  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  education 
during  the  past  year  ;  and  the  balance  of  231  dollars  41  cents,  remains 
unexpended,  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  sections,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Controllers. 
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Measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  for  reducing  the  sala- 
ries of  the  teachers  corresponding  with  the  increased  value  of  money, 
whilst  similar  retrenchments  in  other  respects  will  be  regarded  in 
future,  with  the  same  care  that  the  Controllers  have  endeavored 
heretofore  to  exercise  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  Board  have  learned  with  much  satisfaction,  that  at  Harrisburg 
and  Pittsburg,  schools  for  the  education  of  indigent  children  are  about 
to  be  established  on  the  economical  and  efficient  plan  of  those  in  suc- 
cessful operation  here,  and  as  the  law  under  which  the  schools  of 
this  district  are  organized,  provides  that  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  who  may  be  engaged  to  teach  such  schools,  shall  be  instructed 
free  of  charge,  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem, the  Controllers  invite  those  individuals  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
practical  illustrations  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them;  they 
also  cordially  offer  to  their  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, any  advice  or  assistance  they  can  render  in  facilitating  the 
formation  of  institutions  upon  this  mode  of  instruction. 

Recurring  to  the  highly  interesting  duties  especially  devolved  upon 
them,  the  Controllers  again  solicit  the  co-operation  of  their  constitu- 
ents in  the  advancement  of  purposes  so  certainly  identified  with  the 
welfare  of  this  great  community,  the  perfection  of  which,  however, 
ihev  know  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  blessing  and  protec- 
tion of  All-bountiful  Goodness. 

On  behalf  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools,    - 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Attested, 

T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers^ 
2d  Mo.  {Feb.)  15,  1821. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  the  Board  of  Control  was  first  established 
in  1818,  its  jurisdiction  extended  only  to  certain  parts  of  the  county.  The 
district  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  of  which  the  first  four  only  had  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  those  parts  of  the  county  in  which  no  public  schools  were  established, 
that  is  in  all  the  less  thickly  settled  parts,  the  children  of  the  poor  were  sent 
to  the  nearest  private  school,  and  the  tuition  bills  were  paid  by  the  county 
treasurer,  on  the  requisition  of  the  School  Directors  of  the  section.  On 
January  23,  1821,  an  act  was  passed  bringing  this  part  of  the  system  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  School  Directors  of  those  sec- 
tions were  required  to  make  to  the  Controllers  an  annual  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  specified,  and  the 
Controllers  were  required  to  pay  the  accounts  after  the  same  had  been  exa- 
mined and  certified  by  the  Directors.  Hence  in  the  fourth  and  the  subse- 
quent reports,  the  expenses  and  other  statistics  of  this  part  of  the  system 
appear  among  the  other  information  given  by  the  Controllers. 

By  the  same  act,  the  Controllers  were  required  to  make  and  report  to  the 
County  Commissioners  an  annual  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  wanted 


'. 
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for  school  purposes  in  the  county  during  the  year.  They  were  also  autho- 
rized to  borrow  money  in  anticipation  of  their  income. 

In  March,  1821,  an  act  was  passed  erecting  Passyunk  (which  had  origi- 
nally been  connected  with  Southwark  and  Moyamensing)  into  a  separate 
section. 

In  April,  1823,  Kensington  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  municipal 
covernmcnf,  but  in  school  matters  it  still  continued  to  be  connected  with  the 
Northern  Liberties,  as  a  part  of  the  second  section.  This  connection  con- 
tinued down  as  late  as  the  year  1832. 

This  is  all  the  supplementary  legislation  that  occurred  until  the  act  esta- 
blishing what  has  been  called  the  three  cent  system,  which  will  be  duly 
noticed  in  its  place. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  wc  would  add  here,  that  while  reprinting 
the  body  of  the  Controllers'  Reports,  we  are  preparing  for  publication,  at  the 
close,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  condensed  synoptical  statement  of  the  annual 
expenses,  number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  date  and  expense  of  erection  of  the 
several  school  houses,  &c.,  &c.  which  are  to  be  gathered  partly  from  the 
body  of  the  Reports  and  partly  from  the  Appendices.  These  latter  are  of 
course  too  voluminous  to  be  reprinted. 

Fourth  Jlnnual  Report  of  the  CovtroUers  o^  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  seventh  section  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth,  providing  for  the  education 
of  children  at  public  expense  in  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  First  School  District  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  report  their  proceedings,  and  submit  their 
accounts. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Lancasterian  system  of  educa- 
tion was  organized  in  this  disti-ict,  and  during  that  period  780'J  chil- 
dren have  partaken  of  its  benefits. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  now  attending  the  schools,  is  2969, 
of  whom  1624  are  boys,  and  1345  girls,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Schools. 

Model  School 
Lombard  Street 
Northern  Liberties 
Kensington, 
Spring  Garden 
Souihvvark 
Moyamensing 

1624         1345— Total  2969 

Over  these  objects  of  public  beneficence,  the  directors  who  have 
the  immediate  charge  of  them,  exercise  a  vigilant  care  by  frequent 
regular  visitation  and  inspection,  whilst  this  Board  has  extended 
toward  all  the  schools  the  general  supervision  enjoined  by  the  laws, 
and  otherwise  endeavored  (o  fulfil  the  interesting  and  important  duties 
devolved  upon  it.     Each  successive  year  confirms  the  utility  of  the 


Boys. 

GirR 

329 

267 

254 

209 

230 

146 

154 

237 

103 

30 

300 

292 

194 

164 
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mode  of  instruction  which  has  been   adopted,  and   it  is  only  to  he 
regretted,  that  many  pai-ents  ichose  children  might  be  hrotight  under  its 
auspices,  remain  regardless  of  the  advantages,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
which  they  criminally  trithhold  their  offspring.     How  far  legislative 
enactments  con  remedy  this  evil,  it  7noy  be  difficidt  to  determine,  but  it 
will  be   uorthy  of  consideration,   whether  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
ought  not  to  be  forbidden  to  confer  relief  upon  pensioners,  whose  chil- 
dren of  suitable  ages,  are  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the  school  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside.     If  the  population  of  this  description,  now 
suffered  to  spend  their  juvenile  years  in  idleness,  and  who  are  thereby- 
liable  to  the  temptation  and  commission  of  crimes  peculiarly  incident 
lo  large  cities,  were  subjected  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  these 
schools,  the  moral  culture  and  literary  information  which  they  afford, 
would  essentially  contribute  to  render  those  neglected  beings  useful 
members  of  society.     Within  the  last  six  months,  another  cause  has 
operated  to  lessen  the  number  of  our  pupils.     The  increase  of  manu- 
factories in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  has  produced  a  great  demand 
for  the  labor  of    young  persons,  and   has  consequently  w-ithdrawn 
many  children  from  the  public  schools.     This  evidence  of  returning 
business,  and  general  prosperity,  always  inseparable  from  the  occu- 
pation of  the  laboring  classes,  must  be  gratifying  to  every  reflecting 
individual;  but  if  the  employment  of  youth  in  those  establishments  be 
not  "accompanied  by  due  attention  to  their  mental  and  physical  health 
and  improvement,  they  will  grow  up  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
social  life,  and  from  bodily  infirmity,  and  vicious  habits,  become  bur- 
dens upon  the  community.     Moreover,  in  a  government  happily  consti- 
tuted, like  that  under  which  we  are  favored  to  live,  an  untiring  watch- 
fulness  should  be   exerted   to  secure    its  duration,   by  protecting   its 
humblest   citizens  from  the  dominion  of  ignorance,  and  the  miseries 
and   mischiefs  which  flow  from   its   consequent  degradation.      The 
unhappy  consequences  which  have  resulted  for  want  of  timely  care  in 
some  of  these   respects,  are  fully  illustrated   in  European   countries, 
and  a  sense  of  duty  in  relation  to  the  children  placed  under  the  notice 
of  the  Controllers  by  the  benevolent  injunction  of  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  designed  to  carry  that 
wise  provision  into  effect,  has   induced   much   solicitude.     Without 
wishing  to  interfere  with  subjects  not  properly  within  the  sphere  of 
its  office,  the  Board  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  legal 
restraints  as  should  prevent  the  employment  of  children  in  manufac- 
tories, until   they  shall  have  had   an  opportunity  to  obtain   the  rudi- 
ments of  education  in  the  Public  Schools,  or  require  the  proprietors 
of  all  establishments  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  to  furnish  moral  and  scho- 
lastic instruction    to  the    children  engaged  in  those  departments  of 
industry. 

The  sum  expended  for  the  support  of  the  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  Controllers  during  the  past  year,  is  $11,714.83  w'hich,  as  it 
includes  every  expense,  keeps  the  cost  of  education  within  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  4  dollars  per  annum,  for  each  child  taught,  as  originally 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 
J$4015.14  have  also  been  expended  on  real  estate,  of  which  sum 
$3826.19  were  disbursed  in  completing  the  new  school-house  in 
Southwark.     $1034.37    have  been  paid  for  school  furniture  in  the 
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different  sections,  chiefly,  liowever,  for  tlie  new  building  in  the  third 
section. 

By  acts  of  Assembly,  passed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1819,  and  the 
23rd  of  January,  1821,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  issue  its 
orders  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  education  in  the  se(;ond,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  sections  of  the  First  School  District,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  so  sparse,  as  to  render  the  Lancastcrian  plan  inap- 
plicable; for  this  purpose  $2057.42  have  accordingly  been  paid. 
By  a  regulation  which  the  Controllers  adopted,  determining  the 
price  of  tuition  in  those  sections,  at  $2.25  per  (juartcr,  einbrac- 
in,rr  every  charge,  the  ])ublic  treasure  has  been  much  economized, 
without  circumscribing  the  opportunity  for  instruction,  which  the  law 
designed  to  furnish. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  of  819,201.20  the  whole  amount  drawn 
by  the  Controllers  from  the  county  treasury  during  the  year,  the  sum 
of  81(),G()0.84,  together  with  the  sum  of  $157.50,  drawn  by  the  county 
commissioners,  has  been  applied  to  school  expenses,  real  estate  and 
furniture  for  tlie  Lancastcrian  district,  and  $i057.12  a}ipropriated  to 
education  not  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Controllers. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  is  abundantly  satisfied,  that  the  law  in- 
trusted to  its  execution,  is  fruitful  of  solid  benefits  to  society  ;  and  in 
this  conviction  it  solicits  for  the  enlightened,  and  liberal  scheme  of 
universal  education,  not  only  the  continued  patronage  of  the  people, 
but  above  all  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence. 

On  behalf  of  the  Controllers. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Attested, 

T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers^ 
Qd Mo.  {Feb.)  \^,  \m2. 

In  printing  the  preceding  Reports  we  have  put  in  italics  some  portions  in 
which  the  Controllers  complain  in  very  desponding  terms  of  the  apathy  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  regard  to  the  public  schools,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  to  send  their  children.  The  same  complaint  pervades  the  Fifth  Report, 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  seems  inexpedient  to  continue  the  plan  which 
we  had  commenced  of  printing  the  more  noticeable  parts  in  italics.  The 
whole  of  this  Report  is  worthy  of  notice.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  more  than  once  hereafter.  We  commend  it  and  indeed  all  of  these 
early  Reports  to  the  especial  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
comprehend  the  system  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  influences  which  have  made 
it  what  it  is.  Any  one  who  carefully  weighs  the  facts  developed  in  these 
Reports,  apart  from  the  preliminary  congratulations  with  which  they  are 
annually  ushered  in,  must  feel  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  system.  Instead  of  a  growth  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  means  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Controllers,  it  required  all  the  influence  of  the  ablest  philanthropists  of  the 
day  to  keep  the  schools  from  actually  retrograding.     The  Controllers  pub- 
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lished  and  circulated  addresses,  urging  parents  who  were  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  system  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools,  and  more  than  once 
hinted  at  the  expediency  of  some  legislative  action  compelling  the  attendance 
of  the  children.  Notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  the  numbers  had  in- 
creased but  1600  in  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  they  were  but 
double  what  they  were  at  the  first  opening  of  the  schools.  Nothing  like  a 
strong,  permanent  and  reliable  impulse  was  given  to  the  schools  until  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  act  of  1836,  which  modified  every  distinctive  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  made  it  in  fact,  under  the  old  form,  a  new  system.  What  we 
mean  by  this  will  appear  more  fully  when  we  come  to  consider  in  its  place 
that  act  and  its  important  consequences. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  the  Con- 
trollers of  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  First  School  District  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  report  their  proceedings  for  the  official  year, 
and  submit  a  condensed  view  of  their  accounts,  as  examined  and  set- 
tled by  the  pi'oper  authority. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Controllers  since  the  last 
Annual  Report,  is  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Colored  Children,  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  first  section, 
under  the  care  of  whom  it  is  conducted  with  highly  satisfactory 
results.  As  this  was  to  be  the  first  instance  within  this  district,  of  the 
extension  of  the  wise  and  generous  provisions  of  the  law  towards 
this  friendless  and  degraded  portion  of  society,  it  became  the  Con- 
trollers carefully  to  examine  the  ground  which  they  were  about  to 
occupy ;  and  they  derive  satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  represent, 
that  the  measure  which  they  have  adopted  after  mature  reflection,  is 
not  only  sanctioned  by  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  supported  by  the  opinions  of  several  distinguished  professional 
characters,  in  regard  to  its  obligation  and  authority  upon  constitu- 
tional  principles,  as  well  as  to  its  strict  legality  under  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  intrusted  to  their  administration.  Thus  justified  in  the 
lawfulness  of  their  proceeding,  the  Controllers  confidently  trust  that 
the  expediency  of  the  course  which  they  have  pursued  will  not  be 
doubted,  since  all  must  admit  that  education  is  the  most  eflfectual 
human  means  which  can  be  resorted  to  for  improving  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  persons,  and  thus  to  relieve  society  of  the  evils  which 
it  suflTers  from  their  ignorance  and  consequent  depravity. 

Tlie  prevalence  of  disease  during  the  last  summer  and  autumn,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city  and  ils  environs,  from  whence  a  large 
portion  of  the  children  are  derived,  lessened  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  for  several  months,  whilst  the  number  of  pupils  throughout 
the  year  has  been  considerably  diminished,  by  the  employment  which 
is  given  to  them  at  the  numerous  manufacturing  establishments 
within  the  district.  To  the  latter  cause,  which  furnishes  a  plausible 
reason  for  their  absence  from  school,  the  Controllers  would  once 
more  invite  the  serious  attention  of  their  constituents.  They  would 
be  among  the  last  to  suggest  any  thing  which  might  be  calculated  to 
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witlihold  from  useful  employment  the  hand  of  industry,  and  deprive  it 
of  its  deserved  reward,  or  to  interfere,  in  the  least  degree,  with  the 
beneficial  and  honorable  pursuits  of  their  fellow  citizens;  so  far  other- 
wise, in  every  evidence  of  common  prosperity  they  derive  a  pleasure 
inseparable  from  the  knowledge  of  its  existence.  But  they  find  them- 
selves placed  in  a  responsible  public  station,  clothed  with  the  power, 
and  charged  with  the  duty,  of  dispensing  instruction  to  every  indi- 
gent and  unlettered  child  in  this  populous  portion  of  the  State;  and  if 
it  shall  appear  to  them,  as  it  certainly  docs,  that  the  bounty  upon  the 
labor  of  the  offspring  of  the  poor  is  such  as  to  induce  their  parents  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  benefits  of  literary  and  moral  education, 
and  thus  render  thorn  liable  to  the  long  train  of  evil  consequences 
which  mental  degradation  entails  upon  its  immediate  subjects,  and 
upon  society,  it  is  surely  the  obligation  of  the  Controllers,  faitiifully  to 
put  forth  the  fact.  That  soine  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  for  counter- 
acting the  efiects  so  certainly  resulting  from  the  cause  which  has 
been  mentioned,  must  be  too  obvious  to  require  illustration;  and 
before  private  interests  shall  become  so  ardent,  and  their  combined 
influence  so  formidable,  as  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
apply  a  remedy,  it  may  be  well  to  provide  against  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  moral  and  physical  deterioration  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  In  England,  where  the  manufacturing  system  has 
had  a  full  and  fair  experiment,  it  is  certain  that  regrets  are  unavailing 
to  repair  the  mischiefs  which  that  system  has  inflicted,  for  want  of 
timely  regulation  ;  and  the  reports  which  have  been  submitted  to  her 
Parliament  on  this  subject,  are  not  only  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  ditliculty  which  surrounds  it,  but  of  tiie  inadequacy 
of  legislation  ?iow  to  surmount  it.*  To  avoid  such  perplexity  in  our 
own  country,  where  manufactures  are  taking  deep  root,  and  whilst 
the  matter  is  governable,  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence ; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  zeal  with  which  individual  cnterprizeis  con- 
ducted, and  however  much  it  may  contribute  to  public  wealth,  this 
great  truth  should  be  continually  kept  in  view,  that  the  moral  culture 
of  a  healthy  race,  is  more  important  to  the  State  than  any  revenue 
arising  from  juvenile  labor;  as  upon  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  suc- 
cession of  generations,  will  essentially  depend  the  security  and  dura- 
tion of  our  government. 

9528  children  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of  instruction  in  the 
public  Lancasterian  Schools,  since  the  organization  of  the  system  four 
years  ago,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  now  attending  them  is 
2747 — of  whom  1528  are  boys,  and  1219  girls,  viz: — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

nthe  Model  School 

217 

210 

427 

Lombard  Street 

-       224 

165 

389 

Northern  Liberties 

185 

111 

29G 

Kensington 

161 

201 

362 

Spring  Garden 

-        IIG 

23 

139 

Southwark 

-       313 

245 

558 

*Sir  Robert  Peel  has  recently  been  instrumental  in  regnlatinjj,  by  an  act  of  Parliament^ 
the  age  and  number  of  hours  ofiabor,  proper  for  children  employed  in  manufactories,  whicli, 
if  carried  into  eCTcct,  will  no  doubt  in  future  lessen  the  evils  alluded  to. 
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Moyamensing       -         -       182         157  339 

Mary-street,  (colored)  130         107  237 


Totals  -         -         ,       1528       1219  2747 

The  Controllers  by  personal  examination  into  the  state  of  these 
schools,  as  well  as  fronn  the  detailed  periodical  reports  concerning  their 
condition,  made  by  the  sectional  directors,  to  whose  immediate  care 
they  are  committed,  continue  to  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  to  recommend 
the  mode  of  instruction  pursued,  whether  it  regards  the  useful  elemen- 
tary learning  imparted  to  the  pupils,  or  the  moral  order  and  correct 
habits  which  are  inculcated  by  it,  to  the  peculiar  and  distinguished 
patronage  of  every  friend  of  universal  education.* 

Notwithstanding  these  effectual  and  munificent  means  of  education 
are  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  all  who  are  depressed  by  poverty,  it 
is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  many  parents  seem  to  be  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  advantages  which  would  be  conferred  upon  their  off"spring, 
if  they  duly  appreciated  the  importance,  and  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity for  improving  their  minds  by  literary  and  religious  instruction. 
The  children  of  such,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  public  schools,  are 
wandering  about  the  streets  and  wharves,  becoming  adepts  in  the  arts 
of  begging,  skilful  in  petty  thefts,  and  familiar  with  obscene  and  pro- 
fane Janguage;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  their  own  ignominy, 
qualifying  themselves  to  afflict  society  in  more  mature  life,  by  ihe  per- 
petration of  the  highest  grades  of  crime,  or  to  abuse  its  bounty  in  the 
character  of  the  most  worthless  paupers.  Towards  the  condition  of 
this  class  of  young  persons,  the  Controllers  have  repeatedly  solicited 
the  attention  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  they  again  ask  for  the  sub- 
ject that  serious  notice  and  investigation  which  it  most  certainly 
merits. 

Orders  have  been  drawn  by  the  Controllers  upon  the  county  trea- 
surer, agreeably  to  the  annexed  statement,  amounting  to  $15,2*68.97; 
of  which  sum,  $10,261.23  is  chargeable  to  the  support  of  the 
schools,  and  $1,332.68  to  real  estate  and  for  school  furniture.  For 
the  education  of  children  in  the  country  sections  of  the  district,  who 
are  sent  to  schools  conducted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  drafts  have  been 
issued  on  the  treasurer  for  83,762.72  ;  and  for  this  sum  about  400 
children  have  been  taught,  w'hich,  added  to  the  number  previously 
mentioned,  to  whom  knowledge  is  communicated  by  the  Lancaste- 
rian  plan,  forms  an  aggregate  of  3147  individuals,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  have  been  the  objects  of  this  substantial  beneficence. 

For  the  prosperity  and  long  duration  of  an  institution  which  dis- 
penses so  much  good,  and  which  assuredly  much  more  than  recom- 
penses society  for  its  judicious  liberality,  the  Controllers  solicit  the 
all-sufficient  favor  of  the  Parent  of  Mercies. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 
Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2d  Mo.  (Feb.)  13th,  1823. 

*  It  is  with  pleasure  the  Controllers  observe  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  tlie  city  of 
Lancaster  upon  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  here,  the  Teacher  of  which  was  instructed 
in  the  Model  School.  During  the  last  year,  scvenil  other  persons  were  qualified  for  instruc- 
ters  on  this  system  under  the  auspices  of  the  Controllers. 
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MR.    MANN'S   REPORT. 

WHAT  AKE  THE  CONSEUUENCES  TO  A  PEOPLE,  OF  HAVING  A   UNIVERSAL, 
OR  ONLY  A  PARTIAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  1 

All  institutions,  in  the  old  countries,  (as  they  are  sometimes  called) 
have  arrived  at  a  greater  degree  of  maturity  than  with  us.  What  is 
good  has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  work  out  a  more  full  develop- 
ment of  its  henign  eflects  ;  and  what  is  evil,  to  inflict  upon  mankind  a 
fuller  measure  of  calamity.  It  is  so  emphatically  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion. We  have  the  seeds' of  the  same  evils  and  of  the  same  benefits, 
which  there  have  germinated,  and  been  matured,  and  arc  now  bear- 
ing luxuriant  harvests  of  misery  or  of  blessings.  We  shall  do  well, 
then,  to  look  to  their  course,  both  for  things  to  copy  and  things  to 
avoid;  because  reason  cannot  predict  anything  so  certainly  from  its 
apparent  natural  tendencies,  as  experience  demonstrates  it  in  its  prac- 
tical results. 

Where  government  has  not  established  any  system  of  education  the 
whole  subject,  of  course,  is  left  to  individual  enterprise.  In  such 
cases,  a  few  men, — always  a  small  minority, — who  appreciate  the 
value  of  knowledge,  \\\\\  establish  schools  suited  to  their  own  wants. 
The  majority  wilTbe  left  without  any  adequate  means  of  instruction, 
and  hence  the  mass  will  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Here  the  foundation 
of  the  greatest  social  inequalities  is  laid.  Wherever  this  social  ine- 
quality "is  once  established,  its  tendency  is  to  goon  increasing  and 
redoubling  from  generation  to  generation.  And  this  is  but  a  part  of 
the  evil.  Suppose,  after  the  existence,  though  only  for  a  short  period, 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  some  more  philanthropic  or  more  statesman- 
like class  of  the  community  attempts  to  substitute  a  universal  for  the 
partial  system.  Their  wise  and  benevolent  project  immediately  en- 
counters'the  opposition  of  those  who  are  already  provided  for.  Why 
should  we,  say  the  latter,  after  having  incurred  trouble  and  expense 
in  erecting  schools  suited  to  our  wants,  not  only  abandon  them,  but 
incur  new  trouble  and  expense  in  erecting  schools  for  you?  Your 
plan  is  untried,  and  we  may  well  entertain  doubts  of  its  success. 
Besides,  our  children  have  already  derived  from  our  schools  some 
cultivation  of  mind  and  some  refinement  of  manners  ;  and  even  if  you 
were  to  have  schools,  we  could  not  allow  our  children  to  associate 
with  yours.  Our  teachers,  too,  have  been  selected  in  reference  to 
our  own  views  of  government  and  religion  ;  and  before  we  unite 
with  you  in  regard  to  literary  and  moral  education,  we  must  know 
whether  you  will  unite  with  us  in  regard  to  political  and  religious. 
Thus  the  better  educated  classes  of  the  community,  who  ought  to  be 
the  promoters  of  knowledge  and  refinement  among  their  inferiors' 
stand  as  a  barrier  against  improvements. 

The  private  teachers  form  another  obstacle.  In  such  a  state  of 
thin_o-s  as  I  have  supposed,  they  stand  towards  each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion^of  competitors;  but  their  interest  prom])ts  them  to  unite  against 
the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  schools  which  would  diminish  the 
patronage  bestowed  upon  their  own.  Wiien  the  "Central  Society  of 
Education,"  in  England,  were  lately  prosecuting  their  inquiries  in 
retmrd  to  the  relative  numbers  of  children  in  school  and  out  of  school, 
in  different  towns,  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
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caution,  lest  they  should  alarm  the  fears  of  the  private  teachers,  and 
obtain  either  no  answers  or  false  answers  to  their  questions  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  these  teachers  combined  and  sent  on  forged  lists  of 
schools  and  scholars,  in  order  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  argument 
for  a  National  system,  by  showing  that  schools  enough  already  existed. 
This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
inquiry. 

Another  evil  is,  that  the  partial  system,  or  rather  the  absence  of 
system,  so  far  from  being  attended  with  less  expense  than  the  univer- 
sal, is  always  attended  with  greater.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
pense of  school-houses  as  well  as  of  tuition.  In  England,  where  there 
is  no  National  system,  1  saw  many  school-houses,— in  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Liverpoofand  elsewhere,— not  capableof  accommodating  more 
than  from  one  hundred  to  four  or  at  most  five  hundred  pupils,— which 
cost  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  apiece.  One  edifice  for  a  private  school,  such  as  I  have  seen 
in  England, — not  capable  of  containing  more  than  five  hundred 
scholars,— cost  as  much  as  twenty  of  the  plain  and  substantial  gram- 
mar scho^houses  in  Boston,  each  one  of  which  will  contain  that 
number.  Such  is  the  natural  difierence  of  acting  from  a  set  of  ideas, 
or  a  frame  of  mind  which  embraces  the  whole  people,  or  only  a  part 
of  them,  in  its  plans  for  improvement, — of  acting  from  aristocratical 
or  from  republican  principles.  If  the  schoolhouses  which  I  saw  in 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Prussia,  are  a  fair  specimen 
of  those  in  the  "rest  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  not  take  more  than  a 
hundred  of  such  as  I  saw  in  England,  to  equal  the  expense  of  all,  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Prussia,  where  the  children  of  fourteen  millions 
of  people  are  almost  universally  in  attendance. 

Arrange  the  most  highly  civilized  and  conspicuous  nations  of 
Europe  in  their  due  order  of  precedence,  as  it  regards  the  education 
of  their  people,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  together 
with  several  of  the  western  and  south-western  states  of  the  Germanic 
confederation,  would  undoubtedly  stand  preeminent,  both  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  instruction.  After  these  should  come 
Holland  and  Scotland, — the  provision  for  education  in  the  former 
being  much  the  most  extensive,  while  in  the  latter  perhaps  it  is  a 
little  more  thorough.  Ireland,  too,  has  now  a  National  system,  w  hich 
is  rapidly  extending,  and  has  already  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  The  same  may  be  said  of  France.  Its  system  for  National 
education  has  now  been  in  operation  for  about  ten  years  :  it  has  done 
much,  and  promises  much  more.  During  the  very  last  year,  Belgium 
has  established  such  a  system  ;  and  before  the  revolution  of  1830, 
while  it  was  united  with  Holland,  it  enjoyed  that  of  the  latter  country. 
England  is  the  only  one  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  conspicuous 
for  its  civilization  and  resources,  which  has  not,  and  never  has  had, 
any  system  for  the  education  of  its  people.  And  it  is  the  country 
where',  incomparably  beyond  any  other,  the  greatest  and  most  appall- 
ing social  contrasts  exist, — where,  in  comparison  with  the  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  refinement  of  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  there  is 
the  most  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime  among  the  lower.  And  yet 
in  no  country  in  the  world  have  there  been  men  who  have  formed 
nobler  conceptions  of  the  power,  and  elevation,  and  blessedness  that 
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come  in  the  (rain  of  mental  cultivation  ;  and  in  no  country  have  there 
been  bc(juests,  donations,  and  funds  so  numerous  and  munificent  as  in 
England.  Sull,  owing  to  the  inherent  vice  and  selfishness  of  their 
system,  or  their  no-system,  there  is  no  country  in  which  so  little  is 
efl'ecied,  compared  with  their  expenditure  of  means;  and  what  is 
done  only  tends  to  separate  the  different  classes  of  society  more  and 
more  widely  from  each  other. 

The  statement  of  a  few  facts  will  show  the  amount  expended,  the 
inequality  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  comparatively  little  benefit 
derived  therefrom. 

A  few  years  ago  a  parliamentary  commission  was  instituted  to 
inquire  into  the  amount  and  state  of  public  charities  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  commission  sat  for  a  long  time,  and  made  most  volu- 
minous reports, — the  mere  digest  or^index  of  which  fdls  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  ]n'inted  folio  pages.  From  these,  1  select 
the  following  facts : 

The  annual  income  of  the  charity  funds  for  schools  is  set  down  in 
these  reports  at  £312,545;  but  some  schools  very  richly  endowed, 
were  not  included  in  the  investigation,  and,  in  conversation  with 
several  most  intelligent  men, — members  of  parliament  and  others, 
— I  found  their  opinions  to  be,  that,  as  the  respective  amounts  of 
the  charity  funds  were  rendered  by  persons  who  had  an  interest 
in  undervaluing  them,  the  above  aggregate  was  doubtless  much 
below  their  real  value  :  and  that  probably  £500,000  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate  of  their  total  annual  income.  This  is  equivalent 
to  almost  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  our  money. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  this  sum  were  consolidated,  and  then  distri- 
buted on  principles  of  equality,  it  would  be  productive  of  incompu- 
table good.  Yet  in  a  country  where  such  splendid  endowments  for 
the  cause  of  education  have  been  made,  and  their  income  is  now 
annually  disbursed,  there  are,  according  to  the  estimate  of  a  late 
British  writer,  ?nore  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  children  of  a  suit- 
able age  to  attend  school,  who  "•  are  left  in  a  condition  of  complete 
ignorance." 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  present  mode  of  distributing 
the  income  of  the  above-mentioned  funds, — the  county  and  town 
being  given  where  the  school  exists,  which  is  supported  by  the  fund 
named. 

At  Dunstable,  county  of  Bedford,  £330  10,?.  annual  income,  (a 
pound  is  equivalent  to  almost  five  dollars  of  our  money,)  supports 
forty  boys. 

At  Bedford,  same  county,  a  school  with  £90  income,  teaches  four 
hundred  and  twenty  children. 

County  of  Berkshire,  town  of  Reading,  £1043  15s,  dd.  teaches 
twenty-two  boys. 

At  Tdehurst,  same  county,  £10  lO.s,  Qd.  teaches  one  hundred 
children. 

County  of  Cambridge,  town  of  Bassingbourne,  £7  6.?.  4<!/.  teaches 
one  hundred  and  sixty  children  ;  while  in  Ely,  same  county,  £231  Is. 
teaches  twenty-four  only. 

County  of  Cornwall,  town  of  St.  Stephens,  £192  135.  4c?.  teaches 
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six  boys  ;  and  in  the  town  of  St.  Bunyan,  same  county,  £S  8s.  teaches 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children. 

County  of  Devonshire,  town  of  Plymouth,  £596  12s.  3d.  teaches 
seventeen  boys;  while  in  Brixham,  same  county,  £78  teaches  two 
hundred  children. 

County  of  Hertfordshire,  town  of  Berkhamstead,  £"269  teaches 
thirty  children  ;  while  in  Therfield,  same  county,  £2  teaches  forty. 

County  of  Kent,  town  of  Greenwich,  £025  145.  46?.  teaches  twenty 
boys;  while  in  Sundridge,  same  county,  £10  teaches  seventy  chil- 
dren. 

County  of  Lancashire,  town  of  Manchester,  £2008  3s.  11 6?.  teaches 
eighty;  while  in  Bibchester,  same  county,  £20  teaches  one  hundred. 

There  is  a  single  class  of  schools  in  England, — those  founded  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, — sixty-five  of 
which  have  an  income  not  exceeding  £20,  and  fifteen  have  an  income 
of  more  than  £1000.  Several  of  this  class  have  an  income  of  four, 
five,  or  more  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

But  this  is  enough  to  show  how  unequally  the  means  of  education 
are  distributed  in  England  even  where  they  are  enjoyed  at  all,  and 
how  diificult  it  must  be  to  introduce  a  general  system,  for  the  whole 
people,  when  many  or  most  of  the  leading  families  already  have 
schools  of  their  own.  Such,  too,  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
having  no  National  system, — one  in  which  the  whole  people  can 
participate.  These  facts  are  full  of  admonition  to  us,  for  this  is  the 
slate  of  things  towards  which,  eight  years  ago,  we  were  rapidly 
tending.* 

*  A  few  extracts  from  documents  authenticated  by  the  government  itself,  will  serve  still 
further  to  show  the  inequality  of  the  means  of  education  which  exists  in  England. 

One  of  llie  late  parliamentary  committees  on  education  describes  the  condition  of  a  school 
room  in  the  follovvinor  words: 

"  In  a  garret,  up  three  pair  of  dark,  broken  stairs,  was  a  common  day-school,  with  forty 
children,  in  a  compass  often  feet  by  nine.  On  a  percli,  forming  a  triangle  with  a  corner  of 
the  room,  sat  a  cock  and  two  hens;  under  a  stump  bed  immediately  beneath,  was  a  dog- 
kennel,  in  the  occupation  of  three  black  terriers,  whose  barking,  added  to  the  noise  of  the 
children  and  the  cackling  of  the  fowls  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  was  almost  deafening. 
Tiiere  was  only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  the  master,  obstructing  three  fourths  of 
the  light.  There  are  several  schools  in  tiie  same  neighborhood  which  are  in  the  same 
condition,  filthy  in  the  extreme." 

In  the  same  town,  I  saw  a  schoolhouse  erected  for  the  wealthier  classes,  which  cost  more 
than  fourimndred  thousand  dolhrs  ! 

In  the  same  report,  it  is  said  that  "  one  master,  being  asked  if  he  taught  morals,"  answer- 
ed, "  That  question  does  not  belong  to  my  school ;  it  belongs  more  to  girls'  schools." 

Another  master  who  stated  that  he  used  the  globes,  was  asked  if  he  had  both,  or  one 
only.  "  Both,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  how  could  I  teach  geography  with  one  ?"  It  appeared 
that  he  thought  both  necessary,  because  one  represented  one  half,  and  the  other  the  remain- 
ing half  of  the  world.  "  He  turned  me  out  of  school,"  says  the  agent,  "  when  I  explained  to 
him  bis  error." 

It  is  thought  unlucky  for  teachers  to  count  their  scholars.  "  It  would,"  said  a  mistress, 
"be  a  flat  flying  in  tlie  face  of  Providence.  No,  no,  you  shan't  catch  me  counting;  see 
what  a  pretty  mess  David  made  of  it,  when  he  counted  the  children  of  Israel." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Field,  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  in  his  report,  (1840,)  after  speak- 
ing in  commendation  of  certain  schools,  adds,  "This  guarded  and  qualified  praise,  I  am 
unable  to  extend  to  the  teachers  of  dame  schools.  Too  often,  the  rule  of  such  schools, 
when  any  profitable  instruction  is  given,  is  a  harsh  one,  and  in  others,  the  honest  declaration 
of  one  dame  would  apply  to  many  :  '  It  is  but  little  they  pays  me,  and  it  is  but  little  I 
teaches  them.'  " 

Some  of  the  accounts  trace  this  ignorance,  as  a  cause,  to  its  legitimate  effects. 

"In  the  locality  where,  in  the  year  1833,  the  fanatic  who  called  himself  Sir  William 
Courtcnay,  raised  a  tumult  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  and  the  life  of  several  of 
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A  fact  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  is,  an  enormous  dispro- 
portion in  the  salaries  of  teachers, — these  salaries  depending  rather 
upon  the  endowment  of  the  school,  than  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.  I  have  seen  a  teacher  who  received  i'rom  eight  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  by  the  side  of  one,  apparently  his  equal,  who 
had  not  half  as  many  hundreds. 

There  is  another  and  a  most  formidable  evil  resulting  from  the 
absence  of  a  National  system,  and  of  that  supervision  of  the  schools 
which  a  national  system  imports.  I  refer  to  the  character  of  the 
text-books  for  schools,  which  infamous  compilers  and  infamous 
teachers  conspire  to  introduce  into  them,  as  one  of  the  attractions  for 
degraded  children.  Bad  men,  in  any  walk  of  life,  always  look  to 
the  market  which  they  can  supply,  and  not  to  the  quality  of  the 
productions  they  ofler  for  sale.  When  the  education  of  a  portion  of 
the  people  is  very  high,  while  that  of  another  portion  is  very  low, 
some  of  the  books  prepared  for  the  schools  will  be  very  good,  while 
it  is  quite  as  certain  that  others  will  be  as  bad  as  human  iniquity  can 
make  them.  In  some  of  the  book-shops  in  England,  1  saw  text-books 
for  schools,  on  no  single  page  of  which  should  a  child  ever  be 
allowed  to  look, — books  for  the  young,  filled  with  vile  caricatures 
and  low  ribaldry,  at  once  degrading  to  the  taste  and  fatal  to  the  moral 
sensibilities. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  present  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ireland,  the  same  evils  existed  there.  In  one  of  the  reports 
of  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  schools, 
they  say,  "  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  deplorable  want  of  such 
qualifications  in  a  great  majority  of  those  who  now  teach  in  the 
Common  Schools,  and  to  the  pernicious  consequences  arising  from  it. 
Their  ignorance,  w'e  have  reason  to  believe,  is  not  seldom  their  least 
disqualification;  and  the  trani  of  proper  hooks  often  combives  idth 
their  own  opinions  and  propensities,  in  introdticivg  into  their  schools 
such  as  are  of  the  irorst  tendency.''^  Again,  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education 
who  should  exercise  a  supervisory  power  over  the  books  to  be  used, 
they  say,  "  From  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan,  we  anticipate 
advantages  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  country,  inasmuch 
as  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  books  thus  prepared  will,  by  degrees,  be 
universally  adopted  in  every  school,  whether  public  or  private  ;  and 
while  education  is  thus  facilitated  by  a  uniform  system  of  insiruction, 
the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  books  adapted  to  the  inferior 
schools  will  be  removed,  and  the  children  he  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
corruption  of  rnora/s  and.  perversion  of  principles  too  often  arising  from 
the  hooks  actually  in  use." 

Such  are  some  of  the  mature,  full-grown  calamities  which  result 
from  the  neglect  of  a  state  or  nation  to  establish  a  general  system  of 
education  for  its  people  ;  and  from  leaving  this  most  important  of  all 
the  functions  of  a  government  to  chance  and  to  the  speculations  of 
irresponsible  men. 

his  deluded  followers,  out  of  forty-five  children,  above  fourteen,  only  eleven  were,  on  inves- 
tigitinn,  found  able  to  read  and  write,  and  oiit  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  n^idor  four- 
teud,  I  ut  forly-tu'o  al tended  sc'iool,  and  several  of  these  only  occasionally.  Out  of  these 
lorlyvwo,  only  six  could  read  and  write." 
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Perseverance.  "I  once,"  said  Tamerlane  the  great  Asiatic  con- 
queror, "  was  forced  to  take  shelter  from  my  enemies  in  a  ruined 
building,  where  I  sat  alone  many  hours.  Desiring  to  divert  my  mind 
from  my  hopeless  condition,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  an  ant,  that  was 
carrying  a  grain  of  corn  larger  than  itself  up  a  high  wall.  I  remem- 
bered the  efforts  it  made  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  grain  fell 
sixty-nine  times  to  the  ground;  but  the  insect  persevered  and  the 
seventieth  time  it  reached  the  top.  This  sight  gave  me  courage 
at  the  moment,  and  I  never  forgot  the  lesson." — Malcolm's  Persia. 


PLAN   OF   A   SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

In  the  construction  of  a  school-house,  the  windows  shouldbe  high 
so  as  to  prevent  out-door  occurrences  from  attracting  attention,  also 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  room  without  throwing  a  current  of 
air  upon  the  head  and  neck  of  the  pupils. 

A  school-room  should  be  equally  warmed  throughout  every  part  of 
it.  To  secure  this  object  a  thermometer  ought  to  be  kept  in  every 
such  room,  and  the  heat  regulated  to  about  sixty  degrees. 

The  school-room  should  be  so  large  as  to  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  fresh  and  pure  air.  For  the  want  of  space  to  contain  enough 
of  this  vital  element,  many  a  child  has  been  sacrificed.  The  want  of 
space  and  air  is  a  waste  of  health  and  life. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  to  allow  21  feet 
to  each  scholar.  It  is  believed  that  this  allowance  is  not  too  liberal, 
the  platform  of  the  teacher  being  included. 

The  floor  of  the  school  room  should  be  level,  and  not  on  an 
inclined  plane.  Much  is  lost  in  symmetry,  convenience  and  com- 
fort by  inclined  floors,  without  anything  gained  to  compensate  the 
loss. 

The  desks  for  scholars  should  be  level;  and  the  seat  for  each 
scholar  separate,  and  confined  to  the  floor.  They  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  such  desks  as  they  will  generally  use  in  after  life.  Those 
in  front  should  be  lower  for  the  smaller  children  than  the  rows  in 
the  rear. 

The  backs  to  the  seats  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  conform  to 
the  natural  curve  of  the  back  of  the  child.  If  so  made,  when  he 
leans  back  tor  rest,  the  whole  frame  will  be  equally  supported.  This, 
on  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  an  important  principle. 

The  following  ground  plan  of  a  school-house  contains  eighty  separate 
seats  and  desks.  It  is  selected,  with  some  variation  in  the  arrange- 
ment, from  the  plans  presented  to  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
The  whole  edifice,  without  the  portico,  is  58  feet  long,  and  35  feet 
•wide.  The  plan  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  according  to  this 
rule.  For  ten  scholars  add  fou'r  feet  to  the  length  :  for  twenty-eight 
scholars,  add  f  )ur  feet  to  both  length  and  width.  For  a  less  number 
of  scholars,  the  length  or  breadth,  or  both,  may  be  diminished  at  the 
same  rate.  The  school-room  here  presented  is  47  feet  by  35  feet, 
within  the  walls. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


^P  Windows. 

X.  Cabinet  for  apparatus  and  specimens. 

Y.  Book-case. 

ABA.  Platrorm  for  the  teacher,  6  feet  wide 

and  9  inches  hiph. 
B.  To  he  removed  for  stove  in  winter, 
DD.  Passajrcs  6  feet  wide. 
H.  J.  Teacher's  and  Assistant's  desks. 
F.  F.  Passages  .3  ft.  wide. 
S.  Floor,  9  feet  wide. 
b.  Desks    for   scholars.     18    inches  wide 

and  2  feet  long. 
^  Scats  for  scholars. 


a.  Fassag^es  between  the  seats  and  next 
row  of  desks,  15  in.  wide:  a  desk,  seat 
and  passage  occupy  4  ft.;  desk  18  in., 
passage  between  it  and  seat  2  in. ;  seat 
13  in.;  and  passage  15  in. 

d.  d.,  &c.  Doors. 

c.  Closet. 

f.  Sink  to  be  concealed  by  a  falling  lid. 

p.  Fire  place. 

B.  E.   Roys'  entry,  in  by  12  ft. 

G.  E.  Girls' entry,  12  by  10  ft. 

W.  R.  Wood  room. 

P.  Doric  Portico  in  front. 
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For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

Mr.  Editor — 

As  the  rules  for  the  formation  and  employment  of  the  possessive 
case,  which  are  laid  down  in  most  of  the  treatises  on  grammar, 
appear  to  me  to  be  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  either  do  not  give  all 
the  rules  which  are  necessary,  or  give  some  which  are  incorrect,  I 
have  thought  that  a  summary  of  all  the  needful  rules,  might  not  be 
without  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

There  are  two  methods  of  denoting  possession  employed  in  English ; 
in  one  of  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages, 
of  Eastern  origin,  the  relation  of  property  or  possession  is  shown  by 
a  change  of  the  termination  of  the  noun  or  pronoun,  and  is  that  which 
we  denominate  the  possessive  case  ;  the  other,  that  in  which  the  same 
relation  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  preposition. 

In  the  inflection  of  the  greater  part  of  nouns  in  English,  either 
method  may  be  used  as  convenience  or  beauty  of  style  requires,  while 
there  are  a  number  in  which  the  latter  method  alone  should  be 
employed.  Thus  we  may  say  either :  Man's  benefit,  or  the  benefit 
of  man,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say:  Education's  benefit,  instruc- 
tion's benefit,  the  nouns,  education  and  instruction  having  no  posses- 
sive case. 

The  following  rules  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  possessive 
case  should  be  formed. 

"  A  noun  in  the  singular  number  forms  its  possessive  case  by 
taking  an  apostrophe  and  the  letter  s  after  it,"  as,  "  Robert's  book." 

When  a  proper  naaie  ends  in  s  the  apostrophe  only  is  added,  as: 
"  Jones'  Store,"  "  James'  hat." 

"  Plural  nouns"  when  they  end  in  s  "  form  their  possessive  by  taking 
the  apostrophe  only,"  as,  "  the  boys'  school." 

When  the  plural  of  nouns  ends  in  anyother  letter  than  s  the  possessive 
is  formed  by  affixing  both  the  apostrophe  and  the  letter  s,  as,  "the 
children's  toys." 

The  above  are  all  the  rules  which  are  needed  to  form  the  possessive 
case  when  it  is  correctly  employed. 

In  all  our  grammars  directions  are  given  to  omit  the  apostrophic  s 
in  forming  the  possessive  singular  of  nouns  ending  in  ss  or  ence,  but 
such  directions  are  both  unnecessary  and  incorrect,  as  nouns  of  those 
terminations  have  no  possessive  case.  The  phrases,  for  convenience' 
sake,  for  conscience'  sake,  for  goodness'  sake,  for  righteousness'  sake, 
&c.,  which  are  given  as  examples  to  show  the  necessity  of  such 
rules,  are  erroneous.  No  grammarian  would  think  of  analyzing 
them  as  they  stand.  He  would  first  arrange  them  correctly  and  then 
proceed  to  give  the  government,  &c.  Why  should  they  not  be  so 
arranged  at  first.  I  am  well  aware  that  such  expressions  are  "  backed 
by  authority,"  and  placed  under  the  convenient  head  of  anomalies; 
but  they  are  not  more  anomalous  nor  have  they  better  authority  in 
their  favour  than  :  "  You  had  better  go,"  "  methinks,"  "for  to  take," 
&c.,  expressions,  which  no  correct  writer  at  present  thinks  of  using. 

When  a  number  of  nouns  in  the  possessive  case  are  connected  by 
the  conjunction  and,  or  some  other  closely  connecting  copulative, 
other  words  not  intervening,  or  are  placed  in  apposition,  "  the  sign 
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of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed  to  the  last  only,"  as  :  "  My  father, 
mother,  and  uncle's  advice."    "  Paul  the  apostle's  writings." 

When  nouns  in  the  possessive  case  are  connected  by  a  disjunctive 
conjiniclion,  when  they  are  referred  to  separately,  or  when  other 
words  are  placed  between,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  should  be 
affixed  to  every  one,  as:  "It  is  either  John's  or  William's  book." 
"  They  had  the  surgeon's,  the  physician's  and  the  apothecary's 
advice." 

The  word  wfiich  governs  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case  should  always 
be  placed  near  to  it ;  if  this  cannot  be  done  the  possessive  case  should 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  relation  of  possession  expressed  by  a  prepo- 
sition. The  following  phrases  are  faulty  in  this  respect.  "  He 
blamed  the  speaker's,  as  he  called  it,  ranting  manner."  "  William's,  is 
as  I  think,  the  best  book." 

A  noun  which  is  not  truly  the  possessor  should  never  have  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  case  annexed  to  it.  How  absurd  such  phrases 
as  the  following,  "  The  King  of  England's  palace."  "  The  Governor 
of  Vermont's  wife."     "  The  preacher  of  this  circuit's  house." 

Sometimes  after  the  manner  of  the  Latin,  a  noun  in  the  possessive 
case  governs  another  in  the  possessive  case,  as :  "  The  man's  wife's 
legacy,"  but  such  forms  of  expression  should  generally  be  avoided. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  importance  of  grammar,  there 
is  no  science  which  is  making  less  progress,  nor  any  in  which  more 
errors  are  permitted  to  remain.  This  appears  to  be  owing  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  fact,  that  most  scholars  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
knowledge  of  it  merely,  not  deeming  it  worth  their  while  to  labor 
for  its  improvement;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  "  magic  of  a 
great  name"  avails  more  in  this  than  any  other  department  of  know- 
ledge. If  an  error  is  discovered  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  or 
chemistry,  it  is  immediately  discarded,  even  if  it  has  originated  with, 
or  received  the  sanction  of  a  Newton,  a  Laplace  or  a  Davy,  but  not 
so  in  grammar.  There  it  is  still  retained,  under  the  name  of  an 
"exception"  or  "  an  anomaly."  Why  not  give  its  true  title  of  "a 
violation  of  rules,"  or  reject  it  entirely?  Another  evil  which  Ameri- 
can scholars  in  particular  should  labour  to  prevent,  is  the  introduction 
of  new  words  and  phrases,  which  mar  the  purity,  or  detract  from  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  language.  This  is  daily  taking  place.  The 
word  nullification,  now  so  common,  dates  no  earlier  than  the  "  South 
Carolina  rebellion  ;"  and  the  absurd  expressions,  "is  being  made,"  is 
being  built,"  &c.  are  gradually  making  their  way  from  the  news- 
papers, into  less  ephemeral  productions. 

M. 


Reading.  Many  people  peruse  books  for  the  express  and  avowed 
purpiise  of  consuming  time ;  and  tliis  class  of  readers  forms  by  far 
the  majority  of  what  are  termed  the  "  reading  public."  Others 
again  read  with  the  laudable  anxiety  of  being  made  wiser;  and 
when  this  object  is  not  attained,  the  disappointment  may  generally 
be  attributed,  either  to  the  habit  of  reading  too  much,  or  of  paying 
insufficient  attention  to  what  falls  under  their  notice. — Blakey's 
Logic. 
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For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

DOING— GETTING— HAVING. 

As  the  exhibition  of  the  word  got  or  get,  on  the  170th  page  of  the 
"Common  School  Journal,"  seems  to  open  the  way  for  remarks,  \get 
my  pen  and  paper,  in  order  to  get  a  few  lines  before  the  public. 

By  the  example  stated  on  said  page,  it  appears  that  the  word  ^ei, 
in  its  several  forms  of  iniiection,  will  supply  the  place  of  many  verbs, 
and  make  tolerable  sense. 

Suppose  we  inquire  for  the  reason  of  this.  I  account  for  it  in  this 
way.  It  is  the  office  of  the  verb  to  express  events  in  mood  or  tense. 
Every  event  that  takes  place  gets  done.  Every  doing  produces  a 
getting  of  the  doing.  And  hence,  the  getting,  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
substituted  for  the  doing,  and  give  the  sense ;  as  appears  by  the 
example. 

To  gather  (gain  or  get)  some  useful  information,  let  us  extend  the 
inquiry  concerning  doing,  getting,  having. 

When  I  take  a  pen,  I  get  a  pen.  When  I  get  a  pen,  I  have  a  pen. 
We  perceive  that  getting  comes  before  having.  And,  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  having,  without  getting  a. possession  of  some  kind,  may 
account  for  the  very  frequent,  though  redundant  association  of  the 
getting  with  the  having.  As,  "  He  has  o-o^  his  hat  on" — "  What  have 
you^o^  in  your  hand?" — "  I  have^o^  my  pen." 

Every  subject  of  an  event  gets  the  evejit  attributed  to  it  as  a  mark 
or  characteristic. 

When  I  take  my  pen,  I  not  only^e^  my  pen,  but  I  get  the  doing,  or 
the  act  of  taking,  as  a  characteristic,  and  I  become  a  pen-taking  per- 
son. When  I  get  this  doing,  the  event  of  taking  belongs  to  me.  I 
have  it  as  my  act ;  and,  I  can  declare  the  event  of //.aumo-,  in  a  present 
tense,  while  the  doing  or  taking  is  represented  as  past  or  finished,  by 
saying  "  I  have  taken  my  pen." 

Now,  since  taking  distinguishes  the  kind  of  doing  by  which  the 
having  is  produced,  it  is  proper  to  use  the  having  with  the  taking. 
But,  as  getting  does  not  distinguish  the  kind  of  doing  that  is  got,  had, 
or  possessed,  we  get  no  more  information  by  using ^0/  with  have,  than 
by  omitting  it.  The  Artu/??^  includes  ihe  getting.  And  hence,  "I  have 
goV^  is  redundant.  The  paragraph,  or  example  to  which  we  have 
referred,  includes  two  sentences  in  fault,  in  this  respect,  viz.,  "  I  have 
got  such  a  cold" — "  I  have  got  nothing  for  you."  Here  the  writer 
must  intend  present  having — what  he  has  while  he  writes — That  he 
has  a  cold — he  has  nothing  noic.  He  could  not  say  in  sense,  "  I  have 
got  a  cold  yesterday."  For,  a  declaration  made  by  have  or  has 
always  places  the  having  in  a  present  tense. 

*'  Having  done^'  denotes  the  present  profcrty  of  being  concerned  in 
a  past  act.  And,  have  done,  or  has  done,  declares  this  present  property 
of  being  concerned  in  what  is  or  was  done. 

Instead  of  understanding  or  regarding  this  truth,  grammar  writers 
treat  have  as  an  "  auxiliary,"  or  mere  helping  verb,  when  it  is  followed 
by  another  verb.  This  is  a  monstrous  absurdity ;  which  among  other 
mistakes,  renders  the  current  system  of  grammar  a  very  unsuitable 
theory  for  analysing  or  parsing  our  language. 

In  the  sentence,  '•  I  have  taken  my  pen,"  have  is  the  principal  verb 
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— the  messenger  of  intelligence — the  word  that  has  the  sentence- 
making  power — have  makes  the  declaration.  Leave  out  have,  and 
there  is  no  sense — no  sentence.  The  expression,  "I  have  taken  my 
pen,"  is  but  a  shorter  and  more  elegant  way  of  saying,  "  I  have  the 
taking  of  my  pen" — I  have  the  finished  act  expressed  by  the  words, 
*'  taken  my  pen.^^  And,  this  having,  when  declared  by  have  or  has,  is 
always  in  a  present  tense.  I  cannot  say  in  sense,  "  1  have  taken  my 
pen  yesterday,"  because  \he  having  is  present  with  me  when  I  speak. 

Having  and  doing  are  different  events,  expressed  by  different  words. 
And  when  the  having  is  principal,  or  messenger  of  the  sentence,  the 
word  in  connection  expressing  the  doing,  always  performs  a  different 
office. 

There  can  be  but  one  principal,  7nood-7naking  verb,  or  messenger  of 
intelligence  in  a  sentence.  And,  in  tracing  the  offices,  location,  and 
relation  of  words  in  discourse,  it  is  quite  important  that  this  messen- 
ger should  be  distinctly  noticed.  It  is  always  a  single  word,  except 
when  associated  with  do  or  its  inflections.  It  is  the  first  in  the  sen- 
tence which  makes  sense  with  the  subject  by  expressing  a  command 
or  request,  a  declaration,  or  interrogation.  As,  "  I  have  taken  my 
pen — I  should  have  taken  my  pen — I  ought  to  have  taken  my  pen." 

The  practice,  under  the  prevailing  system,  of  blending  several 
words  of  diflerent  meaning  and  office  in  one  part  of  speech,  and  call- 
ing the  collection  "  a  verb,"  tends  not  only  to  abridge  our  knowledge 
of  the  relation  and  offices  of  words,  but,  it  multiplies  moods  and  tenses 
beyond  what  is  reasonable  in  the  nature  of  speech,  or  consistent  with 
the  structure  and  principles  of  our  language.  As  a  consequence  also, 
it  introduces  a  variety  of  names  to  distinguish  those  different  collec- 
tions, or  phrases,  as  passive  and  active-potential,  infinitive,  subjunctive, 
perfect,  imperfect, pluperfect,  first  future,  second  future.  Which  terms 
are  as  unnecessary  in  the  science,  as  they  are  uninstructive  in  appli- 
cation and  use.  The  impossibility  of  making  moods  to  show  the 
"  manner  in  which  the  action  or  being  is  represented,"  or  tenses  and 
definitions  of  tenses,  to  fit  a  combination  of  events  in  which  one  is 
represented  as  taking  place,  another  finished,  and  perhaps  a  third  to 
come,  (as,  "  He  has  ivritten — he  might  have  itritlen — he  irill  have 
written — It  u-ill  be  finished'^)  is  a  sufficient  consideration  with  me  to 
condemn  the  prevaihng  theory  of  moods  and  tenses,  as  useless,  and 
inapplicable  to  the  English  language. 

By  a  note  under  the  paragraph  or  piece  to  which  we  have  referred, 
it  is  suggested  that  "  all  the  events  in  history,  all  the  facts  in  science, 
might  apparently  be  expressed  without  the  aid  of  a  single  verb  in  the 
English  language,  the  omnipotent  o-ef  excepted." 

This  might  depend  in  some  measure  on  what  shall  be  called  a  verb. 
In  this  example,  instead  of  excluding  all  other  verbs  by  the  use  of  get, 
there  are  several  remaining  which  I  call  verbs — the  two  haves,  shall, 
be,  could,  should,  jnight.  These  are  all  principal  verbs,  except  be  ; 
because  every  one  makes  a  declaration  on  \\\e  subject  of  its  respective 
sentence.     "  I  shall — I  should — I  might — I  could." 

The  word  that  makes  the  declaration,  the  inquiry,  the  coni77iand  or 
entreaty,  is  always  the  principal  verb — the  messenger  of  intelligen  ce. 
Our  words  must  command  or  entreat,  declare  or  inquire,  otherwise 
they  make  no  sense.     A  se7itence,  then,  is  a  portion  of  discourse  that 
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expresses  a  command  or  request,  a  declaration  or  interrogation.  And 
these  sense-making  forms  of  speech  are  the  only  forms  that  are  enti- 
tled to  the  name  oi  mode  or  mood  in  grammar. 

J.J. 


To  the  Editor  of  "The  Common  School  Journal." 

Virtue,  liberty,  and  independence, — their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honors :  is  it  correct  to  use  the  comma  after  the  words 
"  liberty"  and  "  fortunes,"  or  is  it  not  ?  Murray  and  other  respectable 
writers  on  English  grammar  say  it  is ;  a  great  portion  of  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  day,  practically  say  it  is  not.  "  Non  nostrum,  tan- 
tas,"  &c.  Your  opinion  on  this  question,  with  the  reasons  for  it,  would 
I  think  gratify  your  readers,  and  especially  one,  who,  though  he  would 
not  be  thought  punctilious,  would  desire  to  understand  the  right  use  of 
the  Comma. 

Ans. — Doctors  differ.  , 


TEACHERS'   TROUBLES. 

From  a  new  work  of  Mrs.  Lee,  author  of  the  "  Three  Experiments  of 
Living,"  and  other  highly  popular  books,  we  make  a  short  extract,  illustrat- 
ing the  troubles  to  which  the  country  teacher  is  exposed  in  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

We  should  premise  that  the  name  of  the  book  is  "  The  Log  Cabin;  or  the 
World  before  you  /"  and  that  it  gives  the  autobiography  of  a  young  man 
from  the  East,  who  goes  out  to  the  Western  country,  and  beginning  as  a 
teacher,  rises  to  wealth  and  respectability,  mainly  by  dint  of  conscientious 
honesty  ;  his  talents  being  of  no  very  superior  order.  . 

lam  not  going  to  enter  into  the  details  of  my  new  occupation.  I 
will  only  mention  that  my  trials,  and  they  were  many,  proceeded  from 
the  parents.  In  this  new  settlement,  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  an  over- 
weening ambition,  stimulated  by  parental  atlection,  were  dispropor- 
tionate to  all  other  powers  of  mind. 

The  boy  who  behaved  well  and  acquired  the  best  lesson  obtained 
the  highest  place  in  his  class.  This  drew  upon  him  an  abundance  of 
ill-will,  and  upon  the  school-master  the  constant  charge  of  partiality. 
One  mother,  whose  son  had  been  allowed  to  stay  at  home,  for  the 
most  trifling  excuses,  almost  every  day,  finding  that  he  continued  at 
the  foot  of  the  class,  came  to  remonstrate. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  James  has  done,  that  you  always  keep 
him  at  the  bottom." 

"  The  diliiculty  is,"  I  replied,  '•  that  he  has  done  nothing,  and  does 
nothing." 

"  Well,  I  won't  have  it,  no  how ;  so  you  may  put  him  up  at  the  head, 
and  a-done  with  it,  or  I'll  take  him  away  from  school ;  for  I  won't 
have  him  trod  upon,  no  how." 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  '-li  you  let  him  come  steadily,  he  rnay  get  his 
lessons,  and  shortly  take  his  turn  at  the  head." 
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«  But  I  can't  spare  him  :  I  want  him  to  help  me ;  don't  I  Jim'?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim  ;  "  you  want  me  to  drive  out  the  pigs,  and  rock 
the  baby,  while  you  go  a  visiting." 

"  Thai's  a  thumper.  It  is  not  no  such  thing:  you  know  you  are 
out  ot"  sight  as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned,"  retorted  the  mother. 

The  boys  were  attentive  to  the  conversation,  and  I  would  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  lesson. 

"  Mrs.  Barber,  I  can  do  no  more  for  your  son  than  for  anv  other  of 
the  scholars.  He  must  get  his  own  lesson — no  human  power  can  do 
it  for  him.  If  you  do  not  let  hiin  have  the  same  advantages,  and  the 
same  opportunities  of  learning  as  his  school-mates,  it  is  you  that  keep 
him  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  ;  if  he  does  not  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties given  him,  and  is  idle  and  inattentive,  he  keeps  himself  there  ; 
and  there  is  no  use  in  his  coming  to  school." 

"James,"  said  I,  addressing  him  mildly,  "would  you  like  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  class  '?" 

He  replied  with  (juickness,  "  Yes." 

"  Very  well,  you  must  work  for  it ;  do  you  not  see  that  we  obtain 
nothing  without  labor?  If  a  man  owns  a  whole  section  of  land,  he 
cannot  have  a  farm  without  cultivation — he  must  plough  the  ground 
and  sow  his  grain.  Now,  boys,  each  of  you  own  a  farm  in  his  own 
right.  Your  mind  is  your's  by  the  gift  of  your  heavenly  Father — and 
a  noble  gift  it  is,  and  full  of  treasures.     The  poet  says, 

"  My  mind  a  kingdom  is." 

We  will  say  my  mind  is  a  farm  ;  now  what  will  you  do  for  it  first  ? 
all  may  answer,  and  the  one  tiiat  answers  best  shall  be  at  the  liead  of 
the  class  this  morning  ;  I  give  you  ten  minutes  to  think  it  over." 

I  found  Mrs.  Barber  began  to  take  some  interest  in  the  question,  for 
she  seated  herself,  exclaiming,  "  I  never!" 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  minutes  I  took  out  my  watch  and  called  for 
an  answer.  Some  replied,  I  will  fence  mine;  others,  I  will  sow  corn 
and  melons  in  mine;  but  most  of  them  said,  I  will  plough  mine. 
James  Barber  was  silent. — "  You  have  not  answered,"  said  1. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  plough  it,  you  goose,"  exclaimed  his  mother. 

"  'Cause  I  a'n't  a  mind  to,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well  Jim,  say  what  you  think."     I  marked  his  kindling  eye. 

"  I'd  drain  it,"  said  he,  "  and  clear  away  the  stumps  and  the  rub- 
bish, and  then  I'd  plough  it  and  sow  grain." 

"Go  uppermost,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  answered  best," 

I  took  much  pains  to  make  the  illustration  clear  to  their  comprehen- 
sion— to  compare  the  stagnant  pools  to  the  disorders  of  the  mind — • 
and  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  keeping  it  free  from  impu- 
rities. It  was  a  morning  of  improvement  ;  and  when  I  saw  how 
much  might  be  done  for  them  in  morals,  the  tasks  of  spelling,  gram- 
mar, &c.,  seemed  to  me  of  secondary  importance.  A  conscientious 
teacher  in  a  new  settlement  has  to  supply  the  influences  which  ought 
to  be  given  at  home.  "  The  school  may  do  much  ;  but  alas  for  the 
child  where  the  instructor  is  not  assisted  by  the  influences  of  home  !" 

I  ouuht  to  say  that  from  this  time  James  was  regular  at  school,  and 
seemed  gradually  to  receive  a  new  impulse  ; — his  mollier  was  satis- 
fied, for  he  was  sometimes  at  the  head  of  his  class.  ■ ..  ■ 
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QUESTIONS 

USED    IN   THE  EXAMINATION   OF    CANDIDATES  FOK  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Continued  from  page  159.) 

Theory  of  Teaching  and  School  Government. 

What  are  some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  in  Public  Schools?  What  is  your  own  opinion  on  the  subject? 

What  are  the  principal  points  of  order  to  be  maintained  in  a  school  room  ? 

What  is  the  proper  degree  of  temperature  in  a  school  room?  Whence 
the  necessity  of  ventilation,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  it  ? 

What  advantages  in  teaching  does  a  man  of  extended  knowledge  pos 
sess,  over  one  who  knows  only  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  school?  Illus- 
trate this  point  by  reference  to  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  History,  &c. 

What  advantages  in  teaching  are  to  be  derived  from  skill  in  off-hand 
drawing  ? 

Are  there  any  branches  of  common  school  education  which  might  be 
taught  by  familiar  lectures  more  advantageously  than  by  text  books  ?  If  so, 
what  ?  and  how  should  the  exercises  be  conducted  ? 

History. 

How  long  did  the  Moorish  Empire  in  Spain  continue  ?  Give  some  account 
of  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 

Give  some  account  of  the  origin  of"  Magna  Charta." 

When  and  by  whom  was  Great  Britain  first  conquered?  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  early  Britons  ?     Name  the  other  conquests  in  order. 

What  family  now  occupies  the  throne  of  England?  When  and  how  was 
its  succession  brought  about  ?  Name  the  reigning  families  that  preceded  it, 
giving  them  in  chronological  order. 

Give  the  succession  of  American  Presidents  to  the  present  time. 

Who  constituted  General  Washington's  first  cabinet  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  ? 

What  were  sonie  of  the  evils  suffered  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration, and  what  steps  led  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  ? 

What  American  writers  and  speakers  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  before  and  during  the  revolutionary  struggle? 

What  English  writers  and  speakers  took  the  same  side  ? 

What  were  the  main  points  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  ? 

Geography. 

Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut.  .   ,  ,    ■ 

Give  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  Venezuela  and  Hindoostan. 

Describe  the  Rhine,  the  Orinoco,  the  James,  and  the  Euphrates. 

Where  is  Cape  Mendocino?  What  capes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware? 
of  the  Chesapeake  ? 

Where  is  the  Gulf  ofCalifornia  ?  Ormus? 

Where  is  the  Isle  of  Cyprus?  Malta?  Niphon  ?  Mauritius?  Martha's 
Vineyard  ? 

What  are  the  principal  divisions  of  land?  of  water? 

What  is  meant  by  Latitude  ?  Longitude  ?  Hemisphere  ?  Zone  ?  Meridian  f 
Pole?  Tropic? 

Definitions,  &c. 

Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  and  their  etymology,  so  far 
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as  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  illustrating  the  meaning  of  each  by  an  exani- 
ple :  equivalent,  perverse,  multiform,  coincide,  fallacious,  negotiate,  perqui- 
site, menace,  reference,  authentic,  suggest,  radical. 

Write  correctly  the  following  lines  of  poetry. 

"  Something  their  is  more  neadfuU  than  Expence  and  something  previous 
een  to  taste  Tis  sencc." 

Grammar. 

*'  Thought  in  the  mine  may  come  forth  gold  or  dross  ; 
When  coined  in  word,  we  know  its  real  worth  ; 
If  sterling,  store  it  for  thy  future  use: 
'Twill  buy  thee  benefit,  perhaps  renown. 
Thought,  too,  delivered  is  the  more  possessed  ; 
Teaching  we  learn,  and  giving  we  retain 
The  births  of  intellect  ;  when  dumb  forgot." 
Parse  the  words  italicised  above. 
Define  an  Adjective,  a  Noun,  a  Preposition. 
Give  the  classification  of  the  Pronouns. 

What  is   a  defective  verb?     an  auxiliary  vexhl     a  regular  verb?     a 
transitive  verb  ? 

Correct  the  following  expressions,  and  give  your  reasons  for  the  cor- 
rections. 

"  On  the  east  and  west  sides  it  (America)  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans." 

"  Of  all  vices  pride  is  the  most  universal." 

"  The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has  already,  or  will  hereafter,  be  given 
him." 

"  Soft  as  he  mourned,  the  streams  forgot  to  flow. 
The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compassion  show." 

Arithmetic. 

Explain,  as  you  would  to  a  class,  what  is  meant  by  each  of  the  signs  in 
the  following  expressions  : 

44-8—12-^6  =  V64-f  V8- 

2  :  6  :  :  3  X  4  :  .36. 

Define  the  following  terms  :  Numeration,  Notation,  Federal  money,  Ster- 
ling money,  Fractions,  Common  Multiple,  Common  Measure,  Involution, 
Evolution. 

Express  in  words  £20034  15s.  4f7.  2.00004/a. 

Express  in  figures  one  hundred  thousand  and  one,  trillionths. 

Reduce  .28493  of  a  year  to  days,  hours,  &c. 

Reduce  £19  17s.  '3\d.  to  the  decimal  of  a  £. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  .9  and  the  cube  root  .64. 

A.'s  note  of  $635.84  was  dated  September  5,  1817,  on  which  were 
endorsed  the  following  payments,  viz.:  November  13th,  1819,  $416.08; 
May  10th,  1820,  $152:  what  was  due  March  1st,  1821,  the  interest  being 
6  per  cent.  ? — Give  the  rule  for  computing  interest  where  partial  payments 
have  been  made. 

Algebra. 

Explain  the  following  terms:  Monomial,  Equation,  Radical  Quantity, 
Elimination,  Progression  by  differences. 

Expand  (3 — 2x^)6  by  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

What  are  the  quantities  to  be  considered  in  a  progression  by  differences? 
By  what  letters  are  those  quantities  usually  represented?  What  is  the  gen- 
eral formula  for  the  sum  of  such  a  progression? 
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What  are  some  of  the  common  modes  of  elimination  ? 

The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  a,  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  b.  What  are 
the  numbers  ? 

A  cistern  can  be  filled  by  three  pipes  ;  by  the  first  in  a  hours,  by  the 
second  in  b  hours,  by  the  third  in  c  hours.  In  what  time  will  it  be  filled 
when  all  three  pipes  are  open  at  once? 

Solve  the  following  equations  : 

ax'"  +  bx"  =  c. 

•"^  (a  +  x)  ==  2-7  (x-+  Sax  +  b"). 


PUNISHMENTS. 


The  punishment  should  be  proportioned  to  the  guilt  involved  in  the 
offence,  and  not  to  the  amount  of  inconvenience  occasioned  by  it.  If 
you  allow  yourself  to  punish  children,  merely  because  they  have  occa- 
sioned you  some  loss  or  inconvenience,  you  will  often  treat  them  with 
gross  injustice,  and  will  as  certainly  lose  all  hold  of  their  affections. 

"  Little  Charlotte  was  going  out  into  her  father's  orchard :  it  was 
full  of  violets.  '  Oh,'  cries  Charlotte,  full  of  joy,  •  what  beautiful  little 
flowers  !  I  will  gather  my  apron  full,  and  make  a  nosegay  for  mother.' 
She  immediately  knelt  down,  and  with  great  industry  gathered  her 
apron  full :  she  then  seated  herself  under  an  apple  tree  and  made  a 
handsome  nosegay.  '  Here  it  is,'  said  she;  'now  I  will  run  and  con- 
vey it  to  my  dear  mother.  How  she  will  be  delighted  to  kiss  me  !' 
To  increase  the  pleasure  of  her  mother,  she  crept  slyly  into  the  kitchen, 
took  a  china  plate,  put  the  nosegay  on  it,  and  went  on  a  full  leap 
down  the  stairs,  to  find  her  mother.  But  Charlotte  stumbled,  fell,  and 
broke  the  china  plate  into  many  pieces,  and  scattered  her  nosegay  all 
around.  Her  mother,  who  was  in  the  room  near  by,  heard  the  noise, 
and  immediately  sprang  to  the  door.  When  she  saw  the  broken 
plate,  she  ran  back,  seized  a  rod,  and  without  inquiring  a  word  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  plate  was  broken,  came  to  the  child.  Terri- 
fied both  by  the  fall  and  on  account  of  the  broken  plate,  and  half  dead 
with  the  fear  of  the  rod,  little  Charlotte  could  only  ejaculate,  '  Dear 
mother  !  Dear  mother  !'  But  this  was  of  no  service  to  her.  *  You 
naughty  child!'  said  her  mother,  '  break  a  beautiful  plate  will  you?' 
and  chastised  her  severely.  This  injustice  alienated  her  affections, 
and  she  never  again  brought  a  nosegay  to  her  mother." — Dunri's 
School  Teacher's  Manual 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;  hut  he  icho  acts  on  that  principle  is  not 
an  honest  man. — He  only  is  an  honest  man  who  does  that  which  is 
right  because  it  is  right,  and  not  from  motives  of  policy ;  and  then  he 
is  rewarded  by  finding  afterwards  that  the  honest  course  he  has  pur- 
sued was  in  fact  the  most  politic.  But  a  cunning  rogue  seldom  finds 
out  till  it  is  too  late,  that  he  is  involved  in  difficulties  raised  by  his 
own  craft,  which  an  honest  course  would  have  escaped. 

A  fool  may  easily  find  more  faults  in  anything  than  a  wise  man 
can  easily  mend.  • , 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 
Dr.  Howe's  Report. 

Tins  interesting  child  has  continued  through  the  past  year  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  She  seems,  indeed,  to 
advance  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  for  every  step  which  she  takes  aids 
her  in  that  which  is  to  follow.  She  has  now  become  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  language  that  she  can  comprehend  and  use  all  the  parts  of 
speech  ;  and,  although  her  vocabulary  is  still  very  small,  it  is  so  per- 
fectly familiar  as  to  be  to  her  exactly  what  speech  is  to  others, — the 
vehicle  for  thought.  She  labored,  for  a  long  time,  under  a  difficulty 
like  that  experienced  by  persons  learning  a  foreign  language;  she  had 
to  make  an  effort  to  recall  the  sign  with  which  she  was  to  associate 
an  idea ;  but  now,  the  association  is  not  only  spontaneous  and  imme- 
diate, but,  as  with  others,  apparently  necessary.  As,  when  we  see 
an  object, — a  house,  or  a  dog, — we  invariably  think  of  the  words 
house,  dog, — so  every  thing  with  which  Laura  comes  in  contact  is 
instantly  suggestive  of  its  name  in  her  finger  language. 

Moreover,  every  thought  that  flashes  through  our  minds  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  language  as  to  seem  inseparable  from  it ;  for, 
although  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  always  embody  the  thought  in  lan- 
guage, yet  we  think  of  the  words;  and  when  we  are  intently  engaged 
or  interested,  then  we  are  apt  to  express  the  emotion  by  an  audible 
sign, — by  words.  A  person  looking  earnestly  for  any  thing  that  is 
lost,  on  suddenly  finding  it,  will  think  of  the  words,  "  I've  found  it," 
or,  "  Here  it  is,"  or,  '•  How  glad  I  am  !"  and  perhaps  he  will  utter 
them  aloud.  So  with  Laura,  [  doubt  not  that  every  thought  instantly 
and  spontaneously  suggests  the  finger  language, — the  signs  with  which 
it  is  associated  ;  for  if  she  be  intently  engaged  by  herself,  her  fingers 
are  moving,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanically  forming  the  letters,  though 
so  swift  and  fleeting  are  the  motions  that  no  eye  can  trace  them.  I 
have  often  arrested  her  when  thus  soliloquizing,  and  asked  her  to  tell 
me  distinctly  what  she  had  been  saying  to  herself;  and  she  has 
laughed,  and  sometimes  sd^xA,  ^' I  cannot  rememher  ;''^  at  other  times, 
by  a  strong  mental  efibrt,  she  has  recalled  the  fleeting  tiioughts,  and 
repeated  them  slowly.  Visiters  are  sometimes  amazed  that  her  teach- 
ers can  read  the  words  as  she  forms  them  on  her  fingers  ;  for  so  swift 
and  varied  are  the  motions,  that  they  can  see  them  only  as  they  see 
indistinctly  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion ;  but  as  by  increase 
of  motion,  those  separate  spokes  disappear,  or  are  seen  but  as  one,  so 
do  the  motions  of  Laura's  fingers,  when  she  is  talking  rapidly  to  her- 
self, become  confused  and  illegible  even  to  those  most  conversant 
with  them. 

Another  proof  of  the  spontaneous  connection  between  her  thoughts 
and  these  arbitrary  signs  is  the  fact  that,  when  asleep  and  disturbed 
by  dreams,  her  fingers  are  at  work,  and  doubtless  uttering  her  thounrhts 
irregularly,  as  we  murmur  them  indistinctly  in  broken  slumbers. 

Some  philosophers  have  supposed  that  speech,  or  the  utterance  of 
thought  by  vocal  signs  was  a  human  invention, — a  selection  by  man's 
wisdom  of  this  particular  form  of  communicating  thought,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  form,  as  that  of  motions  of  the  hand,  fingers,  &c. ; 
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and  they  suppose  that  a  community  might  be  formed  with  a  valuable 
language,  and  yet  without  an  audible  sound.  The  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  deaf  mutes,  however,  contradict  this  supposition,  if  I  rightly 
understand  them.  So  strong  seems  the  tendency  to  ulter  vocal  sounds, 
that  Laura  uses  them  for  difierent  persons  of  her  acquaintance  whom 
she  meets,  having  a  distinct  sound  for  each  one.  Wiien,  after  a  short 
absence,  she  goes  into  the  sitting  room,  where  there  are  a  dozen  blind 
girls,  she  embraces  them  by  turns,  uttering  rapidly,  and  in  a  high  key, 
the  peculiar  sound  which  designates  each  one  ;  and  so  different  are 
they,  that  any  of  the  blind  girls  can  tell  whom  she  is  with.  Now,  if 
she  were  talking  about  these  very  girls  to  a  third  person,  she  would 
make  the  sign  for  them  on  her  fingers  without  hesitation  ;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  their  vocal  sign  occurs  first,  and 
is  translated,  as  it  were,  into  the  finger  language,  because,  when  she 
is  alone,  she  sometimes  utters  these  sounds  or  names  of  persons.  She 
said  to  me,  indeed,  in  answer  to  a  question,  why  she  uttered  a  certain 
sound  rather  than  spelled  the  name,  '^  I  iliinkof  Jennette'snoise,many 
times,  lihen  1  think  Iioiv  she  give  me  good  things,  I  do  not  think  to  spell 
her  name."  At  another  time,  hearing  her,  in  the  next  room,  make 
the  peculiar  sound  for  Jennette,  I  hastened  to  her,  and  asked  her  why 
she  madeit;  she  said,"  Because  I  think  how  she  do  love  me  much,  and 
I  love  her  very  much.''* 

Thrs  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which  I  advanced  at  first, 
that  she  associates  her  thought  iynmediately  with  finger  language;  it 
only  shows  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  is  to  express 
thought  by  some  kind  of  symbol ;  that  audible  signs  by  the  vocal 
organs  are  the  first  which  suggest  themselves ;  but  that,  where  this 
avenue  is  blocked  up,  the  natural  tendency  or  inclination  will  be  grati- 
fied in  some  other  way. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  I  could  have  trained  Laura  to  express  her 
thoughts  to  a  considerable  extent  by  vocal  signs  ;  but  it  w-ould  have 
been  a  most  rude  and  imperfect  language  ;  it  would  have  been  indeed 
a  foolish  attempt  to  do,  in  a  few  years,  what  it  took  the  human  race 
generations  and  ages  to  effect. 

Some  persons,  who  are  familiar  with  teaching  the  deaf  mutes,  have 
expressed  their  opinion  that  Laura  already  uses  language  with  greater 
ease  and  precision  than  children  who  have  about  the  same  degree  of 
knowledge,  but  who  are  merely  deaf  and  dumb.  I  believe  this  is 
true ;  and  it  confirms  what  I  think  might  be  inferred  a  priori,  viz., 
that  the  finger  language  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible,  in  teach- 
ing the  mutes,  rather  than  the  natural  signs,  or  pantomime.  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground  ;  that  the  subject  involves 
very  nice  metaphysical  considerations,  and  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  of  which  I  by  no 
means  pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge;  nevertheless,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  deemed  presumptuous,  if  I  throw  out  such  thoughts  as  Laura's 
case  has  suggested,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  service  to 
others. 

The  language  of  natural  signs  is  swift  in  the  conveyance  of  mean- 
ing; a  glance  or  a  gesture  will  transmit  thought  with  lightning-like 
speed,  that  leaves  spoken  language  a  laggard  behind.  It  is  susceptible 
too,  of  great  improvement,  and,  when  highly  cultivated,  can  express 
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almost  every  variety  of  the  actor's  thought,  and  call  up  every  emotion 
in  the  beholder's  mind  ;  it  is  like  man  in  his  wild  state,  simple,  active, 
strong,  and  wielding  a  club;  but  spoken  language,  subtle,  flexible, 
minute,  precise,  is  a  thousand  times  more  efhcient  and  perfect  instru- 
ment for  thought;  it  is  like  civilized  man,  adroit,  accomplished,  well- 
trained  and  armed  with  a  rapier. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  comparative  merit  of  vocal  language, 
and  the  language  of  natural  signs  or  panton)ime  ;  all  the  world,  except 
the  deaf  mutes  use  the  first ;  the  mutes  are  clearly  in  the  minority,  and 
must  yield;  the  majority  will  not  talk  to  them  in  the  language  of  natu- 
ral signs  ;  they  must,  therefore,  make  themselves  as  familiar  as  possi- 
ble with  arbitrary  language,  in  order  to  commune  with  other  minds; 
and  to  enable  them  to  have  this  familiar  communion,  is,  I  believe,  the 
principal  object  aimed  at  in  all  good  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  deaf  mutes  after  they  leave  school,  are  not  inclined 
to  use  the  manual  alphabet,  or  to  make  sentences  in  common  lan- 
guage :  they  prefer  to  express  themselves  by  natural  signs,  hecavse 
they  are  suggested  immediately  hij  the  thonght.  If  a  deaf  mute  wishes 
to  say  to  you.  He  is  my  friend,  he  hooks  his  two  fingers  together;  the 
thought  of  his  friend  instantly  and  spontaneously  connects  itself  with 
this  sign;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  express  it  to  you,  he  can  do  so  only 
by  translating  this  sign  into  the  finger  language,  and  spelling  the 
words.  He  is  my  friend.  Now  this  ought  not  to  be  so;  the  finger 
language  should  be  so  familiar  to  him,  so  perfectly  vernacular,  that 
his  thoughts  will  spontaneously  clothe  themselves  in  it.  Why  are 
words  in  the  finger  language  so  familiarly  connected  with  thought  by 
Laura  Bridgman?  because  she  could  use  but  few  natural  signs,  or 
but  little  pantomime,  and  she  has  been  prevented  from  using,  even  by 
her  teachers,  that  little,  so  that  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  forced  in 
a  difierent  direction,  has  worn  for  itself  a  channel,  in  whicli  it  flows 
naturally  and  smoothly. 

I  understand  that  the  educated  deaf  mutes,  generally,  are  little  dis- 
posed to  talk  in  alphabetic  language;  that  there  are  very  few  of  them 
who,  after  they  leave  school,  make  much  use  of  it;  and  that,  more- 
over, they  are  not  fond  of  reading,  although  they  have  learned  to  read, 
and  understand  what  they  read,  pretty  well.  This  last  fact  is  one 
which  is  lamented,  I  believe,  by  all  teachers  of  mutes  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  mode  of  their  instruction. 
Common  children  learn  a  spoken  language  from  their  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  companions;  and  it  becomes  their  vernacular.  They 
go  to  school,  and  learn  to  substitute  for  these  audible  signs  certain 
printed  characters,  so  that,  when  they  see  them,  they  shall  suggest 
the  audible  signs;  that  is,  they  learn  to  read ;  but  they  never  read 
with  pleasure  until  the  sight  of  the  printed  words  suggests  easily,  and 
without  eifort,  the  audible  signs.  Persons  who  have  learned  to  read, 
late  in  life,  or  who  are  little  accustomed  to  read,  pronounce  every 
word  aloud  as  they  go  along;  if  they  are  a  little  familiar  with  read- 
ing, they  merely  move  the  lips  without  uttering  the  audible  signs  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  very  familiar  with  the  mechanical  process,  that 
the  eye  glances  along  the  page,  and  the  mind  takes  in  the  sense 
rapidly  ;  but  even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sight  of  a  word,  for  in- 
stance, horse,  does  not  immediately  suggest  the  audible  sound,  rather 
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than  the  picture  of  the  animal.  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  important  that 
a  familiar  use  of  the  written  signs  of  audible  sounds  should  be  had 
early  in  life,  in  order  that  reading  may  be  pleasant  or  profitable 
afterwards. 

Now,  deaf-mute  children,  of  their  own  accord,  make  a  few  natural 
signs  ;  they  learn  some  others  from  imitation,  and  thus  form  a  rude 
language,  which,  on  going  to  school,  is  amplified  and  systematized, 
and  which  is  used  with  their  companions  and  teachers,  until  it  becomes 
their  vernacular.  They  learn,  at  the  same  time,  to  use  common  lan- 
guage in  their  classes  ;  that  is,  they  learn  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
make  sentences  by  spelling  words  with  their  fingers,  hut  this  does  not 
become  to  them  vernacular ;  they  are  like  seeing  children  learning  a 
foreign  language  ;  they  read,  write,  and  speak  in  it  to  their  teacher, 
but  the  moment  they  are  out  of  school,  they  resort  to  the  language  of 
natural  signs, — of  pantomime.  When  they  go  away  from  school, 
they  will  not  speak  in  the  arbitrary  language  of  signs  any  more  than 
common  children  will  speak  in  French,  when  they  can  make  them- 
selves understood  by  others:  they  will  not  read  common  books  any 
more  than  other  children,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  French,  will 
read  in  French  books.  Now,  as,  to  oblige  a  common  child  to  learn 
French,  I  would  place  him  in  circumstances  where  he  wouldbe  re- 
quired to  use  it  continually,  so  I  would  place  the  dumb  child  in  such 
circumstances  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  use  the  finger  alphabet, 
writing  and  reading,  until  the  language  should  become  to  him  verna- 
cular T—ux\\\\  the  thought  of  a  horse,  for  instance,  should  instantly  be 
associated  in  his  mind,  not  with  the  motion  of  his  two  fore-fingers 
imitating  the  ears  of  the  animal,  but  with  the  word  horse.  Laura  has 
been  thus  placed  by  nature;  were  she  only  deaf  and  dumb,  she  would 
learn  from  imitation  many  natural  signs,  and  use  them  ;  but,  being 
blind,  she  cannot  see  them,  and  her  teachers  carefully  abstain  from 
giving  her  any. 

Doubtless,  had  she  not  come  so  early  under  instruction,  she  would 
have  formed  a  number  of  natural  signs  ;  and  probably  these  would 
have  been  an  obstacle  to  her  progress  in  learning  arbitrary  signs. 
Her  little  companion  in  mislortune,"Oliver  Caswell,  was  twelve  years 
old  when  became  under  instruction;  he  had  begun  to  use  natural 
signs ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  possession  of  them,  by  enabling 
him  to  express  a  few  of  his  wants,  lessens  his  eagerness  to  acquire  the 
arbitrary  signs  by  which  Laura  expresses  her  thoughts  so  clearly. 
He,  however,  begins  to  perceive  the  usefulness  of  the  arbitrary  signs, 
and  is  every  day  asking  of  Laura  and  of  others  the  names  of  things. 

I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  what  may  be  called  her  physical 
condition,  and  its  attendant  phenomena.  She  has  had  almost  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  has  grown  in  stature  and  strength.  She  is  now 
tall  for  her  age,  well  proportioned,  and  very  strong  and  active.  The 
acuteness  of  her  touch,  and  of  the  sense  of  feeling  generally,  has  in- 
creased sensibly  during  the  last  year.  She  can  perceive  when  any 
one  touches  a  piano  in  the  same  room  with  her  ;  she  says,  "  Sound 
comes  through  the  floor  to  my  feet,  and  up  to  my  head."  She  recog- 
nizes her  friends  by  the  slightest  touch  of  their  hands,  or  of  their  dress. 
For  instance,  she  never  fails  to  notice  when  I  have  changed  my  coat, 
though  it  be  for  one  of  the  same  cut,  color  and  cloth  ;— if  it  is  only  a 
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little  more  or  less  worn  than  tlie  usual  one,sIie  perceives  it,  and  asks, 
"  IV/n/  /"'  It  would  ap|)ear  that  in  these  perceptions  she  employs  not 
only  the  sense  of  toucli,  but  derives  great  assistance  from  what  Brown 
would  call  a  sixth  sense,  viz.,  the  sense  of  muscular  resistance.  Aided 
by  both  of  lliesc,  she  has  acciuired  surprising  facihty  in  ascertaining  the 
situation  and  relation  of  things  around  her.  Especially  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  accurate  is  her  perception  of  the  direction  or  bearing  of 
objects  from  her :  for  by  much  practice  and  observation  she  has 
attained,  to  some  extent  what  the  bee  and  some  other  insects  have  in 
such  perfection  by  instinct, — the  power  of  going  straight  towards  a 
given  point,  without  any  guide  or  landmar]\.  F(n- instance,  when  she 
is  told  to  go  from  any  ))art  of  the  room  to  a  particular  door  or  win- 
dow, she  goes  directly  and  confidently  on,  not  groping,  or  feeling  the 
walls ;  she  stops  at  the  right  instant,  raises  her  hand  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  places  it  upon  the  door  knob,  or  whatever  point  she  may 
have  aimed  at.  Of  course,  it  is  not  supposed  that  she  can  exercise 
this  power  when  she  is  in  a  new  place,  but  that  she  has  attained  great 
facility  in  ascertaining  her  actual  position  in  regard  to  external  things. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  power  is  much  more  common  than 
is  usually  supposed,  and  that  man  has  the  desire  and  the  capacity  of 
knowing  all  the  relations  of  outnesa,  (to  use  a  word  of  Berkeley,)  so 
strongly  marked  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  primitive  faculty. 
The  first  impulse  on  waking  in  the  morning,  is  to  ascertain  where  we 
are;  and,  although  the  effort  to  ascertain  it  may  not  be  apparent  in 
common  cases,  yet  let  a  person  be  turned  around  when  he  is  asleep, 
and  see  how  instantaneously  on  waking  he  looks  about  to  ascertain 
his  position;  or,  if  he  is  lying  awake  in  the  dark,  and  his  bed  should 
be  turned  round,  see  how  dilHcult  it  would  be  for  him  to  go  to  sleep 
without  stretching  out  his  hand  to  feel  the  wall,  or  something  by 
which  the  desire  in  question  may  be  gratified.  Swing  a  boy  round 
till  he  is  dizzy  :  look  at  a  girl  slopping  giddy  from  the  waltz ;  or  a 
person  who  has  been  playing  blind  man's  buft^,  and  has  just  raised  the 
handkerchiei",  and  mark  how,  by  holding  the  head,  as  if  to  steady  it, 
and  eagerly  looking  around,  the  first  and  involuntary  eff"ort  of  each  one 
is  to  ascertain  the  relations  oi'  ontncss.  If  it  has  ever  occurred  to  the 
reader  to  fall  asleep  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  crossed  under  his 
head,  and  to  have  them  get  asleep,  or  become  benumbed,  he  will  recol- 
lect his  consternation  on  waking,  at  the  thought  that  his  arms  were 
cut  off";  and  his  strange  sensation,  when  by  a  violent  effort  he  has 
raised  himself,  and  the  two  limbs  fall  dead  and  lead-like  upon  his 
thighs  ;  that  sensation,  then,  confined  to  the  arms,  if  extended  all  over 
the  body,  would  be  the  one  we  should  have  if  the  nerves  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body  gave  us  no  impression  in  regard  to  external  things, 
even  of  the  atmosphere.  Who  could  be  easy  for  a  moment  if  he  had 
no  notion  of  what  he  was  sitting  or  standing  upon,  or  any  perception 
or  idea  of  being  supported  and  surrounded  l)y  material. objects? 

Laura,  (or  any  blind  child)  if  taken  up  in  a  person's  arms,  carried 
into  a  strange  room,  and  placed  in  a  chair,  could  not  resist  the  incli- 
nation to  stretch  out  her  hands,  and  ascertain,  by  feeling,  the  relations 
of  space  and  objects  about  her.  In  walking  in  the  street,  she  endea- 
vors to  learn  all  she  can  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  she  is  treading 
on ;  but  she  gives  herself  up  generally  to  her  leader,  clinging  very 
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closely  to  her.  I  have  sometimes,  in  play,  or  to  note  the  effect,  sud- 
denly dropped  her  hand  when  she  was  in  a  strange  place,  and  started 
out  of  her  reach,  at  which  she  manifested,  not  fear,  but  bewilderment 
and  perplexity. 

I  have  said  she  measures  distance  very  accurately,  and  this  she 
seems  to  do  principally  by  the  aid  of  what  Brown  calls  the  sixth  sense 
or  muscular  contraction,  and  perhaps  to  that  faculty  to  which  1  have 
alluded  above,  by  which  we  attend  to  the  relations  oi  outness.  When 
we  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  for  instance,  we  measure  several  steps 
with  the  eye  ;  but  once  having  got  the  guage  of  them,  we  go  up  with- 
out looking,  measure  the  distance  which  we  are  to  raise  the  foot,  even 
to  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  by  the  sense  of  contraction  of  the  muscles ; 
and  that  we  measure  accurately  is  proved  when  we  come  to  a  step 
that  is  but  a  trifle  higher  or  lower  than  the  rest,  and  which  causes  us  to 
stumble. 

I  have  tried  to  ascertain  her  mode  of  estimating  distance,  length, 
&c.,  by  drawing  smooth,  hard  substances  through  her  hand.  When 
a  ca-ne,  for  instance,  is  thus  drawn  through  her  hand,  she  says  it  is 
long  or  short,  sotneichat  according  as  it  is  moved  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  that  is,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  impression  ;*  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  she  gets  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
even  of  the  smoothest  substances,  and  modifies  her  judgment  thereby. 

I  have  tried  to  excite  the  dormant  senses,  or  to  create  impressions 
upon  the  brain,  which  resemble  sensations,  by  electricity  and  galva- 
nism, but  with  only  partial  success.  When  a  galvanic  circuit  is  made 
by  pressing  one  piece  of  metal  against  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  another  against  the  tongue,  the  nerves  of  taste  are  aflected, 
and  she  says  it  is  like  medicine. 

The  subject  of  dreaming  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  spontaneous  activity  of  the  brain, 
or  any  part  of  it  w^hich  would  give  her  sensations  resembling  those 
arising  from  the  action  of  light,  sound,  &c.,  upon  other  persons ;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  think  there  is  any.  Her  dreams  as  it  seems 
to  me,  are  only  the  spontaneous  reproduction  of  her  sensations  while 
awake,  (whether  preceded  or  accompanied  by  any  cerebral  action, 
cannot  be  known.)  She  often  relates  her  dreams,  and  says,  she 
*^  dreamed  to  VilW^  with  a  person,  "  to  n-alk  idth  oiieT  &c. ;  if  asked 
whether  she  talked  with  her  mouth,  she  says,  "  Ao,"  very  emphati- 
cally, "  /  do  not  dream  to  talk  with  mouth  ;  I  dream  to  talk  loitk  fin- 
gers." Neither  does  she  ever  dream  of  seeing  persons,  but  only  of 
meeting  them  in  her  usual  way.  She  came  to  me,  the  other  morning, 
with  a  disturbed  look,  and  said,  "  I  cried  much  in  the  niglit  because  I 
did  dream  you  said  good  bye  to  go  away  over  the  irater."  In  a  word, 
her  dreams  seem  as  the  spontaneous  reproduction  of  waking  sensa- 
tions, without  order  or  congruity,  because  uncontrolled  by  the  will. 

Experiments  have  been  tried,  so  far  as  they  were  deemed  perfectly 
innocent  and  unobjectionable,  to  ascertain  whether  strong  magnets, 
magnetic  tractors,  or  animal  magnetism,  have  any  eftect  upon  her,  but 

*  Brown  seems  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  many  similar  phenomena, — that  we  judge 
of  lencrth  by  the  duration  in  time  of  successive  sensations  ;  but  he  only  gets  us  down  from 
the  elephant  to  the  tortoise  ;  for  he  is  by  no  means  auccessful  in  explaining  how  we  get  an 
idea  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
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without  any  apparent  result.     These  are  all  the  physical  phenomena 
wliich  now  occur  to  me  as  worthy  of  note. 


DRAWING   IN   SCHOOLS. 

In  many  schools  which  we  have  visited,  the  value  of  drawing,  as  a 
frequent  exercise,  has  been  happily  tested,  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  of  great  use  in  employing  waste  time.  Who- 
ever knows  the  great  mass  of  our  schools,  must  be  sensible,  that  their 
greatest  evil  is  want  of  sufficient  business  for  all  the  children,  especially 
the  youngest.  The  prevailing  practice  in  many  schools  is,  to  find  the 
small  children  some  lesson  to  learn  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
recite  ;  or  more  commonly,  perhaps,  they  are  taught  in  a  class  once 
each  half  day,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  time  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  often  said  by  teachers,  that  they  keep  books  from  them, 
except  a  short  period  in  each  session,  because  they  destroy  them  by 
handling,  while  they  do  not  learn,  except  when  under  their  immediate 
instruction. 

Now  ten,  twenty,  or  even  five  small  children  left  thus  unemployed, 
must  inevitably  cause  disorder.  But  give  them  slates  and  pencils, 
with  convenient  desks  to  lay  them  on,  and  a  great  diflerence  will  be 
seen,  even  if  ihey  are  left  entirely  to  themselves.  Place  before  them 
a  few  cards,  with  well  formed  letters,  words,  the  elementary,  geome- 
trical figures,  drawings  of  familiar  objects,  &c.,  and  they  will  teach 
themselves  something  of  drawing,  and  more  of  the  letters,  spelling, 
reading  and  writing.  Let  them  have  the  arithmetical  tables  in  sight, 
maps,  running  hand  copies,  &c.,  and  as  they  grow  older,  they  will 
soon  be  found  spontaneously  learning  something  important  in  several 
branches. 

An  experienced  teacher,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  who  now  instructs 
a  common  school  of  140  boys  in  a  neighbouring  State,  mentioned,  a 
short  time  ago,  that  by  the  daily  use  of  a  slate,  and  with  but  little 
assistance,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  did  not  know  his  letters  when  he 
began,  learned  to  read  in  his  school  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  had 
ever  known  any  other  boy  to  do  it,  with  much  more  instruction ;  and 
he  had,  at  the  same  time,  acquired  the  art  of  writing  tolerably  well. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 


Be  old  when  young,  that  you  may  he  young  ichen  old. — Those  who 
take  great  liberties  with  their  constitution  while  young,  and  do  not 
husband  their  health  and  strength,  are  likely  to  break  down  early  and 
rapidly  ;  while  those  who  in  their  younger  days  practise  some  of  the 
caution  of  the  old,  are  likely  to  live  the  longer,  and  have  a  better 
chance  of  a  vigorous  and  comfortable  old  age. 
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COMMON   SCHOOL    EDUCATION    IN    VIRGINIA. 

Tnis  title  is  rather  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  not  in  Virginia,  strictly,  any 
system  of  education  by  Common  Schools,  such  as  exist  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  states  north  and  east  of  us.  There  is,  however,  an  extended  and  some- 
what successful  plan,  similar  to  that  formerly  existing  among  us,  having  for 
its  object  the  education  o^  indigent  children  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  this 
plan  of  which  we  propose  in  the  present  article  to  give  a  brief  account.  Our 
information  is  derived  partly  from  personal  observation  and  inquiry  during  a 
visit  to  the  State,  and  partly  from  the  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Literary  Fund — an  office  corresponding  nearly  to  our  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 

The  Literary  Fund  of  Virginia  consists  of  moneys  received  from  the  United 
States,  under  the  act  for  distributing  the  surplus  revenue,  from  escheats,  for- 
feitures, fines,  &c.,  and  amounted  in  September  last  to  $1,754,047.  Some 
portion  of  this  capital  has  been  lost  by  unlucky  investments.  $180,000  of 
it  is  loaned  without  interest  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  whole  pro- 
ductive capital  therefore  is  about  one  million  and  a  half,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  !§82,9S0.  This  is  the  whole  amount  annually  appropriated  by  the 
state  to  the  purposes  of  education.  Of  this  amount,  $15,000  goes  annually 
by  a  fixed  appropriation  to  the  University,  and  $1,500  to  the  Lexington  Mili- 
tary Institute,  (besides  a  contingent  appropriation  to  academies,  amounting 
last  year  to  $-3,000)  and  leaving  for  the  instruction  of  indigent  children  in 
common  schools,  throughout  the  state,  about  $63,500,  or  less  than  one-fourth 
the  sum  annually  expended  for  Common  Schools  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia. 
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It  is  obvious  from  a  mere  statement  of  these  facts  that  nothing  like  a  gene- 
ral system  of  education  by  Common  Schools  is  contemplated.  Indeed  we 
doubt  very  seriously  the  practicability  of  such  a  system  in  any  country  where 
the  population  is  so  widely  scattered  as  it  necessarily  is  in  the  large  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  South.  This  remark  applies  to  all 
the  eastern  and  to  most  of  the  middle  counties  of  Virginia.  Some  of  the  western 
counties  approach  in  general  character  to  the  Middle  and  Western  Stales,  and 
but  for  the  inconvenience  of  partial  legislation,  might  perhaps  have  a  system 
of  district  free  schools  such  as  that  existing  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  Some  enlightened  and  influential  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  make  the 
experiment  of  such  a  system  for  the  whole  state.  Others,  not  able  to  see  the 
practicability  of  such  a  plan,  are  unwilling  to  hazard  the  good  secured  by 
the  legislative  provisions  already  existing,  by  any  Quixotic  attempt  to  accom- 
plish what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  forbid. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  subject  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
received  from  the  enlightened  philanthropists  of  the  state,  the  attention  which 
it  deserves.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  cities  and  large  towns.  We  can  see  no 
sufficient  reason  why  every  town  in  the  State,  with  any  considerable  popula- 
tion, might  not  be  authorised  to  establish  a  regular  system  of  public  schools 
for  itself,  for  the  instruction,  at  the  public  expense,  of  the  children  of  all 
classes,  as  is  now  done  with  such  gratifying  success  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere.  An  examination  of  the  subject  will 
show  that  wherever  the  population  is  compact  enough  to  admit  of  a  classifi- 
cation of  schools  into  higher  and  lower,  or  to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  a 
High  School  to  act  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  primary  schools,  there  the  whole 
population  may  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  branches  of  a  good  English 
education,  and  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  who  has  leisure  to  continue  longer  at 
school,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  a  liberal  education,  at  an  average  expense 
of  less  than  one  half  the  sum  paid  by  the  School  Commissioners  of  Virginia,  for 
teaching  an  indigent  child  merely  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  in  the  commonest 
of  all  Common  Schools.  The  people  of  Virginia  who  can  afford  it,  do  not  seem 
unwillinc  to  pay  liberally  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Many  of  them 
send  their  children  to  very  expensive  private  schools  at  the  North.  In  the 
city  of  Richmond,  the  charge  for  tuition,  in  the  better  class  of  private  schools, 
is  $60  per  annum:  and  the  average  price  paid  by  the  state,  for  the  instruction 
of  pauper  children  in  the  common  schools,  is  4|  cents  per  day,  or,  deducting 
six  weeks  for  vacation,  $12.69  per  annum.  Now  in  Philadelphia,  where 
nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  population  heticeen  the  ages  of  Jive  and 
fifteen  are  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  public  schonls,  a  child  may  enter  a 
primary  scliool  at  the  age  of  five,  may  be  promoted  when  sufficiently  advan- 
ced to  the  Secondary  School,  from  that  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  finally 
if  he  has  any  aptness  to  learn  and  the  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies,  may  go 
throu"-h  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  High  School,  not  inferior  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  competent  judges,  to  that  received  in  any  College  or  Uni- 
versity in  the  country  ;  and  all  this  at  an  average  expense,  for  tuition,  of  $4.13 
per  annum.  Surely  here  is  something  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  intelligent  consideration   of  those  gentlemen,   and  they  are 
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neither  few  nor  inefficient,  who  are  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  education  in 
the  Old  Dominion. 

We  have  however  wandered  somewhat  from  the  immediate  object  of  this 
article,  which  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  existing  legislative  provisions  for 
the  instruction  of  indigent  children  in  the  State. 

The  Literary  Fund,  already  described,  is  under  the  control  of  a  Board 
styled  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Literary  Fund,  consisting  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  Secretary,  and  the  First  Auditor.  The  Second 
Auditor  is,  by  style  and  office.  Superintendent  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and 
makes  an  annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject  o  his  office.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  the  education  of  indigent  children  is  distributed 
among  the  counties  according  to  the  free  white  population  at  the  last  census. 
The  disbursement  of  the  quota  thus  received  by  each  county  is  entrusted  to 
Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts. 
The  Commissioners  for  each  county  must  be  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
fifteen.  The  Commissioners  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  and 
are  subject  to  a  fine  of  ^10  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  serve.  The  Judges 
also  are  subject  to  a  like  fine  for  failing  to  appoint  commissioners.  Each 
county  is  divided  into  as  many  districts,  having  well  defined  boundaries,  as 
there  are  Commissioners,  and  each  Commissioner  is  entrusted  with  the  undivi- 
ded care  and  responsibility  of  the  education  of  the  indigent  children  in  his 
district,  receiving  for  that  purpose  a  definite  portion  of  the  county  quota,  and 
selecting  the  individual  children  who  are  to  be  its  beneficiaries,  as  well  as  the 
schools  at  which  they  are  to  be  taught.  When  there  are  several  schools  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  the  Commissioner  by  selecting  for  the  State  benefi- 
ciaries that  school  in  which  the  best  methods  of  instruction  are  used,  or  whose 
teacher  is  in  best  repute  for  moral  worth,  is  enabled  to  give  the  weight  of  his 
influence  in  favor  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  against  charlatanism  and 
immorality.  The  School  Commissioner  is  generally  a  gentleman  of  standing 
and  respectability  in  his  neighborhood,  and  by  his  office  is  brought  into  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  poor  and  their  children,  which  of  itself  is  often 
productive  of  important  benefits.  Some  of  the  duties  of  a  School  Commis- 
sioner are  thus  described  by  the  present  able  Superintendent. 

"  The  manifestation  of  a  lively  and  generous  interest,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
kind  and  conciliatory  manner  on  the  part  of  a  school  commissioner  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  parents  of  the  children  of  his  district,  will  contribute 
most  essentially  to  ensure  to  him  their  confidence  and  co-operation,  and  to 
render  the  execution  of  his  measures  for  the  advancement  of  their  children 
lighter  and  more  interesting.  The  consideration  that  he  cannot  possibly  be 
influenced  by  interested  motives,  will  incline  them  to  accede  readily  to  his 
recommendations  in  the  disposition  of  their  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
harsh  words  and  a  contemptuous  manner  would  inevitably  render  the  unwor- 
thy parent  callous  and  disregardful  of  the  welfare  of  his  offspring,  and  would 
probably  deprive  many  fine  children  of  their  only  chance  for  education." 

"  How  delightful  must  the  feelings  of  that  commissioner  be,  who,  to  what- 
ever part  of  his  district  he  may  cast  his  eyes,  discovers  youths  of  promising 
talents  and  amiable  disposition  snatched  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  immo- 
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rality,  and  growing  up  in  usefulness  and  virtuous  principles,  mainly  through 
his  disinterested  efForts.  A  humane  and  benevolent  heart  can  desire  no 
higher  gratification  or  greater  reward  in  this  life." 

"  The  preliminary  step  in  executing  the  separate  duties  of  a  school  commis- 
sioner is  the  ascertainment  of  the  tvhole  ninnher  of  poor  children  in  his  dis- 
trict. It  is  indeed  indispensable  to  a  fair  distribution  of  the  funds,  which 
ought  only  to  be  made  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
children  in  each  district  bears  to  the  whole  number  in  the  county,  for  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  just,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  allow  a  district  which  contains 
but  fifty  children,  the  same  sum  that  is  allowed  another  district  which  con- 
tains one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  By  exerting  such  influence  as  a  commissioner  may  possess  over  the 
teachers  of  the  established  schools,  and  setting  up  such  other  schools  as  may 
be  required,  it  is  probable  that  the  means  of  education  may  be  provided  for 
all  the  children  whose  attendance  at  school  can  be  relied  upon,  and  to  such  a 
preference  should  always  be  given. 

"  Having  made  this  preparation  and  entered  the  children  at  the  several 
schools,  but  little  remains  for  the  commissioner  to  attend  to,  except  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  schools. 

"  This,  properly  considered,  is  an  all  important  duty.  Parents,  pupils  and 
teachers  will  be  highly  gratified  at  such  an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the 
commissioner  takes  in  what  concerns  them,  and  will  all  be  benefitted  by  it, 
and  the  school  commissioner  himself  after  a  few  visits  will  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  regular  performance  of  the  duty, 

"  The  order  and  regularity  which  prevail  in  the  schools  and  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils  will  indicate  sufficiently  the  merits  of  the  teachers,  and 
enable  the  school  commissioners  to  recommend  and  assist  such  of  them  as 
may  prove  themselves  worthy,  and  to  withhold  his  countenance  from  the 
incompetent,  idle  or  dissolute.  The  good  teacher  will  thus  be  strengthened 
in  the  confidence  of  the  community,  whilst  the  incompetent  will  be  put  aside. 

"  The  children  entered  by  the  commissioner  should  be  conversed  with  and 
examined  by  him,  and  the  good  behaviour,  industry  and  intelligence  of  each 
of  them  be  specially  inquired  into  through  the  teachers.  Those  whose  good 
conduct  merits  commendation  should  be  favorably  noticed  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  school,  and  every  proper  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  contin- 
ued exertions  on  their  part  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtuous 
principles  ;  and  the  favor,  friendship  and  assistance  of  the  commissioner 
promised  to  all  who  entitle  themselves  to  it.  Pursuing  such  a  course  no 
direct  reproof  would  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle.  If  their  hearts  have 
not  become  hardened  and  insensible  to  every  virtuous  impulse,  they  will  profit 
by  the  scene  exhibited  to  them,  and  will  on  future  occasions  endeavor  to 
draw  from  the  commissioner  by  a  reformation  of  their  conduct  a  favorable 
notice  of  themselves.  The  commissioner  will  be  esteemed  the  great  friend 
and  benefactor  of  all  the  children  under  his  direction,  and  will  thus  have  the 
control  of  their  actions  through  the  possession  of  their  affections  and  their 
veneration  for  his  character," 

The  returns  by  the  school  commissioners,  as  compared  with  those  furnish- 
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ed  in  other  states,  are  remarkably  complete.  They  are  accompanied  with 
general  remarks  upon  the  practical  operations  of  the  system,  some  of  which 
are  published  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature. 
The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  upon  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  docu- 
ments is  that  the  system  is  working  well.  It  evidently  accomplishes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  substantial  benefit,  as  much  probably  as  could  be  expect- 
ed from  any  mode  of  expending  so  limited  a  sum  for  this  purpose.  The 
guards  against  any  improper  use  of  the  money  appropriated,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  securing  a  faithful  and  discreet  use  of  it,  seem  to  be  unusually 
complete. 

We  have  been  much  struck  in  looking  over  the  remarks  of  the  County 
Commissioners  with  the  stress  generally  laid  upon  the  moral  character  of 
the  teachers  employed. 

"  The  children  patronized  by  the  fund  make  a  reasonable  progress  in 
learning,  and  the  teachers  generally  possess  a  good  moral  character." 

"  The  annual  appropriation  is  less  than  would  be  required  for  a  full  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  system,  yet  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable 
teachers  in  every  neighborhood,  it  may  be  sufficient.  The  schools  are  visit' 
ed  carefully  and  general  observation  made  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted,  and  rigid  regard  is  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  teachers — some  of 
them  stand  high,  and  in  many  instances  the  children  are  rapidly  advancing." 

"  The  fund  allowed  this  county  is  deemed  sufficient.  The  schools  are 
generally  visited.  The  progress  of  the  children  is  good.  The  teachers  are 
not  examined,  but  in  no  instance  have  5  cents  per  day  been  allowed,  except 
to  teachers  who  have  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
and  qualification  to  teach." 

"  The  schools  are  sometimes  visited  hy  the  commissioners,  and  some  of  the 
children  progress  well.  No  teachers  are  employed  jchose  moral  character  is 
not  good.'''' 

"  Some  of  the  commissioners  have  visited  the  schools,  and  find  that  the 
children  make  considerable  advancement.  No  particular  examinations  have 
been  made,  but  the  commissioners  are  satisfied  of  the  good  moral  character 
of  the  teachers.'''' 

"  The  commissioners  express  themselves  highly  pleased  to  find  an  in- 
creasing interest  among  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  children  of  the  county — 
that  the  teachers  are  men  of  good  moral  character,  and  most,  if  not  all  of 
them  professors  of  religion,  and  are  well  qualified  to  teach  all  the  brandies 
of  a  common  English  education,  and  many  of  them  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  higher  branches — that  all  of  them  willingly  receive  the  poor  children  into 
their  schools,  at  the  prices  allowed  by  law,  and  do  not,  as  in  former  years, 
require  an  additional  compensation.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  system  are 
proved  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  the  indigent  children  of  the  county  can 
now  read  and  write  well,  while  many  of  them  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  &c. — that  there  cannot 
remain  a  doubt  that  without  the  aid  of  the  fund  a  good  portion  of  them  would 
never  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  school  house,  and  would  therefore  have  re- 
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mained  in  comparative  ignorance.  Many  neighborhoods  have  been  enabled 
by  this  fund  to  get  schools  which  would  otherwise  have  been  without  them. 
They  can  suggest  no  better  plan  than  the  one  pursued,  while  the  fund 
remains  so  limited." 

"  The  schools  are  visited  by  the  commissioners,  and  teachers  of  good 
moral  character  are  preferred." 

"  Teachers  are  generally  employed  by  the  parents  and  prominent  men  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  poor  children  arc  sent  to  them,  Avith  few  excep- 
tions, without  any  examination  by  the  commissioners,  but  they  are  generally 
of  good  moral  character." 

"  The  greater  portion  of  the  children  sent  to  school  make  good  progress. 
The  teachers  are  generally  of  good  moral  character,  and  able  to  teach  the 
ordinary  branches." 

"  They  have  been  as  particular  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  to 
select  teachers  of  good  moral  character." 

"  Many  of  the  teachers  employed  for  a  few  years  past  are  well  qualified 
to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  the  English  language  as  veil  as 
arithmetic,  and  gene?'ally  their  moral  character  is  good.  More  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  matter  than  formerly.  The  commissioners  have  refused 
to  patronise  some  whose  habits  have  been  intemperate,  though  they  u-ere  con- 
sidered very  good  teachers,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  where  there  were 
doubts  of  the  habits  of  the  teacher,  they  stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  paid 
in  the  event  of  his  appearing  in  school  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  or  neg- 
lecting the  school  from  the  use  of  it." 

"  They  are  happy  to  say  that  the  few  children  they  have  been  able  to 
educate  are  making  considerable  improvement  in  morals  as  well  as  litera- 
ture. The  commissioners  feel  great  interest  in  the  selection  of  good  and 
moral  teachers." 

"  The  improvement  of  the  children  has  been  good.  The  teachers  are 
moral  men,  and  the  schools  are  in  operation  the  whole  year,  excepting  the 
usual  vacation." 

"  The  fund  is  not  sufRcicnt  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  this  county. 
No  person  is  employed  as  a  teacher  without  being  examined  as  to  his  qualifi- 
cations and  morals." 

The  italics  in  the  foregoing  extract  are  not  ours.  We  take  them  as  w^e 
find  them.  We  have  quoted  prett}'  freely  because  the  evident  attention  paid 
to  the  moral  character  of  those  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young  is  en- 
trusted is  a  striking  and  delightful  feature  in  these  Reports. 

As  to  the  price  paid  for  tuition  of  indigent  children,  the  commissioner  is 
limited  by  law  to  5  cents  per  day  of  actual  attendance.  The  average  price 
paid  during  the  last  year  was  4|  cents.  Allowing  six  days  to  the  week  and 
deducting  six  weeks  for  vacations,  the  average  charge  for  tuition  is  $12.69 
per  annum.  The  object  of  paying  by  the  day  is  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
the  teacher  to  promote  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  those  put  under  his 
care. 

By  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1829,  the  commissioners  may, 
whenever  they  shall  believe  it  to  be  advantageous,  apply  a  portion  of  the 
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school  money  to  the  erection  of  school  houses  and  the  support  of  district 
free  schools,  provided  the  inhabitants  raise  also  a  given  amount  for  the  same, 
by  voluntary  contribution.  Several  of  these  free  district  schools  are  in  ope- 
ration. The  system,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  general  favor. 
This  may  be,  however,  not  because  of  its  being  in  all  cases  impracticable,  for 
there  are  some  counties  where  there  would  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  but  because  of  the  entire  inadequacy  of 
the  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners  for  this  purpose,  and 
because  the  remaining  portion  of  the  money  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
such  a  project  has  to  be  provided  for  by  the  very  uncertain  mode  of  volun- 
tary contribution,  instead  of  allowing  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  or 
county,  the  privilege  of  laying  on  themselves  a  tax  for  the  purpose. 

We  conclude  this  notice,  already  too  much  extended,  by  tendering  our 
thanks  to  James  Brown,  Jr.  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Second  Auditor  and  ex  offi- 
cio Superintendent  of  the  Literary  Fund,  for  furnishing  us  with  the  official 
documents  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  by  quoting 
the  following  remarks  from  his  last  Annual  Report. 

"  The  regular  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  children  sent  to  school 
every  year  since  the  system  went  into  operation,  speaks  conclusively  in  favor 
of  its  growing  popularity  amongst  that  portion  of  our  citizens  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  created,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  industry  and  attention,  com- 
pared with  what  was  bestowed  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  on  the  part 
of  those  upon  whose  zeal  and  philanthropy  its  success  altogether  depends. 
From  frequent  and  searching  inquiries  made  of  citizens  from  every  part  of 
the  state,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion in  their  respective  counties  or  neighborhoods,  I  gather  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  indigent  and  worthless  parents  in  the  community  properly  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  system  to  their  offspring,  and  that  seldom  does  an  objec- 
tion to  it  spring  from  them.  The  honest  and  virtuous  poor  regard  it  as  a  boon 
of  the  highest  value  ;  and  however  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
civil  institutions  and  love  of  liberty,  it  may  be  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  affording  better  instruction  to  all  classes  than  is  now  accessible  to  them, 
it-is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  call  in  question  the  value  of  the  modicum  of 
learning  which  our  system  professes  to  afford  to  the  poor.  Is  it  nothing  that 
a  youth  is  enabled  to  read — to  write  a  letter — to  cast  up  in  figures  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  art?  This  amount  of 
knowledge,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  sound  moral  and  religious  principles,  will 
introduce  its  possessor  into  the  busy  world  with  strong  claims  on  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  will  assuredly  conduct  him  to 
wealth  and  distinction,  if  nature  has  endowed  him  with  a  mind  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  a  resolute  heart  determined  on  success.  These  are  the 
views  which  I  have  constantly  entertained  throughout  the  long  period  during 
which  I  have  been  honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  legislature.  In  sus- 
taining them,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  not  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  system  of  education, 
but  to  induce  our  fellow  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  the  certain  good  offer- 
ed them  by  our  present  system  whilst  within  their  reach,  apprehending  that 
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the  obloquy  so  freely  cast  upon  it  by  gentlemen  of  deservedly  high  lite- 
rary reputation,  might  terminate  in  its  premature  annihilation,  by  weakening 
it  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  thus  causing  its  entire  neglect  for  years 
before  the  establishment  of  a  better  in  its  place.  I  have  striven  lo  make  the 
laws  as  they  have  existed,  productive  of  all  the  good  contemplated  by  them, 
and  although  my  exertions  have  not  been  crowned  with  a  success  equal  to 
my  desire,  I  have  the  gratification  of  believing  that  mvch  good  has  been 
accomplished.  1  have  believed  for  years  past  that  little  was  wanting  but  the 
ao-ency  of  intelligent,  zealous,  faithful  and  benevolent  persons  throughout  the 
state  in  conducting  its  operations,  to  render  our  system  useful  in  the  highest 
deo-rec  to  the  particular  class  of  citizens  for  whom  it  was  provided.  1  have 
believed,  that  by  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  that  class, 
and  raising  them  to  a  higher  degree  of  consideration  amongst  their  fellow- 
citizens,  the  whole  community  would  necessarily  be  advanced  at  the  same 
time  in  both  respects." 

"  Although  the  laws  providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
of  our  state,  and  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools  free  to  all  classes, 
are  readily  acknowledged  to  be  less  comprehensive  and  perfect  in  all  res- 
pects than  many  other  educational  systems  are  known  to  be,  they  nevertheless 
hold  out  the  most  solid  and  inestimable  advantages  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, if  the  proper  exertions  be  made  to  execute  them  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously :  and  although  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection  will  not  be  arrived 
at  under  them,  they  w^ill  undoubtedly  lay  the  ground  work  for  such  essential 
improvements  as  the  future  circumstances  of  the  state  may  justify.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent,  if  our  system  is  strictly  executed  in  all  its 
details,  and  in  the  same  spirit  that  directs  the  systems  of  some  of  our  sister 
states,  it  will  appear  at  least  doubtful  whether  one  can  be  devised  more  suit- 
able to  our  present  condition,  considering  the  character  and  sparscness  of  our 
population,  their  pursuits,  and  the  rugged  features  of  our  country." 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

"  Those  seminaries  for  training  masters  are  an  invaluable  gift  to 


*     * 


mankind,  and  lead  to  the  indefinite  improvement  of  education 

"  Those  training  seminaries  would  not  only  leacli  the  masters  the 
branches  of  learning  and  science  they  are  now  deficient  in,  but  would 
teach  them  what  they  know  far  less,— the  didactic  art,— the  mode  of 
imparting  the  knowledge  which  they  have  or  may  acquire;  the  best 
.method  of  training  and'dealing  with  children,  in  all  that  regards  both 
temper,  capacity  and  habits,  a'nd  the  means  of  stirring  them  to  exer- 
tion, and  controlhng  their  aberrations." — Lord  Brovgliam. 

"  The  best  plans' of  instruction  cannot  be  executed,  except  by  the 
instrumentality  of  good  teachers  ;  and  the  state  has  done  nothing  for 
Popular  Education  if  it  does  not  watch,  that  those,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching,  be  well  prepared. 

"  In  order  to  provide  schools  with  masters,  competent  and  consci- 
entious, the  care  of  their  training  must  not  be  left  to  chance  ;  the  foun- 
dation of  Teachers'  Seminaries  must  be  continued.  I  place  all  my 
hopes,  for  the  education  of  the  people,  in  these  Seminaries."— Coms//j. 
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DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

(Continued  from  page  201.) 

During  the  period  embraced  in  the  Controller's  Reports  reprinted  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal,  nothing  of  importance  occurred,  in  relation  to 
the  Public  Schools,  which  is  not  contained  in  these  documents. 

Sixth  Animal  Report  of  the   Controllers  of  the  Puhlic  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  First  School  District 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  law 
under  which  they  act,  by  submitting  their  Annual  Report,  together 
with  an  abridged  statement  of  their  accounts,  examined  and  allowed 
by  the  Auditors  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

On  a  review  of  the  official  year,  they  especially  regret  that  so  great 
a  number  of  the  objects  of  their  care,  should  have  been  prevented  from 
attending  the  schools  through  the  last  summer  and  autumnal  months, 
owing  to  the  disease  which  extensively  prevailed  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  and  in  the  adjoining  districts.  The  consequences  of  that  cala- 
mity remain  to  be  keenly  felt,  and  will  no  doubt  operate,  during  the 
inclement  season,  to  withhold  from  instruction  many  interesting  chil- 
dren, whose  parents,  deprived  by  sickness  of  the  ability  to  provide  for 
their  support,  are  unable  to  furnish  them  with  suitable  clothing  to 
encounter  the  severities  of  the  winter.  On  behalf  of  such,  the  Con- 
trollers would  invoke  a  portion  of  that  generous  sympathy  which  so 
often  prompts  their  fellow  citizens  to  deeds  of  beneficence,  extending 
even  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  humanity  in  remote  nations. 

Whilst  causes,  permitted  in  the  Divine  Providence,  and  uncontrol- 
lable by  human  efforts,  have  lessened  the  number  of  pupils,  it  ought 
not  to  be  concealed  that  many  children  who  should  have  partaken  of 
the  benefits  of  education,  have  voluntarily  denied  themselves  those 
advantages.  These  neglected  beings,  in  addition  to  the  most  perni- 
cious domestic  example,  are  allowed  to  range  at  large  through  this 
populous  district,  the  easy  prey  of  every  temptation  to  vicious  con- 
duct, and  the  inevitable  candidates  for  pauperism  or  punishment,  in 
more  mature  life.  Every  reflecting  mind  must  commiserate  any  part 
of  the  rising  generation  of  this  Commonwealth  that  is  in  this  unhappy 
condition,  and  an  enlightened  patriotism  and  philanthropy  in  the  law- 
givers of  the  State,  ought  surely  to  be  exercised  in  devising  some 
remedy  for  evils  so  fruitful  of  individual  misery  and  of  public  mis- 
chief On  this  subject  the  Controllers  have  more  than  once  before 
endeavored  to  interest  the  feelings,  and  enlist  the  judgment  of  their 
constituents,  and  now  again  discharge  what  they  conceive  to  be  an 
imperious  duty,  in  commending  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  unpropitious  circumstances  which  have 
limited  the  usefulness  of  the  Public  Schools,  since  the  period  of  their 
establishment,  the  Controllers  derive  pleasure  in  representino-  that  a 
large  amount  of  good  continues  to  flow  from  the  Institution.  It  im- 
parts to  thousands  the  rudiments  of  learning,  combined  with  habits  of 
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order,  and  Ihc  superior  benefits  of  mora]  and  religious  instruction, 
means  which  must  exert  an  influence  in  forming  and  elevating  the 
character  of  the  pupils,  who,  without  this  beneficent  provision,  would 
no  doubt  grow  up  less  useful  and  respectable  members  of  society. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  system  in  the  year  1819,  10,fe09  chil- 
dren have  been  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  the  number  at  this  time 
belonging  to  them  is  2,706,  of  whom  1,558  are  boys,  and  1,148  girls, 
distributed  as  follows  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


n  the  Model  School 

331 

211 

542 

Lombard  Street 

200 

132 

332 

Northern  Liberties 

199 

128 

327 

Kensington 

148 

173 

321 

Spring  Garden 

97 

35 

132 

Southwark 

321 

224 

545 

Mnyamensing 

176 

180 

356 

Mary-street,  (colored) 

86 

65 

151 

Totals         -         -         -      1,558      1,148  2,706 

The  usual  visitations  have  been  made  to  all  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Controllers  notice  with  satisfaction  the  attention  which 
is  generally  manifested  by  tlie  teachers  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties. 
Experience  abundantly  proves  that  the  perfection  of  the  plan  of  mutual 
instruction,  materially  depends  upon  a  qualification  for  government,  in 
those  who  conduct  such  establishments.  Mild  and  encouraging  mea- 
sures, uniformly  secure  respect,  obedience  and  application  from  the 
pupils — results  which  severity,  the  parent  of  disgust,  can  never  pro- 
duce. Without  any  intention  to  disparage  the  discipline  which  is 
mostly  maintained  by  other  teachers,  the  Model  School  may  now  be 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  the  system,  administered  in  its  full  efiect 
and  purity,  highly  creditable  to  the  individual  to  whose  charge  it  is 
committed. 

It  will  appear  by  the  annexed  statement,  that  orders  have  been 
drawn  by  the  Controllers  upon  the  County  Treasurer  for  $16,611.03, 
of  which  sum  $12,117.02  is  chargeable  to  the  support  of  the  Lancas- 
terian  Schools,  $236.24  to  real  estate  and  for  school  furniture,  and 
$,4442.71  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating  about  400  pupils  at  com- 
mon schools,  in  the  country  sections  of  the  District. 

Alfogelher  satisfied  that  distinguished  benefits  have  been  conferred 
by  the  free  public  instruction  so  judiciously  provided  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  and  convinced  that  the  existing  plan  of  education,  without 
much  additional  expense,  is  capable  of  aflbrding  elementary  learning 
to  all  who  are  legally  entitled  to  it,  the  Controllers  feel  solicitous  that 
the  wholesome  purposes  of  the  law  may  be  fully  answered.  That  this 
desirable  object  could  be  accomplished  they  entertain  no  doubt  what- 
ever, if  each  individual  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system, 
was  zealously  devoted  to  its  advancement,  encouraged  and  supported 
in  the  arduous  duty  by  their  fellow  citizens,  whose  interests  and  com- 
mon welfare  are  more  intimately  associated  with  the  entire  success 
of  this  reforming  principle,  than  appears  to  be  generally  supposed. 
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Frequent  examinations  of  the  schools  by  their  constituents,  the  Con- 
trollers beheve,  would  sustain  the  representation  made  concerning 
their  utility,  and  warrant  the  recommendation  of  them  to  those  who 
now,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  may  be  unwilling  to  embrace 
the  advantages  which  they  otier. 

The  opinion  is  not  less  general  among  thoughtful  men,  than  the 
doctrine  is  founded  in  truth,  that  the  duration  of  the  free  institutions 
under  which  we  are  favored  to  live,  essentially  depends  upon  the  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  the  people;  and  yet  it  would  seem,  that  few 
in  comparison,  are  disposed  to  devise  and  employ  means  adequate  to 
the  production  of  what  they  admit  to  be  of  such  vital  concern. 

To  dilfuse  practical  learning  in  every  mind,  and  cultivate  piety  in 
every  heart,  is  surely  one  of  the  first  duties  which  belongs  to  the 
social  condition  of  man,  since  history  and  observation  conspire  to 
prove,  that  ignorance  and  vice  not  only  ensure  individual  misery,  hut 
conduct  JVations  to  the  Tomb. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 
Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretai'y. 
Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2d  Mo.  (Feb.)  I2th,  1824. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  First  School  District 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  submit  their  Annual  Report  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assembly. 

The  principal  feature  in  their  transactions  during  the  official  year 
now  closed,  was  the  purchase  of  a  lot,  and  the  erection  of  a  plain  and 
substantial  building,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  section. 
Those  schools,  from  the  time  of  their  establishment,  were  inconve- 
niently located  in  a  rented  house  on  the  south-eastern  limit  of  that 
section.  The  situation  of  the  new  building  on  Third,  north  of  Brown 
street,  will  for  many  years  accommodate  the  increasing  population  of 
the  Northern  Liberties,  and  the  Controllers  believe  that  further  expen- 
diture for  this  purpose,  will  not  be  required  in  any  part  of  the  District 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  distance  from  the  established  Lancasterian  schools,  with  other 
unfavorable  circumstances  appertaining  to  a  largenumber  of  indigent 
children,  who  reside  along  the  whole  of  the  city  west  of  Broad  street, 
being  represented,  the  Controllers,  after  due  inquiry,  were  induced  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  educate  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  for,  in  other  sections,  laboring  under  similar 
disadvantages;  and  if  a  law  be  passed,  granting  the  desired  relief, 
ample  means  of  instruction  will  be  every  where  afforded  throughout 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  less  than  seven  years,  since  the  present  efficient  and  economi- 
cal system  of  free  public  instruction  has  been  in  complete  operation, 
in  this  thickly  peopled  part  of  the  State,  during  which  time  13,149 
children  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  education,  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan,  and  2,500  were  gratuitously  taught  at  common  schools,  in  the 
country  sections  of  the  district. 
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2,968  pupils  now  belong  to  the  following  schools :  viz. 


In  the  Model  School 
Lombard  Street 
Northern  Liberties 
Kensington 
South  vvark 
Moyamcnsing 
Spring  Garden 
Mary  street,  (colored) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

355 

208 

503 

258 

190 

448 

199 

122 

321* 

1G8 

175 

343 

837 

256 

593 

210 

202 

412 

94 

42 

136 

86 

66 

152 

1,707      1,201      2,968 


Who,  with  550  attending  country  schools,  make  the  whole  num- 
ber 3,518  at  present  under  care. 

By  the  annexed  statement  it  will  appear,  that  orders  have  been 
drawn  by  the  Controllers,  upon  the  County  Treasurer,  for  $25,143.39, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $1 1,694.26,  is  chargeable  to  the  support  of  Lan- 
casterian  schools;  $8,142.62,  to  the  lot  and  new  building,  in  the 
second  section ;  $256.76,  to  real  estate  and  school  furniture,  in  the 
first  and  third  sections  :  and  $5,049.95,  to  the  country  sections.  The 
above  stated  sum  of  $25,143.39,  is  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $456, 
amount  of  interest  on  loans,  made  in  anticipation  of  uncollected  taxes, 
actually  assessed. 

The  Controllers  continue  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  conviction, 
that  in  every  section,  the  system  is  administered  with  fidelity,  and  the 
success  which  distinguishes  the  school  for  colored  children,  not  only 
justifies  the  experiment,  but  amply  repays  the  cost  of  its  support. 

It  remains  a  cause  of  deep  regret,  that  with  means  so  generously 
offered  to  the  acceptance  of  all,  a  great  number  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  are  yet  withheld  from  the  benefits  of  instruction,  by  the  obli- 
quity of  their  parents,  who  are  most  of  them,  it  is  believed,  supported 
at  the  public  charge.  These  vagrant  children  are  becoming  a  moral 
plague  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Controllers  did  hope, 
that  their  frequent  representations  of  this  evil,  and  suggestions  for  its 
removal,  would  have  claimed  the  notice  of  those,  in  whom  alone 
reposes  the  power  of  applying  a  remedy. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  circumstance,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  great  amount  of  good,  which  annually  flows 
from  the  healthful  fountains  of  education,  set  open  by  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  people,  who,  with  those  administering  this  bounty,  must 
be  convinced,  that  it  is  the  only  great  public  provision,  which  yields 
to  society  a  large  return  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

On  behalf  of  the  Controllers, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President 
Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2d  Mo.  {Feb.)  24,  1825. 

*  Since  the  Report  from  this  section  was  made,  the  new  school-house  has  been  occupied, 
and  116  boys  and  l'J4  jrirls  have  been  added  to  those  schools.  The  wliole  number  of  chil- 
dren, therelbre,  now  in  the  Lancastcrian  schools,  is  3,208. 
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"  Can  you  say  the  Multiplication  Table  ?"  said  a  teacher,  to  a  boy, 
who  was  standing  before  him  in  his  class. 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  haveyou  say  the  line  beginning  nine  timesone.'* 

The  boy  repeated  it  slowly,  but  correctly. 

"]\ow  I  should  like  to  have  you  try  again,  and  I  will,  at  the  same 
time,  say  another  line,  to  see  if  I  can  put  you  out." 

The  boy  looked  surprised.  The  idea  of  his  teacher's  trying  to 
perplex  and  embarrass  him  was  entirely  new. 

"  You  must  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  teacher  ;  "  you  will  undoubtedly 
not  succeed  in  getting  through,  but  you  will  not  be  to  blame  for  the 
failure.     I  only  try  it  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  experiment." 

The  boy  accordingly  began  .again,  but  was  soon  completely  con- 
fused by  the  teacher's  accompaniment ;  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
his  line  saying, 

"I  could  say  it,  only  you  put  me  out." 

"  Well,  now  try  to  say  the  Alphabet,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  put 
you  out  there." 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  teacher  failed.  The  boy  went 
regularly  onward  to  the  end. 

"You  see  now,"  said  the  teacher  to  the  class  which  had  witnessed 
the  experiment, "  that  this  boy  knows  his  Alphabet,  in  a  different  sense, 
from  that  in  which  he  knows  his  Multiplication  table.  In  the  latter, 
his  knowledge  is  only  imperfectly  his  own  ;  he  can  make  use  of  it 
only  under  favorable  circumstances.  In  the  former,  it  is  entirely  his 
own  ;  circumstances  have  no  control  over  him." 

A  child  has  a  lesson  in  Latin  Grammar  to  recite.  She  hesitates 
and  stammers,  miscalls  the  cases,  and  then  corrects  herself,  and  if  she 
gets  through  at  last,  she  considers  herself  as  having  recited  well ;  and 
very  many  teachers  would  consider  it  well  too.  If  she  hesitates  a 
little  longer  than  usual  in  trying  to  summon  to  her  recollection  a  par- 
ticular word,  she  says,  perhaps,  "Don't  tell  me,"  and  if  she  happens 
at  last  to  guess  right,  she  takes  her  book  with  a  countenance  beaming 
with  satisfaction. 

"  Suppose  you  had  the  care  of  an  infant  school,"  might  the  instruct- 
er  say  to  such  a  scholar,  "and  were  endeavoring  to  teach  a  little 
child  to  count,  and  she  should  recite  her  lesson  to  you  in  this  way; 

'  One,  two,  four,  no,  three  ;— one,  two,  three, stop,  don't  tell  me, 

—  five  —  no  four — four—,  five, 1  shall  think  in  a  minute, — 

six — is  that  right?  five,  six,'&c.  Should  you  call  that  reciting  well  ?" 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  pupils  to  say,  when  they  fail  of  re- 
citing their  lesson,  that  they  could  say  it  at  their  seats,  but  that  they 
cannot  now  say  it,  before  the  class.  When  such  a  thing  is  said  for  the 
first  time  it  should  not  be  severely  reproved,  because  nine  children  in 
ten  honestly  think,  that  if  the  lesson  was  learned  so  that  it  could  be 
recited  any  where,  their  duty  is  discharged.  But  it  should  be  kindly, 
though  distinctly  explained  to  them,  that,  in  the  business  of  life,  they 
must  have  their  knowledge  so  much  at  command,  that  they  can  use  it, 

at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  or  it  will  do  them  little  good. 

"  The  Teacher''  by  Jacob  Mbott. 
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MR.    MANN'S   REPORT. 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING  YOUNG  CHILDREN  ON  THEIR  FIRST  ENTERING  SCHOOL. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Prussia  made  the  important 
discovery  that  children  have  five  senses, — together  with  various  mus- 
cles and  mental  faculties, — all  which,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their 
nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  which,  if  not  usefully, 
are  liable  to  be  mischievously  employed.  Subsequent  improvements 
in  the  art  of  teaching  have  consisted  in  supplying  interesting  and 
useful,  instead  of  mischievous  occupation,  for  these  senses,  muscles 
and  faculties.  Experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
furnish  profitable  and  delightful  employment  for  all  these  powers,  than 
it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  rod  and  stifle  their  workings,  or  to 
assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  guard  the  thousand  avenues 
through  which  the  salient  spirits  of  the  young  play  outward.  Nay  it 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  eye  and  hand  and  mind  at  work  together, 
than  it  is  to  employ  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A 
child  is  bound  to  the  teacher  by  so  many  more  cords,  the  more  of  his 
natural  capacities  the  teacher  can  interest  and  employ. 

In  the  case  I  am  now  to  describe,  I  entered  a  classroom  of  sixty 
children,  of  about  six  years  of  age.  The  children  were  just  taking 
their  seats,  all  smiles  and  expectation.  They  had  been  at  school  but 
a  few  weeks,  but  long  enough  to  have  contracted  a  love  for  it.  The 
teacher  took  his  station  before  them,  and  after  making  a  playful  re- 
mark which  excited  a  light  titter  around  the  room,  and  efleclually 
arrested  attention,  he  gave  a  signal  for  silence.  After  waiting  a 
moment,  during  which  every  countenance  was  composed,  and  every 
noise  hushed,  he  made  a  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  asking 
that  as  they  had  come  together  to  learn,  they  might  be  good  and  dili- 
gent. He  then  spoke  to  them  of  the  beautiful  day,  asked  what  they 
knew  about  the  seasons,  referred  to  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
then  in  bearing,  and  questioned  them  upon  the  use  of  trees  in  con- 
structing houses,  furniture,  &c.  Frequently  he  threw  in  sportive 
remarks  which  enlivened  the  whole  school,  but  without  ever  produ- 
cing the  slightest  symptom  of  disorder.  During  this  familiar  conver- 
sation, which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  there  was  nothing  frivo- 
lous or  trifling  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher;  that  manner  was  digni- 
fied though  playful,  and  the  little  jets  of  laughter  which  he  caused  the 
children  occasionally  to  throw  out,  were  much  more  favorable  to  a 
receptive  state  of  mind  than  jels  of  tears. 

Here  I  must  make  a  preliminary  remark,  in  regard  to  the  equip- 
ments of  the  scholars  and  the  furniture  of  the  schoolroom.  Every 
child  had  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  a  little  readingbook  of  letters,  words 
and  short  sentences  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  Prussian  or  Saxon  school 
— above  an  infant  school, — in  which  any  child  was  unprovided  with  a 
slate  and  pencil.  By  the  teacher's  desk,  and  in  front  of  the  school, 
hung  a  blackboard.  The  teacher  first  drew  a  house  upon  the  black- 
board ;  and  here  the  value  of  the  art  of  drawing, — a  power  univer- 
sally possessed  by  Prussian  teachers, — became  manifest.  By  the 
side  of  the  drawing  and  under  it.  he  wrote  the  word  house  in  the 
German  script,  and  printed  it  in  the  German  letter.     With  a  long 
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pointing  rod, — the  end  being  painted  white  to  naake  it  more  visible, — 
he  ran  "over  the  form  of  the  letters, — the  children,  with  their  slates 
before  them  and  their  pencils  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the  pointing 
rod  and  tracing  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  all  our  good 
schools,  children  are  first  taught  to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  on  the 
slate  before  they  write  them  on  paper ;  here  they  were  first  imitated 
on  the  air,  then  on  slates,  and  subsequently,  in  older  classes  on  paper. 
The  next  process  was  to  copy  the  word  "  house,"  both  in  script  and 
in  print,  on  their  slates.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  of  which  the  word  was  composed,  and  the  spelling  of 
the  word.  Here  the  names  of  the  letters  were  not  given  as  with  us, 
but  only  their  powders,  or  the  sounds  which  those  letters  have  in  com- 
bination. The  letter  h  was  first  selected  and  set  up  in  the  reading- 
frame,  (the  same  before  described  as  part  of  the  apparatus  of  Prus- 
sian schools  for  young  children,)  and  the  children  instead  of  articula- 
ting our  alphabetic  A,  (aitch,)  merely  gave  a  hard  breathing, — such  a 
sound  as  the  letter  really  has  in  the  word  "  house."  Then  the  diph- 
thong au,  (the  German  word  for  "  house"  is  spelled  "  haus")  was 
taken  and  sounded  by  itself,  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  blocks  con- 
taining A,  and  au,  were  brought  together,  and  the  two  sounds  were 
combined.  Lastly,  the  letter  s  was  first  sounded  by  itself,  then  added 
to  the  others,  and  then  the  whole  word  was  spoken.  Sometimes  the 
last  letter  in  a  word  was  first  taken  and  sounded, — after  that  the 
penultimate, — and  so  on  until  the  word  was  completed.  The  respon- 
ses of  the  children  were  sometimes  individual,  and  sometimes  simul- 
taneous, according  to  a  signal  given  b}'  the  master. 

In  every  such  school,  also,  there  are  printed  sheets  or  cards,  con- 
taining the  letters,  diphthongs,  and  whole  words.  The  children  are 
taught  to  sound  a  diphthong,  and  then  asked  in  what  words  that  sound 
occurs.  On  some  of  these  cards  there  are  words  enough  to  make 
several  short  sentences,  and  when  the  pupils  are  a  little  advanced,  the 
teacher  points  to  several  isolated  words  in  succession,  which  when 
taken  together  make  a  familiar  sentence,  and  thus  he  gives  them  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 

After  the  word  "house"  was  thus  completely  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children,  the  teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  tlie  lines 
which  formed  the  house  ;  and  the  children  imitated  him,  first  in  the 
air,  while  they  were  looking  at  his  motions,  then  on  their  slates.  In 
their  drawings  there  was  of  course  a  great  variety  as  to  taste  and 
accuracy  :  but  each  seemed  pleased  with  his  own,  for  their  first 
attempts  had  never  been  so  criticised  as  to  produce  discouragement. 
Several  children  were  then  called  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  a  house 
with  chalk.  After  this,  the  teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  about 
houses.  The  first  question  was  what  kind  of  a  house  was  that  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  the  names  of  other  kinds  of  houses  were  given. 
The  materials  of  which  houses  are  built  were  mentioned, — stone, 
brick,  wood  ;  the  diflferent  kinds  of  wood;  nails,  and  where  they  were 
made ;  lime,  and  whence  it  came,  &c.  &c.  When  the  teacher 
touched  upon  points  with  which  the  children  were  supposed  to  be 
acquainted,  he  asked  questions;  when  he  passed  to  subjects  beyond 
their  sphere  he  gave  information,  intermingling  the  whole  with  lively 
remarks  and  pleasant  anecdotes. 
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And  here  one  important  ])arficular  should  not  be  omitted.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  schools,  a  complete  answer  was  always  re- 
quired. For  instance,  if  a  teaciier  asks,"  What  are  houses  made  of?" 
he  does  not  accept  the  answer,  "  of  wood"  or  "  of  stone ;"  but  he 
requires  a  full,  complete,  (vollstandig)  answer; — as,  "  a  house  may 
be  made  of  wood."  The  answer  must  always  contain  an  intelligible 
proposition  without  reference  to  the  words  of  the  question  to  complete 
it.  And  here  also  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  answer  shall 
always  be  grammatically  correct,  have  tiie  right  terminations  of  all 
articles,  adjectives  and  nouns,  and  the  rigiit  grammatical  transpo- 
sitions according  to  the  idioms  and  structure  of  the  language.  This 
secures  from  the  beginning,  precision  in  the  expression  of  ideas;  and 
if,  as  many  philosophers  suppose,  the  intellect  could  never  carry  for- 
ward its  processes  of  argument  or  investigation  to  any  great  extent, 
without  using  language  as  its  instrument,  then  these  children,  in  their 
primary  lessons,  are  not  only  led  to  exercise  the  intellect,  but  the 
instrument  is  put  into  their  hands  by  which  its  operations  are  facili- 
tated. 

When  the  hour  had  expired,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  child  in 
the  room  who  knew  or  thought  ihat  his  playtime  had  come.  No 
observing  person  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a  teacher 
can  arrest  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  scholars.  It  must  have 
happened  to  almost  every  one,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  to  be  present 
as  a  member  of  a  large  assembly,  when  some  speaker,  in  the  midst  of 
great  uproar  and  confusion,  has  arisen  to  address  it.  If,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  exordium,  he  makes  what  is  called  a  happy 
hit,  which  is  answered  by  a  response  of  laughter  or  applause  from 
those  who  are  near  enough  to  hear  it,  the  attention  of  the  next  circle 
will  be  aroused.  If,  then,  the  speaker  makes  another  felicitous  sally 
of  wit  or  imagination,  this  circle  too  becomes  the  willing  subject  of 
his  power;  until,  by  a  succcession  of  flashes  whether  of  genius  or  of 
wit,  he  soon  brings  the  whole  audience  under  his  ccimmand,  and 
sways  it  as  the  sun  and  moon  sway  the  tide.  This  is  the  result  of 
talent,  of  attainment,  and  of  the  successful  study  both  of  men  and 
of  things  ;  and  whoever  has  a  sufficiency  of  these  requisites  will  be 
able  to  command  the  attention  of  children,  just  as  a  powerful  orator 
commands  the  attention  of  men.  But  the  one  no  more  than  the  other 
is  the  unbought  gift  of  nature.  They  are  the  rewards  of  application 
and  toil  superadded  to  talent. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  single  exercises  above  described,  there 
were  the  elements  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar  and  draw- 
ing, interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  not  a  little  general  information ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  excessive  variety,  nor  were  any  incongruous 
subjects  forcibly  brought  together.  There  was  nothing  to  violate  the 
rule  of  "  one  thins  at  a  time." 


The  Nervous  Temperament. — In  visiting  schools,  I  have  found  it  a 
common  occurrence  when  the  hour  of  recess  arrivesa,  nd  the  scholars 
are  permitted  to  go  out  and  take  exercise  for  ten  minutes  in  the  open 
air,  that  some  half  dozen  pupils,  with  pale  faces,  narrow  chests  and 
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feeble  frames,  wil!  continue  bending  over  their  desks,  too  intent  upon 
their  lessons  to  be  aroused  by  the  joyous  shouts  that  ring  through  the 
schoolroom  from  abroad.  These,  the  teacher  complacently  points  out 
as  the  jewels  of  his  school,  and  fathers  and  mothers  look  on  with 
swelling  hearts,  and  glistening  eyes,  as  the  bright  vision  of  future 
honors  and  renown  rises  to  their  view.  Alas,  they  do  not  know  that 
those  children  are  the  victims  of  an  over-active  brain,  and  that  every 
such  disproportionate  mental  effort  is  a  cast  of  the  shuttle  that  weaves 
their  shrouds  !  Of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  it  is  most  important 
that  those  who  are  disposed  to  sit  so  long  and  study  so  intensely, 
should  be  lured  forth  to  engage  in  some  genial  sport. — H.  Mann. 


THE   DIGNITY    OF  TEACHING. 

To  educate  a  child  perfectly,  requires  profounder  thought,  greater 
wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  state  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the 
interests  and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and 
more  obvious,  than  the  spiritual  capacities,  the  growth  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  the  subtle  laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied  and 
comprehended,  before  the  work  of  education  can  be  thoroughly  per- 
formed ;  and  yet  to  all  conditions  this  greatest  work  on  earth  is  equally 
committed  by  God.  What  plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a  higher 
culture  than  has  yet  been  dreamt  of,  is  needed  by  our  whole  race.  *  * 
The  country  stands  in  need  of  able,  accomplished,  quickening  teach- 
ers of  the  whole  rising  generation.  The  present  poor  remuneration 
of  instructers  is  a  dark  omen,  and  the  only  real  obstacle  which  the 
cause  of  education  has  to  contend  with.  We  need  for  our  schools 
gifted  men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their  moral 
power,  to  be  entrusted  with  a  nation's  youth  ;  and  to  gain  these  we 
must  pay  them  liberally,  as  well  as  afford  other  proofs  of  the  consi- 
deration in  which  we  hold  them.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
when  so  many  paths  of  wealth  and  promotion  are  opened,  superior 
men  cannot  be  won  to  an  office  so  responsible  and  laborious  as  that 
of  teaching,  without  stronger  inducements  than  are  now  ofl^ered, 
except  in  some  of  our  large  cities.  The  office  of  instructer  ought  to 
rank  and  be  recompensed  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  in  society. 
Channing. 


Character — its  foundations. — Character  is  that  ivhich  mahes  free 
and  intelligent  beings  have  confidence  in  yon.  The  very  definition 
shews  you  that  it  must  be  of  slow  growth.  You  cannot  acquire  it  in 
a  day  nor  in  a  year.  A  marksman  makes  a  wonderful  shot,  and  it  is 
known  and  talked  about ;— a  young  lawyer  makes  one  eloquent  plea, 
and  by  seizing  a  strong  point  of  law  which  had  been  overlooked,  he 
carries  the  jury  with  him,  and  his  eflTort  is  talked  about :  but  that 
marksman  has  got  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  shot  whenever  he  raises 
the  rifie,  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  good  shot :  that  young  lawyer  has  got 
to  take  the  strong  points  of  the  law,  and  the  weak  ones  too,  many 
times,  and  with  them  carry  the  jury  with  him,  ere  he  has  acquired  the 
character  of  a  sound  lawyer. — Hints  to  Young  Men  by  the  Rev,  J.  Todd. 
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ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

For  "  Tlie  Common  School  Journal." 

I  NOTICE  with  pleasure  the  articles  of  J.  .T.  in  the  6th  and  7th  num- 
bers of  the  .Tournal,  and  I  beg  to  call  his  attention  to  some  of  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject  with  which  he  seems  to  be  so  thoroughly 
acquainted. 

I  like  his  idea  of  consistency  much,  and  believe  with  him  that  cus- 
tom, however  universal,  is  wrong  when  inconsistent.  When  I  first 
began  to  study  grammar,  I  had  serious  contention  with  my  teacher 
because  he  insisted  that  the  expressions  "  If  I  irere  there,"  "The  com- 
mittee icere  sitting,,"  were  correct.  The  subjunctive  mood,  so  called, 
also  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  glaring  violation  of  the  principle  which 
requires  a  single  inflection  of  the  verb  to  follow  a  singular  nominative. 

And  this  consistency  requires,  when  we  arc  speaking  in  the  present 
tense,  that  we  mention  the  nominative  or  actor  first,  the  verb  and  par- 
ticiple designating  the  action  next,  and  the  object  of  that  action  last. 
Thus  :  "John  is  carrying  water."  This  is  the  regular  and  consistent 
arrangement.  But  J.  J.  says  that  the  sentences,  "  Great  eflbrts  are 
making  in  many  of  the  districts  to  procure  district  libraries,"  "  To 
the  south,  a  new  continent  is  peopling  with  the  English  race,"  which 
occur  on  pages  183  and  108,  are  right.  According  to  Kirkham's 
"  Rule  27.  The  present  participle  refers  to  some  noun  or  pi-onoun 
denoting  its  subject  or  actor.''  Agreeable  to  this,  (and  I  think  it  a 
correct  rule,)  what  nouns  do  the  participles  maldng  and  peopling 
refer  to  as  their  actors  ?  As  the  sentences  stand,  efforts  and  continent 
are  the  only  ones.  But  efforts  and  continent  are  in  the  objective  case 
and  governed  by  '  making'  and  '  peopling,'  agreeable  to  "  Rule  26. 
Participles  have  the  same  government  as  verbs  have  from  irhich  they 
are  derived^ 

_  "  Great  eftbrts  are  7naliing:' — What? — "  to  procure  district  libra- 
ries." It  must  be  something  that  "great  efforts  are  making''  and  this 
something  is  the  means  by  which  "  great  efforts"  hope  "  to  procure 
district  libraries."  "  A  new  continent  is  peopling" — What  ? — "  with 
the  English  race."  The  word  ivith  here  denotes  that  "  the  English 
race"  is  the  instrument  or  means  by  which  "  a  new  continent  is,  peo- 
pling"— sorneth  ing. 

The  language,  or  rather  the  arrangement,  in  the  examples  adduced, 
I  think  decidedly  wrong.  The  people  "  in  many  of  the  districts," 
may  be  "  ??iaking  great  efforts  to  procure  district  libraries ;"  and  a 
colonization  company  may  be  '^peopling  a  new  continent  with  the 
English  race ;"  but  "  great  efforts  cannot  make"  any  thing,  nor  can 
"  a  new  continent  people"  any  thing. 

There  is  a  void  in  the  language  which  occasions  the  error  here  as 
well  as  in  the  expressions,  "  the  dead  were  being  restored  to  life," 
"  The  house  is  being  built."  The  object  frequently  is  presented  to  the 
eye  before  the  actor  or  instrument  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and 
we  wish  to  speak  of  the  object  and  the  instrument  in  the  order  in 
which  we  get  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  this  we  have  no  way  as  yet 
of  doing  without  violating  the  present  grammatical  consistency  of  our 
language.  We  pass  along  the  road  and  observe  a  house  in  an  unfin- 
ished state ;  we  do  not  know  whether  one  or  more  than  one  is  build- 
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ing  it,  consequently  we  cannot  say  "  he  or  they  are  building  a  house ;" 
and  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  still  to  express  the  idea  we  say, 
"  the  house  is  being  built."  I  know  that  it  is  wrong,  but  it  is  an 
attempt  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  language. 

On  pages  218  and  219,  occur  the  expressions,  "  For  if  she  be  in- 
tently engaged  by  herself,  her  fingers  are  moving,  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanically  forming  the  letters,"  "yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  thought  of  their  vocal  sign  occurs  first,  and  is  translated,  as  it 
icere,  in  the  finger  language."  Will  J.  J.  analyze  this  expression  asit 
were  ? 

D. 


WEBSTER'S    ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  following  extract  from  a  volume  of  essays  published  in  the  year  1790, 
at  Boston,  evinces  the  radical  character  of  the  change  in  our  Orthography, 
which  Dr.  Webster  at  that  time  desired  to  effect. 

Attach  yourselves  to  bizziness  in  the  erly  part  of  life.  Shun  idle 
dissipated  karacters  az  you  would  the  plague.  Listen  to  nature  and 
reezon,  and  draw  just  ideas  of  things  from  theze  pure  sources  ;  other- 
wize  you  wil  \mh\he  fashionable  sentivients,  than  which  a  more  fatal 
evil  cannot  happen  to  you.  You  wil  often  heer  bizziness  condemned 
az  drudgery  and  disgrace.  Despize  the  sentiment.  Nature  speeks 
a  different  language.  Nature  tells  you,  "that  she  haz  given  you 
bodies  which  require  constant  exercize  ;  that  labor  or  some  other 
exercize  iz  essential  to  helth  ;  that  employment  iz  necessary  to  peece 
of  mind  ;  and  industry  iz  the  meens  of  acquiring  property."  Nature 
then  haz  rendered  bizziness  necessary  to  helth  and  happiness,  az  wel 
as  to  interest;  and  when  men  neglect  her  dictates,  they  are  usually 
punished  with  poverty,  diseeze  and  retchedness.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  man's  ancestors  hav  accumulated  such  an  estate,  ihat  he 
iz  wel  secured  from  poverty ;  but  the  very  estate  he  possesses,  iz  the 
meens  of  entailing  upon  him  diseeze  and  all  its  consequential  evils : 
for  a  rich  man  iz  strongly  tempted  to  be  lazy;  and  indolence,  by 
debilitating  the  animal  system  destroys  the  power  of  enjoyment. 
Besides  a  man  of  eezy  circumstances  iz  very  apt  to  looze  the  virtu  of 
self  denial ;  he  indulges  hiz  appetite  too  freely  ;  he  becumes  an  epicure 
in  eeting,  and  perhaps  a  bakkanalian  ;  he  iz  then  a  slave  of  the  worst 
kind,  a  slave  to  hiz  own  desires,  and  hiz  faithful  services  to  himself  are 
rewarded  with  the  gout. — An  Address  to  Yung  Gentlemen,  Hartford, 
January  1790. 


Clenve  the  log  according  to  the  grain. —  Address  each  man  whom 
you  would  persuade  or  instruct,  according  to  his  particular  disposition 
and  habits  of  thought.  The  same  method  may  be  very  efTeclual  with 
one  man,  and  utterly  fail  with  another. 


Humility. — An  humble  man  is  like  a  good  tree  ;  the  more  full  of 
fruit,  the  lower  do  its  branches  bend. 
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SELFISHNESS. 

God  has  written  upon  the  flower  that  sweetens  the  air,  upon  the 
breeze  that  rocks  that  flower  on  its  stem,  upon  the  raindrop  that 
refreshes  the  smallest  sprig  of  moss  that  hfts  its  head  in  the  desert — 
upon  the  ocean  that  rocks  every  swimmer  in  its  deep  chambers, — 
upon  every  penciled  shell  that  sleeps  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep,  no 
less  than  upon  the  mighty  sun  which  warms  and  cheers  milHons  of 
creatures  that  live  in  his  light, — upon  all  his  works  he  has  written — 
"  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself."  And  probably,  were  we  wise  enough 
to  understand  these  works,  we  should  find  that  there  is  nothing, — from 
the  cold  stone  in  the  earth,  or  the  minutest  creature  that  breathes — 
which  may  not  in  some  way  or  other,  minister  to  the  happiness  of 
some  living  creature.  We  admire  and  praise  that  flower  that  best 
answers  the  end  for  which  it  was  created,  and  bestows  the  most 
pleasure.  We  value  and  praise  that  horse  which  best  answers  the  end 
for  which  he  was  created  ;  and  the  tree  that  bears  fruits  the  most  rich 
and  abundant.  The  star  that  is  the  most  useful  in  the  heavens  is  the 
star  which  we  admire  the  most. 

Now  is  it  not  reasonable,  that  7nan, — to  whom  the  whole  creation, 
from  the  flower,  up  to  the  spangled  heavens  all  minister, — man  who 
has  the  power  of  conferring  deeper  misery  or  higher  happiness  than 
any  other  being  on  earth, — man  who  can  act  like  God  if  he  will, — is 
it  not  reasonable  that  he  should  live  for  the  noble  end  of  livino- — not 
to  himself,  but  for  others  ? — Hints  to  Young  Men  by  the  Rev.  John 
Todd. 


For  "The  Common  School  Journal." 

On  the  171st  page  of  the  'Journal,'  among  remarks  concerning 
teachers,  we  find  the  following  inquiry. 

"  Who  that  is  acquainted  with  Algebra,  but  feels,  that  without  it 
his  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  must  have  been  forever  partial  and 
incomplete?" 

Considering  Algebra  as  a  species  of  Arithmetic,  or  part  of  the 
science,  then,  without  it  our  knowledge  of  arithmetic  must  be  partial 
and  incomplete. 

But,  taking  algebra  and  common  arithmetic  as  distinct  branches  of 
the  same  science,  or  (as  they  are,)  distinct  methods  of  calculation,  I 
should  question  whether  a  knowledge  of  calculation  without  letters  or 
suppositions,  is  in  any  way  advanced  or  improved  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  algebraic  method  of  solution. 

As  I  am  no  algebraist,  my  questions  or  doubts  in  this  matter  are 
merely  induced  by  the  fact,  that  among  tolerably  good  algebraists,  I 
find  some  who  will  not  undertake  to  solve  simple  questions  in  Arith- 
metic without  resorting  to  algebra  or  suppositions. 

I  understand  that  algebra  saves  labor  of  thought  in  calculations; 
and  by  it  questions  are  solved,  which  could  not  probably  be  answered 
by  any  other  method. 

As  a  labor-saving  instrument  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  ;  but  not  to 
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the  neglect  of  that  reasoning  process  which  gives  importance  to  the 
science  of  arithmetic. 

By  the  exercise  of  reasoning  power  we  might  extend  our  calcula- 
tions in  common  arithmetic  to  many  questions,  which,  by  the  books, 
are  thrown  into  the  province  of  algebra. 

I  would  propose  the  following,  to  be  answered  arithmetically. 

1.  Three  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  lay  out  different  sums  of  money  on 
speculation.  A  gains  25  dollars.  B  gains  as  much  as  A,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  gain  of  C;  and  C  gains  as  much  as  both  A  and  B.  A's 
per  centage  on  his  money  laid  out  is  equal  to  what  B  laid  out,  and  is 
two  and  a  quarter  times  the  per  .centage  of  B.  C's  per  centage  is 
200  less  than  the  money  he  laid  out.  What  did  each  lay  out,  and 
what  is  the  gain  and  the  per  centage  of  each? 

2.  Two  persons  lay  out  eight  dollars  each  for  cloth.  One  pays 
fifty  cents  per  yard  more  for  his  piece  than  the  other  ;  and  the  two 
pieces  make  together  four  yards.  How  much  cloth  does  each  person 
buy,  and  what  is  the  price  per  yard  1 

Let  these  questions  be  solved  by  simple  arithmetic,  without  algebra, 
without  suppositions,  and  without  approximations — and  shew  the 
work. 

Perhaps  Mr.  "  Squaretoes,"  who  ^^?/ref?  on  the  12th  page  of  the 
Common  School  Journal,  from  Pike's  arithmetic,  can  answer  them 
without  the  rule  of  "  Position."     Let  us  see. 

J.J. 

Mr.  J.  J.  will  notice  that  we  limited  our  remark  to  those  "  acquainted 
with  Algebra."  We  do  not  expect  one  who  knows  only  Arithmetic  to  feel 
that  his  knowledge  of  it  is  incomplete,  any  more  than  we  should  expect  one 
who  knows  only  English  to  be  convinced  of  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge 
of  English  Grammar,  or  one  who  is  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  a  bound- 
less prairie  to  have  as  wide  a  horizon  as  lie  who  is  at  an  elevation  of  one 
hundred  feet. 


QUESTIONS 

USED    IJV    THE  EXAMINATION   OF    CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Continued  from  page  159.) 
Grammar. 

"  The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  no7ie 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 

Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 

For  each  seem'd  either  ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart  ;  mhat  seem'd  his  head. 

The    likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 
Parse  the  words  italicised. 
"Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape, 

That  dar^st,  though  grim  and  terr'Me,  advance 
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,  Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 

To  yonder  gates?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assur''d,  without  leave  asked  of  thee  : 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-boi-n,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven." 
Parse  the  words  italicised. 
Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope  is  flat  despair." 

Parse  repulsed. 
"  I  was  allowed  great  liberty  of  speech." 

Parse  liberty. 
At  £1  5s.  per  cwt.  net ;  tare  41b.  per  cwt. ;  what  wil    be  the  cost  of  4 
hogsheads  of  sugar  weighing,  gross,  47  cwt.  14  lbs.  1 
Parse  the  foregoing  expression. 

What  are  some  of  the  grammatical  errors  which  you  find  it  necessary 
to  guard  children  against  in  studying  Arithmetic  ? 

Point  out  any  grammatical  faults  in  the  following  sentences  : 
"  He  was  a  man  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt  and  had  great 
abilities  to  manage  the  business." 

"  We  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture,  as  well  as  read 
them  in  a  description." 

"  A  dog,  cat  and  ape  were  all  together  in  one  room." 
"  What  signifies  good  intentions,  when  our  conduct  is  not  correct  ?" 
"  The  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers  concurred  in  this  measure." 
"  His  words  being  applicable  to  the  common  mistake  of  our  age  induce 
me  to  transcribe  them." 

Explain  the  doctrine  of  the  possessive  case,  and  the  modes  of  forming  it. 
Show  how  far  it  corresponds  to  the  Latin  genitive,  also  how  far  it  may,  and 
how  far  it  may  not,  be  represented  by  of. 

State  briefly  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  the  compound 
tenses  in  conjugating  the  English  verb. 

(    What   is   now  generally   supposed  to  be  the  origin  and  primitive  office 
of  conjunctions  ?  . 

Arithmetic.  > 

Find  the  value  of  the  following  expression: 

/  1.5  +  1,7  -f-  10—6,12  ^  y  15  +  1,7  +(10—0,  \y  __ 
'^(15  +  1,7)-^10— 6,  P    ■''^(15+1,7)^(10—6,1)2" 

Explain  the  names  and  uses  of  all  the  signs  in  the  foregoing  formula. 

Point  out  some  thinss  in  the  fore2;oino;  formula  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  embarrass  beginners. 

What  is  meant  by  duodecimals^  What  is  the  mode  of  multiplying  by 
them  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  rule  of  three  ?  What  is  the  principle  upon 
which  sums  are  done  by  this  rule?  What  are  some  of  the  modes  of  doing 
them  1 

What  is  the  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  ?  Demonstrate  its  cor- 
rectness by  Arithmetic,  Algebra  or  Geometry. 

What  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a  note  upon  which  partial 
payments  have  been  made. 

Algebra. 

In    the    expressions    ■ ,  -—   ,    perform  the  division  indicated,  so 

far  as  to  show  the  law  of  the  series.  > 
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Extract  the  square  root  indicated  in  the  following  expressions : 

9a\ 
— 30ca'"-V  +—2)  = 

Extract  the  cube  root  indicated  in  the  following  expression  : 

V(8x«  +  48cx3  +  60cV-  80cl^^-  90cV-  +  lOSc'x 

—270^).=. 
Reduce  the  following  fraction  to  its  simplest  terms  : 

^  +  7W+^n 

v/(a2+x2)  +^/(a2-x-") 

A  courier  who  had  started  from  a  certain  place  10  days  ago,  is  pursued 
hy  another  from  the  same  place  and  by  the  same  way.  The  first  goes  4 
miles  every  day,  the  other  9.  How  many  days  will  the  second  need  to  over- 
take the  first? 

A  courier  left  this  place  n  days  ago,  and  makes  a  miles  daily.  He  is 
pursued  by  another  making  b  miles  daily.  How  many  days  will  the  second 
require  to  overtake  the  first? 

What  numbers  are  to  one  another  as  3  to  4,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  which  =  3:<!4900? 

What  two  numbers  are  as  m  to  n,  and  the  sum  of  whose  squares  =  6  ? 

In  a  geometrical  progression,  what  quantities  are  usually  expressed  by 
the  letters  a,  q,  n,  I,  and^S  ?  What  are  the  formulas  for  determining  the 
values  of Z  and  S  ? 


MATERNAL   AUTHORITY 

Never  give  a  command  which  ijou  do  not  intend  shall  he  obeyed. 

There  is  no  more  effectual  way  of  teaching  a  child  disobedience, 
than  by  giving  commands  which  you  have  no  intention  of  enforcing. 
A  child  is  thus  habituated  to  disregard  its  mother ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  habit  becomes  so  strong,  and  the  child's  contempt  for  the 
mother  so  confirmed,  that  entreaties  and  threats  are  alike  unheeded. 

"  Mary,  let  that  book  alone,"  says  a  mother  to  her  little  daughter, 
who  is  trying  to  pull  the  Bible  from  the  table. 

Mary  stops  for  a  moment,  and  then  takes  hold  of  the  book  again. 

Pretty  soon  the  mother  looks  up  and  sees  that  Mary  is  still  playing 
with  the  Bible.  "  Did  not  you  hear  me  tell  you  to  let  that  book  alone?" 
she  exclaims  :  "■  Why  don't  you  obey  ?" 

Mary  takes  away  her  hand  for  a  moment,  but  is  soon  again  at  her 
forbidden  amusement.  By  and  by,  down  comes  the  Bible  upon  the 
floor.  Up  jumps  the  mother,  and  hastily  giving  the  child  a  passionate 
blow  exclaims,  "  There  then,  obey  me  next  time."  The  child  screams, 
and  the  mother  picks  up  the  Bible,  saying,  "  I  wonder  why  my  chil- 
dren do  not  obey  me  better." 

This  is  not  a  very  interesting  family  scene,  but  every  one  of  my 
readers  will  admit  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  And  is  it  strange 
that  a  child  thus  managed,  should  be  disobedient  ?  No.  She  is  actu- 
ally led  on  by  her  mother  to  insubordination ;  she  is  actually  taught 
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to  pay  no  heed  to  her  directions.  Even  the  improper  punishment 
which  sometimes  follows  transgression,  is  not  inflicted  on  account  of 
her  disobedience,  but  for  the  accidental  consequences.  In  the  case 
above  described,  had  the  Bible  not  fallen,  the  disobedience  of  the  child 
would  have  passed  unpunished.  Let  it  be  an  immutable  principle  in 
family  government,  that  your  word  is  law. 

Real  benevolence  prompts  to  decisive  measures.  The  mother  who 
first  coaxes;  then  threatens;  then  pretends  to  punish;  then  punishes 
a  little  ;  is  only  making  trouble  for  hersclt"  and  sorrow  for  her  family. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  promptly  meets  acts  of  disobedience,  and 
with  firmness,  and  inflicts  necessary  punishment  decidedly,  and  at 
once,  she  is,  in  the  most  efiectual  way,  promoting  her  own  happiness, 
and  the  best  welfare  of  her  child. — AbhoWs  Mother  at  Home. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

Sir:— 

Permit  me,  in  further  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  corres- 
pondent "  Grammar,"  (Journal,  p.  38)  to  offer  a  suggestion,  perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say  a  conjecture,  as  to  the  parsing  of  the  words  icorth 
and  vorthy  in  the  passages  which  he  quotes. 

In  the  line  from  Milton, 

"  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell," 

the  word  imrth  is  an  adjective,  qualifies  to  reign  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  governs  ejfort,  understood,  in  the  objective  case.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  the  word  effort  in  this  way,  I  can  refer  to  no  rule  in  English 
grammar;  but  the  case  is  obviously  analogous  to  those  cases  in  the 
Latin  in  which  the  price  or  value  o^  a  thing  is  put  in  the  ablative  after 
verbs  of  valuing,  as  JEstimo  volwptatejn  jyarvo  pretio ;  or  in  the  accu- 
sative after  value,  as  Denarii  dicti,  quod  denos  ceris  valebant. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  word  effort  be  understood? 
Because,  I  would  answer,  tlie  sentence  is  elliptical,  that  word  or  some 
other  of  similar  import  being  necessary  to  complete  the  sense :  "  To 
reign  is  worth  (an  efTort  of)  ambition,  though  in  hell." 

In  the  lines 

"  Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day 
That  costs  tliy  life,  my  gallant  gray," 

woi^th  used  in  the  sense  of  betide  or  befall,  is  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mood,  third  person  singular,  has  for  its  nominative  wo,  and  governs 
in  the  one  instance  chase,  in  the  other  day  in  the  objective  case.  Or 
[{worth  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  to  be,  the  nouns  chase  and  day 
must  be  governed  by  the  preposition  to  understood. 

"  Fair  no  doubt  and  worthy  well 

Thy  cherishing,"  tStc. 

Here  ivorthi/  is  an  adjective,  qualified  by  the  adverb  icell,  and  qual- 
ifying she  understood. 

Cherishing  is  a  participle  used  as  a  noun,  is  in  the  objective  case 
governed  by  the  preposition  of  understood  ;  or  by  the  adjective  icorthy, 
as  in  the  Latin  the  ablative  is  governed  by  the  adjective  dignus. 

-    '  Si  quid. 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 
Dr.  Howe's  Report. 

In  the  development  of  her  intellectual  powers,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  not  only  of  language,  but  of  external  things,  and  their 
relations,  I  think  she  has  made  great  progress.  The  principal  labor 
has,  of  course,  been  upon  the  mere  vehicle  for  thought, — language; 
and  if,  as  has  been  reinarked,  it  is  well  for  children  that  they  do  not 
know  what  a  task  is  before  them  when  they  begin  to  learn  language, 
— for  their  hearts  would  sink  within  them  at  the  thought  of  forty  thou- 
sand unknown  signs  of  unknown  things  which  they  are  to  learn, — how 
much  more  strongly  does  the  remark  apply  to  Laura!  They  hear 
these  words  on  every  side,  at  every  moment,  and  learn  them  without 
eff(n't;  they  see  them  in  books,  and  everyday  scores  of  them  are 
recorded  in  their  minds:  the  mountain  of  their  ditficulty  vanishes  fast, 
and  they  finish  their  labor,  thinking,  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts, 
that  it  is  only  play;  but  she,  poor  thing  !  in  darkness  and  silence  must 
attack  her  mountain,  and  weigh  and  measure  every  grain  of  which 
it  is  composed  ;  and  it  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who  find  so  many  lions  in 
the  patli  of  knowledge,  to  see  how  incessantly  and  devotedly  she 
labors  on  from  morn  till  night  of  every  day,  and  laughs  as  if  her  task 
were-the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world. 

But  I  shall  best  show  to  what  extent  she  is  acquainted  with  lan- 
guage, by  giving  some  of  her  conversations  which  have  been  recorded 
during  the  last  year.  She  can  now  converse  with  any  person  who 
knows  how  to  make  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet  for  mutes. 
Most  of  the  members  of  our  large  household,  and  many  of  our  friends, 
can  do  this,  so  that  she  has  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  acquaintances. 
She  can  read  understandingly  in  very  simple  introductory  books  for 
the  blind  ;  and  she  takes  delight  in  doing  so,  provided  some  one  is 
near  her  to  explain  the  new  words,  for  she  will  never,  as  children  are 
often  allowed  to  do,  pass  over  a  new  word,  and  guess  the  meaning 
from  the  others,  but  she  is  very  uneasy,  and  runs  round,  shaking  her 
hands  until  she  finds  some  one  to  explain  it.  Discoursing  one  day 
with  her  teacher  about  animals,  she  asked,  *  Whij  do  dog  not  live 
with  pig  ?"  Being  told  pigs  lived  in  a  sty,  and  were  dirty,  while  dogs 
loved  to  be  clean,  she  asked,  "  IVhat  do  make  dog  clean  ?  I]  hen  he 
has  washed  Imn,  ivhere  do  he  wipe  ? — on  gross  ?"  She  is  very  curious 
to  know  all  about  animals,  and  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  her  upon 
every  point.  A  hundred  conversations  like  the  following  might  be 
recorded.  After  hearing  some  account  of  worms,  she  said,  "  Has 
your  mother  got  some  u-or7ns?"  No,  worms  do  not  live  in  the  house. 
Why?"  They  live  out  of  doors,  that  they  may  get  things  to  eat. 
*^  And  to  play  ?  Did  you  see  worm?"  Yes.  "  Had  he  eyesV^  Yes. 
"  Had  he  ears  ?"  I  did  not  see  any.  "  Had  he  think .?"  (touching  her 
forehead.)  No.  "  Does  he  breathe  ?''  Yes.  "  iJiifcA  .?"  (at  the  same 
time  putting  her  hand  on  her  chest,  and  breathing  hard.)  No.  "  (Not) 
ichen  he  is  tired  V  Not  very  hard.  "  Do  worm  know  you,  is  he  afraid 
ichen  hens  eat  him  V 

After  a  visit  to  a  barn,  she  asked  many  questions,  as,  "  Can  cow 
"push  horse  with  horns  ?  do  horse  and  cow  sleep  in  ham  ?  do  horse  sit 
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up  late  ?"     Told  her  that  horses  did  not  sit  up.     She  laughed  and 
said.  "  Do  horses  stand  up  late  V 

One  dav  her  lesson  was  upon  the  materials  of  which  knives  are 
made  ;  being  told  that  the  handles  were  of  horn,  she  became  very 
much  interested  in  learning  all  about  horns,  their  dimensions,  use,  &c. 
&c.  "  Why  do  cows  have  horns  ?"  said  she.  To  keep  bad  cows  off 
when  they  trouble  them.  "  Do  bad  cows  know  to  go  away  ichen  good 
cow  pushes  them  ?"  After  sitting  some  time  in  thought,  she  asked, 
"  IVhy  do  cows  have  two  horns?  to  push  two  cows  /"  moving  her  hands 
in  the  direction  in  which  she  supposed  the  cows  would  go  when 
pushed. 

Her  curiosity  is  insatiable,  and  by  the  cheerful  toil  and  patient  labor 
with  which  she  gleans  her  scanty  harvest  of  knowledge,  she  reproves 
those  who  having  eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears  hear  not. 

She  one  day  found  a  blank  notice  printed  in  raised  letters,  running 
thus  : — •'  Sir,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  trustees,  &c.  Yrs.,  respect- 
fully," &c.  She  ran  eagerly  to  her  teacher,  saying,  "  H  hat  is  sir, 
what  is  TRUSTEES,  ivhat  is  respectfully,  what  is  yrs.?"  The  journal 
says,  "  I  defined  sir  and  yours ;  she  received  my  explanation  of  sir 
without  comment;  and  when  I  told  her  yrs.  meant  yours,  she  remarked, 
« like  thine:  I  could  not  decide  how  to  explain  respectfully,  but  told 
her  she  must  wait  till  after  dinner.  After  more  thought,  I  decided  it 
was  not  best  for  me  to  attempt  it  ;*  I  would  teach  her  when  she  was 
tall,  or  she  might  ask  the  doctor.  She  seemed  very  sad,  and  said,  '  / 
will  ask  doctor,  for  I  must  know:" 

When  I  had  been  absent  from  home  a  month,  she  was  told  I  should 
be  back  in  a  month  more  ;  she  said,  "  Doctor  will  not  come  for  four 
weeks ;  four  ive.eks  and  four  iveeks  make  eight  weeks ;  he  is  going  to 
make  niany  schools:'  She  then  asked,  "  Will  there  he  deaf  hoys  and 
girls  too  in  the  schools  ?  Will  doctor  he  very  tired  ?  Does  he  stay  to 
take  care  of  many  little  blind  girls  V 

Laura  is  interested  in  conversation  of  a  general  nature  ;  talking  of 
vacation,  she  made  an  unusually  long  sentence, — "  I  must  go  to  Haii- 
over  to  see  my  mother  ;  but  no,  I  shall  he  very  weak  to  go  so  far  ;  I  will 
go  to  Halifax  if  I  can  go  with  you.  If  doctor  is  gone,  I  think  Iicill  go 
with  Jennette];  If  doctor  is  at  home,  I  cannot  go,  because  he  does  not 
like  to  be  left  alone  ;  and  if  Jennet  te  is  gone,  he  cannot  mend  his  clothes 
and  fixX  all  things  alone:' 

1  commend  this  sentence,  involving  as  it  does,  assertion,  negation, 
time,  condition,  number,  &c.  to  the  attention  of  those  who  doubt 
whether  Laura  can  have  a  correct  notion  of  language;  and  especially 
to  the  director  of  a  Western  State  School  for  the  Deaf  Mutes,  who 
took  pains  in  a  public  lecture  to  say,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
conceive  the  force  of  the  word  if  in  a  complicated  sentence.  He 
considers  much  of  what  is  told  about  her  as  savoring  of  •'  humbug," 
and  says  of  it,  to  use  his  own  tasteful  phrase,  "  Tell  this  to  the  marines : 
the  sailors  won't  believe  it." 

Let  him  read  the  above  sentence,  and  if  he  still  thinks  Laura  talks 

*  This  teacher  h;id  but  recently  commenced  with  her.  t  My  sister. 

t  It  may  be  remarked  here  generally,  that  her  teachers  are  not  responsible  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  the  words  she  uses,  since  recently  she  has  begun  to  learn  some  general  con- 
versation. 
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like  a  parrot,  let  him  come  and  see  her,  and  watch  her  beaming  and 
changing  countenance  as  the  sentences  fall  from  her  fingers,*  and  he 
will  be  as  glad  to  retract  his  uncharitable  sentiment,  as  I  shall  be  to 
forget  the  discourteous  form  in  which  he  uttered  it. 

If  this  dear  child's  life  should  be  spared,  not  only  will  she  be  able  to 
comprehend  sentences  such  as  he  has  selected,  but  to  do  what  is  more 
important, — she  will  furnish  argument  stronger  than  cold  philosophy 
can  bring  to  refute  materialism,  and  to  assert  the  native  power  of  the 
human  soul  which  can  struggle  up  against  such  obstacles,  and  from 
such  utter  darkness,  until  it  sports  joyously  in  the  light  of  knowledge. 
She  has  kept  a  little  diary  during  the  last  year,  and  written  down  an 
account  of  what  she  has  done,  learned,  or  said,  during  the  day.  She 
writes  a  legible  hand,  and  some  of  her  remarks  are  very  interesfino-. 

She  is  fond  of  writing  letters;  and  the  following,  which  is  entirely 
of  her  own  composition,  will  give  an  idea  of  her  style: — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Morton, — I  was  glad  to  have  letter  from  you.  You 
were  very  good  to  write  to  me.  I  want  you  to  write  to  me  soon. 
Miss  Rogers  sends  her  love  to  you  very  much.  I  send  love  and  kiss 
to  you.  I  am  well  now.  Miss  Rogers  and  Swift  are  very  well. 
Oliver  can  talk  fast  than  me  do.  Laurena  is  very  much  better  now  ; 
she  will  have  standing  stool  to  walk  in  if  she  can  learn  good.  Dr. 
Howe  went  away  and  came  again.  Miss  Pilly  is  sick  in  her  head 
bad.  I  do  not  forget  to  think  of  you  many  times.  I  walk  in  street 
all  day  to  make  me  well  and  strong.  Miss  J —  sends  her  love  to  you. 
I  told  Caroline  to  come  and  see  you  ;  she  would  come  with  me  soon 
in  vacation  to  see  you  long.  All  girls  and  dolls  are  well.  I  will 
write  to  you  again  soon.  1  want  to  see  you  very  much.  I  came  to 
Halifax  to  see  you  with  Miss  J.  and  Swift.  I  was  very  glad  to  know 
in  new  words.  I  do  read  in  books.  Miss  Rogers  teach  me  about  it. 
Oliver  knows  all  things  good.  J — bought  new  two  handkerchiefs  for 
me,  and  she  was  good.     Good  by.  Laura  Beidgman." 

The  following  extracts  will  show  her  idea  about  the  seat  of  sensa- 
tion. "During  the  lesson  to-day,  Laura  stopped  suddet^.ly,  and  holding 
her  forehead,  said,  '  /  think  very  hard ;  vas  I  baby  did  I  think  ?' 
meaning  when  I  was  a  baby  did  1  think,  &c. 

"  Again,  Laura  came  to  me  to  day,  saying,  '  Doctor  icill  come  in 
fourteen  days,  I  think  in  my  head."  Asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  in 
her  side  and  heart.  '  A'b,'  said  she,  *  /  cannot  think  in  heart,  Ithink  in 
head.'  Why  ?  '  I  cannot  knoio  ;  all  little  girls  cannot  know  about 
heart'  "  When  she  is  disappointed,  or  a  friend  is  sick,  and  she  is  at 
all  sad,  she  says,  "  Tl/i/  heart  aches;  ichen  heart  aches,  does  blood 
run  /"'  She  had  been  told  about  the  blood  circulating,  but  supposed 
that  it  did  so  only  when  she  could  feel  it.  "  Does  blood  run  in  my 
eyes?  I  cannot  feel  eyes-blood  run.''  One  day,  M'hen  probably  her 
brain  was  fatigued  she  said,  "  Why  cannot  I  siop-f  to  think?  J  cannot 
help  to  think  all  days;  do  you  stop  to  think?  does  Harrison  stop  to 

*  Where  I  tiiink  the  reader  would  not  understand  her,  I  have  supplied  the  word  neces- 
pary  to  eke  out  her  meaning,  always  printing  such  word,  however,  in   Roman  letter,  so  tiiat 
any  one  can  know  the  ex  ict  words  wliich  she  did  use. 
"   t  Why  cannot  I  cease  thinking  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  all  the  time.  -■ 
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think  now  he  is  dead  7"  This  was  just  after  the  President's  death,  an 
event  about  which  the  blind  children  had  talked  much  among  theni- 
sclves  and  to  Laura.  And  here,  upon  giving  what  seems  to  me  the 
child's  notions  about  death,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  they  are 
less  curious  and  valuable  to  the  psychologist  than  they  would  have 
been  had  she  been  more  comi)letely  isolated.  Within  the  last  year 
she  has  accjuired  great  facility  of  conversing  with  other  persons,  and 
of  course  may  have  received  notions  from  ihem.  It  would  have  been 
perfectly  easy  to  isolate  her  by  adopting  an  arbitrary  system  of  signs, 
and  not  teaching  it  to  others  ;  but  this  would  have  been  great  injus- 
tice to  the  child,  because  the  only  possible  way  to  make  her  familiar 
with  language,  was  constant  opportunity  of  exercising  it  as  fast  as 
she  learned  it.  Now,  no  teacher  could  be  with  her  always;  and  if 
she  could,  a  teacher  cannot  be  a  child,  and  Laura  craved  at  times 
the  society  of  children. 

Strong,  therefore,  as  was  the  temptation  to  improve  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  development  of  mind,  (for  it  seemed  like  look- 
ing at  mind  with  a  microscope)  it  was  not  to  be  listened  to  a  moment, 
even  though  a  revelation  of  the  whole  arcana  of  thought  were  to  have 
been  the  reward. 

Great  caution,  however,  has  been  used  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  her  intercourse  with  others,  and  to  the  persons  also.  Latterly  she 
has  shown  much  less  desire  to  be  with  children  than  when  she  could 
use  only  a  few  words,  and  when  she  delighted  to  frolic  and  romp 
with  them.  She  will  now  sit  quietly  alone  by  the  hour,  writing  or 
sewing,  and  occasionally  indulging  in  a  soliloquy,  or  an  imaginary 
dialogue. 

But  to  return  to  her  notion  of  death,  which  leads  us  rather  from  the 
intellectual  to  the  moral  part  of  her  nature.  The  attachment  to  life 
is  such  a  strong  and  universal  feeling,  that  if  any  thing  deserves  the 
name  of  an  innate  sense,  this  certainly  does.  It  acts,  however,  in- 
stinctively and  blindly,  and  I  doubt  not,  influences  Laura's  feelings, 
and  causes  her  to  shrink  from  any  thing  which  may  alarm  her  love 
of  existence  by  suggesting  that  it  may  cease.  It  appears  she  had 
been  carried  to  a  funeral,  before  she  came  here,  though  I  could  never 
obtain  any  satisfactory  account  from  any  one  of  the  impression  it 
made  upon  her;  indeed  it  was  impossible  then  to  do  any  thing  more 
than  guess  from  her  appearance  what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  She 
can  now  herself  describe  the  feeling  that  then  agitated  her  on  touch- 
ing a  corpse  for  the  first  time.  She  was  acquainted  with  two  little 
girls,  sisters  in  Cambridge,  Adeline  and  Elizabeth.  Adeline  died 
during  the  year  before  last.  Not  long  since,  in  giving  her  a  lesson  in 
geograph}',  her  teacher  began  to  describe  Cambridge;  the  mention  of 
Cambridge  called  up  a  new  subject,  and  she  asked,  "Did  you  see 
Adeline  in  hoxV  I  answered,  Yes.  '^  She  was  very  cold  and  not 
smooth  ;  ground  made  her  rovgh."  I  tried  to  change  the  subject  here, 
but  it  was  in  vain  :  she  wished  to  know  how  long  the  box  was,  &c. ; 
she  said,  "Drew  told  me  ohont  Adeline;  did  she  feel?  did  Elizabeth 
cry  and  feel  sick  ?  I  did  not  cry  because  I  did  not  think  much  about 
it."  She  then  drew  in  her  hands  shudderingly,  as  if  cold.  I  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter.  She  said,  "  /  thought  cdmit  (how)  /  was 
afraid  to  feel  of  dead  man  before  I  came  here,  when  I  was   very  httle 
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girl  li'ith  mymother  ;  I  felt  of  dead  head's  eyes  and  vose  ;  I  thovght  it 
ivas  man's ;  I  did  not  know.'"  Now,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  could 
have  said  any  thing  to  her  on  the  subject ;  she  could  not  know  whether 
the  state  the  man  was  in,  was  temporary  or  lasting ;  she  knew  only 
that  it  was  a  being  once  moving  and  breathino-  like  herself;  but  now 
confined  in  a  coffin,  cold,  and  still  and  stit!", — in  a  word,  in  a  state 
which  she  did  not  comprehend,  but  from  which  nature  made  her 
recoil. 

During  the  past  year,  she  all  at  once  refused  to  eat  meat,  and, 
being  asked  why,  she  said,  ^^  Because  it  is  dead"  I  pushed  the  in- 
quiry, and  found  she  had  been  in  the  kitchen,  and  felt  of  a  dead  turkey, 
from  which  she  suddenly  recoiled.  She  continued  disinclined  to  eat 
meat  for  some  weeks,  but  gradually  she  came  to  her  appetite  attain  ; 
and  now,  although  she  understands  that  fowls,  sheep,  calves,  &c.,  are 
killed  to  furnish  meat,  she  eats  it  with  relish. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  like  other  human  beings,  she  has  that  instinc- 
tive attachment  to  life  which  is  necessary  to  its  preservation,  and 
which  makes  her  shrink  from  any  thing  that  reminds  her  of  its  pos- 
sible extinction,  without,  nevertheless,  its  being  so  strong  as  seriously 
to  mar  her  enjoyment. 

I  mentioned  some  circumstances  in  my  last  report  which  made  me 
infer  her  native  modesty  ;  and  although  such  a  supposition  seems  to 
some  unphilosophical,  1  can  only  say  that  careful  observation  during 
the  past  year  corroborates  the  opinion  then  advanced.  Nor  have  I 
any  difficulty  in  supposing  that  there  is  this  innate  tendency  to  purity ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  think  it  forms  an  important  and  beautiful  eieme'nt 
of  humanity,  the  natural  course  of  which  is  towards  that  state  of 
refinement,  in  which,  while  the  animal  appetites  shall  work  out  their 
own  ends,  they  shall  all  of  them  be  stripped  of  their  grossness,  and 
clad  in  garments  of  purity,  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  a  race  made 
in  God's  own  image. 

Laura  is  still  so  young,  and  her  physical  development  is  yet  so  im- 
perfect,— she  is  so  childlike  in  appearance  and  action, — that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  she  has  as  yet  any  idea  of  sex, — nevertheless, 
no  young  lady  can  be  more  modest  and  proper  in  dress  and  de- 
meanor than  she  is.  It  has  been  suggested,  that,  as  her  father  was 
obliged,  when  she  was  young,  to  coerce  her  to  many  things  which 
she  was  disinclined  to  do,  she  may  have  conceived  a  fear  of  every 
one  in  man's  dress.  But,  she  was  much  accustomed,  from  childhood, 
at  home,  to  the  society  of  a  simple,  kind-hearted  man,  who  loved  her 
tenderly,  and  with  whom  she  was  perfectly  familiar  ;  it  was  not, 
therefore,  the  dress  which  af!ected  her. 

I  may  add,  moreover,  that,  from  the  time  she  came  here,  she  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  be  in  company  with  any  man  but  myself; 
and  that  I  have,  in  view  of  the  future,  very  carefully  refrained' from 
even  those  endearing  caresses  which  one  naturally  bestows  upon  a 
child  of  eight  years  old,  to  whom  one  is  tenderly  attached.  But  this 
will  not  account  for  such  facts  as  the  following  :  during  the  last  year, 
she  received  from  a  lady  a  present  of  a  beautifully-dressed  doll, 'with 
a  bed,  bed  clothes,  and  chamber  furniture  of  all  kinds.  Never  was  a 
child  happier  than  she  was  ;  and  a  long  time  passed  in  examining  and 
admiring  the  wardrobe  and  furniture.     The  washstand  was  arranged, 
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towels  were  folded,  (he  bureau  was  put  in  place,  the  linen  was  depo- 
sited in  the  tiny  drawers  ;  at  last  the  bed  was  nicely  made,  the 
pillows  smoothed,  the  top  sheet  turned  trimly  over,  and  the  bed  half 
opened,  as  if  coquettishly  inviting  Miss  Dolly  to  come  in  ;  but  here 
Laura  began  to  hesitate,  and  kept  coming  to  my  chair  to  see  if  I  was 
still  in  the  room,  and  going  away  again,  laughing,  when  she  found 
me.  At  last  I  went  out,  and  as  soon  as  she  perceived  the  jar  of  the 
shutting  door,  she  commenced  undressing  the  doll,  and  putting  it  to 
bed,  eagerly  desiring  her  teacher,  (a  lady)  to  admire  the  operation. 

She,  as  I  said,  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  any  man  but  myself. 
When  she  meets  with  one,  she  shrinks  back  coyly  ;  though  if  it  be  a 
lady,  she  is  familiar,  and  will  receive  and  return  caresses  ;  neverthe- 
less, she  has  no  manner  of  fear  or  awe  of  me.  She  plays  with  me  as 
she  would  with  a  girl.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  game  at 
romps  between  us;  yet  never,  even  by  inadvertence,  does  she  trans- 
gress the  most  scrupulous  propriety,  and  would  as  instinctively  and 
promptly  correct  any  derangement  of  her  dress,  as  a  girl  of  fourteen 
trained  to  the  strictest  decorum.  Perceiving,  one  day,  that  I  kissed  a 
little  girl  much  younger  than  herself,  she  noticed  it,  and  stood  think- 
ing a  moment,  and  then  asked  me  gravely,  "  Why  did  you  kiss 
Rebecca  ?"  and  some  hours  after,  she  asked  the  same  question  again. 

She  had  heard  much  about  Utile  Oliver  Caswell,  the  deaf  and  blind 
boy,  before  he  came,  and  was  very  desirous  to  know  him.  During 
their  first  interview,  after  she  became  a  little  familiar  and  playful  she 
suddenly  snatched  a  kiss, — but  drew  back  as  quick  as  lightning,  and 
by  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  a  little  confusion  of  manner, 
showed  that  by  a  hasty  impulse  she  had  done  something  of  the  pro- 
priety of  which  she  was  doubtful.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
I  have  known  her  to  show  the  sense  of  shame,  or  to  have  any  occa- 
sion to  do  so,  even  if  this  can  be  considered  as  one. 

The  develo[)ment  of  her  moral  nature  during  the  past  year  has  been 
such  as  her  previous  sweetness  of  temper,  benevolence,  and  truthful- 
ness, led  me  to  expect.  The  different  traits  of  character  have  unfold- 
ed themselves  successively,  as  pure  and  spotless  as  the  petals  of  a 
rose;  and  in  every  action  uninfluenced  by  extraneous  influence,  she 
"  gravitates  towards  the  right"  as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the 
ground.* 

I  will  give  some  extracts  from  my  diary  showing  her  conscien- 
tiousness. 

"  Sept.  17.  I  tested  Laura's  conscientiousness  by  relating  a  simple 
story.  A  little  boy  went  to  see  a  lady,  and  the  lady  gave  him  two 
birds,  one  for  himself,  and  one  for  his  sister;  she  put  them  in  a  basket 
for  him  to  carry  home,  and  told  him  not  to  open  the  basket  until  he 
got  home  ;  the  boy  went  into  the  street,  and  met  another  little  boy, 
who  said,  '  Open  the  basket,  and  let  me  feel  of  the  birds  ;'  and  the 
boy  said, '  No,  no;'  but  the  other  boy  said  '  Yes,  yes;'  and  then  the 
boy  opened  the  basket,  and  they  felt  of  the  birds.  Did  he  do  riglit  ? 
She  paused,  and  said,  '  Yes.'     I  said,  Why  ?  She  replied, '  He  did  not 

*  Two  or  three  instances  are  recorded  in  her  teacher's  journal  of  apparent  unkindness 
on  Laura's  part  to  other  children,  and  one  instance  of  some  ill  temper  to  a  grown  person  ;  but 
so  contradictory  arc  tlioy  to  the  whole  tenor  of  her  cliaracler  and  conduct,  thiit  I  must  infer 
cither  a  misunderstanding  of  her  motives  by  otliers,or  ill-judged  conduct  on  their  part. 
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rememher.''  I  said,  If  he  did  remember,  did  he  do  risfht  ?  She  repHed, 
•  Little  icrons:  to  forget.'  I  then  went  on  to  say,  Wiicn  the  boys  did 
feel  of  the  birds,  one  bird  was  killed.  Here  she  became  very  much 
excited,  and  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  and  distress,  saying, 
'  Whij  did  boy  feel  hard  ?  why  did  bird  not  fly  ?'  I  went  on  :  he 
carried  the  basket  and  birds  home,  and  gave  the  dead  bird  to  his  sis- 
ter; did  he  do  right  or  wrong  ?  She  said,  '  Wrong.''  Why?  '  To  kill 
bird.'  I  said,  But  who  must  have  the  live  bird,  the  boy  or  the  girl  ? 
She  said,  '  Girl.'  Why  ?  '  Because  boy  loas  careless  and  girl  icas  not 
careless.'  She  was  at  first  a  little  confused  about  the  persons,  but 
decided  promptly  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  botii  in  respect  to 
opening  the  basket,  and  about  who  ought  to  possess  the  bird.'' 

She  supposed  it  was  all  reality ;  and  I  could  not  well  make  her 
conceive  the  object  of  the  fable,  much  less  give  her  an  idea  of  the 
ingenious  author  of  it. 

Her  mind  was  for  some  time  entirely  occupied  with  this  story,  and 
she  afterwards  asked,  *'  Did  man  knock  (strike)  boy  because  he  killed 
bird?"  I  said,  No  ;  the  boy's  heart  did  knock  him  ;  does  your  heart 
knock  you  when  you  do  wrong?  She  inquired  about  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  and  said,  ''My  heart  did  knock  little  when  I  did  do  icrong." 
She  asked,  "  Why  blood  came  in  face  ?"  I  said.  When  wrong  is  done. 
She  paused,  and  said,  "  Blood  did  come  in  Olive's  face  lohen  she  did 
tell  lie  ;  do  blood  come  in  your  face  when  you  do  vjrong  ?" 

I  reflected  much  upon  whether  I  ought  yet  to  give  her  any  general 
rules  of  right,  benevolence,  duty,  &c.,  or  trust  to  example,  action, 
and  habit,  and  decided  upon  the  last;  example  and  practice  must 
precede,  and  generalization  will  easily  follow. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  observe  that  beautiful  spirit  of  charity  which 
prompts  her  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  others,  and  which,  when  any  story 
of  the  kind  just  referred  to  is  related  to  her,  leads  her  to  apologise  for 
the  person  whoappears  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  to  say,  "  He  did  forget  " 
or,  "  He  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong."  The  same  may  be  said  of  that 
spirit  of  truthfulness  which  makes  all  children  believe  implicitly  what 
is  told  them,  how  extravagant  soever  it  may  be,  but  which  Laura  has 
preserved  long  after  the  age  at  which  others  have  throv\  n  it  aside. 

I  have  already  made  this  report  so  long,  that  I  must  leave  unno- 
ticed many  subjects  which  I  would  gladly  touch  upon  ;  and  even  upon 
that  which  will  interest  so  many, — her  ideas  of  God, — I  must  be 
brief. 

During  the  past  year,  she  has  shown  very  great  inquisitiveness  in 
relation  to  the  origin  of  things;  she  knows  that  men  made  houses, 
furniture,  &c.  but  of  her  own  accord  seemed  to  infer  that  they  did  not 
make  themselves  or  natural  objects;  she  therefore  asks,"  Who  made 
dogs,  horses  and  sheep  ?"  She  has  got  from  books,  and  perhaps  from 
other  children,  the  word  God,  but  has  formed  no  definite  idea  on  the 
subject.  Not  long  since  when  her  teacher  was  explaining  the  struc- 
ture of  a  house,  she  was  puzzled  to  know  ''hoio  the  masons  piled  up 
bricks  before  floor  uas  7jiade  to  stand  on."  When  this  was  explained, 
she  asked,  "  When  did  inasons  make  J ennette's parlor ;  before  all  Gods 
made  all  folks  ?" 

I  am  now  occupied  in  devising  various  ways  of  giving  her  an  idea 
of  immaterial  power  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  magnets,  the  push- 
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inf  of  vefretation,  &c.  and  intend  attempting  to  convey  to  her  some 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  of  my  own  inadequacy;  I  am  aware,  too,  that  pursue  what 
course  I  may,  I  shall  incur  more  of  human  censure  than  of  approba- 
tion ;  but  incited  by  the  warmest  afTcction  for  the  child,  and  guided 
by  the  best  exercise  of  the  humble  abilities  which  God  has  given  me,  1 
shall  go  on  in  the  attempt  to  give  her  a  faint  idea  of  the  power  and 
love  of  that  Being  whose  praise  she  is  every  day  so  clearly  proclaim- 
incr,  by  her  glad  enjoyment  of  the  existence  which  he  has  given  to 
Yier.  S.  G.  Howe. 


THE    LAW    OF   LOVE    IN    SCHOOL. 

[From  "  Tlie  Teacher,  or  Moral  Influences  employed  in  the  Instruction  of  the  Young." 
By  Jacob  Abbott,  pp.  328.     12mo.] 

"  A  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  a  scholar,  is  to 
ask  him  to  assist  you. 

"  There  is  a  boy  in  your  school  who  is  famous  for  his  skill  in  mak- 
inf»  whistles  from  the  green  branches  of  the  poplar.  He  is  a  bad  boy, 
an'd  likes  to  turn  his  ingenuity  to  purposes  of  mischief.  You  observe 
him  some  day  in  school,  when  he  thinks  your  attention  is  engaged  in 
another  way,  blowing  softly  upon  a  whistle  which  he  has  concealed 
in  his  desk  "for  the  purpose  of  amusing  his  neighbors,  without  attract- 
in"-  the  attention  of  the  teacher.  Now  there  are  two  remedies.  Will 
you  try  the  physical  one?  Then  call  him  out  into  the  floor;  inflict 
painful  punishment,  and  send  him  smarting  to  his  seat  with  his  heart 
full  of  ano-er  and  revenge,  to  plot  some  new  and  less  dangerous 
scheme  of  annoyance.  Will  you  try  the  moral  one  ?  Then  wait  till 
the  recess;  and  while  he  is  out  at  his  play,  send  a  message  out  by 
another  boy,  saying  that  you  have  heard  he  is  very  skilful  in  making 
whistles,  and  asking  him  to  make  one  for  you  to  carry  hoine  to  a 
little  child  at  your  boarding  house.  What  would  in  ordinary  cases 
be  the  effect  ?  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  simple  application;  but 
its  effect  would  be,  to  open  an  entirely  new  train  of  thought  and  feel- 
ino-  to  the  boy.  '  What !'  he  would  say  to  himself  while  at  work  on 
his  task,  '  crive  the  master  pleasure  by  making  whistles?  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  !  I  never  thought  of  any  thing  but  giving  him 
trouble  and  pain.  I  wonder  who  told  him  I  could  make  whistles  V 
He  would  find  too,  that  the  new  enjoyment  is  far  higher  and  purer 
than  the  old,  and  would  have  little  disposition  to  return  to  the  latter. 

"  I  do  not  mean,  by  this  illustration,  that  such  a  measure  as  this 
would  be  the  only  notice  that  ought  to  be  taken  of  a  wilful  disturb- 
ance in  the  school.  Probably  it  would  not.  What  measures  in  direct 
reference  to  the  fault  committed  would  be  necessary,  would  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 
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DRAWING   IN   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

This  is  a  subject  which  now  attracts  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  The  early  training  of  the  eye 
and  hand,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  delineate  with  ease  and  accuracy  the 
forms  of  objects,  is  of  incalculable  importance  for  the  facilities  which  it  gives, 
not  only  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  education  itself,  but  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable occupation  of  life.  The  Graphic  art  however,  has  been  heretofore 
conceived  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  few.  The  expense  of  its  acquisition  has 
been  such  as  to  enable  only  the  wealthier  classes  to  aspire  to  it.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  same  category  with  music,  and  other  expensive  luxuries,  which 
all  might  indulge  in,  who  could  pay  for  them.  But  we  rejoice  to  see  multi- 
plied evidences  that  public  opinion  in  this  respect  is  undergoing  a  decided 
change  ;  and  what  is  still  more  important,  vigorous,  systematic,  and  well 
sustained  efforts  are  making*  to  cheapen  the  art,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
compass  of  all,  and  to  make  learning  to  draw  as  universal  as  learning  to 
read.  Such  a  result  would  truly  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  we  regard  with  the  deepest  interest  every  attempt  to  bring  it  about. 
If  children  in  CommoQ  Schools,  and  while  learning  to  read  and  spell,  may 
without  any  material  increase  of  expense,  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  that  art 
which  will  enable  them  to  write  a  good  hand,  to  draw  maps,  to  make  mathe- 
niatical  diagrams  off  hand,  to  sketch  at  sight  the  apparatus  of  the  Lecture 
room  or  the  pattern  in  the  work  shop,  surely  it  is  a  great  advance  in  the 

•  Our  Grammatical  correspondents  will  excuse  us  for  using  our  mother  tongue  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  best  and  most  approved  writers.  We  believe  with  Horace, 
"«8MS  norma  loquendiy 
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science  of  education.  The  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city 
have  been  for  some  years  steadily  but  cautiously  engaged  in  this  object. 
The  experiment  was  first  made  in  the  High  School,  where  the  pupils  are 
somewhat  advanced  both  in  age  and  attainments.  The  successful  result  of 
what  has  been  attempted  there  proves  very  clearly  the  practicability  of  teach- 
ing the  art  to  pupils  in  masses,  all  the  pupils  being  instructed  and  uniformly 
instructed  in  large  companies  or  classes.  This  is  one  point  gained.  Pro- 
fessor Peaie,  the  gentlemen  to  whose  untiring  zeal  in  this  behalf  so  much  is 
already  due,  is  now  engaged,  under  order  of  the  Controllers,  in  extending  the 
experiment  to  the  lower  schools,  and  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  with  the  most 
gratilying  success. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  more 
elementary  instruction  should  be  given.  Some  persons,  and  among  them  we 
perceive  Mr.  Mann  of  Massachusetts,  propose  to  commence  at  once  with 
blocks  or  solid  objects.  Others,  and  we  think  with  reason,  object  to  this, 
that  these  blocks,  of  which  every  child  must  have  a  set  before  him,  must  in 
a  large  system  of  Public  Schools  like  that  of  Philadelphia,  containing  35,000 
children,  be  a  very  heavy  item  of  expense,  that  the  necessary  handling  of 
these  blocks  must  create  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  confusion  in  school,  and 
finally  that  the  pupil  does  not  get  that  view  of  the  direction  of  the  lines  on  the 
block  which  his  teacher  intends,  unless  the  block  is  in  every  instance  placed 
in  one  particular  position  in  reference  to  his  eye — a  thing  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  in  teaching  a  large  school  contemporaneously.  Unless  the 
block  is  exactly  square  before  him  and  at  the  precise  elevation  of  the  eye,  he 
cannot  see  correctly  the  direction  of  the  lines  without  knowing  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  rules  of  perspective.  The  operation,  therefore,  instead  of 
beincr  of  the  most  simple  and  easy  character  possible,  becomes  from  the  start 
complex  and  difficult.  We  quote  on  this  subject  a  pertinent  extract  from  the 
preface  to  Peale's  Fourth  book  of  Graphics,  now  in  press, 

PRAWING  FROM  PATTERNS  AS   PREPARATORY  TO  DRAWING  FROM    SOLID 

OBJECTS. 

"  Whatever,  to  a  casual  obsen'er,  may  seem  to  be  the  advantage  in  learn- 
ino-  the  Art  of  Drawing  by  beginning  from  solid  objects,  it  is  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  this  can  be  eflt?ctual,  unless  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  student  be 
first  trained,  to  discriminate  between  the  apparent  direction  of  those  lines 
which  constitute  the  outer  and  inner  forms  of  objects.  If  solid  quadrangles 
are  placed  sqvare,  before  him,  and  at  the  elevation  of  the  eye,  it  is  true  he 
may  soon  learn  to  imitate  llic  lines  which  are  perpendicular  and  horizontal  ; 
but  the  moment  the  object  or  blocks  are  placed  obliquely,  below  or  above  the 
eye,  then  the  perspective  of  their  boundary  lines,  to  be  properly  imitated, 
requires  an  eye  and  a  hand  that  has  been  previously  cultivated  to  extreme 
accuracy  in  the  direction  of  lines,  and  their  analysis  by  triangular  propor- 
tion, upon  the  same  principles  as  those  whicli  are  employed  in  surveying: 
because  the  objects  must  be  thus  surveyed,  as  if  traced  upon  a  perpendicular 
sheet  of  glass,  held  at  right  angles  between  the  objects  and  the  spectator. 

"  Besides,  in  examining  the  necessarily  imperfect  attempts  of  beginners, 
from   solid   blocks,  when  seen  in  perspective,   the  eye  of  the  accomplished 
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teacher  must  be  brought  down  to  the  exact  station  from  which  each  pupil  has 
viewed  them,  in  order  that  he  may  compare  the  copy  with  the  model,  and 
'  keep  up  a  careful  watch,  examining  the  performances  at  every  stage,  that 
there  should  be  no  carelessness.'*  Unless  he  does  this,  commendation  may 
only  confirm  error. 

"  Whatever  success  in  drawing  from  solid  objects  a  teacher  may  display 
in  his  private  school-room,  suitably  lighted,  provided  with  every  requisite, 
and  with  a  few  pupils  at  a  time  for  hours  together, — the  case  is  different 
when  multitudes  of  scholars  are  to  be  instructed  in  short  periods,  and  without 
conveniences;  besides,  it  would  require  in  every  teacher  more  practical 
knowledge  than  could  be  readily  procured  or  economically  paid  for  in  this 
country.  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  eye  and  hand  should  be  first 
trained  to  do  what  the  eye  and  hand  of  some  one  has  previously  done,  before 
it  be  required  to  produce  original  drawings  from  nature  ;  any  more  than  that 
an  eloquent  oration  should  be  produced  without  having  learned  the  elements 
of  composition. 

"  To  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  what  has  been  drawn  by  another  as  a 
pattern,  it  must  be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
objects  were  which  it  represents.  The  common  practice  of  laying  the  draw- 
ing  or  point  to  be  copied^af  upon  the  table,  is,  therefore,  disadvantageous  to 
the  yolmg  student.  It  is  seen  in  a  false  angle,  and  is  liable  to  frequent 
change.  The  only  position  in  which  it  can  be  correctly  viewed  is  erect, 
exactly  in  front,  and  still  better,  if  it  be  fixed  as  high  as  the  eye ;  as  it  then 
most  perfectly  occupies  the  place  of  the  object  it  represents,  and  must,  obvi- 
ously, be  imitated  or  copied,  with  the  same  observances  in  regard  to  the 
direction  and  character  of  lines,  as  if  it  was  a  solid  object  at  a  distance  from 
the  eye." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  give  the  following  communication  on  the 
general  subject,  which  has  been  lying  on  our  table  for  some  time. 

DRAWING  AS  A  TART  OF  COMMON  EDUCATION. 

To  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  critical  observation  is  one  of  the  surest 
modes  of  storing  it  with  useful  information,  and  of  strengthening  the  memory. 
How  few  are  there  who  have  not  to  regret  the  neglect  of  this  simple  principle 
in  their  education  !  Their  first  lessons  in  reading  were,  perhaps,  correctly 
enunciated,  without  the  meaning  being  understood  ;  year  after  year  rolled  by, 
into  which  many  studies  were  crowded  that  were  learned  by  rote,  but  not 
distinctly  comprehended  and  consequently  soon  forgotten,  until  at  length  the 
habit  of  superficial  observation  and  thought  became  fixed,  and  now  page 
after  page  is  read,  in  which  images  imperfectly  formed  are  presented  to  the 
mind  in  rapid  succession,  and  as  rapidly  pass  from  it  never  to  return,  or  if 
recalled  are  so  wanting  in  unity  as  to  be  of  little  service.  Memory  is  conse- 
quently charged  with  being  unfaithful  when,  frequently,  the  desired  informa- 
tion, has,  in  truth,  never  been  committed  to  her  keeping. 

Impressions  made  upon  the  mind  early  in  life  are  the  most  vivid  and  per- 
manent :  it  is  therefore  desirable,  in  order  to  correct  the  defect  just  referred 
'  ■ '"  *  Professor  Schmid. 
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to,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruction,  that  such  studies  as  are  likely  to  assist 
in  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  should  be  then  commenced. 

Drawing,  when  properly  taught,  will,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  study, 
en'mge  the  attention  of  very  young  children,  and  tend  to  keep  them  quiet, 
while  it  continually  demands  that  accurate  observation,  the  habit  of  which  is 
so  generally  wanting.  To  make  marks  on  a  slate  is  a  favorite  amusement 
for  young  children  at  home,  and  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  them  at 
school,  where  they  are  taught  to  make  such  marks  as  will  lead  them  to  uselul 
acquisitions.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  studies,  the  lessons  should  be  progressive. 
They  should  be  employed  in  practising  the  elements  of  drawing  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  made  capable  of  learning  to  perceive  and  execute  straight  lines, 
squares,  triangles,  circles  and  ovals  ;  and  at  this  ^arly  age  they  should  be 
required  to  learn  little  else.  The  next  step,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  whilst 
learning  to  read,  should  be  to  draw  with  a  slate  or  lead  pencil,  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  the  outlines  of  letters  and  numbers,  such  as  the  Roman  Capitals,  com- 
mencing with  the  most  simple  and  ending  with  the  most  diflicult.  This  prac- 
tice should  be  persisted  in,  until  every  letter  and  number  could  be  drawn 
with  facility  and  accuracy.  By  this  course  the  eye  and  hand  are  trained  to 
the  observance  of  all  kinds  of  lines  and  their  relative  proportions;  and  any 
teacher  or  intelligent  monitor  can,  in  a  moment,  from  the  well  known  forms 
of  the  characters,  perceive  and  point  out  any  errors, 

Althouo-h  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  comprise  all  the  elements  of 
drawino-,  experience  has  shown  that  few  children  can  be  induced  to  confine 
their  attention  to  them  in  the  requisite  degree.  Therefore,  to  diversify  the 
task  and  extend  the  study,  outlines  of  the  Old  English  letters, — which  every 
scholar  should  learn  at  an  early  age,  when  it  will  cost  but  little  effort, — are 
well  calculated  for  the  practice  of  a  greater  variety  of  lines,  angles,  curves, 
and  relative  proportions.  In  executing  them  there  is  continual  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  first  lessons  of  perpendicular,  horizontal,  diagonal  lines,  squares, 
trian'i-les  and  sections  of  circles  and  ovals,  as  instruments  or  means  of  com- 
parison. And,  finally,  when  these  studies  have  sufficiently  refined  the  eye, 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  German  Text  Capitals  will  atTord  an  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  pupil's  skill  in  the  delineation  of  curves  and  their  relative  situa- 
tions. These  should  be  copied  on  a  larger  scale,  to  insure  attention  to  the 
rules  which  relate  to  the  proportion  and  direction  of  parts,  to  prove  the  ability 
of  the  student,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  that  he  has  measured  any  part, 
but  by  the  elementary  rules,  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  eye  alone.  This  is 
the  system  of  Graphics. 

The  scholar  should  not  be  required  to  learn  to  write  until  the  eye  has  been 
educated  in  the  knowledge  of  form,  and  a  sutficient  proficiency  has  been 
obtained  in  a  course  of  drawing  ;  and  then  the  study  of  writing  should  com- 
mence by  drawing  the  forms  of  the  letters  with  lead  pencil,  especially  the 
Capitals — an  example  well  calcukited  to  train  the  eye  to  graceful  accuracy. 
By  these  means  the  scholar  will  know  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  takes  the 
pen  in  hand  in  learning  to  write,  which,  with  good  models  before  him,  may 
be  accomplished  with  very  little  instruction. 

Thus  enabled  to  write,  and  daily  improving  in  the  practice  of  it,  the  stu- 
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dent  may  resume  the  study  of  drawing,  to  employ  the  principles  he  has 
already  learned,  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  objects,  first  from  drawings  and  prints, 
and  then  from  nature. 

We  have  stated  our  belief  in  the  practical  advantages  of  learning  to  draw 
at  an  early  age.  The  enjoyments  which  result  from  a  correct  eye  and  an 
improved  taste  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  nor  that  drawing  in  itself  consti- 
tutes the  powers  of  an  universal  language,  which  has  been  found  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  almost  every  occupation  of  life. 

It  is  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  mode  above  described,  that 
drawing  is  now  taught  in  most  of  the  schools  of  Germany  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  benefits  of  such  a  system  will  be  widely  diffused  in  our  country, 
in  which  it  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

R. 


DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

(Continued  from  page  236.) 

In  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  which  we  now  present,  theburdenof  the  story 
is,  as  in  all  the  previous  ones,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  children  of  the 
poor  ta  attend  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  evils  experienced  from  the  thou- 
sands of  small  children  prowling  about  the  wharves  and  streets  of  the  city, 
beggars  or  petty  depredators  upon  property. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly,  the  Controllers  of  the 
Public  Schools  submit  their  Annual  Report. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction, 
is  3507,  who  are  distributed  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

In  the  Mode]  School 

-       3i2 

240 

582 

Lombard  Street 

-       26-2 

229 

491 

Northern  Liberties 

-       300 

297 

597 

Kensington 

176 

171 

347 

Souihvvark 

-       339 

268 

607 

Moyamensing 

203 

208 

411 

Spring  Garden 

87 

52 

139 

Mary  street,  (colored) 

185 

148  \ 

333 

Gaskill  street,  (colored) 

— 

1,894      1,613      3,507 

Exclusive  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling  departments,  and  writers  on 
slates,  there  are  among  these  children  1728  in  the  reading,  899  in  ihe 
paper  writing,  and  1474  in  the  arithmetic  classes:  in  the  latter 
branch,  some  have  advanced  to  vulgar  fractions,  and  in  several 
schools   grammar   and   geography  have    been  successfully  taught. 
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Knittino'  and  other  useful  needle  work  forms  part  of  the  instruction  of 
the  girls,  and  at  one  of  the  schools  the  plaiting  of  straw  has  recently 
been  beneficially  introduced. 

At  the  common  schools  in  the  country  parts  of  the  district,  there  are 
G40  pupils,  which  added  to  those  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  plan, 
gives  an  aggregate  of  4,144  children,  who,  in  the  ofiicial  year  now 
terminated,  iuive  freely  received  the  benefits  of  education. 

Eight  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  system  in  operation  was 
commenced,  and  during  that  time,  18,00'2  children,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fourteen  years  have  partaken  of  its  numerous  and  sub- 
stantial advantages. 

From  the  accounts  which  are  annexed,  having  been  duly  examined 
by  the  auditors,  it  will  appear  that  the  Controllers  have  drawn  orders 
npon  the  county  treasurer  for  822,442.71  :  of  which  sum,  $11,531.82 
is  chargeable  to  the  support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools — 83,856.99 
to  real  estate  and  school  furniture,  princi])ally  for  the  completion  of 
the  new  building  in  the  second  section — and  $6,053.90  to  education 
in  the  country  sections.*  An  additional  expenditure  of  $575.62  has 
been  made,  for  money  borrowed  on  interest  in  anticipation  of  uncol- 
lected taxes  actually  assessed  and  applicable  to  the  school  fund. 

The  Controllers  'regret  the  necessity  for  the  loans  that  have  been 
made,  but  being  specially  authorised  by  Act  of  Assembly  to  negociate 
such  loans,  and  to  pledge  the  uncollected  tax  for  the  payment  thereof, 
they  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  actual 
failure  of  income  from  the  county  rates,  over  the  collection  of  which 
the  Controllers  themselves  have  no  superintendence,  that  they  resort 
to  the  disagreeable  expedient  of  exercising  the  authority  thus  legally 
conferred. 

The  experience  of  each  successive  year  confirms  the  opinion  often 
proclaimed,  concerning  the  utility  of  the  Lancasterian  method  of 
instruction  ;  and  the  Controllers  have  only  to  lament  that  the  number 
of  pupils  is  not  equal  to  the  liberal  opportunities  furnished  for  their 
education. 

Of  those  children  who  have  entered  the  schools,  many  have  been 
withdrawn  by  their  parents,  owing  to  the  inducement  of  wages, 
which  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week, 
according  to  the  demand  for  labor  by  the  manufacturers.  The  rising 
generation  may  thus  sustain  irretrievable  loss,  in  the  abandonment  of 
means  for  acquiring  useful  learning,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical evils  to  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  often  subjected  in  their 
tender  years,  by  these  employments.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  a  short 
training  in  the  Public  Schools,  renders  the  subject  of  it  more  profit- 
able in  the  occupation  mentioned;  and  in  proportion  to  this  valuable 
preparation,  the  scholars  are  sought  for  and  engaged. 

Without  desiring  improperly  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  any 

•■*'  It  appears  tliat  about  640  children  in  the  country  sections,  cost  $6053.90,  equal  to 
$9.45  for  each  child,  per  annum.  3507  children  were  educated  in  the  Lancasterian 
Schools  for  $11,531.82  ;  and,  if  interest  on  the  real  estate  be  added,  the  charge  for  each 
scholar  will  be  less  than  $4  for  the  year.  Tliis  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  ;  and,  with  other  advantages,  may  induce  the  respectable 
directors  of  the  country  sections  to  establish  Lancasterian  Schools  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  population  is  dense.  ,  ■ 
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department  of  industry,  the  Controllers  cannot  forbear  again  suggest- 
ing the  necessity  of  legislative  enactments,  to  protect  our  youth  from 
the  ignorance  and  vice,  and  bodily  deterioration,  which  combined 
private  interests  may  thus  produce.  It  would  seem  to  be  indispensa- 
ble to  require,  by  law,  of  those  persons  who  employ  large  numbers  of 
young  persons  in  manufactories,  not  only  to  furnish  them  with  useful 
school  learning,  but  also  to  adopt  regulations  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health  a'nd  morals.  It  will  be  unwise  to  delay  a  measure  so 
vitally  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  until  the  influence 
of  circumstances  may  render  interposition  unavailing. 

Some  remedy  should  likewise  be  provided  to  rid  our  streets  and 
wharves,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  of  the  small  chil- 
dren, who,  either  as  beggars  or  petty  depredators,  wander  about  to 
seek  a  pittance  for  the  support  of  their  indolent  and  worthless  parents; 
— these  vicious  youth,  learning  and  teaching  others  the  way  to  ruin, 
should  be  arrested  in  their  career  of  iniquity,  and  placed  where  they 
may  be  employed  and  receive  some  useful  school  learning.  A  part  of 
the'contemplated  House  of  Refuge,  should  it  be  established,  might  be 
assigned  for  their  safe  keeping  and  reformation. 

In  exhibiting  this  annual  statement  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  Public  Schools,  the  Controllers  are  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  point  out  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  complete  operation  of  the 
school-  law  and  prevent  it  from  being  what  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature desired — a  system  which  should  not  leave  a  single  child  in  the 
cnmmunity  uneducated.  The  Controllers  are  persuaded  that  the 
highest  concern  which  can  occupy  the  public  attention,  is  that  which 
aspires  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  rising  generation,  and  that 
upon  the  success  of  such  endeavours  will  essentially  depend  the  moral 
beauty  and  strength  of  our  country. 

On  behalf  of  the  Controllers, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2d  Mo.  (Feb.)  23,  1826. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  apologizes  for  not  repeating  the  usual  exhorta- 
tions to  indigent  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  by  referring  to 
those  contained  in  the  former  Reports,  laments  the  indifference  that  still  pre- 
vails among  those  who  are  chiefly  to  be  benefitted  by  the  schools,  and  closes 
with  a  regret  that  some  measures  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Legislature, 
aiming  at  a  co?npulsory  attendance  of  the  children. 

The  Controllers  acknowledge  some  defects  in  the  system,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  incompetency  of  monitors.  For,  it  will  be  recollected,  all  the 
instruction  given  in  the  schools,  except  that  to  the  highest  class,  was  still  on 
the  plan  of  mutual  assistance.  Pupils  of  the  highest  class  taught  those  of  the 
class  below,  and  they  in  turn  taught  those  below  them,  and  so  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  school. 

Measures  were  taken  during  the  year  1826,  towards  opening  what  are 
now  known  as  the  North  Western  and  South  Western  Schools,  although 
they  did  not  go  into  actual  operation  till  the  year  after. 
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Some  additional  legislation,  not  mentioned  in  the  Controllers'  Report,  oc- 
curred this  year.  The  Directors  of  the  First  and  Third  Sections,  or  the  city 
proper,  Southwark,  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk  were  allowed  the  privilege 
which  had  before  been  granted  to  some  of  the  other  sections,  of  sending  to 
private  schools  such  of  their  children  as  lived  too  remote  from  any  of  the 
public  schools  ;  Provided,  That  the  expense  of  instrvcting  svch  poor  chil- 
dren shall  not  exceed  three  cents  per  day  for  every  day's  attention  of  each 
scholar,  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  fuel.  This  proviso  gave  rise  to 
the  "  three  cent  system,'^  as  it  was  called,  which  continued  to  exist  to  some 
extent  until  within  a  year  or  two. 


Ninth  Aiinual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  district  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  first  School  District 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Assembly,  submit  their  Ninth  Annual  Report. 

Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  pupils  now  belonging 
to  the  followinfT  Schools,  viz  : 


Model  School,     - 

Lombard  street, 

South  Western, 

North  Western, 

Northern  Liberties, 

Kensington, 

Southwark, 

Moyamensing,     - 

Spring  Garden, 

St.  Mary  street,  (colored) 

Gaskill-street,  (colored) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

367 

238 

605 

264 

191 

455 

87 

82 

169 

97 

80 

177 

270 

312 

582 

216 

211 

427 

404 

297 

701 

212 

201 

413 

86 

53 

139 

186 

—  ) 

138  'i 

324 

2189 


1803 


The  ivhole  number  is  disposed  in  classes,  as  follows 

Alphabet, 

Spelling,     - 

Reading,  .  .  ^ 

Arithmetic, 

Paper  writers,  -  - 


3992 


325 
1163 
2504 
1710 
1053* 


These  children  are  distributed  as  follows,  under  the  care  of  the 
respective  boards,  viz. 

In  the  Model  School  in  charge  of  the  Controllers,  -  605 

Directors  of  the  First  Section,  comprising  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, .  -  -  -  -         1125 


*  Wilting  is  taught  on  slates  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  number  so  employed  in  each 
acliool  is  not  designated  in  the  semi-annual  returns. 
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Directors  of  the  Second  Section,  Nortiiern  Liberties  and 

Kensington,                    .                 .                 .                 .  1009 

Directors  of  the  Third  Section,  Southwark  and  Moyamen- 

sing,               -                 -                 -                 -                 -  1114 

Directors  of  the  Fourth  Section,  Penn  Township,            -  139 


3992 


There  have  also  been  taught  at  common  schools  in  the  country 
parts  of  the  district,  700  children;  these,  added  to  those  instructed  on 
the  Lancasterian  method,  give  the  whole  number  4692,  who,  during 
the  last  year,  partook  of  the  benefits  of  education  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  system  in  1818,  21,504  pupils  have 
passed  through  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  1,940  have  been 
taught  at  country  schools  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  making  the 
total  number  educated  in  nine  years,  23,444. 

From  the  annexed  accounts,  examined  by  the  auditors,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  county  treasu- 
rer for  19,520  dollars  51  cents,  of  which  sum  12,563  dollars  54  cents, 
is  chargeable  to  the  support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools;  352  dollars 
47  cents  to  real  estate  and  school  furniture,  and  6604  dollars  50 
cents  to  education  in  the  country  sections.*  An  additional  expenditure 
of  1178  dollars  65  cents  has  been  incurred  for  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed in  anticipation  of  uncollected  taxes  actually  assessed,  and 
applicable  to  the  school  fund. 

Owing  to  the  judicious  provisions  of  a  law  of  the  state  relative  to 
the  collection  of  rates  and  levies,  which  has  been  executed  with 
promptitude  and  energy  by  the  county  commissioners,  arrears  of 
taxes  have  been  brought  into  the  treasury,  so  as  to  enable  the  con- 
trollers to  liquidate  87300  of  the  loans  necessarily  made  in  previous 
years,  and  they  believe  if  the  requisitions  of  that  act  continue  to  be 
duly  regarded,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  resort  to  the  unpleasant  expe- 
dient of  borrowing  in  future. 

A  careful  review  of  the  interesting  institution  committed  to  their 
general  supervision  induces  the  controllers  to  believe,  that  economy 
in  expenditure,  and  faithfulness  and  zeal,  in  those  on  whom  devolves  the 
more  immediate  administration  of  its  alRiirs,  continue  to  distinguish 
this  most  valuable  public  charity. 

During  the  official  year  now  terminated,  several  important  matters 
have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  controllers,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  the  arrangements  for  organizing  two  schools  in  the  southern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  city,  west  of  Broad  street,  in  which  useful 
knowledge  is  imparted  to  a  numerous  and  heretofore  neglected  por- 
tion of  our  youth,  whose  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  is  already 
mentioned  with  gratifying  emphasis  by  the  directors  of  the  first  sec- 
lion.     They  have  also  bestowed  much  thought  upon   the  subject  of 

*  It  was  shown  in  a  note  to  the  last  annual  report  that  each  child  in  the  country  sections 
cost  9  dollars  45  cents  per  annum,  while  each  child  in  the  Lancasterian  schools  cost  less 
than  4  dollars  per  annum.  A  similar  result  has  been  produced  during  the  year  18"i6.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  establislnng  Lancasterian  schools,  wherever  the  population  is  sulfi. 
ciently  dense,  is  therefore  confirmed. 
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improving  the  discipline  in  schools  of  mutual  instruction.  The  prin- 
cipal defect  in  the  system  appeared  to  be  the  incompetency  of  moni- 
tors for  the  higher  classes;  the  pupils  who  were  qualified  for  those 
stations,  after  liaving  reached  the  ultimate  point  of  instruction  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  and  no  longer  deriving  advantage,  were  withdrawn 
from  the  schools,  thereby  leaving  them  without  suitably  qualified 
assistants.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  controllers  have  digest- 
ed a  plan,  and  are  making  an  experiment  in  the  model  school,  which 
they  hope  may  prove  successful,  and  furnish  an  example  that  can 
be  beneficially  adopted  in  all  the  other  Lancasterian  schools  of  the 
district. 

The  proficiency  of  the  colored  children  in  the  branches  they  are 
taught,  and  the  orderly  habits  which  they  have  ac(|uired  by  attend- 
ance at  school,  promise  the  happiest  results  for  society.  Gradually  to 
enlarge  the  means  for  bringing  the  oflspring  of  that  injured  and 
degraded  race  under  the  restraints  of  education,  would  seem  to  be 
dictated  by  every  motive  of  interest,  and  of  duty. 

The  extensive  opportunity  aflbrded  for  observing  the  causes  which 
operate  favorably,  or  otherwise,  upon  that  part  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion who  are  the  especial  objects  of  public  instruction,  have  led  the 
controllers  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  this  community,  and  its  indigent 
youth  of  both  sexes,  to  present  on  former  occasions  their  opinions  and 
views,  with  entire  candor,  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

Referring  to  those  representations,  which  they  regret  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  noticed  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State,  they 
again  earnestly  commend  the  importance  of  education  in  branches  of 
knowledge  suited  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  in  morals  and  in  the 
Christian  religion,  to  all  who  desire  to  promote  individual  happiness, 
and  of  consequence  to  lay  deep  and  sure,  the  best  foundations  of 
society. 

On  behalf  of  the  Controllers, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretarij. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2d  Mo.  22d,  1827. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


This  new  art  is  well  described  by  its  name,  which  means  the  art  of  writing 
sounds.  It  is  well  known  that  our  language  contains  a  much  greater  number 
of  sounds  than  the  characters  which  we  have  to  represent  them.  Hardly  any 
letter  in  the  alphabet  uniformly  stands  for  the  same  sound.  Some,  particularly 
the  vowels,  represent  a  great  variety  of  sounds,  and  indeed  oflen  represent  each 
other.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  letters  represent  at  times  no  sound  at 
all,  being  silent.  Frequently  two  or  more  letters  are  combined  to  represent  a 
sound  which,  in  itself,  is  absolutely  simple,  and  cannot,  in  any  manner,  be  analy- 
zed. Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  definite  limit  to  the  number  of 
simple  sounds  in  the  language,  and  it  is  a  question  of  some  practical  import- 
ance, whether,  after  a  proper  analysis  and  classification  of  these  sounds,  eacin 
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might  not  be  designated  by  a  separate  mark  or  character.  Such  a  process, 
while  it  would  augment  a  good  deal  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
might  nevertheless  abridge  the  labor  both  of  learning  to  write  and  of  writ- 
ing. Its  practicability  however  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  him  who  shall  attempt,  invent  and  introduce  the  new  set  of 
letters.  It  is  not  every  common  bungler  that  shall  induce  the  more  than  fifty 
millions,  who  now  use  the  present  alphabet,  to  abandon  it  for  a  new  one. 
Still,  ?/it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  labor  and  time. 

"  To  write  the  word  month  requires  iwenttj  distinct,  separate  motions 
of  the  pen.  Hence  a  moderate  speaker  outruns  the  swiftest  writer. 
But  let  the  system  of  written  signs  be  reduced  to  a  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity corresponding  with  that  of  spoken  sounds,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  hand  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  wiih  tlie  voice, 
and  a  man  vuite  as  fast  as  he  can  speak.  Indeed,  we  can  do  this 
now,  in  regard  to  figures.  An  expert  penman  can  take  down  num- 
bers or  sums  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  dictated.  With  a  system  of 
characters  adapted  to  our  system  of  sounds,  the  same  would  be  true 
of  reading  and  speaking ;  and  any  common  writer  could  report  a 
speech  or  copy  a  book,  quite  as  easily  as  a  speaker  or  reader  could 
enunciate  the  words. 

"iXowthis  is  what  P/ionography  claims  to  do.  It  claims  to  have 
analyzed  our  language  into  its  elementary  sounds,  and  to  have  invent- 
ed a  mark  or  character  for  each  sound.  This  character  is  so  brief 
and  simple  that  the  hand  can  make  it  as  easily  and  as  rapidly  as  the 
voice  can  utter  it;  and  thus  the  labor  of  writing  and  the  expense  of 
Wi'iting  materials  are  reduced  many  fold. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  would  supersede,  or  set  aside,  at 
once,  all  the  anomalies  in  the  orthography  of  our  cumbrous  language, 
and  thus  save  those  years  of  toilsome  and  uninteresting  labor,  which 
are  now  expended  in  acquiring  it.  At  present,  too,  we  have  two  lan- 
guages to  learn,  that  is,  two  systems  of  characters, — manuscript  and 
print.  A  true  system  of  Phonography  would  have  but  one.  Here  too 
would  be  a  great  saving.  So  far,  the  abridgment  of  labor  would 
belong  to  the  acquisition  only,  of  our  language.  But  after  the  lan- 
guage has  been  acquired,  no  one  can  compute  the  saving  of  tioie  and 
labor  in  its  daily  use.  On  how  much  less  space,  the  same  thing  could 
be  written  or  printed,  or  how  much  more  could  be  written  or  printed 
on  the  samic  space  ;  how  much  the  size  of  volumes  or  of  w-ritten  docu- 
ments containing  the  same  amount  of  matter,  would  be  reduced  ;  how 
much  more  rapidly  one's  eye  could  run  over  a  book,  arid  how  much 
more  easily  the  sentiment  of  an  author  could  be  apprehended,  when 
a  sentence  which  now  occupies  several  lines,  could  be  embraced,  from 
beginning  to  end.  at  a  single  glance  ?  And  under  such  circumstances, 
what  excuse  could  avarice  itself  suggest  for  poor  paper,  or  fine,  eye- 
destroying  type  V 

The  extract  above  is  from  an  article  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  School 
Journal  on  the  subject  of  Phonography,  occasioned,  as  the  Editor  says,  by  an 
attempt  now  in  progress,  in  Boston,  to  teach  the  art.  "What  its  success  will 
be  remains  to  be  seen. 
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VACATIONS. 

Dk,  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College,  in  Massachusetts,  in  a 
series  of  Essays  published  some  years  since,  on  the  subject  of  education, 
characterized  by  great  sobriety  and  good  sense,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  proper  length  of  time  for  vacations  is  three  months  in  the  year,  or  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  time.  This  estimate  was  based  not  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  teacher,  but  of  the  scholar.  It  was  his  opinion  that  more  knowledge 
would  be  acquired  in  a  given  time  by  allowing  at  suitable  intervals  seasons  of 
relaxation  from  study,  amounting  in  all  to  one  fourth  of  the  time,  than  by 
keeping  the  mind  of  the  scholar  on  the  stretch  the  whole  twelve  months. 
This  is  about  the  customary  allowance  in  all  colleges  and  universities.  In 
S'-me  it  is  more.  As  a  general  rule,  the  older  and  more  advanced  the  pupils 
are,  the  longer  is  the  period  of  vacation.  In  the  case  of  very  young  scholars 
too,  it  is  more  important  to  divide  the  period  allotted  to  vacation  into  two  or 
three  portions  occurring  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  city  and  country.  In  the  country,  vacations 
occur  almost  invariably  in  spring  and  fall.  In  the  city  on  the  contrary, 
very  obvious  reasons  point  out  July  and  August  as  the  season  when  intellec- 
tual pursuits  are  least  efficacious,  and  the  body  most  needs  invigoration. 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents,  or  some  of  our  readers  who  are  not  yet 
correspondents,  give  us  information  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  time  set 
apart  for  vacation  in  different  countries  ?  So  far  as  we  can  recollect  or  have 
the  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining,  we  believe  the  average  time  is  not  far 
from  two  months  in  the  year,  and  where  the  state  of  education  is  vei'y  low, 
and  the  true  principles  of  education  little  understood,  it  is  generally  less  than 
where  the  science  has  made  more  advances.  Any  facts  on  these  points  well 
authenticated,  or  opinions  gathered  from  medical  writers  of  authority,  would 
be  very  acceptable  at  this  time.  We  desire  to  collect  and  spread  before  our 
readers  information  on  the  subject,  as  it  seems  to  be  one  deserving  some 
attention. 


NOVEL    READING. 


It  is  never  good  to  excite  the  mind  or  heart  over  much,  save  when 
it  can  find  imtnediate  rest  in  actions  which  concern  real  life.  A  con- 
firmed novel  reader  is  always  morbid;  on  some  sides  preternaturally 
sensitive,  on  others  preternaturally  callous; — capable  it  may  be,  of 
talking  much  fine  sentiment,  but  wanting  in  that  spiritual  strength,  in 
that  moral  robustness,  which  is  equal  to  the  pertbrinance  of  a  useful 
but  difficult  part  in  real  life.  The  less  fine  sentiment  we  iiave  on  our 
lips,  the  more  genuine  feeling  shall  we  have  in  our  hearts;  and  the 
more  noble  and  generous  actions  shall  we  perform.  He  who  stops  to 
sentimentalize  about  poverty,  will  be  the  last  to  throw  his  cloak  over 
the  tattered  gabardine  of  the  beggar.  This  is  no  doubt  all  very  anti- 
quated, and  altogether  old  fashioned.  But  we  hope  oin-  young  friends, 
seated  on  rich  ottomans,  or  reclining  on  easy  couches,  witii  the  last 
new  novel  still  moist  from  the  press,  will  forgive  this,  our  antediluvi- 
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anism.  It  is  with  no  vinegar  visage,  nor  cant,  that  we  tell  them  to 
throw  the  novel  aside,  to  rouse  themselves  from  their  indolence,  and 
go  forth  and  devote  the  sensibilities  of  their  hearts,  the  richness  of 
their  fancies,  and  the  creativeness  of  their  imaginations,  to  the  great 
and  noble  work  of  relieving  actual  distress,  and  upbuilding  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness  on  earth.  Oh  !  my  young  friends,  there  is 
not  such  an  overplus  of  generous  sentiment,  of  warm  and  noble  feel- 
ing in  this  cold  wintry  world  of  ours  that  you  have  any  to  waste  over 
a  Paul  Clifibrd  or  a  Jack  Shephard.  No— go  forth  into  real  life,  and 
let  your  sensibilities  flow  out  for  the  actual  poor  and  wretched  ;  let 
ihe'tear,  so  lovely  in  the  eye  of  beauty,  start  at  no  fictitious  wo.  That 
poor  mother  by  her  dying  boy  in  that  miserable  hovel,  needs  it ;  those 
poor  children,  ragged,  encrusted  in  filth,  growing  up  to  fill  your  peni- 
tentiaries, need  it;  the  wrongs  and  outrages  man  is  every  where 
inflicting  on  man  should  call  it  forth.  Throw  away  the  last  new 
novel ;  go  with  me  through  these  dark  lanes  and  blind  courts,  into  the 
damp  cellars,  unfinished  garrets,  where  poverty,  vice  and  crime  are 
crowded  together  layer  upon  layer,  where  breeds  the  corruption  that 
pollutes  our  whole  atmosphere.'  Here,  my  friends,  is  a  volume  that 
may  excite  you  ;  here  is  a  work  which  you  may  read.  Forget  your 
luxury,  forget  your  luxurious  ease,  blush  for  your  repinings,  sentimen- 
tal whimperings,  your  vapors  and  indigestions,  and  remember  that 
you  are  men,  and 'that  it  is  your  business  to  make  this  earth  a  para- 
dise.— 0.  A.  Broicnson. 


We  insert  the  following  article  from  a  respected  correspondent,  although 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  at  all  in  his  views.  We  most  undoubtedly  regard 
use  as  the  great,  governing  law  of  language.  The  grammarian  who  shall 
attempt  to  frame  rules,  like  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  make  fifty  millions  of 
people,  above  all  such  people  as  compose  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  change 
their  accustomed  mode  of  speaking,  spelling,  or  in  any  otherwise  using  their 
native  tongue,  merely  because  it  might  be  more  nicely  dovetailed  into  his 
preconceived  formulas,  will  find  himself  in  the  condition  of  Cobbett,  scolding 
the  English  for  not  saying  "  freezed,"  and  "  swimmed,"  or  of  Noah  Web- 
ster, whose  immense  treasures  of  erudition  are  rendered  nearly  valueless  in 
consequence  of  his  perverse  adherence  to  this  proton  pseudos  of  his  system. 

For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

GRAMMAR. 

I  WOULD  beg  leave  to  repeat,  and  endorse  an  observation  by  M.  on 
the  21()th  page  of  the  '  Common  School  Journal.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  importance  of  grammar,  there 
is  no  science  which  is  making  less  progress,  nor  any  in  which  more 
errors  are  permitted  to  remain." 

This  is  obviously  true  at  present.  But,  more  light  may  change 
the  aspect  of  things  in  this  department,  as  it  has  in  others.  Let  us 
search  for  light,  and  spread  it  in  the  pathway  of  those  who  "  boiv  to 
custom"  or  who  find  authority  in  a  "  great  name." 

We  are,  in  general,  too  ready  to  take  things  upon  trust,  while  we 
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can  get  others  to  think  for  us.  This  Hstless  and  accommodating  dis- 
position is  evinced  to  a  lamentable  degree  in  the  study  called  English 
grammar.  Here  the  mistakes,  the  contradictions,  and  absurdities, 
which  liave  resulted  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  speech,  are  permitted  to  remain,  merely  through  indolence; 
or  perhaps,  as  Noah  Webster  says,  through  "the  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence of  our  writers,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  learn  and  to  follow 
fashion,  rather  than  to  correct  customary  errors,  by  investigating 
principles." 

When  '  principles'  are  based  on  custom,  investigation  is  not  required. 
In  the  AUT  of  imitating  others,  reasoning  is  not  necessary.  And, 
under  this  system,  expressions  which  admit  of  doubt  or  diilerence  of 
opinion,  can  be  thrown  into  the  convenient  class  of  "  anomalies."  I 
agree  with  Mr.  M.  in  his  sujrgestion,  that  these  '  anomalicii'  ought  to 
be  rejected.  But,  they  are  the  legitimate  appurtenances  of  the  imita- 
tive system.  For,  when  grammarians  found  their  rules  on  the  prac- 
tice of  "  best  writers,"  and  have  no  way  to  determine  whicli  are  the 
best,  they  cannot  know  which  form  or  "  practice"  to  retain  or  reject. 
And  hence  we  have,  "  You  Jiad  belter  go. —  Methinks — for  to  take — 
is  being  made — I  have  got — as  thoiighhe  vere — that,  it  be — If  I  icere 
— U  he  have — the  larger  of  the  two" — and  many  other  ungrammati- 
cal  expressions  in  common  use ;  because  they  are  sanctioned  by 
custom. 

Notwithstanding  the  erroneous  and  discordant  forms  of  speech 
among  those  called  best  uriters,  still  some  grammarians  are  disposed 
to  take  this  uncertain  '  usage'  as  a  test  of  grammatical  accuracy, 
rather  than  inquire  for  a  more  rational  and  permanent  criterion.  For 
instance — the  expresion,  "  Him  and  me  are  brothers,"  is  said  to  be 
"  incorrect  and  ungrammatical,  because  it  is  contrary  to  long  esta- 
blished usage  among  educated  people,  who  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

From  this  we  may  infer,  that,  if  it  was  (not  ivere)  the  custom  among 
educated  people  to  use  him  and  me,  and  he  and  /  indiscriminately — 
either  subjectively  or  objectively,  it  would  be  right.  This  authority  to 
establish  'inco)isistencij,'hi\s  not,  (as  far  as  I  know,)  been  delegated  to 
any  class  of  persons. 

The  expression  before  us  would  be  just  as  incorrect,  if  the  words 
hii7i  and  ?ne,  and  he  and  /,  were  used  indiscriminately,  as  subjects 
and  objects,  by  all  who  speak  the  English  language. 

If  a  pupil  is  found  mending  her  pen  with  her  scis^sors,  while  she  has 
a  suitable  pen  knife  at  hand,  with  which  she  sometimes  performs  the 
work  ;  shall  she  be  told  that  she  is  wrong,  merely  because  she  is  not 
doing  the  work  as  a  skilful  pen  maker  would  do  it  ?  Is  there  no 
other,  or  better  reason  for  propriety  or  impropriety  in  the  case?  Will 
it  not  appear  that  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  same  instrument  to 
different  purposes,  and  of  diflijrent  instruments  to  the  same  purpose,  is 
inconsistent,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  confounding  their  use  ? 

We  say,  then,  that  the  expression  "  Him  and  me  are  brothers,"  is 
incorrect,  not  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  good  speakers 
and  writers;  but,  because  the  person  who  utters  the  expression,  is 
inconsistent  with  himself  For,  we  venture  that  no  one  has  ever  used 
the  words  him  and  me,  subjectively,  who  has  not  used  them  objectively. 
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This  example,  therefore,  exhibits  an  indiscriminate  use  of  certain 
words  to  two  distinct  offices  in  speech,  when  there  are  other  words, 
{he  and  /,)  to  supply  one  of  those  offices,  and  prevent  the  inconsist- 
ency. 

Now,  as  the  learned  may  be  right  or  WTong,  without  knowing  the 
reason  why;  our  grammar  should  direct  both  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  in  the  practice  of  what  is  consistent  and  right. 

Mr.  M.  gives  as  "  rules" — "  When  a  proper  name  ends  in  s,  the 
apostrophe  only  is  added.  As,  "Jones'  store,"  "James'  hat."  "  Plu- 
ral nouns,,  when  they  end  in  s,  form  their  possessive  by  taking  the 
apostrophe  only.      As,  "  the  boys'  school." 

Now,  if  the  apostrophe  converts  Jones  and  James  into  Joneses  and 
Jameses,  it  will  turn  boys  and  girls  into  boyses  and  girlses.  To  be 
consistent  we  should  not  place  the  apostrophe  to  boys  and  girls  :  we 
have  the  sound  and  the  sense  without  it.  These  need  no  sign  to 
denote  "  possession" ;  for,  if  A.  teaches  a  boys  school,  or  a  girls  school, 
the  possession  is  not  in  the  boys  or  gij^ls.  If  a  merchant  sells  boys 
hats,  or  ladies  gloves,  there  is  no  possession  in  the  case,  except  what 
relates  to  the  merchant  and  his  goods.  And,  any  person  who  under- 
stands the  expressions,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  office  of  a  noun, 
will  know,  without  a  particular  sign,  that  the  words,  boys,  girls, 
ladies,  in  this  construction,  are  not  nouns,  as  well  as  he  know^s  that 
far  and  silk  are  not  nouns,  when  we  say,  "fur  hats" — ''silk  gloves." 
Ownership  or  possession  is  denoted  only  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
not  by  an  apostrophic  sign. 

If  Mr.  Augee  sells  77ien's  hats,  it  is  because  these  "  men's  hats"  are 
owned  and  possessed  by  Mr.  Augee.  If  I  wear  Avgee's  hats,  it  is 
because  the  hats  belong  to  me,  and  not  to  Mr.  Augee. 

M.  speaks  of  "  nouns  in  a  possessive  case.''  In  this,  (though  a  re- 
former,) he  has  not  escaped  the  "  grammatical  snare.'.' 

Nouns,  in  our  language,  are  never  found  in  any  other  than  a  sub- 
jective, or  objective  state.  They  either  represent  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  they  represent  distinct  relative  objects,  whose  relation  to  the 
subject  is  always  shown  by  a  verb  or  preposition. 

Nouns  are  said,  by  some,  to  be  simply  "  names  of  persons  or 
things."  Any  word  may  be  called  the  name  of  a  thing  or  idea;  be- 
cause it  represents  an  idea.  But,  this  does  not  make  it  a  noun  in 
frrammar.  The  classification  of  words  in  grammar  is  determined  by 
the  offices  which  the  words  perform,  when  framed  into  discourse.  As 
this  principle  of  classification  has  not  been  strictly  observed,  we  find 
few-  grammar  books  that  give  a  just  definition  of  the  noun,  or  perhaps, 
of  any  other  part  of  speech. 

Nouns,  in  grammar,  are  those  words  which  name  subjects  and  rela- 
tive objects  in  discourse.  And,  whenever  one  of  these  names  is  used 
as  an  adherent  or  simple  characteristic,  and  not  as  relative  or  abstract, 
it  is  no  longer  a  noun,  but  a  simple  adjunct  by  which  the  noun  that 
follows  it,  is  distinguished  or  characterized.  As,  ''  Ja?nes's  hat — a 
fur  hat;"  i.  e.  a  James-owned  hat — a  fur- composed  hat. 

When  I  make  an  apostrophic  adjunct  of  my  name,  ns,  "  Jones's 
grammar,"  the  word  forming  this  adjunct  is  no  longer  my  name;  it 
has  a  different  sound,  and  denotes  authorship  by  me,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  my  single  self.     The  word  Jones's  does  not  per- 
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form  the  office  of  a  noun :  it  adds  a  mark  of  distinction  to  the  noun 
that  follows  it. 

If,  as  some  say,  "a  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing  that  we  can 
discourse  of,"  how  shall  we  speak  of  Jones's  and  Jcunrs^s,  (or  Jones'' 
and  James',)  and  say,  "  Jones's  and  James's  are  here."  What  are 
here  ? 

One  author  gives  us  a  very  convenient  test  for  distinguishing  a 
noun  and  an  adjective,  viz.  "  A  word  that  can  properly  be  added  to 
the  phrase,  /  am  thinking  of,  or  /  am  thinking  of  the,  is  a  noun." 
Now,  when  we  say,  "  I  am  thinking  oi  Jones's  ov  John's — I  am  think- 
ing o{  fathers— \  am  thinking  of  the  boy's,  or  the  man's,"  we  have  no 
sense.     Yet,  this  author  calls  John's,  father's,  hoy's,  man's,  nouns. 

He  says,  "  A  word  that  will  take  the  noun  thing  or  things  after  it, 
is  an  adjective  of  quality,"  We  can  say  with  propriety,  ''Jones's  things, 
John's  thing.9,  the  boy's  things,  the  man's  things,  a  thing,  the  things, 
his  things,  his  father's  things,  my  things,  thy  things,  oiir  things,  their 
things."  Yet,  this  same  author  calls  John's,  boy's,  man's,  father's, 
nouns,  a  and  the  'articles,'  and,  his,  my,  thy,  our,  their,  pronouns. 

This  shows  what  some  persons  are  7wt  "thinking  of,"  while  they 
are  writing  grammar  books.  They  are  not  thinking  of  the  contradic- 
tions they  are  making  in  their  work. 


EXAMINATION    OF  TEACHERS. 

We  continue  to  publish  a  portion  of  the  questions  which  have  been  used 
in  the  written  examinations  of  Teachers,  held  in  this  district  during  the  last 
two  years.  Several  inquiries  have  been  made  lately  respecting  the  mode  of 
conducting  these  examinations.  We  would  refer  the  querists  to  an  article 
on  this  subject  published  in  No.  2,  of  the  Common  School  Journal.  Some 
additional  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  directions  which 
are  taken  from  the  head  of  the  questions  used  at  the  examination  last  week. 
The  directions  are  generally  the  same  at  every  examination,  although  the 
questions  of  course  always  differ. 

To  DiRECTOES  AND  VISITERS. 

It  is  requested  that  no  communication  whatever  take  place  between  a  can- 
didate and  any  other  person  until  the  examination  of  said  candidate  is 
finished  and  the  papers  are  handed  in;  also  that  no  person  but  the  candidates 
occupy  that  part  of  the  room  set  apart  for  their  use.  A  copy  of  the  questions 
is  suspended  upon  the  wall  for  the  inspection  of  visiters,  but  no  copies  will  be 
given  out  except  to  candidates,  till  near  the  close  of  the  day. 
Directions  TO  THE  Candidates. 

Please  to  write  your  name  distinctly  on  the  top  of  every  page.  Write  only 
on  one  side  of  thepaper  ;  and  in  beginning  each  subject  take  a  new  sheet.  In 
quoting  a  rule  of  Grammar,  give  the  rule  instead  of  merely  referring  to  it ;  and 
in  answering  the  questions  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  write  out  the  work,  so 
as  to  show  the  mode  of  operation  as  well  as  the  result.  Number  each  answer 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question,  and  when  you  have  finished 
your  answers,  return  the  printed  questions  together  with  your  answers.     No 
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separate  exercises  are  given  in  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Penmanship,  as 
your  skill  in  these  respects,  or  the  want  of  it,  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  the  value  of  each  answer.  In  like  manner  also,  in  considering 
your  answers,  regard  will  be  had  not  only  to  your  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects  of  examination,  but  to  your  mode  of  expression  and  your  style  of 
composition,  as  evincing  your  skill  in  communicating  your  knowledge  to 
others.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  you  will  express  yourselves  with  care, 
and  write  in  a  fair,  legible  hand  ;  and,  as  the  examination  papers  are  to  be 
bound  together  in  a  volume,  you  are  requested  not  to  write  outside  of  the  ruled 
margin.  Any  reference  to  books,  or  communication  among  the  candidates 
during  the  examination,  must  necessarily  interfere  with  its  fairness,  and  will 
be  duly  considered  by  the  Directors  in  making  their  decision.  If  explana- 
tions are  needed,  please  to  apply  to  the  gentleman  conducting  the  examination. 
When  you  have  finished,  it  would  be  well  to  look  over  your  papers  care- 
fully to  see  that  they  are  all  handed  in,  and  that  none  of  the  questions 
have  been  accidentally  omitted  ;  as  the  examiner  has  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  a  question  has  been  omitted  through  inadvertence  or  ignorance,  and 
is  obliged  to  consider  all  questions  not  answered,  as  failures,  and  to  mark 
them  ciphers.  When  you  have  finished  your  papers  and  handed  them  in, 
please  to  leave  the  seats  appropriated  to  candidates  and  occupy  some  other 
part  of  the  room. 


QUESTIONS 

USED    IN    THE  EXAMINATION   OF    CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

Algebra. 

uz 
Divide  fxy  +    Vyy.—   iVyz  —  \''yu  —  ^xz+  y\zz  +  -g     by   |x 

+  Vy  — iz— fu 

Extract  the  square  root  of  the  following  expression  : 

V  (^a^x*  —  fabx^z  +  fa^bx^z^  +  b^x^z^  —  4ab2xz3  +  4a2b2z4) 
Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  following  expression  : 

V  (27z«  —  54az5  +  6.3a2z''  — 44a3z3  +  21a^z2  —  Ga^z  +  a«) 
Find  the  value  of  the  following  expression  : 

Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  following  equation: 

m  - 

c  +  bv/(x  +  d)=f  ,...-. 

Find  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  and  u  in  the  ibllowing  equations : 
X  —  9y  +  3z—  lOu  =     21 

2x  +  7y  —    z—      u  =  683  ■       ' 

3x  +     y  +  5z  +     2u  =  195  , 

4x  —  6y  —  2z  +     9u  ^  384 

Two  drapers  cut,  each  of  them,  a  certain  number  of  yards,  from  a 
piece  of  cloth  ;  one,  however,  3  yards  less  than  the  other,  and  jointly  receive 
for  them  $35.  "  At  my  price,"  said  the  first  to  the  other,  "  I  should  have 
received  $24  for  your  cloth."  "  I  must  admit,"  answered  the  other,  "  that 
at  my  low  price,  I  should  have  received  for  your  cloth  no  more  than  $122." 
How  many  yards  did  each  sell? 
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Arithmetic. 

Reduce  206S5  to  its  prime  factors. 

Find  tiie  least  common  multiple  of  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  16,  20,  25,  37,  9. 

Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  41223  and  33522. 

What  Arithmetical  operations  are  facilitated  by  finding  the  prime  factors, 
the  least  common  multiple,  and  the  greatest  common  divisor  ? 

Express  correctly  in  words  this  sum  : 
2U156008,001304. 

Express  in  figures  this  sum :  seven  hundred  and  four  thousand  and  four, 
and  two  hundred  and  one  ten  thousandths. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  9,6. 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  52034^-f . 

Find  the  interest  on  £210  4s.  6^d.  from  Oct.    16th,  1839,  to  the  pre- 
sent  time,  at  7  per  cent. 

Find  the  value  of  the  following  expression  : 

(6  +,34)  -r  5  — 3 
«  +,34  H-  (5  —  3)" 

.  -     .     Grammar  and  Defining. 

Give  the  different  modes  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns  with  an  exam- 
ple of each. 

Define  the  perfect  tense. 

Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  clothe,  gird,  put,  rive,    shear. 
What  does  the  adjective  happy  qualify  in   this  sentence  :  "  the  desire  of 
being  happy  is  universal." 

Punctuate  this  sentence:  '     ^      '        •     • 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way 

And  O  my  Sire  did  Ellen  say 

Why  urge  the  chase  so  far  astray  ^ 

And  why  so  late  returned  and  why 

The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
Parse  the  words  me,  ordain,  choice,  what,  loss  and  yielded  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  ,;,■,'' 
"  iV/e,  though  just  right  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  heaven 
Did  first  ordain  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 
With  what  besides  in  council  or  in  fight 
Hath  been  achieved  of  merit,  yet  this  loss, 
Thus  far  at  least  recover'd,  hath  much  more 
Establish'd  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne,                                  - 
Yielded  with  full  consent." 

Define  the  following  words  :  chronic,  sooth,  aviary,  behest,  astute,  gar- 
nish, colloquial,  rusticate. 


UNBELIEF. 


"Unbelief  is  the  occasion  of  all  sin,  and  the  very  bond  of  iniquity. 
It  does  nothing  but  darken  and  destroy.  It  makes  the  world  a  moral 
desert,  where  no  Divine  footsteps  are  heard — where  no  angels  ascend 
and  descend — where  no  living  hand  adorns  the  fields,  feeds  the  fowls 
of  heaven,  or  regulates  events.  Thus  it  makes  nature,  the  garden  of 
God,  a  mere  automaton,  and  the  history  of  Providence  a  fortuitous 
succession  of  events,  and  man  a  creature  of  accident,  and  prayer  a 
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useless  ceremony.     It  annihilates  even  the  vestiges  of  heaven  that 
still  remain  upon  earth,  and  stops  the  way  to  every  higher  region. 

But  faith  sees  an  invisible  world  dawning  upon  the  visible,  and 
beholds  this  earth  as  a  theatre  of  Divine  wonders.  It  every  where 
traces  the  footsteps,  operation,  and  government  of  the  triune  Jehovah. 
In  the  winds  it  sees  messengers  commissioned  by  Him;  in  the  light- 
nings it  beholds  ministers  sent  forth  in  his  service.  It  has  eagles' 
wings  for  a  worm  in  the  dust,  and  opens  the  regions  that  lie  beyond 
us. — Krummacher. 


SCHOOL    HOUSES. 


"With  the  exception  of  the  magnificent  private  establishments  in 
England  and  France,  I  have  seen  scarcely  a  schoolhouse  in  Europe 
worthy  to  be  compared  even  with  the  second  rate  class  of  our  own. 
And  even  those  princely  edifices  were  far  inferior  to  ours  in  their 
fittings  up  and  their  internal  arrangements.  In  Scotland,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England,  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  were  crowded  to 
a  degree  of  which  we  have  never  seen  an  example,  and  of  which  we 
can  hardly  form  a  conception.  I  have  seen  more  than  four  hundred 
children  in  two  rooms,  only  30  feet  by  20,  each;  and  in  Lancaste- 
riari  schools,  a  thousand  children  in  a  single  room.  In  Prussia,  and 
in  the  other  states  of  Germany,  which  I  visited,  the  schoolhouses 
were  of  a  very  humble  character.  I  should  here  make  one  exception 
in  favor  of  Leipsic,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which,  in  addition  to 
having  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  system  of  education  to  be 
found  in  any  city  of  Germany,  has  also  excellent  schoolhouses ;  and 
the  one  last  erected  as  a  charity  school,  for  poor  children,  is  the  best. 

"  One  most  valuable  feature,  however,  belongs  to  all  schoolhouses 
of  the  larger  kind.  They  are  uniformly  divided  into  class  rooms  ; 
and  an  entire  room  is  appropriated  to  each  class,  so  that  there  is  no 
interruption  of  one  class  by  another.  But  the  rooms  themselves  are 
small  in  every  dimension,  excepting  the  distance  between  the  scholars' 
seats  and  the  floor.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  those  formerly  built 
among  ourselves.  I  saw  scarcely  one  where  the  children,  while 
seated  at  their  desks,  could  touch  the  floor  with  their  feet.  In  regard 
to  their  present,  and  our  old  ones,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  one  of  these 
low-studded  rooms  with  its  enormously  high  seats,  should  by  any 
chance  be  preserved  for  a  thousand  years,  and  should  then  be  revealed 
to  posterity,  as  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  been  to 
us,  the  antiquarians  of  that  remote  day  would  be  likely  to  infer  from 
an  inspection  of  the  low  ceiling,  and  the  great  distance  between  the 
seats  and  the  floor,  that  the  children  of  their  ancestors  were  a  race  of 
monsters, — giants  at  one  end  and  pigmies  at  the  other. 

"Nor  did  I  see  a  single  public  school  in  all  Germany,  in  which  each 
scholar,  or  each  two  scholars  had  a  desk  to  themselves.  A  few  pri- 
vate schools  only  had  adopted  this  great  improvement.  Backs  to  the 
seats,  too,  were  almost  as  rare  as  single  desks.  The  universal  plan, 
whether  for  schools,  gymnasia,  or  colleges,  is,  to  have  one  long  bench 
or  form,  on  which  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  can  sit,  with  a  table  or  desk 
before  it  of  equal  length,  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  occupiers  of 
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the  seats.     Each  room  has  an  aisle,  or  vacant  space  along  the  wall 
on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  both. 

"One  striking  peculiarity  of  almost  all  Prussian  and  Saxon  school- 
houses,  is,  that  they  contain  apartments  lor  the  residence  of  the 
teacher  and  his  family. 

"  In  many  places  in  Holland,  I  found  that  arrangements  had  been 
made,  on  scientific  principles,  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  school- 
rooms; but  in  Germany  never.  In  the  schools  of  the  laUer  country, 
whether  high  or  low,  there  was  an  astonishing  degree  of  ignorance 
or  inattention  to  the  laws  of  health  and  life,  so  far  as  they  depend 
upon  breathing  pure  air.  The  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  was  often 
intolerable.  In  the  hottest  summer  days,  only  one  window  of  a  room 
full  of  children  would  be  open;  and  when  the  door  was  opened  for 
their  egress  or  ingress,  the  window  was  closed.  The  stoves  by  which 
the  rooms  are  warmed  in  winter,  resemble  very  much,  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  construction,  those  which  we  calf '  air-tight ;'  and  they 
are  often  so  placed  as  to  be  fed  at  a  door  outside  of  the  room,  so  as 
to  prevent  even  that  slight  change  of  air  which  is  caused  when  that 
in  the  room  is  used  to  sustain  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  To  my 
very  frequent  question,  in  what  manner  the  rooms  were  ventilated, 
the  universal  reply  was,  by  opening  a  door  or  a  window, — a  very 
insufficient  theory,  and  one  which,  I  fear,  poor  as  it  is,  is  seldom 
reduced  to  practice.  When  I  surveyed  the  condition  of  things  in 
Massachusetts,  preparatory  to  making  that  part  of  my  last  report 
which  relates  to  Human  Physiology,  I  almost  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  could  be  no  part  of  the  civilized  world,  where  less  attention 
was  paid  to  the  laws  of  health  and  life  than  among  ourselves.  My 
present  opinion  is,  that  ignorant  and  inattentive  as  we  are,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  world  that  is  not  as  much,  or  even  more  so.  What  bene- 
fits, then,  must  flow  to  mankind  from  a  universal  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  principles  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  science  of  Physi- 
ology. 

"  Were  one  to  attempt  a  philosophical  explanation  of  that  lethargy 
of  character,  that  want  of  activity  and  enterprise,  for  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  so  proverbial,  I  think  he  would  fail  of  a  just  solution  of  the 
problem,  if  he  left  out  of  the  account  the  errors  of  their  physical  train- 
ing. I  visited  a  very  great  number  of  hospitals  for  poor  children, 
orphans,  &c.,  some  of  which  were  very  extensive,  containing  a  thou- 
sand children.  The  dormitories  of  all  were  large,  common,  generally 
unventilated  rooms,  with  beds  placed  side  by  side,  and  as  near  each 
other  as  they  could  be  conveniently  arranged.  I  have  often  seen 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  beds  in  the  same  apartment. 
But  the  bedding  was  the  most  extraordinary.  Though  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  each  child  was  supplied  with  Uvo  feather  beds,  one  for 
himself  to  lie  on,  the  other  to  lie  on  him.  The  usual  outfit  which  I 
saw,  in  the  hospitals  and  other  places  for  children,  was  one  sheet  and 
two  feather  beds  for  each  child  ;  and  these  feather  beds  would  weigh 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  each.  Where  the  principal  or  assistant 
teacher  of  the  school  slept  in  the  same  room,  the  bed  allotted  to  him 
had  an  increased  bulk  of  feathers,  corresponding  to  the  received  ideas 
of  his  rank  and  dignity.  In  some  instances,  the  enormous  feather 
beds  under  which  the  inhabitants  sleep,  weigh  forty  or  more  pounds. 
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In  many  of  the  best  hotels,  in  the  fii'st  cities  of  Germany,  such  a 
thing  as  a  woollen  blanket  is  not  to  be  found.  Occasionally  I  found 
these  in  prisons,  for  it  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  a  malefactor  to  be  debarred  from  sleeping  under  a  feather 
bed.  Such  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  country.  Every  respect- 
able man  and  child  sleeps  between  two  feather  beds,  summer  and 
winter.  The  debilitating  efiect  of  such  a  practice  both  upon  body 
and  mind  must  be  incalculable.  If  the  leading  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  wish  to  abase  their  subjects  into  a  voluntary  submission  to 
arbitrary  power,— if  they  design  so  to  enervate  their  spirits  that  they 
will  never  pant  for  the  joys  and  the  immunities  of  liberty,  and  so  to 
impair  their  vigor  of  body  that  they  will  have  no  energy  to  achieve 
it,  they  can  do  no  one  thing  more  conducive  to  these  ends,  than  to  per- 
petuate this  national  custom  of  low  ventilation  and  sleeping  between 
leather  beds." — H.  Mann's  Report. 


VENTILATION. 


"The  only  public  edifice  I  saw  in  Europe  which  enjoys  a  perfect 
luxury  of  ventilation,  was  the  British  House  of  Parliament.  The 
arrangements  for  this  object  were  conceived  by  that  celebrated  che- 
mist, Dr.  Reid,  and  executed  under  his  superintendence.  The  plan  is 
scientific,  and  the  apparatus  for  executing  it  complete. 

"In  the  external  wall  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  great  number  of 
orifices  open  into  the  out-door  air, — every  alternate  brick  for  a  space 
of  perhaps  twenty  feet  square  being  removed  from  the  wall.  Through 
these  orifices  the  crude  air  or  unmanufactured  article  is  admitted. 
Stretched  from  above  the  upper  line  of  these  orifices, —  that  is,  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  into  which  they  open  inwardly,  and  reaching 
to  the  floor  at  an  angle  of  45°,  is  a  sheet  or  screen  of  coarse  cloth, 
through  which  all  the  air  received  is  strained  or  sifted.  By  this 
means,  all  particles  of  coal  smoke,  soot,  or  other  impurity,  held  in 
mechanical  solution  with  the  atmosphere,  are  intercepted,  and  only 
pure  external  air  is  allowed  to  enter.  Having  passed  through  tliis 
sieve  or  strainer,  the  air  may  now  be  conducted  from  this  apartment 
in  either  one  of  two  directions,  as  it  requires  or  does  not  require  to  be 
warmed.  If  it  requires  to  be  warmed,  it  passes  through  a  room  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  heated  iron  pipes,  which  raise  it  to  the  desired 
temperature.  Another  passage-way  is  provided  when  it  does  not 
require  to  be  warmed;  and  by  opening  difl^erent  doors  it  is  directed 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  at  pleasure.  Here  too  it  is  further 
purified  from  any  admixture  of  foul  gases  by  exposure  to  the  action 
of  chloride  of  lime;  and  on  great  occasions  it  is  scented  with  cologne 
water  or  other  perfume.  Further  on,  it  passes  through  a  thii'd  apart- 
ment, which  is  the  identical  place  where  Guy  Fawkes  was  said  to 
have  hidden  his  gun-powder  to  blow  up  the  British  Parliament,  in 
1G05.  In  this  room  is  a  system  of  iron  conduits  or  water  pipes,  lying 
upon  the  floor  and  crossing  each  other  after  the  manner  of  net-work 
or  meshes.  At  brief  intervals  along  the  whole  course  of  these  pipes, 
are  little  perforated  caps,  like  the  top  of  a  pepper-box.  These  pipes 
are  to  be  filled  with  water,  under  a  heavy  pressure.     On  the  turning 
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of  a  grand  cock,  this  water  is  driven  out  through  the  minute  orifices 
above  mentioned,  in  beautiful,  fine  jots,  which,  striking  the  up[)cr  ceil- 
ing of  the  apartment,  rebound  and  fall  back  to  the  lloor  in  the  finest 
drops.  During  hot  days  this  apparatus  is  kept  playing  all  the  time 
while  the  houses  are  in  session,  thereby  imparting  a  delicious  coolness 
and  freshness  to  the  air  before  it  enters  the  halls.  In  addition  to  these 
jets  of  water  designed  to  cool  and  freshen  the  air,  bags  of  ice  are 
suspended  in  this  apartment,  the  melting  of  which,  by  absorbing  the 
caloric  of  the  atmosphere,  acts  as  a  refrigerator.  The  air,  being  now 
cleansed,  purified,  warmed,  cooled,  or  scented,  is  prepared  to  enter 
the  hall  of  the  House.  For  this  purpose  it  is  carried  beneath  the  whole 
extent  of  the  floor.  This  floor  is  perforated  throughout  with  small 
holes,  a  little  larger  than  a  pipe-stem  or  goose-quill ;  and  through  these, 
the  air  is  filtrated, — so  to  speak, — into  the  room  above.  But  to  pre- 
vent any  current  perceptible  to  the  feet  or  limbs,  the  floor  of  the  House 
is  covered  with  a  hair  carpet,  so  that  the  air  may  rise  imperceptibly 
through  its  meshes.  Similar  provision  is  also  made  for  carrying  a 
full  supply  of  fresh  air  into  the  galleries,  so  that  they  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  that  which  has  ascended  from  the  breatliers  below.  The 
upper  or  over-head  ceiling  of  the  House  is  not  tight,  although  to  one 
looking  at  it  from  below  it  exhibits  no  opening.  Through  this  ceiling 
the  foul  air  is  carried  oft' into  the  attic,  though  this  foul  air  is  far  purer 
than  that  which  common  Londoners  breathe,  for  it  is  thrown  in  in 
such  quantities  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  reaches  any  human 
lungs.  Funnels  are  also  placed  over  the  great  gas-burners  by  which 
the  House  is  lighted,  and  the  current  of  air  which  rushes  up  through 
these  is  very  rapid. 

"  The  arrangements  for  ventilating  the  House  of  Lords  are  almost 
precisely  similar  to  those  for  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  have 
described.  When  the  foul  or  used  up  air,  from  both  Houses,  has 
reached  the  attic,  the  currents  are  conducted  into  a  common  passage 
or  channel.  Through  this  channel  the  air  is  now  carried  down  to  the 
level  of  the  earth.  Here  it  enters  the  lower  end  of  a  vast  cylindrical 
brick  tower,  eighty  feet  in  height.  The  diameter  of  the  tower  is  per- 
haps fifteen  or  twenty  feet  at  the  bottom,  but  it  tapers  gradually  to  the 
top,  so  that  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  truncated  cone.  About 
ten  feet  from  the  bottom,  a  grating  of  iron  bars  is  laid  across  the  inte 
rior  of  the  tower,  and  on  these  a  coal  fire  is  kept  burning.  Thus  the 
tower  acts  as  a  chimney.  The  air  rarefied  by  the  fire  rapidly  as- 
cends, creating  a  vacuum  below  which  causes  the  air  from  the  attics 
of  the  two  Houses  to  rush  in,  and  then  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air  through  the  orifices  first  described,  keeps  up  the  current  through 
its  whole  course. 

"  One  or  two  men  are  constantly  employed  in  superintending  this 
apparatus,  directing  the  currents  of  air,  so  that  they  may  be  admitted 
at  the  proper  temperature,  purified,  cooled  by  the  fountains,  or  warm- 
ed by  the  pipes,  as  the  varying  days  or  seasons  of  the  year  may 
require.  Beneath  the  House,  at  places  where  the  pressure  or  crowd, 
on  great  state  occasions,  is  likely  to  be  most  dense,  large  fans  are 
provided,  which,  being  rapidly  revolved,  force  up  ihrongh  the  orifices 
in  the  floor  a  much  greater  quantity  of  air  than  would  ascend  from 
the  natural  effect  of  a  mere  difference  of  temperature. 
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*'  It  is  now  between  six  and  seven  years  that  an  hourly  register  has 
been  kept  of  the  state  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  air  that  enters  the  Houses.  The  velocity  and  volume 
of  the  air  is  also  noted,  all  the  great  passages  being  so  contrived  that 
they  can  be  more  or  less  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure.  From  the 
*  woolsack'  or  speaker's  chair  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  vertical  tube 
descends  to  the  basement  below.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  a 
thermometer  is  suspended  for  inspection  by  the  members.  The  at- 
tendant in  the  basement,  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pully,  can  let  down 
this  tiiermometer  at  any  moment,  mark  its  condition  in  his  register, 
and  immediately  replace  it  without  its  being  missed  in  the  hall  above. 

"In  summer,  the  members  are  not  only  cooled  by  the  water  and 
the  ice  in  the  rooms  below,  but  also  by  the  velocity  of  the  current  of 
air ; — that  is,  a  current  of  air,  at  the  temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees, 
may  be  so  increased  in  velocity  as  to  produce  sensations  of  coolness 
as  great  as  another  less  rapid  current  would  do  at  the  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees.  Sometimes  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet  a  mi- 
nute are  supplied  to  each  pair  of  lungs. 

"  All  these  circumstances  are  noted,  from  hour  to  hour,  by  clerks 
and  superintendents;  but  it  is  left  for  the  profound  and  scientific  mind 
of  Dr.  Ileid  to  strike  the  equations  and  evolve  the  grand  results.  That 
gentleman  assured  me  that  since  the  adoption  of  this  system,  hardly  a 
cough  had  been  heard  in  either  House,  (excepting,  I  presume,  all 
coughs  prepense,  for  the  suppression  of  speeches.) 

"All  the  offices,  committee-rooms,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Houses 
are  ventilated,  substantially  in  the  same  way. 

"  The  provisions  for  w'arming  and  ventilating  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  are  on  a  still  grander  scale.  The  entire  edifice,  including 
the  halls  for  the  two  Houses,  offices,  committee-rooms,  &c.,  is  nine 
hundred  feet  long;  and,  on  the  grand  or  principal  floor,  there  are  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  rooms.  At  one  end  of  the  building  is 
to  be  the  clock  tower,  at  the  other  end  the  Victoria  tower.  From 
the  summit  of  these  towers,  as  high  above  earthly  impurities  and  mi- 
asms as  is  practicable,  the  air  is  to  be  taken.  It  is  to  pass  down  these 
towers, — more  or  less  down  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  course 
and  strength  of  the  wind, — to  the  basement  of  the  structure.  Here  it 
is  to  be  tLirned  and  conducted,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  a  spacious 
reservoir  in  the  centre.  While  moving  towards  this  central  point  it 
can  be  turned  into  any  one  of  a  number  of  channels,  and  receive  such 
changes, — warming,  refrigeration,  perfuming,  medication,  &c., — as 
may  be  desired.  From  this  great  heart  it  is  to  be  driven  in  all  direc- 
tions towards  every  part  of  the  vast  edifice  ;  and,  by  a  system  of  doors 
and  vahes,  to  [)e  let  into  or  shut  off  from  any  apartment  of  the  many- 
mansioned  building  at  pleasure." 


Envy. — Other  passions  have  objects  to  flatter  them,  and  seemingly 
to  content  and  satisfy  them  for  a  while:  there  is  power  in  ambition, 
and  pleasure  in  luxury,  and  pelf  in  covetousness ;  but  envy  can  give 
nothing  but  vexation. 

Those  are  the  best  moral  instructers  that  teach  in  their  lives,  and 
prove  their  words  by  their  actions. 
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INTELLECTUAL    CULTURE. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  many  are  apt  to  think, 
in  accumulating  information,  though  this  is  important,  but  in  building 
up  a  force  of  thought  whicli  may  be  turned  at  will  on  any  subjects, 
on  which  we  arc  called  to  pass  judgment.     This  force  is  manifested 
in  the  concentration  of  the  attention,  in  accurate  penetrating  observa- 
tion, in  reducing  complex  subjects  to  th&ir  elements,  in  diving  beneath 
the  effect  to  the  cause,  in  detecting  the  more  subiile  differences  and 
resemblances  of  things,  in  reading  the  future  in  the  present,  and  espe- 
cially in  rising  from   particular   facts  to  general  laws  or  universal 
truths.     This  last  exertion  of  the   intellect,  its  rising  to  broad  views 
and  great  principles,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind, 
and  is  especially  worthy  of  culture.     What  it  means  your  own  obser- 
vation must  have  taught  you.     You   must   have  taken  note  of  two 
classes  of  men,  the  one  always  employed  on  details,  on  particular 
facts,  and  the  other  using  these  facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider 
truths.     The  latter  are  philosophers.     For  example,  men  had  for  ages 
seen   pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling  to  the  ground.     Newton 
seized  on  these  particular  facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea,  that  all  matter 
tends,  or  is  attracted,  towards  all  matter,   and  then  defined  the  law 
according  to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts  at  difl^'erent  distances, 
thus  giving  us  a  grand  principle,  which,  we  have  reason  to  think,  ex- 
tends to  and  controls  the  whole  outward  creation.     One  man  reads  a 
history,  and  can  tell  you   all   its  events,  and   there  stops.     Another 
combines  these  events,  brings  them  under  one  view,  and  learns  the 
great  causes  which  are  at  work  on  this  or  another  nation,  and  what 
are  its  great  tendencies,  whether  to  freedom   or  despotism,  to  one  or 
another  form  of  civilization.     So  one  man  talks  continually  about  the 
particular  actions  of  this  or  another  neighbor;  whilst  another  looks 
beyond  the  acts  to  the  inward  principle  from  which  they  spring,  and 
gathers  from  them  larger  views  of  human   nature.     In  a  word,  one 
man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  fragments,  whilst  another  strives  to 
discover  the  harmony,  connexion,  unity  of  all.     One  of  the  great  evils 
of  society  is,  that  men,  occupied  perpetually  with  petty  details,  want 
general  truths,  want  broad   and   fixed   principles.     Hence  many,  not 
wicked,  are   unstable,   habitually  inconsistent,  as  if  they  were   over- 
grown children  rather  than  men.     To  build  up  that  strength  of  mind, 
which  apprehends  and  cleaves  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the  highest 
intellectual  culture. — Channing. 


EDUCATION   OF    THE   PEOPLE. 

It  is  not  long  since  it  was  a  question  whether  the  poor  should  be 
educated  or  not.  That  time  is  past,  and  it  may  be  hoped  the  time 
will  soon  be  passed  when  it  shall  be  a  question,  To  what  extent? — 
that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  it  will  be  agreed  that  no  limit 
needs  to  be  assigned  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  but  that  which  is 
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assinned  by  their  own  necessities,  or  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
the  education  of  all  men.     There  appears  no  more  reason  for  exclud- 
ing a  poor  man  from  the  fields  of  knowledge,  than  for  preventing  him 
from  using  his  eyes.     The  mental  and  the  visual  powers  were  alike 
given  to  be  employed.     A  man  should,  indeed,  "shut  his   eyes  from 
seeing  evil"  but  whatever  reason  there  is  for  letting  him  see  all  that 
is  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  innocent  in  nature  and  in  art,  there  is 
the  same  for  enabling  his  mind  to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  knowledge. 
The  objections  which   are  urged  against  this  extended  education, 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  were  urged  against  any  educa- 
tion.    They  insist  upon  the  probability  of  abuse.     It  was  said.  They 
who  can  vvrite  may  forge ;  they  who  can  read  may  read  what  is  per- 
nicious.    The  answer  was,  or  it  might  have   been — They  who  can 
hear,  may  hear  profaneness  and  learn  it ;  they  who  can  see,  may  see 
bad  examples  and  follow  them  : — but  are  we  therefore  to  stop  our 
ears  and  put  out  our  eyes? — It  is  now  said,  that  if  you  give  extended 
education  to  the  poor,  you  will  elevate  them  above  their  stations  ;  that 
a  critic  would  not  drive  a  wheelbarrow,  and  that  a  philosopher  would 
not  shoe  horses,  or  weave  cloth.     But  these  consequences  are  without 
the  limits  of  possibility;  because  the  question  for  a  poor  man  is,  whe- 
ther he  shall  perform  such  offices  or  starve:  and  surely  it  will  not  be 
pretended  that  hungry  men  would  rather  criticise  than  eat.     Science 
and-  literature  would  not  solicit  a  poor  man  from  his  labour  more  irre- 
sistibly than  ease  and  pleasure  do  now;  yet  in  spile  of  these  solicita- 
tions what  is  the  fact  {     That  the  poor  man  works  for  his  bread. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result. 

It  is  not  the  positive  but  the  relative  amount  of  knowledge  that  ele- 
vates a  man  above  his  station  in  society.  It  is  not  because  he  knows 
much,  but  because  he  knows  more  than  his  fellows.  Educate  all,  and 
none  will  fancy  that  he  is  superior  to  his  neighbours.  Besides,  we 
assign  to  the  possession  of  knowledge,  effects  which  are  produced 
rather  by  habits  of  life.  Ease  and  comparative  leisure  are  commonly 
attendant  upon  extensive  knowledge,  and  leisure  and  ease  disqualify 
men  for  the  laborious  occupations  much  more  than  the  knowledge 
itself. 

Unhappily,  the  ordinary  way  in  which  a  people  have  endeavoured 
to  amend  their  institutions,  has  been  by  some  mode  of  violence.  If 
you  ask  when  a  nation  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  you  are 
referi'cd  to  some  era  of  revolution  and  probably  of  blood.  These  are 
not  proper,  certainly  they  are  not  Christian,  remedies  for  the  disease. 
It  is  becoming  an  undisputed  proposition,  that  no  bad  institution  can 
permanently  stand  against  the  distinct  Opinion  of  a  People.  This 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  universal,  and  to  be  intelligent  only  amongst  an 
enlightened  community.  Now  that  reformation  of  public  institutions 
which  results  from  public  opinion,  is  the  very  best  in  kind,  and  is 
likely  to  be  the  best  in  its  mode: — in  its  kind,  because  public  opinion 
is  the  proper  measure  of  the  needed  alteration  ;  and  in  its  mode,  be- 
cause alterations  which  result  from  such  a  cause,  are  likely  to  be 
temperately  made. 

It  may  be  feared  that  some  persons  object  to  an  extended  educa- 
tion of  the  people  on  these  very  grounds  which  we  propose  as  recom- 
mendations ;  that  they  regard  the  tendency  of  education  to  produce 
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examination,  and,  if  need  be,  alteration  of  established  institutions,  as 
a  reason  for  withholding  it  from  the  poor.  To  these,  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  that  if  increase  of  knowledge  and  habits  of  investigation  tend 
to  alter  any  established  institution,  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  altered. 
Tiicrc  appears  no  means  of  avoiding  this  conclusion,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  increase  of  knowledge  is  usually  attended  with  deprava- 
tion of  principle,  and  that  in  proportion  as  tlie  judgment  is  exercised 
it  decides  amiss. 

Generally,  that  intellectual  education  is  good  for  a  poor  man  wiiich 
is  good  for  his  richer  neighbours :  in  other  words,  that  is  good  for  the 
poor  which  is  good  for  man.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule ;  but  he  who  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  fitness  of  a  rich  man's 
education  for  the  poor,  will  do  well  to  consider  first  whether  the  rich 
man's  education  is  fit  for  himself.  The  children  of  persons  of  pro- 
perty can  undoubtedly  learn  much  more  than  those  of  a  laborer,  and 
the  laborer  must  select  from  the  rich  man's  system  a  part  only  for  his 
own  child.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  general  conclusion.  The 
parts  which  he  ought  to  select  are  precisely  those  parts  which  are 
most  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  rich. 


'■'  '      ■  ■     '  '  For "  The  Common  School  Journal." 

Question  IIT.  proposed  in  No.  2, — In  any  right  angled  triangle,  the  area, 
=  294,  and  the  diticrence  between  the  hypothenuse  and  perpendicular  =14 
being  given,  to  find  all  the  other  parts  of  the  triangle  by  a  simple  equation. 

Solution  by  W. 

Let  X  and  y  =  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  angle 
at  B;  and  BC  — AC  =  14  =  a,  and  AB  X  AC  = 
588  =  b.     Then   per  trigonometry,  as  1  —  x  :  a  :  : 

;y: =  AC  : 

•^     1  — x 

(1  -  xY 


AB,  and  1  —  x  :  a 


a  xy  ( 1  —  X) 

Therefore  - — — ^^y  =  b  ;  consequently    —    "— 


=:  i  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle  ACB 
28,  and  BC=  aS. 


(1-x) 


xy 


therefore  the  side  AC  =  21,  AB  = 


Question  IV.  proposed  in  No.  2. — There  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose 
sides  being  added  to  the  square  root  of  three  times  itself,  is  60  inches.  Re- 
quired, the  side  and  base  of  the  triangle,  whose  area  is  a  maximum. 

Solution  by  W. 

C  Let  3x2  =  AC  or  EC  ;  then  Ox^  =  three  times  its 

side,  whose  square  root  is  3x  ;  then  per  question  Sx^ 
+  3x  =  60.  Or  thus,  x^  -(-  x  =  20  which  quadratic 
solved  gives  x  =  48  the  side  required.  Now  to  find  the 
base  when  the  area  is  a  maximum.  Put  x  =:  AD  and 
the  side  above  found  48  =  a ;  then  we  have  a-  —  x^ 
=  CD2  and  XN/(a2 — x2)=the  area  =  a  maximum. 
By  differentiating  we  have  2a'xdx  —  4x3dx  =0  which 


reduced  gives  X  =:     ——=33.94 

^  2 


AD,  which  doubled, 


makes  67.88       AB  the  base  sought. 
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MODE    OF  ADDRESSING    CHILDREN. 

1.  Make  no  effort  to  simplify  lavguage.  Children  always  observe 
this,  and  are  always  displeased  with  it,  unless  they  are  very  young  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary.  They  can  understand  ordinary  language 
well  enough,  if  the  subject  is  within  their  comprehension,  and  treated 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  powers.  If  you  doubt  whether  children 
can  understand  language,  tell  such  a  story  as  this,  with  an  ardor  of 
tone  and  proper  gesticulation,  to  a  child  only  two  or  three  years  old; 

"  I  saw  an  enormous  dog  in  the  street  the  other  day.  He  was 
sauntering  along  slowly,  until  he  saw  a  huge  piece  of  meat  lying  down 
on  the  ground.  He  grasped  it  instantly  between  his  teeth  and  ran 
away  with  all  speed,  until  he  disappeared  around  a  corner  so  that  I 
could  see  him  no  more." 

In  such  a  description,  there  is  a  large  number  of  words  which  such 
a  child  would  not  understand  if  they  stood  alone,  but  the  whole  de- 
scription would  be  perfectly  intelligible.  The  reason  is,  the  subject 
is  simple  ;  the  facts  are  such  as  a  very  little  child  would  be  interested 
in  ;  and  the  connexion  of  each  new  word,  in  almost  every  instance, 
explains  its  meaning.  That  is  the  way  by  which  children  learn  all 
language.  They  learn  the  meaning  of  words,  not  by  definitions,  but 
by  their  connexion  in  the  sentences  in  which  they  hear  them  ;  and  by 
long- practice,  they  acquire  an  astonishing  facility  of  doing  this.  _  'Tis 
true  they  sometimes  mistake,  but  not  often,  and  the  teacher  of  children 
of  almost  any  age,  need  not  be  afraid  that  he  shall  not  be  understood. 
There  is  no  danger  from  his  using  the  language  of  men,  if  his  subject 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  it,  and  the  form  and  structure  of 
his  sentences  are  what  they  ought  to  be.  Of  course  there  may  be  cases, 
in  fact  there  often  will  be  cases,  where  particular  words  will  require 
special  explanation,  but  they  will  be  comparatively  few,  and  instead 
of  making  eflbrts  to  avoid  them,  it  will  be  better  to  let  them  come. 
The  pupils  will  be  interested  and  profited  by  the  explanation. 

Perhaps  some  may  ask  what  harm  it  will  do,  to  simplify  language, 
when  talking  to  children.  "  It  certainly  can  do  no  injury,"  they  may 
say,  "  and  it  diminishes  all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood."  It 
does  injury  in  at  least  three  ways. 

(1.)  It  disgusts  the  young  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and 
prevents  their  being  interested  in  what  is  said.  I  once  met  two  chil- 
dren, twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  just  returned  from  hearing  a  very 
able  discourse,  delivered  before  a  number  of  sabbath  schools,  assem- 
bled on  some  public  occasion.  "  How  did  you  like  the  discourse  ?" 
said  I. 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  they  replied,  "  only,"  said  one  of  them,  smiling, 
"  he  talked  to  us  as  if  we  were  all  little  children." 

Girls  and  boys  however  young,  never  consider  themselves  little 
children,  for  they  can  always  look  down  upon  some  younger  than 
themselves.  They  are  mortified,  when  treated  as  though  they  could 
not  understand  vvhat  is  really  within  the  reach  of  their  faculties. 
They  do  not  like  to  have  their  powers  underrated  ;  and  they  are  right 
in  this  feeling.     It  is  common  to  all,  old  and  young. 

(2.)  Children  are  kept  back  in  learning  language,  if  their  teacher 
makes  eflbrt  to  come  down,  as  it  is  called,  to  their  comprehension  in 
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the  use  of  words.  Notice  that  I  say  in  the  use  ofxrords,  for  as  I  shall 
show  proscntlv,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  come  down  to  the  connpre- 
hension  of  children  in  some  other  respects.  If,  however,  in  the  use  of 
words,  those  who  address  children  confine  themselves  to  such  words 
as  children  already  understand,  how  are  they  to  make  progress  in 
that  most  important  of  all  studies,  the  knowledge  of  language.  Many 
a  mother  keeps  back  her  child,  in  this  way,  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly 
conceivable  ;  thus  doing  all  in  her  power  to  perpetuate  in  the  child  an 
ignorance  of  its  mother  tongue. 

Teachers  ought  to  make  constant  efforts  to  increase  their  scholars' 
stock  of  words,  by  using  new  ones  from  time  to  time,  taking  care  to 
explain  them  when  the  connexion  does  not  do  it  for  them  :  so  that 
instead  o^  coming  down  to  the  language  of  childhood,  he  ought  rather 
to  go  as  far  away  from  it,  as  he  possibly  can,  without  leaving  his 
pupils  behind  him, 

(3.)  But  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  this  practice  is,  it  satisfies  the 
teacher.  He  thinks  he  addresses  his  pupils  in  the  right  manner,  and 
overlooks  altogether,  the  real  peculiarities  in  which  the  power  to 
interest  the  young  depends.  He  talks  to  them  in  simple  language, 
and  wonders  why  they  are  not  interested.  He  certainly  is  plain 
enough.  He  is  vexed  with  them  for  not  attending  to  what  he  says, 
attributing  it  to  their  dulness  or  regardlessness  of  all  that  is  useful  or 
good,  instead  of  perceiving  that  the  great  difficulty  is  his  own  want  of 
skill.  These  three  evils  are  sufficient  to  deter  the  teacher  from  the 
practice. 

2.  Present  your  subject  not  in  its  general  views,  but  in  its  minute 
details.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  interesting  the  young.  Present  it 
in  its  details,  and  in  its  practical  exemplifications;  do  this  with  any 
subject  whatever,  and  children  will  always  be  interested. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  two  teachers,  wishing  to  explain  to 
their  pupils  the  same  subject,  and  taking  the  following  opposite 
methods  of  doing  it.  One,  at  the  close  of  school,  addresses  Ids  charge 
as  follows : 

"  The  moral  character  of  any  action,  that  is,  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  depends  upon  the  tnotives  with  which  it  is  performed.  Men 
look  only  at  the  outward  conduct,  but  God  looks  at  the  heart.  In 
order  now  that  any  action  should  be  pleasing  to  God,  it  is  necessary 
it  should  be  performed  from  the  motive  of  a  desire  to  please  him. 

"  Now  there  are  a  great  many  other  motives  of  action  which  prevail 
among  mankind,  besides  this  right  one.  There  is  love  of  praise,  love 
of  money,  aftection  for  friends,  &c." 

By  the  time  the  teacher  has  proceeded  thus  far,  he  finds,  as  he  looks 
around  the  room,  that  the  countenances  of  his  pupils  are  assuming  a 
listless  and  inattentive  air.  One  is  restless  in  his  seat,  evidently  pay- 
ing no  attention.  Another  has  reclined  his  head  upon  his  desk,  lost  in 
a  reverie,  and  others  are  looking  round  the  room,  at  one  another,  or 
at  the  door,  restless  and  impatient,  hoping  the  dull  lecture  will  soon  be 
over. 

The  other  teacher  says  ; 

"  I  have  thought  of  an  experiment  I  might  try,  which  would  illus- 
trate to  you  a  very  important  subject.  Suppose  I  should  call  one  of 
the  boys,  A.,  to  me,  and  should  say  to  him ;  *  I  want  you  to  go  to 
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your  seat  and  transcribe  for  me  a  piece  of  poetry,  as  handsomely  as 
you  can.  If  it  is  written  as  well  as  you  can  possibly  write  it,  1  will 
give  you  25  cents.'  Suppose  I  say  this  to  him  privately,  so  that  none 
of  the  rest  of  the  boys  can  hear,  and  he  goes  to  take  his  seat,  and 
begins  to  work.  You  perceive  that  I  have  presented  to  him  a  motive 
to  exertion." 

♦'  Yes  sir,"  say  the  boys  all  looking  with  interest  at  the  teacher, 
wondering  how  this  experiment  is  going  to  end. 
"Well  what  would  that  motive  be  ?" 

"  Money."  "  The  quarter  of  a  dollar."  "  Love  of  money  ;"  or 
perhaps  other  answers  are  heard,  from  the  various  parts  of  the  room. 
"  Yes,  love  of  money  it  is  called.  Now,  suppose  I  should  call 
another  boy,  one  with  whom  I  was  particularly  acquainted,  and  who, 
I  should  know  would  make  an  effort  to  please  me,  and  should  say  to 
him,  '  For  a  particular  reason,  I  v\  ant  you  to  copy  this  poetry' — giving 
him  the  same — '  I  wish  you  to  copy  it  handsomely,  for  1  wish  to  send 
it  away,  and  have  not  time  to  copy  it  myself.  Can  you  do  it  as  well 
as  not  ?' 

"  Suppose  tlie  boy  should  say  he  could,  and  should  take  it  to  his 
seat,   and  begin;  neither  of  the  boys  knowing  what   the  other  was 
doing.      I  should  now   have   offered    to   this  second   boy  a  motive. 
Would  it  be  the  same  with  the  other  ?" 
"  No  sir." 

"  What  was  the  other?" 
"  Love  of  money." 
"  What  is  this  ?" 
The  boys  hesitate. 

"  It  might  be  called,"  continues  the  teacher,  "  friendship.  It  is  the 
motive  of  a  vast  number  of  the  actions  which  are  performed  in  this 
world. 

"Do  you  think  of  any  other  common  motive  of  action  besides  love 
of  money  and  tliendshipt" 

"  Love  of  honor,"  says  one,  "  fear,"  says  another. 
"  Yes,"  continues  the  teacher,  "both  these  are  common  motives. 
I  might,  to  exhibit  them,  call  two  more  boys,  one  after  the  other,  and 
say  to  the  one,  '  I  will  thank  you  to  go  and  copy  this  piece  of  poetry  as 
well  as  you  can.  I  want  to  send  it  to  the  school  committee  as  a 
specimen  of  improvement  made  in  this  school.' 

"To  the  other,  I  might  say ;  '  you  have  been  a  careless  boy  to-day  ; 
you  have  not  got  your  lessons  well.  Now  take  your  seat,  and  copy 
this  poetry.  Do  it  carefully.  Unless  you  take  pains,  and  do  it  as 
well  as  you  possibly  can,  I  shall  punish  you  severely  before  vou  f^o 
home.' 

"  How  many  motives  have  I  got  now?     Four,  I  believe." 
"  Yes  sir,"  say  the  boys. 

"  Love  of  money,  friendship,  love  of  honor,  and  fear.  We  called 
the  first  boy  A. ;  let  us  call  the  others,  B.  C.  and  D. ;  no,  we  shall 
remember  better  to  call  them  by  the  name  of  their  motives.  We  will 
call  the  first,  M.  for  money  ;  the  second,  F.  for  friendship  ;  the  third, 
H.  for  honor;  and  the  last  F. ;— we  have  got  an  F.  alreadv;  what 
shall  we  do?  On  the  whole  it  is  of  no  consequence,  we  will  have 
two  F.'s,  we  shall  remember  not  to  confound  them.  >  . 
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"  But  there  are  a  great  many  other  motives  entirely  distinct  from 
these.  For  example,  suppose  I  should  say  to  a  fifth  boy,  '  Will  you 
copy  this  piece  of  poetry  1  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  little  boys  in 
school:  he  wants  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  told  him  I  would  try  to  getsome 
one  to  copy  it  for  him?'  This  motive  now  would  be  benevolence; 
that  is,  if  the  boy,  who  was  asked  to  copy  it,  was  not  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  other,  and  did  it  chiefly  to  oblige  him.  We  will 
call  this  boy  B.  for  benevolence. 

"  Now  suppose  I  call  a  sixth  boy,  and  say  to  him,  '  I  have  set  four 
or  five  boys  to  work,  copying  this  piece  of  poetry  ;  now  I  want  you 
to  sit  dow'^n,  and  see  if  you  cannot  do  it  better  than  any  of  them.  No 
one  of  them  knows  that  any  other  is  writing,  except  you,  but  after 
the  others  are  all  done,  I  will  compare  them  and  see  if  yours  is  not 
the  best.  This  would  be  trying  to  excite  emulation.  We  must  call 
this  boy  then,  E.— But  the  time  I  intended  to  devote  to  talking  with 
you  on  this  subject  for  to-day,  is  expired.  Perhaps,  to-morrow,  I 
will  take  up  the  subject  again." 

The  reader  now  will  observe  that  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  in- 
structions given  by  this  last  teacher,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
first,  consists  in  this ;  that  the  parts  of  the  subject  are  presented  in 
detail,  and  in  particular  exemplification.  In  the  first  case,  the  whole 
subject  was  despatched  in  a  single,  general,  and  comprehensive  des- 
cription ;  in  the  latter  it  is  examined  minutely,  one  point  being  brought 
forward  at  a  time.  The  discussions  are  enlivened  too,  by  meeting 
and  removing  such  little  difficulties,  as  will  naturally  come  up,  in  such 
an  investigation.  Boys  and  girls  will  take  an  interest  in  such  a  lec- 
ture ;  they  will  regret  to  have  it  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  will  give 
their  attention  when  the  subject  is  again  brought  forward,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Let  us  suppose  the  time  for  continuing  the  exercise  to 
have  arrived.     The  teacher  resumes  the  discussion  thus. 

*'  I  was  talking  to  you  yesterday  about  the  motives  of  action  ;  how 
many  had  I  made  ?" 

Some  say,  "  Four,"  some  "  Five,"  some  "Six." 

"  Can  you  name  any  of  them  V 

The  boys  attempt  to  recollect  them,  and  they  give  the  names  in 
the  order  in  which  they  accidentally  occur  to  the  various  individuals. 
Of  course,  the  words  Fear,  Emulation,  Honor,  Friendship  and  others, 
come  in  confused  and  irregular  sounds,  from  every  part  of  the  school 
room. 

"  You  do  not  recollect  the  order,"  says  the  teacher,  "  and  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  for  the  order  I  named  was  only  accidental.  Now  to  go 
on  wdth  my  account ;  suppose  all  these  boys  to  sit  down,  and  go  to 
writing,  each  one  acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  motive  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  individually.  But  in  order  to  make  the  suppo- 
sition answer  my  purpose,  I  must  add  two  other  cases.  I  will  imagine 
that  one  of  these  boys  is  called  away,  a  few  minutes,  and  leaves  his 
paper  on  his  desk,  and  that  another  boy,  of  an  ill-natured  and  morose 
disposition,  happening  to  pass  by  and  see  his  paper,  thinks  he  will  sit 
down  and  write  upon  it  a  few  lines,  just  to  plague  and  vex  the  one 
■who  was  called  away.  We  will  also  suppose  that  I  call  another  boy 
to  me,  who,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  say 
to  him, '  Here  is  a  new  duty  for  you  to  perform  this  afternoon.    This 
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piece  of  poetry  is  to  be  copied;  now  doit  carefully  and  faithfully. 
You  know  that  this  morning  you  committed  yourself  to  God's  care 
during  the  day ;  now  remember  he  has  been  watching  you  all  the 
time,  thus  far,  and  he  will  be  noticing  you  all  the  time  you  are  doing 
this ;  he  will  be  pleased  if  you  do  your  duty  faithfully.' 

"  The  boys  thus  all  go  to  writing.     Now"  suppose  a  stranger  should 
come  in,  and  seeing  them  all  busy,  should  say  to  me, 
•"  What  are  all  these  boys  doing?' 
"  '  They  are  writing.' 
"  '  What  are  they  writing  V 
"  '  They  are  writing  a  piece  of  poetry.' 

" '  They  seem  to  be  very  busy  ;  they  are  very  industrious  good 
boys.' 

"•Oh  no!  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  they  are  £[ood  boys." 
"  '  I  mean  that  they  are  good   boys  noic  :  that  they  are  doing  right 
at  this  time.'' 

"  '  That  is  not  certain  ;  some  of  them  are  doing  right  and  some  are 
d.-iing  very  wrong  ;  though  they  are  all  writing  the  same  piece  of 
poetry.' 

"  The  stranger  would  perhaps  look  surprised  while  I  said  this,  and 
would  ask  an  explanation,  and  I  might  properly  reply  as  follows. 

"  '  Whether  the  boys  are  at  this  moment  doing  right  or  wrong, 
depends  not  so  much  upon  what  they  are  doing,  as  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  with  which  they  are  do'ing  it.  T  acknowledge  that  they 
are  all  doing  the  same  thing  outwardly,— they  are  all  writing  the 
same  extract,  and  they  are  all  doing  it  attentively  and  carefully,  but 
they  are  thinking  of  very  different  things.' 
"  '  What  are  they  thinking  of? 

"  *  Do  you  see  'that  boy  V  I  might  say,  pointing  to  one  of  them. 
His  name'is  M.  '  He  is  writing  for  money.  He  is  saying  to  himself 
all  the  time,  *I  hope  I  shall  getUe  quarter  of  a  dollar.'  He  is  calcu- 
lating what  he  shall  buy  with  it,  and  every  good  or  bad  letter  that  he 
makes,  he  is  considering  the  chance  whether  he  shall  succeed  or  fail 
in  obtaining  it.' 

"  '  What  is  the  next  boy  to  him  thinking  of  ?' 

•' '  His  name  is  B.  He'  is  copying  to  oblige  a  little  fellow,  whom 
he  scarcely  knows,  and  is  tryinij  to  make  his  copy  handsome  so  as  to 
give  him  pleasure.  He  is  thinking  how  gratified  his  schoolmate  will 
be  when  he  receives  it,  and  is  forming  plans  to  get  acquainted  with 
him.' 

"  '  Do  you  see  that  boy  in  the  back  seat.  He  has  maliciously  taken 
another  boy's  place  just  to  spoil  his  work.  He  knows  too  that  he  is 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  school,  in  being  out  of  his  place,  but  he  stays, 
notwithstanding,  and  is  delighting  himself  with  thinking  how  disap- 
pointed and  sad  his  schoolmate  will  be,  when  he  comes  in  and  finds 
his  work  spoiled,  because  he  was  depending  on  doing  it  all  himself.' 

"  *  I  see,'  the  stranger  might  say  by  this  time,  '  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  among  these  boys;  have  you  told  me  about  them  all  V 

"  '  No,'  I  might  reply,  '  there  are  several  others.  I  will  only  men- 
tion one  more.  He  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  second  desk.  He  is 
writing  carefully,  simply  because  he  wishes  to  do  his  duty  and  please 
God.     He  thinks  that  God  is  present,  and  loves  him,  and  takes  care 
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of  him,  and  he  is  obedient  and  grateful  in  return.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  is  all  the  time  thinking  of  God,  but  love  to  him  is  his  motive  of 
effort.' 

"  Do  you  see  now  boys,  what  I  mean  to  teach  you  by  this  long 
supposition  ?" 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  I  presume  you  do.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  ex- 
press it  in  words,  I  can  express  it  in  general  terms,  thus, 

"  Our  characters  depend  not  on  ivliat  we  do,  hat  on  the  spirit  and 
motive  ivith  which  ice  do  it.  What  I  have  been  saying  throws  light 
upon  one  important  verse  in  the  Bible,  which  I  should  like  to  have 
read.     James  have  you  a  Bible  in  your  desk  ?" 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  Will  you  turn  to  1  Samuel,  xvi.  7,  and  then  rise  and  read  it  ? 
Read  it  loud,  so  that  all  the  school  can  hear." 

James  reads  as  follows. 

"  Man  LOOK.ETII  ON  THE  OUTWARD  APPEARANCE,  BUT  GoD  LOOKETH  ON 
THE  HEART." 

This  is  the  way  to  reach  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the  young. 
Go  into  detail.  Explain  truth  and  duty,  not  in  an  abstract  form,  but 
exhibit  it,  in  actual  and  living  examples. —  The  Teacher  by  Jacob 
Abbott. 


BE    IN   EARNEST. 


You  may  see  thousands,  with  every  opportunity  of  improvement 
which  wealth  can  gather,  with  teachers,  libraries,  and  apparatus, 
bringing  nothing  to  pass,  and  others,  with  few  helps,  doing  wonders  ; 
and  dimply  because  the  latter  are  in  earnest,  and  the  former  not.  A 
man  in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot  find,  creates  them.  A 
vigorous  purpose  makes  much  out  of  little,  breathes  power  into  weak 
instruments,  disarms  difficulties,  and  even  turns  them  into  assistances. 
Every  condition  has  means  of  progress,  if  we  have  spirit  enough  to 
use  them.  Some  volumes  have  recently  been  published,  giving  exam- 
ples or  histories  of  "  knowledge  acquired  under  difficulties;  and  it  is 
most  animating  to  see  in  these  what  a  resolute  man  can  do  for  him- 
self. A  great  idea,  like  this  of  Self-culture,  if  seized  on  clearly  and 
vigorously,  burns  like  a  living  coal  in  the  soul.  He,  who  deliberately 
adopts  a  great  end,  has,  by  this  act,  half  accomplished  it,  has  scaled 
the  chief  barrier  to  success. — Channing. 


THE    SAFEST    PLAN. 

The  advice  of  Socrates  to  his  disciples  was,  ''  Be  what  you  would 
seem.'^ 
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REMARKS  ON  MR.  MANN'S  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

We  have  upon  our  table  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages  with  this  title,  "  Remarks 
on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education."  It  is  written  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  Boston  Schools,  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  invidious  comparisons  made  by  Mr.  -Mann  between  the 
European  Schools  which  he  visited,  and  the  Boston  Schools  which,  they  inti- 
mate, he  has  not  visited.  As  a  personal  controversy  between  these  gentle- 
men and  Mr.  Mann,  we,  in  this  latitude,  have  no  interest,  and  desire  to  take 
no  part.  Still  there  are  some  questions  discussed  in  this  "  Pamphlet"  which 
are  not  matters  of  merely  personal  and  local  interest,  but  concern  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  as  Teachers  in  Public  Schools.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the 
"  Remarks"  that  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  Mr.  Mann's  Report  first  came  out,  while 
commending  very  highly  some  portions  of  it,  we  took  occasion  to  say,  that 
there  were  other  portions  to  which  we  could  not  but  make  exception.  One  of 
these  is  that  in  which  he  reiterates  so  strongly  the  opinions  which  he  had 
previously  expressed  in  regard  to  the  new  mode  of  teaching  reading,  by 
requiring  children  to  read  words  before  they  can  read  letters.  This  subject 
was  discussed  at  some  length  in  No.  3,  of  the  Journal,  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  renew  the  discussion  now.  We  are  however  truly  rejoiced  to  learn  from 
this  Pamphlet  that  the  "  new  mode"  has  gained  much  less  foothold  in  Boston 
than  we  had  been  led  to  suppose.  It  is  gratifying  too  to  find  the  views  then 
expressed,  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  so  well  entitled  to  speak 
on  such  a  subject.     Some  parts  of  the  argument  are  new  and  striking. 
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"  Let  us  now  Inquire,  if  the  secretary  has  not  fallen  into  an  error,  equally 
inexcusable,  from  a  misconception  of  the  several  functions  of  a  letter.  We 
understand  him  tacitly  to  concede  the  principle,  that  "  the  elements  of  an  art 
or  science  should  be  first  taught."  But,  in  his  subsequent  remarks,  if  we 
comprehend  their  design,  he  denies,  that  the  defenders  of  the  old  system  are 
entitled  to  this  conceded  principle,  because  the  names  of  the  letters  are  not 
elements  in  the  sounds  of  words.  We  never  supposed,  nor  do  we  know  of  a 
single  advocate  of  the  old  system,  who  ever  supposed,  that  the  names  of  let- 
ters entered  into  the  formation  of  words  ;  as,  h-a-t,  into  aitchaitee  ;  '  1-e-g,' 
into  '  elegy.' 

"  Names  were  not  given  to  letters  for  such  a  purpose.  They  were  assigned 
to  them  for  the  same  reason  that  names  arc  given  to  other  objects,  to  aid  us 
in  referring  to  the  objects  themselves.  One  would  scarcely  expect  to  convince 
even  a  child,  that  there  was  neither  pastry,  fruit,  cinnamon,  nor  sugar,  in  the 
pie  he  was  eating,  by  telling  him  that  pies  are  never  made  of  such  names  as 
pastry,  cinnamon,  &c. 

"  \Vc  agree  with  Mr.  Mann,  when  he  says  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
long  sounds  of  the  vowels,  '  the  "  Names  of  the  Letters"  are  not  elements  in 
the  sounds  of  words  ;'  but  we  differ  from  him,  if  he  denies  that  the  characters 
called  letters,  are  elements  in  printed  words,  or  that  the  sounds  which  they 
represent,  are  elements  in  spoken  words.  One  or  both  of  these  two  things 
are  implied,  when  it  is  asserted,  that  letters  are  elements  in  the  formation  of 
words." 

Again  on  page  79  it  is  asked,  "  And,  now  why  should  the  name  be  omitted  ? 
To  neglect  the  names  of  letters  is  to  destroy  at  once,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant exercises  of  the  primary  school ;  that  is,  oral  spelling.  That  letters 
must  have  names  to  aid  us  in  referring  to  them,  no  one  will  deny.  Other- 
wise, ho\y  could  Mr.  Mann  have  read  such  a  passage  as  the  following  from 
his  lecture?  '  Ph  is  /,-  and  c  is  uniformly  concealed  in  s,  or  sacrificed  as  a 
victim  to  k  or  z.'  Did  he  give  simply  the  powers  of  the  letters  /,  c,  s,  /c, 
and  s  ?  or,  did  he  hold  up  a  card  and  point  them  out  ?  or,  did  he  speak 
their  names  ?  If,  then,  letters  must  have  names,  why  should  the  child  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  them  1  One  of  the  first  inquiries  of  a  child,  on  seeing  a 
new  object  is,  'What  is  it?'  '  What  do  you  call  it?'  or,  in  other  words, 
'What  is  its  name?'  Shall  such  inquiries,  be  silenced,  when  made  respect- 
inor  the  alphabet  ? 

"  Besides,  the  names  of  the  letters,  in  most  cases,  must,  when  spoken,  difer 
from  their  -powers  ;  that  is,  the  name  of  a  letter  and  its  power  cannot  be  iden- 
tical. Yet,  it  is  evident,  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  96th  page  of  the 
report,  that  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  secretary  an  impression  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  alphabet  in  teaching  reading,  is  very  much  diminished,  from 
the  want  of  a  perfect  coincidence  between  the  powers  of  the  letters  and  their 
name-sounds:  'I  believe  it  is  within  bounds  to  say,  that  we  do  not  sound 
the  letters  in  reading  once  in  a  hundred  times,  as  we  were  taught  to  sound 
them  when  learning  the  alphabet.  Indeed,  were  we  to  do  so  in  one  tenth  part 
of  the  instances,  we  should  be  understood  by  nobody.  What  analogy  can 
be  pointed  out  between  the  rough  breathing  of  the  letter  h,  in  the   words, 
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when,  where,  how,  &c.,  and  the  "  name-sound,"  (aytch,  aitch,  or  aych,  as  it 
is  given  by  different  spelling-book  compilers,)  of  that  letter,  as  it  is  taught 
from  the  alphabet  V  Will  the  secretary  give  a  name  to  h,  or  p,  or  b  ;  or 
indeed  to  any  of  the  consonants,  which  shall  sound  exactly  like  the  power  of 
the  letter?  We  mean  one  that  can  become  sufficiently  audible  to  subserve 
all  the  purposes  of  a  name ;  one  that  can  be  represented  to  the  eye,  like  the 
name  of  any  other  object.  Why  should  not  a  letter  have  a  name  as  well  as 
a  peach  ?  And  if  so,  why  should  the  name  of  the  letter  resemble  that  letter, 
any  more  than  the  name  of  the  peach  should  resemble  that  fruit?  We  can 
see  no  necessity  for  such  resemblance.  True,  the  name  of  a  letter,  when 
uttered,  is  a  sound  ;  and  the  power  is  a  sound  ;  and  for  the  most  part,  a 
different  one ;  so  is  thunder  itself  very  different  from  the  sound  of  its  name  : 
yet  we  never  complain  of  that  name  as  inadequate  to  call  to  mind  the  idea  of 
thunder.  The  Greeks  have  nowhere,  as  we  have  seen,  complained  of  any 
difficulty  in  associating  their  dissyllables,  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta  ;  and 
trissyllables,  omicron  and  omega,  with  the  elements  of  sound  to  which  they 
refer.  Yet  how  untoward  are  these  names,  compared  with  ours.  The  re- 
semblance between  the  names  of  most  of  our  letters  and  their  powers  is  so 
marked,  as  to  afford  no  little  assistance  in  combining  letters  into  words.  The 
dissimilarity,  of  which  so  much  complaint  has  been  made,  might  never  have 
been  mentioned,  had  it  not  been  for  such  resemblances  as  now  exist." 

All  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect  the  dismal  picture  of  the  alphabet 
drawn  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  new  mode,"  and  quoted  in  our  former  article 
on  the  subject.  In  his  Lecture  before  the  American  Institute,  in  endeavoring 
to  combat  the  old  system  of  beginning  by  teaching  children  their  letters,  Mr. 
Mann  seems  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  personal  hostility  towards  the  letters 
themselves.  He  says,  "  there  stands  in  silence  and  death,  the  stiff,  perpen- 
dicular row  of  characters,  lank,  stark,  immovable,  without  form  or  comeli- 
ness, and,  as  to  signification,  wholly  void.  They  are  skeleton-shaped,  blood- 
less, ghostly  apparitions,  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  children  look  and 
feel  so  deathlike,  when  compelled  to  face  them." 

The  authors  of  the  Pamphlet  apply  this  argiiment  (?)  to  the  characters  used 
in. teaching  music. 

«'  One  might  go  on  further  and  say  of  those  characters  used  in  music,  that 
while  some  have  from  one  to  four  fangs,  others  are  tadpole-shaped,  and 
therefore  disgust  by  calling  to  mind  loathsome  reptiles  :  some  are  bound 
too-ether  in  little  groups,  showing  a  degree  of  social  affinity  ;  others  refuse  all 
alliance  whatever,  and  stand  aloof  from  each  other  in  wilful  solitude ;  and 
even  if  they  had  any  kindred  feeling,  they  are  kept  asunder  by  immovable 
bars.  The  faces  of  some  are  white,  while  those  of  others  are  black  ;  and 
these  two  classes  are  mingled  together  without  distinction  of  color.  Besides, 
some  in  their  pride,  rear  their  heads  above  the  lines  assigned  to  the  common 
classes,  while  others  are  depressed  as  far  below  the  ordinary  ranks  of  the 
social  scale  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  children,  on  beholding  such  dis- 
tinctions, express  themselves  in  high  tones  of  indignation  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  former,  and  in  deep-toned  sympathy  at  the  sufferings  of  the  latter. 
"  Now,  how  can  a  child,  whose  ear  is  charmed  with  sweet  sounds,  and  in 
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whose  soul  melody  is  seeking  for  utterance,  turn  with  other  than  *  death-like' 
feelings,  to  such  loathsome  and  revolting  pictures,  as  salute  his  eyes  in  writ- 
ten music  1  Would  it  not  be  the  dictate  of  kindness,  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
path  of  tlic  learner  more  easy  and  pleasant,  by  allowing  him  to  read  wiiolo 
measures,  or  whole  tunes,  before  learning  the  notes  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ?" 

The  following  remarks,  though  applied  merely  to  the  theory  against  which 
they  are  contending,  arc  of  a  general  character,  and  wc  subscribe  most  fully 
to  sentiments  expressed  in  them. 

The  mere  PROMOxrox  of  a  child's  pleasure  should  never  form  the 

BASIS  OF  ANY  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

"Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  whole  paragraph  on  the  16th  page  of  Mr. 
Mann's  lecture,  containing  the  last  quotation,  and  he  will  see  reasons  for 
believinf  that  a  desire  to  promote. the  pleasure  of  the  child,  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  system.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  '  bloodless,  ghostly  appa- 
ritions,' should  at  first  be  omitted  ;  because,  '  having  dimensions  in  a  plane,' 
merely,  they  are  capable  of  affording  only  a  small  amount  of  that  pleasure 
which  arises  simply  from  the  love  of  form  ;  a  source  of  pleasure  which 
at  best,  he  says,  '  is  the  feeblest  of  all.'  Such,  certainly,  seems  to  us  a 
natural  inference  from  this  paragraph  ;  and  if  such  a  principle  induces 
him  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  system,  it  is  hoped  that  every  practical  teacher, 
and  every  friend  of  thorough  instruction,  will  enter  against  it  his  solemn  pro- 
test. The  child's  pleasure  to  be  consulted  at  the  expense  of  order !  at  a 
sacrifice  of  first  principles,  the  only  basis  of  a  thorough  education  !  Nothing 
has  been  more  productive  of  mischief,  or  more  subversive  of  real  happiness, 
than  mistaking  what  may  a  (ford  the  child  present  gratification,  for  that  vvliich 
will  secure  for  him  lasting  good. 

"  It  would  seem,  that  the  child,  in  his  ignorance  and  devotion  to  pleasure, 
is  allowed  to  judge  what  is  best,  what  is  proper ;  what,  on  the  whole,  will 
result  in  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  '  How,'  inquires  Mr.  Mann,  '  can 
one,  who,  as  yet,  is  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  remote  benefits, 
which,  in  after-life,  reward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  derive  any  pleasure 
from  an  exercise,  which  presents  neither  beauty  to  his  eye,  nor  music  to  his 
ear,  nor  sense  to  his  understanding?'  And  since  the  child  cannot  'appre- 
ciate the  remote  benefits'  of  learning  the  alphabet,  must  his  caprice  govern 
those  who  can,  and  determine  them  to  abandon,  even  for  a  time,  what  is  all 
important  in  teaching  him  to  read  1  A  child  is  sick,  and  cannot  appreciate 
the  remote,  or  immediate  benefits  of  taking  disagreeable  medicine.  Will  a 
judicious  parent,  who  is  fully  sensible  of  the  child's  danger,  regard,  for  one 
moment,  his  wishes,  to  save  him  from  a  little  temporary  disquietude  ?  A 
child  has  no  fondness  for  the  dry  and  uninteresting  tables  of  arithmetic. 
Shall  he,  therefore,  be  gratified  in  his  desire  to  hasten  on  to  the  solution  of 
questions,  before  acquiring  such  indispensable  pre-requisites  ?  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the  responsibiliticsof  the  teacher's  profession, 
consist,  mainly,  in  his  being  required  to  fashion  the  manners  and  tastes  of  his 
pupils,  to  promote  habits  of  thinking  and  patient  toil,  and  to  give  direction  to 
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their  desires  and  aspirations,  rather  than  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
their  passion  for  pleasure. 

"  If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  this  same  pleasure-promoting  principle,  that  led 
Mr.  Mann  to  interpret,  as  he  did,  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher  in  the  Prussian  schools  ;  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  it  was,  says 
Mr.  M.,  '  that  of  affection  first  and  then  duty.'  Here,  it  seems,  Mr.  M. 
would  have  the  teacher  first  amuse  the  child,  so  as  to  gain  his  good  will,  at 
any  expense,  and  would,  then,  have  him  attend  to  duty  as  a  secondary  mat- 
ter. This  is  reversing  the  true  order  of  the  two.  Duty  should  come  first, 
and  pleasure  should  grow  out  of  the  discharge  of  it.  We  wish  to  be  distinctly- 
understood  on  this  point.  The  teacher  ought,  when  compatible  with  duty,  to 
awaken  in  the  child,  agreeable,  rather  than  painful  feelings.  He,  who 
delights  in  seeing  a  child  in  a  state  of  grief,  is  unfit  for  the  teacher's  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  would  substitute  pleasure  for  duty,  or  would  seek 
to  make  that  sweet,  which  is  of  itself  bitter,  and  to  make  that  smooth,  which 
is  naturally  and  necessarily  rough,  is  actuated  by  a  misguided  philanthropy. 
Hence,  we  dislike  all  attempts  to  make  easy,  and  simplify,  that  which  is 
already  as  easy  and  simple  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow. 

"  The  grand  mistake  lies  in  the  rank  assigned  to  pleasure.  To  gratify  the 
child,  should  not  be  the  teacher's  aim,  but  rather  to  lay  a  permanent  founda- 
tion,, on  which  to  rear  a  noble  and  well-proportioned  superstructure.  If, 
while  doing  this,  the  teacher  is  successful  in  rendering  mental  exertion 
agreeable,  and  in  leading  the  child  from  one  conquest  to  another,  till  achieve' 
ment  itself  affords  delight,  it  is  well ;  such  pleasure  stimulates  to  greater 
exertion.  But  if,  to  cultivate  pleasure-seeking  is  his  aim,  he  had  better  at 
once,  abandon  his  profession,  and  obtain  an  employment  in  which  he  will 
not  endanfrer  the  welfare  both  of  individuals  and  society,  by  sending  forth  a 
sickly  race,  palsied  in  every  limb  through  idleness,  and  'a  vain  attempt  to 
gratify  a  morbid  thirst  for  pleasure." 

The  Reviewers,  however,  do  nol|  concede  to  the  advocates  of  the  "  new 
mode"  that  there  is  any  more  pleasure  connected  with  it  than  with  the  old 
mode.  They  admit  that  in  teaching  children  the  letters,  the  best  methods 
have  not  always  been  adopted,  and  make  some  practical  suggestions  on  the 
subject,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  some  of  the  teachers  of  our 
Primary  Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

Modes  of  teaching  the  letters. 

"  But  in  interesting  children,  much  depends  upon  the  modes  of  teaching. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  the  alphabet  invariably  from  the  vertical  column. 
Letters  may  be  made  upon  the  black-board  ;  and  the  children  may  be  allowed 
to  make  them  on  the  slate,  or  on  the  board.  Again,  the  teacher  may  be  sup- 
plied with  small  pieces  of  card,  each  containing  a  letter ;  or,  with  metallic 
letters,  which  may  be  handled.  Let  these  be  kept  in  a  small  box  or  basket, 
and  when  a  class  is  called  upon  to  recite,  let  the  teacher  hold  up  one  of  these 
letters.  One  of  the  class  utters  its  name ;  let  him  then  be  required  to  utter 
its  power  also.  The  same  should  afterwards  be  exacted  of  the  whole  class, 
in  concert.    The  teacher  should  then  give  the  letter  to  the  successful  pupil. 
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Let  this  exercise  be  repeated  till  all  the  letters  are  distributed.     The  pupils 
now,  one  by  one,  return  the  letters  to  the  teacher,  who  counts   the  number 
beloiiying  to  each,  and  awards  praise  where  it  belongs.     Children  maybe 
deeply  interested  in  exercises  of  this  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  be  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  reading.     Then,  let  the 
teacher  present  some  two  or  three  letters,  so  arranged,  as  to  spell  a  familiar 
word ;  as  ox,  cat,  dog.     The  pupils   should  be  required  first,   to  utter  the 
names  of  the  letters  thus  arranged  ;  next,  their  powers  ;  then,  to  join  those 
powers  into  the  audible  sign  which  will  call  to  mind  the  object  named." 
Teaching  words  before  letters  makes  bad  spellers. 
"  One  evil,  resulting  from  this  want  of  system,  is  a  great  neglect  of  spell- 
inr^.     It  is  the  opinion  of  those  masters  who  have  been  longest  in  the  service, 
and  can  therefore  compare  the  results  of  the  two  systems,  that  in  respect  to 
spelling,  among  the  candidates  for  admission  from  the  primary  schools,  there 
has  been  a  great  deterioration  during  the  trial  of  the  new  system  ;  a  period  of 
about  six  years.     The  following  instance,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  since, 
though  perhaps,  an  extreme  case,  well   illustrates  a  large  class  of  cases,  in 
which  there  is  a  deplorable  neglect  of  spelling.     A  girl  in  her  tenth  year, 
presented  herself  for  admission  into  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  from  the  district  committee.     The  master  gave  her  to 
read,  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  words,  '  Now  if  Christ  be  preached,' 
&c.     The  third  word,  she  called  '  Jesus,'  and  persisted  in  saying  it  was  so 
pronounced.     She  was  requested  to  spell  it  ;  the  master,  at  the  same  time, 
pointing  out  the  first  letter.     This  letter,  she  called  '  Jesus.'     The  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet  was  pointed  out ;  the  pupil  uttered  '  and'  ;  the  second  letter 
was  shown  her  ;  '  but,'  was  her  response.     The  letter  m,  she  called  'man.' 
She  was  sent  to  the  assistant   teachers  of  the  school,  who  found  her  totally 
ignorant  of  the  alphabet.     The  master  sent  her  back  to  the  primary  school, 
with  her  certificate  endorsed,  '  not  qualified ;  can  be  admitted  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  grammar-school.' " 

Teaching  words  before  letters  makes  bad  readers. 

"  Children  so  universally  come  to  the  school-room,  especially  from  unedu- 
cated families,  with  habits  of  incorrect  articulation,  that  the  efTorts  of  the 
teacher,  at  an  early  period,  should  be  directed  towards  the  correction  of  these 
habits.  The  only  sure  way  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  drill  the  pupils  on  the 
elements  of  sound.  The  errors  in  enunciation  consist,  chiefly,  in  giving 
either  an  incorrect  sound  to,  in  suppressing,  or  in  mingling  the  vocal  elements. 
A  forcible  enunciation  of  these  elements  separately,  will  direct  the  attention 
of  the  child  to,  and  correct,  those  which  are  uttered  improperly  ;  will  bring 
out  those  which  have  been  omitted,  or  too  feebly  expressed,  and  will  tend  to 
keep  separate  those,  which,  from  early  habit,  have  been  blended  together. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Reading  may  be  divided  into  two  departments,  which  may 
be  called  the  mechanical  and  the  intellectual.  The  latter  embraces  all  the 
higher  excellencies  of  reading  ;  such  as  emphasis,  infection,  pauses,  and 
what  is  comprehended  in  the  term  expression.  To  prepare  the  pupil  for  this 
department  of  reading,  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  that  all  which  is  em- 
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braced  in  the  former,  should  first  be  carefully  taught.  In  this  discussion,  we 
are  concerned  especially  with  the  mechanical  part  of  reading.  It  includes 
two  particulars  ;  first,  a  skilful  use  of  the  tools  employed  in  the  art,  that  is, 
the  ability  of  uttering  with  fluency  the  sounds  of  the  words,  while  the  eye 
passes  rapidly  over  the  letters  which  represent  them  ;  and,  secondly,  such  a 
thorough  training  of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  give 
those  sounds  with  clearness  and  force.  By  the  new  system,  neither  of  these 
particulars  can,  to  any  great  extent,  be  attended  to  :  for  they  both  involve  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements.  To  be  able  to  utter  the  elements  forcibly,  when 
taken  either  separately  or  combined,  is  not  unlike  the  acquirement  of  skill  on 
an  instrument  of  music.  That  a  performer  can  pass  over  rapid  and  difficult 
passages  with  ease  and  gracefulness,  is  the  surest  proof  that  he  has  been 
thoroughly  drilled,  on  every  note  of  those  passages.  He  did  not  acquire 
them  all  in  a  mass,  as  a  whole  ;  and  that  by  some  fortunate  movement  of  the 
fingers  which  cost  him  no  effort.  Such  skill  must  have  been  the  result  of 
patient  toil,  which  was  but  gradually  rewarded  with  success.  What  if  one 
desiring  to  become  a  skilful  player  upon  the  piano-forte,  yet  impatient  to  play 
a  tune,  because  more  agreeable,  should,  at  first,  omit  the  lessons  for  practice, 
and  place  the  fingers  upon  the  keys,  regardless  of  order,  or  the  rules  con- 
tained in  the  '  Book  of  Instructions  V  The  bad  habits,  thus  acquired,  might 
last  him  through  life,  and  ever  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  success.  But  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  professor  of  music,  who  should  allow  of  such  a  disor- 
derly beginning  ?  Still  more,  of  one  who  should  recommend  it,  and  affirm 
that  no  thorough  reform  could  be  effected  without  it  ?  A  defect  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  elements,  is  a  radical  one  ;  and  the  new  system  is  directly  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  it.  If  there  was  no  other  argument  against  the  system, 
this  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  show  its  utter  futility." 

TeSTIMOXY  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  TRIED  THE  NEW  MODE. 

"  And  here,  we  may  remark,  that  the  testimony  of  able  primary  school 
teachers  themselves,  who  have  tried  both  systems,  is  adverse  to  this  mode  of 
teaching  reading.  They  declare  that  in  the  end  nothing  is  gained,  but  much 
is  lost ;  that  the  task  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  the  art  of  combining  letters 
into  words,  are  more  difficult,  and  less  satisfactory,  than  if  the  child  had  begun 
with  the  letters." 

We  concur  fully  with  the  Reviewers  in  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Mann's  pic- 
ture of  a  Scotch  School,  which  struck  us  on  first  reading  as  being  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

There  are  several  other  topics  of  general  interest  in  this  Pamphlet  to  which 
we  shall  revert  hereafter. 


Indolence  can  be  resisted  and  overcome  only  by  making  your 
studies  a  duty,  rather  than  a  pleasure.  They  may,  at  times,  be  a 
pleasure,  but  should  always  be  a  duty. 


"Reading,'  says  Bacon,  "makes  a/w//  man;  conversation  a  ready 
man ;  writing  an  exact  man." 
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DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

(Continued  from  puge  2G6o 

TriE  Tenth  Annual  Report,  which  follows,  completes  the  first  decade  in  the 
History  of  the  Schools  of  this  district.  It  is  the  last  of  the  Controllers'  Reports 
which  we  purpose  to  publish  entire.  From  this  date  the  Reports  become 
longer,  and  are  more  easily  obtained.  A  connected  series  of  extracts  how- 
ever  will  be  given,  containing  every  material  fact  stated  by  the  Controllers. 

In  April,  1828,  a  law  was  passed  in  the  following  words : 

Section  2.  "  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
said  Controllers  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised,  whenever  they  shall 
think  proper,  to  establish  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  and  that  the  moneys  expended  in  the  establishment  and  support 
of  these  schools,  shall  be  provided  for  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
now^,  or  shall  hereafter  be  directed  by  law,  with  respect  to  the  other  Public 
Schools  in  said  district." 

The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  enable  the  Controllers  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise  of  Infant  Schools,  which  it  will  be  recollected  were  then  very 
much  in  vogue.  The  Controllers  appear,  however,  to  have  held  the  matter 
under  advisement  for  some  time,  as  we  find  no  decided  action  on  the  subject 
till  1830.  There  were  many  of  these  Infant  Schools  then  in  operation  in  the 
city,  but  they  were  under  the  management  of  private  ladies  and  supported  by 
individual  and  charitable  enterprise.  The  question  with  the  Controllers 
seems  to  have  been  whether  to  contribute,  from  the  public  funds,  to  the  support 
of  these  private  schools,  or  to  model  schools  of  their  own  on  the  same  plan. 
More  than  two  years  elapsed  before  any  definite  action  was  taken  in  regard 
to  it. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  establishment  of 
the  system,  the  Lancasterian  schools  numbered  2845.  By  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  it  would  seem  that  there  was  an  increase  of  only  about  one  thousand 
in  the  course  often  years,  as  the  whole  number  in  1828,  was  but  3903. 

The  Locust  Street  School  House  was  erected  this  year. 

Some  invasion  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Lancasterian  system  was 
also  made  by  the  experiment  of  engaging  several  "permanent  monitors, 
better  educated  than  those  usually  employed  in  that  service.^^ 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Fir^st  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  first  School  District 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  submit  their  Tenth  Annual  Report. 

3903  pupils  now  attend  the  following  schools,  viz  : 

Boys. 

Model  School,  -         -         -  371 

Lombard  street,  ...  290 

North  Western,  -         -         -  104 

Southwestern,  -        -        -  HO 


5ir!s. 

Total. 

261 

632 

185 

475 

74 

178 

101 

211 
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Northern  Liberties,  -  -  252  302         554 

Kensington,  -  -  -  208  204        ggo 

Southwark,  -  -  -  363  Jg^         33^ 

Moyamensing,  .  -  -  -' 

Spring  Garden,         -  -  ^..^  ^' 

Mary  Street,  fcoV    ''  "  ■  •'^^  —         2G8 

Gasl''ii  C-. -v.oV\colored,)  -  —  105  j 

2141        1762       3903 

Exclusive  of  the  Alphabet  and  Spelling  departments,  and  those  who 
are  beginning  to  write  on  slates,  the  classes  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows : 


Read-  Writing       Arith- 

jng'.  on  paper,      metic. 

Bovs,         301  125  185 


Schools. 

^^°°^''  I  Girls,  179  31  103 

Lo.bardS.ee,  \^^  ^^  '"^  ^^ 

Southwestern,  ]^  «»  J^  % 

Nonh-Weste™,  \^  ^^  ^l  *» 


Northern  Liberties,  \^.'^yf'  ]^,\  ^3  98 

(  Gnis,  119  65  118 

TT^     ■     ,  Bovs,  131  74  116 

Kensington,  j  ^..^.j^;  j^g  ^^  j^^ 

Q^,  .,         ,  Boys,  228  138  158 

^°'^'^^^^^'^'  JGirls;  160  93  85 

Moyamensing,  |  ^^ 


96  64  121 

136  65  95 

(Boys,            44  16  36 

I  Girls,            29  12  23 


Spring  Garden, 

Mary-street,  (colored)  Boys,         117  21  92 

Gaskili-street,  (colored)  Girls,  56  30  70 

Totals,  2397       1168       1811 

The  Girls,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  branches,  are  taught  sewing 
and  knitting,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  needle-work  on  canvass  has 
been  executed  in  a  style  of  great  neatness  and  elegance. 

The  ichole  number  of  Pupils  are  distributed  thus  : 

In  the  Model  Schools,  Chester  Street,  -  -  632 

First  Section,  comprising  the  City  of  Philadelphia,        -  1132 

Second  Section,  comprising  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Ken- 
sington, ...-.-  960 

Third  and  Ninth  Sections,  comprising  Southwark  and  Moya- 
mensing,        ------  1042 

Fourth  Section,  comprising  Spring  Garden,       -  -  131 

3'J03 

At  the  common  schools  in  the  country  parts  of  the  district,  700 
children  have  been  taught,  and  these,  added  to  those  instructed  on  the 
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T.ancasterian  method,  give  an  aggregate  of  4603,  who,  during  the  offi- 

^' S''  "'c'  "*^^  tcriuinated,  liave  been  educated  at  the  pubhc  expense. 

u      "^.n.l'A.1  Vir,s«»t  system  was  organized  in   1818,  24,574  pupils 

ul  i^lt  fnno^Kf  ^7 fh";'^/.-  schools  of  mutual  instruction,   and  -2,640 
have  been  taught  at  the  cou..  ,      ,  i         -t  v.        r    i  -i 

J         ,    ,  '=',1  „  r  r   -  "^c  lools  ;  makmg  the  number  ot  clnl- 

dren,  between  the  ages  oi  hve  aiiu  ,    V  ^     ,  .   ,  <■ 

.1     1        r.      r     1      ^-       -4  o-^'^^nt  "who  have  partaken  oi 

the  benefits  ol  education,  ni  ten  years,  27,214.  '■ 

From  the  annexed  accounts,  examined  by  the  aucliioi.:,,  •.  ,,,-|| 
ap]icar  that  the  controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  county  treas- 
urer, for  $29,515,11,  of  which  sum  $16,709.79  is  chargeable  to  the 
support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools;  $5,742.17  to  real  estate  and 
school  furniture,  and  87,003.15  to  education  in  the  country  sections. 
The  actual  cost  of  instruction  of  each  pupil,  in  the  schools  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  is  $4  per  annum,  while  those  taught  at  the  ordi- 
nary schools  is  $10  per  annum,  furnishing  additional  proof  of  the 
economy  of  the  improved  system,  and  which  ought  to  recommend  it 
to  adoption  wherever  the  population  is  sutliciently  dense. 

At  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  first  section,  an  appropriation 
was  made  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot,  and 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  building  on  the  corner  of  Locust  and 
Twelfth  streets,  to  which  the  pupils  attending  the  Lombard -street 
schools  will  be  removed.  The  colored  children,  at  present  crowded 
in  the  inconvenient  apartments  of  Mary  and  Gaskill  streets,  are  to 
occupy  the  Lombard-street  house,  a  measure  which  will  enable  the 
directors  to  give  instruction  to  several  hundreds  of  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  could  not  hitherto  be  accommodated.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
to  observe  the  improved  manners  and  morals,  and  proficiency  in  ele- 
mentary branches,  of  the  negro  scholars,  affording  incontestible  evi- 
dence of  the  effect  of  intellectual  culture  upon  a  degraded  race,  by 
some  denied  the  possession  of  any  attribute  of  humanity. 

The  most  gratifying,  and  striking  benefits  have  resulted  from  the 
schools  recently  established  west  of  Broad  street.  The  character  and 
condition  not  only  of  the  children  who  have  been  there  brought  under 
instruction,  but  that  of  many  of  their  parents,  flowing  from  the  im- 
provenlent  of  their  off  s[)ring  in  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
were  before  strangers,  abundantly  confirm,  what  is  elsewhere  mani- 
fested, that  education  has  a  most  elevating  influence  upon  its  subjects. 
Encouraged  by  these  invaluable  fruits,  tiie  controllers  feel  authorised 
to  extend  the  means  of  instruction,  wherever  it  is  required  throughout 
the  district ;  fully  convinced  that  the  public  funds  cannot  be  more 
advantageously  employed,  than  in  teaching  the  rising  generation 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  law  which  they  administer,  the 
great  duties  they  owe  to  their  Creator — to  themselves — and  to  society. 

The  experiment  mentioned  in  their  last  report  as  then  recently 
commenced  in  the  Model  School,  of  furnishing  several  permanent 
monitors,  better  educated  than  those  usually  employed  in  that  service, 
has  been  amply  made,  and  the  Controllers  satisfied  of  the  utility  of 
the  arrangement,  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  respective  sec- 
tions.* 

*Tlic  improvements  alluded  to,  were  orig-inally  introtluccd  into  the  pulilic  school  at  Iian- 
castcr,  Pennsylvania,  and  were  sug-gested  by  Willifim  Augustus  Mii/ilfiilicrg,  by  wliuse 
benevolent  zeal  the  school  itself  was  established,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  which,  he  de- 
voted much  time  and  talent,  as  a  director. 
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The  indefatigable  principal  of  the  model  school,  prepared  during 
the  past  year,  a  short,  but  comprehensive  manual,  by  which  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction  can  be  easily  under- 
stood, and  conducted ;  the  Controllers  have  had  an  edition  printed  for 
the  use  of  this  district,  and  can  supply  the  work  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
for  other  parts  of  the  state.  They  would  also  again  bring  to  the  recol- 
lection of  their  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  that  individuals  desi- 
rous of  becoming  qualified  to  teach  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, will  be  admitted  free  of  expense  for  that  purpose,  into  tlie  model 
school. 

The  Controllers  rejoice  to  observe  that  the  subject  of  guarding  the 
morals,  and  affording  instruction  to  the  minds  of  children  employed  in 
manufactories,  is  now  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  They 
have  for  several  years  in  succession,  endeavored  to  show  the  neces- 
sity for  especial,  and  efficient  legislation  in  this  respect,  and  though 
they  may  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  contracted  and  interested 
minds,  by  proclaiming  the  dangers  to  which  the  rising  generation  are 
exposed"^ in  those  establishments,  they  have  never  doubted  that  the 
wisdom,  and  benevolence,  and  power  of  the  legislature  would  be 
exerted,  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  that  large  and  dependent 
portion  of  the  youth  of  our  commonwealth. 

The  Controllers  would  again  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  parents 
of  children  who  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  public  education,  the 
great  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  offspring  in  causing  them  to  par- 
take of  the  liberal  and  efficient  means  aflbrded  for  the  instruction  of 
all  our  indigent  youth.  To  the  faithful  dischai-ge  of  this  primary  obli- 
gation, they  are  most  seriously  urged,  with  an  assurance  that  it  is  the 
anxious  care  of  those  entrusted  with  the  government  of  this  institution, 
that  the  pupils  shall  not  only  be  instructed  by  competent  preceptors 
in  useful  literary  knowledge,  but  that  they  also  be  taught  respect  for 
moral  order,  and  truth,  and  without  any  sectarian  bias,  reverence  for 
the  fundamental  and  enduring  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  judicious  training  of  the  large  number  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  whom  the  law  intends  shall  be  educated  in  the  First  School 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  purpose  of  high  importance.  To  the 
individuals  themselves,  the  value  of  such  training  cannot  easily  be 
estimated,  and  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  calculate  the  happy 
influence  which  must  be  exerted  upon  the  general  condition  of  society 
by  cuUivating  correct  principles  in  the  minds  of  this  numerous  de- 
scription of  persons.  Virtuous  education  constitutes  the  moral 
strength  and  beauty  of  every  state,  and  forms  the  only  sure  basis  upon 
which  good  government  can  rest.  In  a  government  therefore  happily 
constituted  like  our  own,  which  exists  in  the  will,  and  must  partake 
of  the  character  of  its  citizens,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  to  its  success 
and  durability— that  individual  independence  should  be  preserved — 
that  intelligence  should  be  universally  diffused— and  that  the  best  qual- 
ities of  the  understanding,  and  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart  should 
be  assiduously  cuhvated  am.ong  all  classes  of  the  people. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2d  Mo.  (Feb.)  28,  1828. 
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Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Co7itrollers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

4297  pupils  attend  the  following  schools,  viz  : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Model  School, 

__- 

- 

34S 

202 

550 

Locust  Street, 

- 

- 

300 

250 

550 

Northern  Liberties, 

- 

352 

292 

644 

Kensington, 

- 

- 

212 

211 

423 

Southwark, 

- 

- 

366 

303 

669 

JMoyamcnsing, 

- 

- 

204 

217 

421 

Spring  Garden, 

- 

- 

90 

48 

138 

North  Western, 

- 

- 

89 

76 

165 

South  Western, 

- 

- 

94 

91 

185 

Lombard  Street, 

(colored) 

251 

301 

552 

2300        1991       4297 

Besides  those  who  belong  to  the  Alphabet  and  Spelling  Sections,  and 
those  who  are  beginning  to  write  on  slates,  the  classes  are  arranged 
as  follows.     [We  giv^e  merely  the  totals.] 

Reading, 2605 

Writing  on  paper, 1215 

Arithmetic,  1940 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  branches,  Grammar  and  Geog- 
raphy are  taught,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and 
marking  on  canvass. 

77ie  irhole  number  of  pupils  are  thus  distributed  : 

In  the  Model  Schools,  Chester  Street,                 -             -  550 

First  Section,  City  of  Philadelphia,        -             .             -  1452 

Second  Section,  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,     -  1067 

Third  and  Ninth  Sections,  Southwark  and  Moyamensing,  1090 

Fourtli  Section,  Spring  Garden,              -             -             -  138 

4297 

In  the  country  parts  of  the  district,  700  children  have  been  taught, 
and  with  those  instructed  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  make  the  whole 
number  educated  at  the  public  expense  during  the  othcial  year  5,057. 

During  eleven  years,  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the  present  law, 
31,553  children  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of  education,  under  the 
liberal  patronage  of  this  efficient,  and  economical  system. 

From  the  annexed  accounts  examined  by  the  auditors,  it  will  appear 
that  the  Controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  County  Treasurer 
for  $3;),173.95  ;  of  which  sum,  816,011.64  is  chargeable  to  the  sup- 
port of  Lancasterian  Scliools,  $0,541.51,  to  real  estate  and  school 
furniture,  and  $7,020.80,  to  education  in  the  country  sections. 

Authority  was  given,  and  provision  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  year,  to  enable  the  directors  of  tlic  fourth  section  to  purchase 
a  site  and  erect  a  school  house.  It  is  understood  that  they  have  pro- 
cured a  lot  in  a  convenient  situation,  and  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  building  early  the  ensuing  spring. 
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The  principal  of  the  Boys'  Model  School,  has  compiled  an  Epitome 
of  Geography,  especially  adapted  to  seminaries  of  mutual  instruction, 
the  publication  of  which  the  Controllers  encouraged,  and  have  supplied 
each  school  in  the  district  with  the  requisite  number  of  copies. 

Several  persons  of  both  sexes,  have  recently  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Lancasterian  plan  of 
instruction,  by  attending  the  Model  and  other  schools,  and  some  of 
the  individuals  thus  qualified,  are  candidates  for  employment  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  in  many  of  the  interior  counties  of  which,  an  increased 
degree  of  attention  has  lately  been  manifested,  for  providing  the 
means  of  elementary  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  youths  now 
destitute  of  that  blessing. 

The  power  given  to  the  Controllers  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  to  establish  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children 
micler  fioe  years  of  age,  has  not  yet  been  employed.  That  object  has 
nevertheless  claimed  their  notice,  and  the  most  respectful  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  communications  of  several  societies  formed  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  support  of  Infant  Schools, 
askinof  pecuniary  aid  towards  the  institutions  which  are  conducted  by 
them  with  great  benevolence  and  success. 

In  what  manner  this  confessedly  important  concern  should  be  dis- 
posed of,  the  Controllers  do  not  yet  feel  themselves  fully  qualified  to 
determine.  Whether  annual  contributions  ought  to  be  made  from  the 
public '  Treasury,  to  assist  the  means  now  derived  from  individual 
beneficence,  so  that  the  charitable  ladies  who  govern  those  schools 
may  not  be  embarrassed  in  their  operations  for  want  of  funds — 
whether  establishments  ought  to  be  provided  for  this  class  of  children, 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Controllers,  or  whether  it  will  be 
judicious  to  increase  the  already  liberal  expenditure  for  free  educa- 
tion— are  questions  demanding  further  grave  and  patient  reflection. 
The  Controllers  cannot  however  take  leave  of  this  subject  without 
acknowledging  the  deep  feeling  which  an  inspection  of  the  Infant 
Schools,  is  sure  to  produce,  in  every  generous  mind.  The  excellent 
instruction  imparted — the  astonishing  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  wliat 
is  taught,  and  the  happiness  which  reigns  among  the  children,  are 
powerful  recommendations  to  the  adoption  of  this  novel  mode  of  cap- 
tivating the  attention — developing  the  intellect,  and  laying  the  great 
foundations  of  moral  and  religious  truth  at  the  very  dawn  of  life. 

On  behalf  of  the  Controllers, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamher  of  the  Controllers,  2d  Mo.  (Feb.)  25, 1829. 


Habits  are  easily  formed — especially  such  as  are  bad  ;  and  what 
to-day  seems  to  be  a  small  aflair,  wdll  soon  become  fixed,  and  hold 
you  with  the  strength  of  a  cable.  That  same  cable,  you  will  recol- 
lect, is  formed  by  spinning  and  twisting  one  thread  at  a  time  ;  but, 
w^hen  once  completed,  the  proudest  ship  turns  her  head  towards  it, 
and  acknowledges  her  subjection  to  its  power. 
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SCHOOL  ORDER :  MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  IT. 

Yes,  the  teacher  must  rely  for  success  mainly  on  personal  influ- 
ence,— sympathy;  on  patient,  firm,  enlightened,  Christian  love.  Ap- 
peals based  on  the  pleasures  and  utilities  of  knowledge,  or  directed  to 
the  conscience  and  gratitude  of  pupils,  and  their  sense  of  character, 
will  have  but  partial  and  limited  influence,  especially  with  young 
scholars.  This  aliection  must  be  an  enlightened,  judicious  sentiment, 
— not  a  mere  passion,  a  blind  feeling.  It  must  be  a  love,  which  is  not 
blind  to  faults, — which  can  assume  the  tone  of  rebuke  as  well  as  utter 
the  accents  of  praise.  The  teacher  must  know  his  duty  thoroughly, 
and  be  determined  to  pursue  it  with  undiverted  attention  and  an  un- 
deviating  step,  looking  right  on,  and  turning  not  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left.  He  must  not  remit  his  exertions  until  he  has 
brought  his  school  into  entire  conformity  to  his  puii^oses.  This  re- 
quires knowledge,  patience,  and  firmness  with  uniform  and  heartfelt 
kindness  ;  and  these  too,  not  for  a  single  day,  or  week,  but  for  days 
and  weeks,  and  continually.  That  mere  love, — the  sentiment  of  kind- 
ness,— will  not  do  the  work,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  many  fond 
mothers.  They  love  their  children  much,  are  very  kind  to  them, 
and  do  much  for  them ;  and  all  this  the  children  know  very  well,  yet 
they  are  very  unruly,  and  do  many  things  that  cause  their  parents 
the  keenest  sorrow.  So  it  may  be,  and  so  it  is  with  some  teachers. 
They  love  their  pupils ;  they  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  their  happi- 
ness, and  they  endure  and  labour  much  for  their  improvement;  but 
they  have  no  judgment,  no  decision,  no  firmness,  no  authority ;  and, 
of  course,  keep  very  poor  schools.  After  much  expense  of  time  and 
labour,  and  wear  and  tear  of  flesh  and  spirit,  it  is  found  that  very 
little  has  been  gained.  Love  is  a  mere  sentiment ;  and,  unless  it  is 
guided  and  sustained  by  something  more  intellectual,  discreet,  uniform 
and  firm,  it  will  be  as  likely  to  go  wrong  as  right,  to  do  evil  as  to 
do  good.  Some  teachers,  like  some  parents,  have  not  discernment 
enough  to  discriminate  between  what  should  be  granted  and  what 
should  be  denied ;  or  if  they  have,  they  do  not  possess  firmness  to 
withhold  what  is  unreasonable  and  im-proper.  The  deep  aflectionate 
interest  which  teachers  of  this  cast  take  in  their  pupils,  is  often 
to  them  the  source  of  their  keenest  sorrow.  They  love  their 
pupils,  and  are  pained  to  see  how  little  influence  they  have  over 
them,  and  how  little  good  they  are  doing  them.  Children  that  have 
been  indulged  at  home  by  fond  parents,  and  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way,  you  must  not  expect  to  be  obedient  at  school,  merely 
because  you  love  them.  Love  will  be  most  eflectual  with  child- 
ren who  have  been  well  trained  at  home,  and  after  you  have  had 
time  to  prove  to  them  your  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  your 
entire  ability  to  serve  them.  But  when  you  meet  strangers, — child- 
ren, whom  you  have  yet  had  no  opportunity  to  lay  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  all  whose  previous  training  has  been  adverse  to  moral 
influence, — the  countenance  must  be  lighted  up  with  the  expression 
of  authority  as  well  as  of  love.  The  very  look  of  the  eye,  the  whole 
air  and  mien,  must  threaten  indignation  and  rebuke  to  transgression. 
When  the  moral  sense  has  not  become  obtuse,  one  searching,  reprov- 
ing look  has  great  power.     Few  are  so  hardened  in  depravity  as  en- 
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tirely  and  continually  to  withstand  it.  Take  almost  any  primary  or 
grammar  school  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  what  will  mere 
love  o/owe,  unaccompanied  with  those  other  qualities  which  I  have 
named,  do  towards  reducing  it  to  order,  and  infusing  into  its  inmates 
a  spirit  of  obedience  and  a^pplication  ?  How  long  would  it  take  this 
sentiment  alone  to  accomplish  the  work  ?  More  than  one  human 
life,  I  am  sure !  There  is  in  many  schools  and  with  most  children,  a 
degree,  at  least,  of  mental  insubordination,  inattention,  and  inaptitude 
to  application,  that  no  amount  of  love  or  knowledge  merely,  can  re- 
move. And  should  the  question  come  up  a  hundred  times,  "  How 
shall  we  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  inspire  life  where  there  is 
intellectual  death  ?  I  should  answer  every  time,  Speak  to  them  in 
tones  of  authority  7nodified  by  affection.  Mark  my  words—"  authority 
modified  by  affection ;''  not  harshness  or  snappishness ;  Oh  no  !  Bitter, 
scorching,  withering  words  are  almost  worse  than  blows.  Some 
teachers  have  no  kindness, — no  paternity  in  their  tones  and  no  attrac- 
tion or  dignity  in  their  manner ;  and  they  talk  to  children  almost  in 
vain.  Do  not  tallv  too  much.  And  above  all  things,  avoid  a  scolding 
tone  There  is  neither  authority  nor  dignity  in  it  But,  to  be  more 
particular. 

1.  Let  it  appear  from  the  outset,  by  all  your  words  and  tones  and 
looks  and  movements,  that  you  ynean  to  he  obeyed,  that  you  mean  to 
hav-e  ordei'.  For  this  purpose,  there  will  be  no  need  to  assume  the 
air,  or  cherish  the  spirit  of  a  tyrant,  or  to  make  any  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  power.  The  voice  and  look  of  authority  are  quite  compatible 
with  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  true  humility.  This,  the  example  of 
the  Great  Teacher  ei^ectually  proves.  He  was  meek  and  lowly.  On 
his  lips  hung  the  law  of  kindness  and  love.  The  bruised  reed  he  did 
not  break.  He  did  not  strive  or  cry.  Yet  before  him  matured  and 
hardened  iniquity  quailed.  And  why?  He  came  to  it  with  moral 
power.     He  spake  as  one  having  author ity. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  in  en- 
forcing obedience,  much  depends  upon  the  tones  of  the  voice.  These 
are  the  indications  of  inward  feelings, — the  index  of  character.  By 
this  sign,  even  a  horse  knows  whether  his  rider  is  afraid  ot  him  or 
not.  And  children  instinctively,  and  almost  instantaneously,  discover 
when  a  teacher  has  lost  confidence  in  himself.  From  that  moment, 
his  influence  is  gone.  And  remember,  it  is  not  the  degree  of  loud- 
ness, or  the  quantity  of  voice,  but  the  nature  of  the  intonation,  that 
expresses  authority.  A  whisper  may  convey  a  demonstration  of 
moral  decision  and  power  perfectly  irresistible.  Authority  once  es- 
tablished, obedience,  prompt  and  habitual,  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 
I  say  "  prompt  and  habitual ;"  no  other  obedience  is  worth  having. 
A  slow,  lingering,  dilatory  yielding  to  reiterated  entreaties  or  com- 
mands, is  hardly  better  than  direct,  abrupt  refusal. 

2.  Give  out  no  commands  but  ichat  you  mean  shall  he  obeyed.  Fol- 
low up  your  directions  with  vigilance,  and  see  that  they  are  complied 
with.  Even  should  you  issue  a  command  of  little  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, (which,  by  the  way,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  do,)  see  that 
it  is  not  disregarded.  The  neglecting  of  one  regulation  with  impu- 
nity, may  bring  all  the  others  into  contempt. 

3.  Ever  be  self-possessed.     Never,  if  possible,  seem  confused,  or  at 
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a  loss,  in  school.  Be  deliberate  in  yoiu'  decisions  and  measures,  that 
you  may  have  no  occasion  to  rescind  or  retract.  Weigh  well  what 
you  are  about  to  do,  and  when  you  have  once  made  your  choice,  let 
no  trifle  divert  you  from  it.  Nothing  will  more  endanger  the  author- 
ity of  a  teacher  than  frequent  alterations  of  his  own  rules  and  mea- 
sures ; — undoing  to-day,  what  he  did  yesterday.  It  begets  the  idea 
of  vacillation  ;  as  though  the  teacher  cither  had  no  fixed  principles  of 
action,  or  did  not  regard  them.  For  such  a  character  children  will 
not  long  entertain  respect. 

4.  In  all  your  treatment  of  your  pupils,  be  stricfhj  impartial.  Child- 
ren will  tlic  more  respect  your  wishes,  when  they  see  that  they  are 
perfect/ 1/  just. 

This,  by  no  means,  implies  that  you  should  treat  all  alike ; — the 
diligent  and  obedient,  and  the  idle  and  perverse.  You  will  have  your 
preferences  ;  and  you  will  and  must  make  distinctions.  But  the  rule 
im])lies  that  you  do  not  exempt  one  scholar  from  a  duty,  or  service, 
or  grant  him  an  indulgence,  because  he  happens  to  be  a  favourite,  is 
apt  to  leam,  pleasant  in  his  manners,  is  handsome,  or  belongs  to  a 
rich  family,  while  you  deal  diflerently  with  another,  or  impose  upon 
him  some  restriction,  for  no  other  reason  in  reality,  (though  you  will 
not  allow  your  own  heart  to  acknowledge  it,)  than  because  he  is  ill- 
tempered,  ugly,  poor,  clownish,  coarsely  dressed,  or  belongs  to  an 
humble  family.  This  is  downright  injustice ;  and  it  w'ould  make  the 
subjects  of  any  government  uneasy.  See  to  it,  that  your  pupils  never 
have  cause  to  prefer  such  a  charge  against  your  administration. — I 
repeat,  "  Be  strictly  impartial ;"' — be  uniform ;  steady  in  your  prin- 
ciples and  steady  in  your  administration.  Do  not,  because  you  have 
the  headache  to-day,  be  a  little  more  severe  than  you  were  yester- 
day; or  on  the  contrary,  a  little  more  indulgent,  because  you  are 
enjoying  a  fuller  flow  of  spirits,  and  things  are  going  smoothly.  Bo 
to-day  what  you  were  yesterday,  and  mean  to  be  to-morrow,  except 
being  a  little  better  every  day.  Where  your  pupils  leave  you,  in  tem- 
per, in  purpose,  in  action,  there  let  them  find  you.  Let  not  the  day's 
disaster,  (as  is  too  frequently  the  case,)  be  traceable  in  the  lowering 
of  the  morning  face. 

And  this  leads  me  to  add, 

5.  A  teacher  should  pay  strict  attention  to  diet,  dress,  exercise,  and 
everything,  that  goes  to  affect  health.  A  teacher  has  no  business  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  keep  late  hours,  frequent  crowded 
parties,  and  run  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  anti-physiological  fashions 
of  the  day.  Besides  the  reasons  which  should  influence  other  men, 
he  is  under  especial  obligation  to  his  pupils  to  abstain  from  these 
practices.  Many  a  schooh-oom  disaster  has  owned  its  origin  to  a 
headache,  or  languor,  or  general  derangement  of  the  physical  system, 
brought  on  by  the  excesses  of  the  preceding  evening.  i\lany  a  boy  has 
been  punished  because  his  master's  head  ached ;  and  his  master's 
head  was  made  to  ache,  by  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite  at  an  even- 
ing supper. 

6.  In  school  let  your  words  be  few,  and  to  the  purpose.  Maintain 
a  quiet,  easy,  composed  manner.  And  if  you  suspect  yourself  to  be 
under  any  excitement,  preserve  unbroken  silence;  at  least  do  not 
attempt  to  make  a  speech,  until  the  fit  has  passed  away.     Some 
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teachers  never  address  the  school  except  under  provocation, — the  very- 
time  when  they  should  not  speak.  It  will  do  no  good ;  perhaps  much 
hurt.  The  scholars  will  regard  it  as  the  ebullition  of  passion,  and 
not  the  utterance  of  calm,  deliberate  counsel. 

Some  teachers  are  talkative,  loud,  noisy,  bustling.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  much  that  is  said  is  not  heard ;  and  still  more,  is  not 
regarded. 

7.  Especially  be  careful  to  avoid  a  scolding,  fretful,  faultfinding 
manner.  It  is  wearing,  disheartening,  soul-wathering,  to  scholars. 
It  destroys  their  respect  for  a  teacher,  and  makes  them  feel  inditfer- 
ent,  whether  they  please  him  or  not.  Nothing  will  bring  down  upon 
a  school  a  blight  and  a  curse  sooner.  I  pray  you,  in  attempting  to 
become  a  good  teacher,  do  not  get  the  reputation  of  a  scold. 

8.  Make  it  a  point  to  speak  of  good  lessons  and  good  conduct, 
rather  than  of  failures  and  transgressions; — to  praise  the  deserving 
more  than  to  censure  the  delinquent.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  two  methods.  They  are  different  in  their  moral  ciiarac- 
ter  and  different  in  the  results  to  which  they  lead.  Speak  well  of 
one  boy's  good  deeds  or  good  lessons,  and  he  will  be  pleased  and 
know  how  to  act  next  time.  Rebuke  another's  remissness,  or  faulty 
recitation ; — and  he  may,  indeed,  be  made  to  understand  his  duty, 
but  ten  to  one  you  have  put  him  all  out  of  the  humor  of  doing  it. 

The  different  efiects  of  these  two  methods  are  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  a  description  of  two  naval  commanders,  given  by  Capt.  Basil 
Hall.  "  Whenever,"  says  he,  "  one  of  these  officers  came  on  ship- 
board, his  constant  habit  was  to  cast  his  eye  about  him,  in  order  to 
discover  what  w^as  wrong,  and  to  detect  the  smallest  thing  that  was 
out  of  place ; — in  a  w^ord,  to  find  as  many  grounds  of  censure  as  pos- 
sible. This  constituted  in  his  opinion  the  best  prevention  against 
neglect,  on  the  part  of  those  under  his  command ;  and  he  acted  in 
this  severe  way  on  principle.  The  attention  of  the  other  officer,  on 
the  contrary,  appeared  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  those  things  which 
he  could  approve.  One  of  these  officers  would  remark  to  the  lieu- 
tenant as  he  walked  along,  '  How  white  and  clean  you  have  got  the 
decks  to-day !  I  think  you  must  have  been  at  them  all  day  to  get 
them  into  such  order.'  The  other  would  say  in  similar  circum- 
stances, but  eager  to  find  fault,  •  I  wdsh;  sir,  you  w^ould  teach  these 
sw^eepers  to  clear  away  that  bundle  of  shakings,'  pointing  to  a 
piece  of  rope  yarn  not  half  an  inch  long,  lying  under  the  gun.  It 
seemed  in  short  as  if  nothing  was  more  vexatious  to  one  of  these 
officers,  than  to  discover  things  so  correct,  as  to  afford  him  no  op- 
portunity for  finding  fault ;  while  to  the  other,  the  necessity  of  cen- 
suring seemed  really  to  be  a  punishment.  Under  the  one,  we  accord- 
ingly all  w^orked  with  diligence  and  cheerfulness,  from  a  conviction 
that  nothing  we  did  in  a  proper  way  would  escape  approval.  But 
our  duty  under  the  other,  being  performed  in  fear,  seldom  went  on 
with  much  spirit.  We  had  no  personal  satisfaction  in  doing  things 
correctly  from  the  certainty  of  getting  no  commendation.  What 
seemed  the  oddest  thing  of  all  was,  these  two  men  were  as  kind- 
hearted  as  could  be;  or  if  there  w^as  any  difference,  the  fault-finder 
was  the  better  natured  in  matters  not  professional ;  the  more  indulg- 
ent of  the  two."' — He  adds,  "  It  requires  but  very  little  experience  of 
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soldiers,  or  sailors,  children,  or  servants,  or  any  other  kind  of  depend- 
ents, to  show  that  this  good  humor  on  our  part  toward  those  whom 
we  wish  to  influence,  is  the  best  possible  coadjutor  of  our  schemes  of 
management,  whatever  these  may  be." 

9.  There  is  much  in  the  principle  so  happily  insisted  on  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  "  Respect  the  feelings  of  your  pupils."  Especially,  be  care- 
ful of  the  feelings  of  new  scholars.  The  bitter  sarcasm  has  a  wither- 
ering,  killing  influence.  It  costs  some  persons  great  eflbrt  to  refrain 
from  it ;  but  this  must  be  done.  Never,  never,  hold  up  your  pupils 
to  ridicule.  Never  reproach  them  for  personal  deformities,  awkward- 
ness, or  family  connection,  or  for  their  stupidity  and  dulness,  calling 
them  monkey,  goat,  goose,  or  blockhead.  If  they  are  dull,  deformed, 
or  awkward,  whose  is  the  fault '?  It  is  not  certain,  that  it  is  theirs ; 
and  to  reproach  them  for  their  misfortunes,  would  be  unjust,  as  well 
as  unkind.  After  having  treated  a  scholar  so,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
convince  him  that  you  are  his  friend.  He  is  sensible  of  his  own  de- 
ficiency ;  and  where  he  looked  for  sympathy  and  kindness,  he  meets 
only  with  ridicule.  He  feels  hurt  and  discouraged.  Such  a  course 
is  sure  to  alienate  scholars,  and  render  them  indifferent  to  all  your 
rules. 

The  best  way,  as  a  general  rule,  is,  to  make  general  remarks  in 
presence  of  the  it-hole  school.  In  this  way  you  may  bestow  commen- 
dation, taking  care  that  it  be  not  fulsome,  while  it  is  direct  and  per- 
sonal. But  censure,  unless  the  general  good  otherwise  requires,  it 
would  be  better  to  administer  in  private.  It  will  unquestionably  be 
received  in  a  kinder  spirit,  and  leave  a  better  and  more  healthful  im- 
pression. It  will  awaken  a  sense  of  gratitude,  that  you  have  spared 
tlieir  feelings ;  and  they  will  on  that  account,  if  nothing  else,  be  the 
more  careful  in  time  to  come. 

10.  If  you  suspect  yourself  of  being  under  excitement,  make  it  a 
rule  to  keep  quiet.  At  such  times,  make  no  speeches,  utter  no  de- 
nunciations or  menaces,  give  out  no  directions,  express  no  opinions 
about  measures  or  actions,  or  scholars.  Most  likely,  if  you  do,  you 
will  repent  of  it.  What  you  may  say,  will  be  regarded  as  the  ebulli- 
tion of  passion,  and  be  soon  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  remembered 
only  for  that,  for  which  you  would  gladly  have  it  forgotten.  Imitate 
the  old  philosopher,  who  used  to  repeat  the  alphabet  before  he  spoke, 
if  he  suspected  himself  of  being  angry.  Put  off  the  subject  until  to- 
morrow. 

1  ] .  Take  care  not  to  speak  too  often,  or  say  too  much  about  faults, 
either  to  the  school  in  general  or  to  individuals.  It  is  better,  after 
considerable  intervals,  to  take  the  offenders  aside,  and  say  to  them 
that  things  are  not  going  quite  so  well  as  you  wish,  and  point  out  to 
them  what  needs  amendment. 

12.  Put  confidence  in  your  pupils:  and  let  them  see  that  you  put 
confidence  in  them.  Depend  upon  it  they  will  make  more  eflbrt  to 
do  well  than  if  they  felt  themselves  continually  suspected,  and  watch- 
ed, and  wholly  unworthy  of  confidence. 

I  once  knew  a  teacher,  and  a  very  good  one,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  to  his  pupils,  that  they  might  deceive  him  if  they  could ;  he 
should  look  out  for  them,  and  if  he  caught  them,  they  must  look  out 
for  consequences.     Teacher  was  ever  on  the  look  out  for  pupils,  and 
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pupils   were   ever  endeavoring  to  over-reach  and  out-wit  teacher. 
The  moral  influence  of  such  a  course  was  exceedingly  bad. 

13.  Induce  children  to  be  open  and  frank.  Never  hold  up  to  ridi- 
cule, or  make  sport  of  their  opinions,  views,  or  confessions ;  espe- 
cially, if  they  have  given  utterance  to  them  at  your  solicitation. 

14.  Have  but  few  rules;  and  these  very  simple  and  plain.  A  long 
List  of  Regulations  posted  up  in  the  schoolroom,  is  rather  a  reflection 
upon  the  character  of  your  school.  It  seems  to  imply  that  you  think 
your  pupils  are  very  ignorant  of  the  rules  and  proprieties  of  life,  or 
that  they  are  very  vicious.  You  would  do  better  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  they  are  neither.     P. — Mass.  Com.  Sch.  Jour. 


LESSON   ON   THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

Teacher.  What  have  you  been  studying  ? 

Scholar.  About  the  atmosphere. 

Teacher.  Of  how  many  ingredients,  or  parts,  is  the  atmosphere 
composed  ? 

Scholar.  Principally  of  two.  There  is  a  very  minute  portion  of  a 
third. 

Teacher.  What  are  they  ;  and  in  what  proportions  do  they  exist  1 

Scholar.  About  tirenty  parts  in  every  hundred  are  oxygen  ;  about 
seventy-nine  parts  are  axote  ornitrogen  ;  and  about  one  part  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Teacher.  Do  these  diflerent  parts  equally  support  life  ? 

Scholar.  No.  The  oxygen  only  supports  life.  The  azote  or  nitro- 
gen neither  sustains  life  nor  injures  it.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  a 
poison  ;  and  were  we  to  breathe  that  alone,  there  is  perhaps  no  poison, 
except  prussic  acid,  which  would  kill  us  quicker. 

Teacher.  Is  the  air,  when  thrown  out  from  our  lungs  in  respiration, 
in  the  same  state  as  when  we  draw  it  into  them  1 

Scholar.  No.  When  the  air  is  thrown  from  the  lungs,  it  has,  in 
different  persons,  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  parts  in  a  hundred  less 
of  oxygen  than  when  inhaled ;  and  it  has  as  much  more  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  or  poisonous  gas,  as  it  has  less  of  oxygen. 

Teacher.  What  then  would  be  the  consequence  of  breathing  the 
same  air  over  and  over  again  t 

Scholar.  Were  we  to  breathe  the  same  air  only  four  or  five  times 
over,  life  would  be  destroyed  just  as  quick  as  though  we  were  immer- 
sed in  water. 

Teacher.  Suppose  the  air  we  breathe  in  the  schoolroom,  instead  of 
passing  off",  mixes  with  air  which  we  have  not  breathed,  and  is  thus, 
in  part  breathed  again  ? 

Scholar.  Then  we  should  approach  death  through  stupidity,  faint- 
ness  and  vertigo,  just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  bad  air  in  the 
room,  and  the  length  of  time  we  breathe  it.  Is  not  this  the  reason 
we  often  feel  so  dull  and  lifeless  over  our  books,  and  so  lively  and 
frolicksome  out  of  doors  at  play  ?  Folks  scold  us,  and  tell  us  we  like 
play  better  than  our  books  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  often  because  they  give 
us,  not  the  breath  of  life,  but  the  breath  of  disease  and  death  in  the 
school -room. 
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Teacher.  How  is  it  known  that  the  air  which  is  invisible,  and  wiiich 
we  cannot  grasp  in  our  hands  to  examine,  is  composed  of  difierent 
parts? 

Scholar.  Chemists  arc  able  to  separate  the  difTerent  parts,  and  put 
one  part  into  one  bottle,  and  another  into  another  bottle,  as  easily  as 
I  can  separate  cents  from  quarters  of  dollars. 

Teacher.  How  is  it  known  that  the  part  called  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
poison  1 

Scholar.  The  experiment  has  often  been  tried  on  animal  life.  There 
is  a  grotto  in  Naples  where  this  gas  issues  from  the  ground,  and  as  it 
is  heavier  than  the  common  air,  it  runs  along  on  the  ground  in  a 
stream,  and  some  cruel  persons,  who  act  as  guides  to  the  travellers 
who  go  there  to  see  the  curiosity,  carry  dogs  with  them,  and  they 
thrust  the  noses  of  the  dogs  down  into  the  gas  ; — the  dogs  are  imme- 
diately seized  with  convulsions,  and  would  die  in  two  niinutes,  if  not 
released.  When  the  dogs  see  their  masters  going  tow^ards  the  grotto 
with  a  stranger,  they  guess  what  is  coming,  and  try  to  scamper  away. 
But  their  masters  drag  them  along  with  a  rope, 'in  order  to  try  the 
inhuman  experiment  upon  them.  And  if  dogs  try  to  run  away  from 
the  grotto,  where  they  are  compelled  to  breathe  poison,  why  should 
not  children  try  to  run  away  from  those  schools  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  breathe  poison  1  If  they  do  not,  they  have  not  so  much  wit 
as  dogs.  A  dog  would  not  go  to  such  a  place  after  the  best  food,  and 
why  should  a  child  go  to  such  a  place  after  the  pleasantest  learning  ? 

Teacher.  You  are  very  right.  A  sufficiency  of  fresh  air  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  life,  but  to  health,  to  vigor  and  cheerfulness  of  mind. 
And  what  I  wish  you  to  understand  further,  is,  how  immense  a  quan- 
tity of  it  has  been  created  for  us  by  the  goodness  of  God.  There  is  an 
ocean  of  it  almost  lifiy  miles  deep  all  around  the  earth  ;  it  is  ten  times 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain,  and  more  than  ten  times 
higher  than  any  eagle  ever  fiew.  No  man  can  go  so  high  towards 
the  sky  as  to  get  above  it,  nor  so  deep  into  the  earth  that  it  will  not 
surround  him.  It  is  not  only  given,  but  delivered  to  us.  It  costs 
nothing  either  for  making  or  for  transportation.  It  cools  us  in  sum- 
mer— it  sustains  our  fires  in  winter.  It  carries  ships  across  the  ocean. 
It  is  called  the  free  air  because  it  is  free,  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  to  everybody:  and  nothing  but  folly  and  unthankfulness 
can  deprive  us  of  so  great  a  blessing.  Please  ask  your  father  if  he 
does  not  think  it  best  to  have  some  ventilator  in  the  school-room. 


DIFFICULTIES   OF   TEACHERS. 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  which  Teachers  have  to  encounter  is  that 
the  persons,  by  whom  their  labors  are  judged  and  on  whom  their  bread  is 
dependent,  are  in  many  cases  utterly  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  on  such 
a  subject.  The  letter  below  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  this  sort  of  annoyance. 
It  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  wealth  who  had  allowed  his  sons  to  grow  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  without  being  able  to  write,  to  spell  more  than  one  word  in 
six,  or  to  do  a  sum  in  long  division,  and  who  then  sent  them  to  an  expensive 
boarding  school,  and  expected  them,  in  tho  course  of  a  year  or   eighteen 
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months  to  be  fitted  for  college.  And  because,  after  they  had  been  at  this 
school  some  months,  they  had  not  accomplished  what  was  expected,  this 
ungracious  letter  was  sent  to  the  gentleman  who  was  principal  of  the  school, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  country.  The  name  and  date 
are  omitted.  In  other  respects,  the  letter  may  speak  for  itself,  only  saying 
that  we  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  and  that  the  penmanship  is  worse  than  the 
spelling. 

Dear  Sir 

I  receved  a  letter  from  mi  Brother  Thomas  sumtime  past  in  which  he 
sase  he  did  not  think  his  or  my  Boys  had  improved  agreable  to  his  expecta- 
tions and  I  have  concluded  that  I  would  move  mine  to  the  Harvurd  Univuri- 
sity  for  it  dus  seme  to  me  that  if  thare  was  nomer  attention  pade  to  them  in 
thare  other  studes  than  apers  to  have  ben  dun  to  thare  writein  and  speling  that 
it  is  hitime,  thay  ware  moved  as  such  I  have  therefore  directed  My  Son  A.  F. 
to  call  on  you  for  them  with  directions  to  put  them  to  the  Harvurd  Univur- 
city  and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  deliver  to  him  ane  mone  you  may 
have  in  your  hands  of  mine  after  satisfing  yourself,  for  what  ever  expence 
you  ma  have  ben  at  for  them  and  much  oblige  yours  Sinserely 

A.B. 

This  letter  reminds  us  of  a  lady  of  wealth  who  went  to  the  School  House 
one  day  to  inquire  what  progress  her  daughter  was  making  in  a  certain 
branch  of  study.  The  Teacher,  more  honest  than  politic,  told  the  mother 
plainly  that  her  daughter  had  no  capacity  for  it.  At  this  the  mother  flew 
into  a  rage  and  said — "  I  told  you  to  spare  no  expense,  but  to  get  her  every 
thing  she  wanted,  books,  globes,  instruments — every  thing,  Do  not  stand  at 
expense — I  want  my  daughter  to  have  a  first  rate  education.  If  she  wants  a 
capacity,  you  must  buy  one." 


POLITENESS. 


True  politeness  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  outward 
manifestation  of  inward  kindness.  This  may  exist  where  but  httle 
polish  is  found  :  but  coming  from  the  heart,  it  reaches  the  heart,  and 
imparts  much  more  pleasure  without  polish,  than  this  does,  without 
that,  for  which  it  is  frequently  but  a  miserable  substitute.  Now  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  PoHshed  manners,  or  that  nameless  grace, 
which  imparts  a  charm  to  social  intercourse,  is  delightful,  indeed,  to 
a  delicate  mind  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  refined  society.  But  it 
is  only  so  when  it  is  the  embellishment  of  genuine  politeness,  proceed- 
ing from  the  honest  endeavor  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing  to  others, 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  their  pleasure,  not  for  the  sake  of  eliciting 
their  admiration.  This  seems  to  me  the  true  distinction.  Genuine 
politeness,  whether  accompanied  by  polish  or  not,  is  the  honest  en- 
deavor of  a  generous  spirit  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others  in 
trifles,  forgetful  oi  selfish  self.  The  base  counterfeit  of  this  pure  gold, 
aims  only  to  exalt  self — to  be  more  striking,  more  agreeable,  more 
admired — and  this  external  polish  is  valued,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
successful  in  passing  itself  off  for  that  which  it  imitates. —  The  School 
Room  Displayed. 
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For  "  The  Common  School  Journal." 
ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

By  the  remarks  on  English  Grammar,  at  the  242nd  page  of  the 
Common  School  Journal,  I  am  gratified  to  find  in  D.  an  advocate  for 
consistency  in  the  use  of  words. 

Though  ditfcrent  methods  of  thinking  may  bring  us  to  different  con- 
clusions on  some  points;  still,  it  may  be  a  mutual  satisfaction  to  com- 
pare our  views,  where  views  are  various. 

Mr.  D.  thinks  the  expressions,  "  great  eflTorts  are  making''' — "  a 
new  continent  is  peo-pleing,''^  which  I  have  marked  as  right,  are  deci- 
dedly wrong.  He  likewise  objects  to  the  form,  "  are  being  made" — 
*'  is  being  peopled."  But,  considers  this  "  an  attempt  to  fill  up  a  gap 
in  the  language." 

I  confess  it  was  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  ventured  to  include 
these  in  my  list  of  right  and  wrong  examjiles.  Yet,  if  the  form  marked 
right  in  this  class,  is  not  absolutely  without  fault,  I  consider  it  deci- 
dedly preferable  to  "  is  being,""  and  "  are  being."  And,  if  room  could 
be  allowed  in  the  Journal,  I  would  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  the 
preference. 

I  think  it  is  not  right  to  say,  "  the  house  is  being  built,"  when  we 
know  that  it  is  far  from  being  built, — that,  it  has  not  arrived  to  a  state 
of  being  built. 

You  may  answer — It  is  not  right  to  say,  "  the  house  is  building,^' 
when  we  know  the  house  is  not  building  any  thing. 

But,  our  words  do  not  say,  the  house  is  building  something,  as  a 
workman  or  builder  ;  neither  can  such  something  be  inferred  ;  since 
a  house,  by  other  agents,  can  be  in  the  state  in  which  the  words 
represent  it.  If  a  house  cannot  build  anything,  it  can  be  in  a  building 
state,  before  it  is  in  a  state  of  being  built. — If  it  cannot  do  the  work 
of  a  builder,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  the  thing  intended  for  a  house  acts 
in  every  act  of  the  builder:  that,  while  the  builder  is  building  a 
house,  the  house  is  also  building,  by  conforming  to  every  operation, 
and  by  manifesting  the  acts  of  building,  by  which  it  rises  and  advan- 
ces through  a  building  state,  to  a  state  of  being  built. 

When  we  say,  "  The  house  is  building,"  or,  "  the  house  is  burn- 
ing," our  words,  in  a  "  regular  and  consistent  arrangement,"  declare 
the  existence  of  the  house  in  a  building,  or  a  burning  state ;  and  not 
in  a  state  of  being  built,  or  being  burned.  The  word  is  declares  the 
existence,  and  building  and  burning  express  the  present  stage  of  the 
event  or  act,  that  makes  the  house  a  buildiiig  or  a  burning  thing. 
Now,  if  our  words  in  this  form,  represent  the  house  in  a  building  state, 
we  have  done  better  thanby  representing  it  in  a  state  of  "being  built" 
before  it  is  J)uilt. 

The  only  fault  in  this  form  of  expression,  (if  fault  it  maybe  called,) 
lies  in  the  application  of  a  word  that  denotes  present  action,  to  the 
recipient  of  the  action,  in  the  same  order  of  words  that  it  is  applied 
to  the  actor.  In  this  I  see  no  inconsistency,  provided  the  subject  or 
thing  can  be  the  present  recipient,  and  can  manifest  the  unfinished 
eflTect  of  the  action  upon  itself. 

If  a  subject  or  thing  is  passive,  or  recipient,  in  a  finished  state,  (as! 
the  house  is  built,)  it  is  equally  so  in  a  progressive  or  unfinished  state' 
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and,  consistency  would  require  that  this  present  unfinished  state  should 
be  represented  by  a  present  tense  word.  And  hence  arise  the  nume- 
rous examples  under  this  form  ;  as,  "  The  stove  is  heating— the  fire  is 
burning — the  bread  is  baking — the  meat  is  boiling— the  M\o.refnji7ig 

ihe  dinner  is  preparing — the  water  is  freezing — the  clothes  are  d?y- 

ins: "  &c.  "  A  grazier  grazes,  feeds,  fattens,  and  sells  cattle ;  his 
cattle  graze,  feed,  fatten  and  sell  well."  "  The  gi-azieris  increasing  in 
wealth  and  his  wealth  is  increasing  his  consequence  in  the  world." 
"  How  does  your  new  wheat  thrash  ?    It  thrashes  and  yields  well." 

withuui  this  privilege  of  applying  a  word  that  denotes  present 
action,  to  a  subject  that  is  receiving  and  manifesting  the  action,  there 
would  be  a  void  in  our  language  to  be  filled  up  with  something  better 
than  "  is  being,  or  are  being." 

Will  it  be  asked,  how  we  shall  determine  whether  the  verb  is  to  be 
taken  in  an  active  or  a  passive  sense  1  I  answer — If  the  subject  can 
be  the  recipient,  and  can  manifest,  or  does  manifest,  the  present  efiect 
of  the  act,  the  verb  must  be  receiv^ed  in  this  passive  sense,  when  no 
other  recipient  object  is  mentioned.  The  propriety  of  this  natural  and 
convenient  phraseology  seems  to  have  become  questionable,  chiefly 
through  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  useless  and  inexplica- 
ble division  of  verbs  into  "  active,  passive,  transitive,  intransitive  and 
neuter." 

When  we  say,  "  John  is  building  a  house,"  our  words  make  John 
a  building  person,  and  the  house  a  building  thing.  When  we  say, 
"  John's  house  is  building,"  our  words  make  the  house  a  building  thing, 
in  the  same  recipient  sense  as  before.  For,  a  house  can  be  a  building 
thing — in  a  building  state ;  and  here  no  other  recipient,  object  is 
mentioned.  When  we  say,  "  John  is  building,"  we  make  John  a 
building  person.  But,  as  he  cannot  be  a  building  object  or  thing  in  a 
recipient  sense,  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  is  building  something. 
When  we  say,  "  John  is  burning — he  is  returning,"  we  make  him  a 
burning,  or  a  returning  person.  Now,  as  he  can  be  such  in  a  recipi- 
ent sense,  the  words  must  be  taken  for  what  they  express ;  that  he  is 
suffering  the  act  of  burning,  or  he  is  returning  in  his  own  proper 
person — that,  he  is  not  burning  any  thing,  nor  returning  a  borrowed 
article  ;  for,  no  such  recipient  objects  are  mentioned. 

By  this  course  of  reasoning,  I  satisfy  myself  that  there  is  consist- 
ency in  saying,  "  the  house  is  building," — "  a  new  continent  is  people- 
ing."  On  reflection,  however,  I  would  condemn  the  example,  "  great 
efibrts  are  making."  For  this  reason — We  cannot  truly  tell  whether 
efforts  will  be  great  or  small,  until  they  make  their  appearance.  And 
besides,  when  men  make  or  use  efforts,  the  efforts  are  7nade — they 
are  no  longer  in  a  forming  or  a  making  state ;  but,  they  actually  exist 
in  a  state  of  being  made  ;  and  consistency  requires  the  past  tense 
forrn.  If  then,  the  eflbrts  are  great,  I  would  say,  "  great  efforts  are 
made ;"  if  they  are  not  great,  say,  "  efforts  are  made." 

We  may  here  observe  that  ejforts  can  do  much.  They  can  make 
a  diflerent  appearance  in  things.  Great  efforts  can  make  or  effect 
what  could  not  be  made  or  eflected  without  them. 

"  A  new  continent"  may  not  be  able  to  "  people  any  thing,"  for 
want  of  the  means,  or  people,  with  which  to  do  tlie  peopleing.  But, 
if  we  give  credit  to  fact  under  the  garb  of  rhetoric,  an  old  or  peopled 
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continent  can  people  a  new  one.  "  The  old  continent  is  peopleivg 
the  new."  Tiiis  is  using  the  verb  people'mg  in  relation  to  subject  and 
object.  Consc(iuently,  the  event  of  peopleing  belongs  to  both,  and 
makes  both  continents  peopleing  things  ;  the  old  as  active,  the  new  as 
passive,  or  recipient.  The  pcoplchig  that  is  taking  place  on  the  new 
continent,  shows  the  relation  between  the  new  continent  and  the  old. 
Now,  if  any  time  is  required  from  the  commencement  of  the  people- 
ing,  to  put  a  continent  into  a  peopled  state,  then,  while  the  peopleing 
is  taking  place,  or  progressing  in  the  new  continent,  we  can  say,  I 
think,  consistently,  that,  "  The  new  continent  is  peopleing  witn  emi- 
grants from  the  old."  This  is  applying  the  verb  peopleing  to  one 
object  only,  which  is  the  subject,  and  making  the  "  new  continent"  a 
peopleing  thing,  in  the  same  recipient  sense  as  before.  Why  1  Be- 
cause the  new  continent  can  be  the  recipient,  and  can  manifest  the 
act  of  peopleing  upon  itself;  and  as  no  other  recipient  object  is  men- 
tioned, we  can  go  no  farther  for  the  sense  than  what  the  words 
express. 

"  When  John  is  carrying  water,"  John  is  a  carrying  person,  and 
the  water  the  carried  thing  ;  not  the  carrying  thing.  Wliy  1  Because, 
as  soon  as  the  water,  or  anything,  receives  the  act  or  eftect  of  carry- 
ing, it  becomes  a  carried  thing.  Hence,  it  is  not  right  to  say,  "  water 
is  carrying  by  John"  ;  but  "  water  is  carried  by  John."  I  have  seen 
this  word  also  abused  by  '  being'' — thus, "  while  he  was  being  carried." 
Now,  as  no  continuance  of  the  carrying  is  required  to  place  a  person 
in  a  carried  state,  the  word  being  is  redundant. 

Here  I  would  beg  leave  to  "  crack  the  nut'"  that  was  given  out, 
(probably  in  the  U.  S.  Gazette)  some  months  past,  for  those  who 
believe  a  house  may  be  building,  without  being  a  mason  or  a  brick- 
layer. The  slip  of  newspaper  that  was  handed  me,  contains  an 
extract  from  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  in  a  trial  for  murder  com- 
mitted by  two  men  on  a  third,  named  Casey.  The  witness  says, 
"  Casey  while  being  beaten,  cried  out,  oh  !  oh  !  dreadfully."  In  some 
remarks  accompanying  this  extract,  the  writer  or  publisher  says,  "  In 
a  melee  like  that  in  which  the  big  man  and  the  little  man  and  Casey 
were  engaged,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  know  who  was 
active  and  who  passive.  The  witness  deposes  that  Casey  cried  out 
while  being  beaten.  This  is  pretty  strong  testimony  that  he  was 
•wickedly  killed.  But,  had  the  witness  testified  that  he  cried  out  while 
he  was  beating,  the  inference  would  prove  that  he  was  doing  all  the 
mischief  he  could,  and  that  the  big  man  and  little  man  killed  him  in 
self-defence." 

Now,  as  no  continuance  of  beating  is  required  to  make  the  recipient 
a  beaten  person  ;  and,  as  Casey  was  a  beaten  person,  or  w'as  beaten 
at  the  moment  he  received  the  first  blow ;  consequently,  if  he  cried 
at  any  time  from  that  moment  till  he  received  the  last,  he  must  have 
cried  while  beaten,  or  while  he  was  beaten.  Then,  throw  out  the 
"  being^^  as  an  absurd  redundancy,  and  the  nut  is  cracked. 

The  writer  or  publisher  of  the  extract  says,  we  "  will  find  a  nut  to 
crachy  Now,  I  would  not  inquire  whether  the  nut  is  to  crack  itself 
or  something  else,  or  to  be  cracked,  no  more  than  I  would  inquire, 
when  one  has  a  house  to  build,  and  the  house  is  building,  who  or 
what  does  the  work  or  building. 
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]Mr.  D.  requests  us  to  analyze  the  expression  "  as  it  iDere." 
As  I  never  use  this  expression,  perhaps  1  may  not  understand  it  as 
well  as  those  who  do  use  it.  When  we  meet  with  it  in  parsing,  I 
direct  my  pupils  to  resolve  it  into  "  as  it  might  be,"  or  "  as  I  might 
say";  and,  I  think  we  then  have  what  the  writer  or  speaker  intends. 
As  it  stands,  it  has  not  only  a  discordant  inflection  of  the  verb,  but  the 
expression  is  of  a  "positive  form  ;  and,  it  is  evidently  of  no  use  when 
the  declaration  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  intended  as  a  fact  either 
in  a  figurative  or  a  literal  sense. 

When  this  expression,  or  a  substitute  is  necessary  to  qualify  a 
declaration,  it  should  have  a  contingent  form,  as,  may  or  might.  Some 
supply  it  by,  "  seemingly — in  a  manner — I  might  say."  When  I  find 
a  substitute  necessary,  (which  is  very  seldom)  I  say,  "  as  it  might 
be,"  meaning  "  as  the  tiling  might  be  represented."  J.  J. 


THE    TRULY    GREAT. 


Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul,  that  is,  in  the 
force  of  thought,  moral  principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be  found  in 
the  humblest  condition  of  life.  A  man  brought  up  to  an  obscure 
trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  may,  in  his 
narrow  sphere,  perceive  more  clearly,  discriminate  more  keenly, 
weigh  evidence  more  wisely,  seize  on  the  right  means  more  deci- 
sively, and  have  more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  than  anothf" 
who  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  laborious  study ; 
and  he  has  more  of  intellectual  greatness.  Many  a  man  who  has 
gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home,  understands  human  nature  better, 
detects  motives  and  weighs  character  more  sagaciously,  than  another, 
who  has  travelled  over  the  known  world,  and  made  a  name  by  his 
reports  of  different  countries.  It  is  force  of  thought  which  measures 
intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of  principle  which  measures  moral 
greatness,  that  highest  of  human  endowments,  that  brightest  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divinity.  The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  Right 
with  invincible  resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from 
within  and  without,  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is 
calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless  under  menace  and  frowns,  whose 
reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering. —  W.  E. 
Channing. 


PRONOUNCEATION. 

A  gentleman  once  upon  a  time  presented  himself  before  a  School 
Committee  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher  of  a  District  School.  The 
committee  asked  him  a  few  simple  questions  in  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, &c.  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  qualifications,  to  none  of  which 
he  could  give  any  satisfactory  reply.  At  length,  becoming  impatient 
at  this  sort  of  procedure,  and  drawing  himself  to  the  full  height  of 
offended  dignity,  he  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much 
of  grammar  larnin,  or  any  of  them  sort  of  things,  but  there  is  one  thing 
in  which  I  don't  turn  my  back  to  no  man,  and  that  is  pronounceatioij^ 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 
Dr.  Howe's  Report. 

We  present  our  readers  this  month  with  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
this  interesting  being  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1842.  She  was  then  13 
years  old,  and  had  been  5  years  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe  in  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Boston.  By  keeping  these  facts  in  view,  our  readers 
will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  results  which  are  here  developed. 

In  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  progress  of  our  interesting  pupil, 
during  the  past  year,  I  shall  rather  aim  to  give  information  to  the 
general  readers  of  our  annual  report,  and  to  those  numerous  persons 
who  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  experiment  of  her  educa- 
tion, than  to  detail  any  new  facts. 

Her  health  has  been  excellent  during  the  year,  uninterrupted  indeed 
by  a  single  day's  illness.  Several  medical  gentlemen  have  expressed 
their  fears  that  the  continual  mental  excitement  which  she  manifests, 
and  the  restless  activity  of  her  mind,  must  aflcct  her  health,  and  per- 
haps endanger  the  soundness  of  her  mental  faculties ;  but  any  such 
tendency  has  been  eflectually  counteracted  by  causing  her  to  practise 
callisthenic  exercises,  and  to  take  long  walks  daily  in  the  open  air, 
which  on  some  days  extend  to  six  miles.  Besides,  she  has  a  safe- 
guard in  the  nature  of  her  emotions,  which  are  always  joyful,  always 
pleasant  and  hopeful;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  glad  flow  of 
spirits  which  she  constantly  enjoys,  contributes  not  only  to  her  phy- 
sical health,  but  to  the  development  of  her  mind.  There  is  a  great 
difference  produced,  even  physically,  by  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
different  emotions.  Let  two  children  of  quick  parts  be  put  to  study, 
— the  one  stimulated  by  emulation,  by  pride,  and  by  envy,  and  the 
other  by  love  of  his  parents,  by  regard  for  his  teacher,  and  above  all, 
by  the  natural  relish  for  new  truth,  and  the  delight  which  results 
from  a  pleasant  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  the  difference, 
even  in  the  physical  effects,  will,  after  a  time,  be  perceptible.  Ambi- 
tion, envy,  and  pride,  while  they  may  stimulate  to  powerful  mental 
eflTorts,  are  accompanied  with  little  pleasure,  and  that  not  a  healthful 
one;  they  leave  behind  lassitude  and  dissatisfaction  ;  the  child  craves 
something  more,  he  knows  not  what;  but  joy,  that  oxygen  of  the 
moral  atmosphere,  is  generated  only  by  the  action  of  the  generous 
and  noble  sentiments. 

Laura  generally  appears,  by  the  quickness  of  her  motions  and  the 
eagerness  of  her  gestures,  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  which  in  another 
would  be  called  unnatural  excitement.  Her  spirit,  apparently  impa- 
tient of  its  narrow  bounds,  is  as  it  were  continually  pressing  against 
the  bars  of  its  cage,  and  struggling,  if  not  to  escape,  at  least  to  obtain 
more  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  outer  world.  The  signs  by 
which  she  expresses  her  ideas  are  slow  and  tedious;  her  thoughts 
outstrip  their  tardy  vehicle,  and  fly  forward  to  the  goal ;  she  evidently 
feels  desirous  of  talking  faster  than  she  can;  and  she  loves  best  to 
converse  with  those  who  can  interpret  the  motions  of  her  fingers, 
when  they  are  so  rapid  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  a  common  eye.  But 
with  all  this  activity  of  the  mental  machinery,  there  is  none  of  the 
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wear  and  tear  produced  by  the  grit  of  discontent ;  everything  is  made 
smooth  by  ihe  oil  of  gladness.  She  rises  uncalled  at  an  early  hour; 
she  begins  the  day  as  merrily  as  the  lark  ;  she  is  laughing  as  she 
attires  herself  and  braids  her  hair,  and  comes  dancing  out  of  her  cham- 
ber as  though  every  morn  were  that  of  a  gala  day;  a  smile  and  a 
sign  of  recognition  greet  every  one  she  meets;  kisses  and  caresses 
are  bestowed  upon  her  friends  and  her  teachers;  she  goes  to  her  les- 
son, but  knows  not  the  word  task ;  she  gaily  assists  others  in  what 
they  call  housework,  but  which  she  deems  play;  she  is  delighted  with 
society,  and  clings  to  others  as  though  she  would  grow  to  them  ;  yet 
she  is'happy  when  sitting  alone,  and  smiles  and  laughs  as  the  varying 
current  of  pleasant  thoughts  passes  through  her  mind  ;  and  when  she 
walks  out  into  the  field,  she  greets  her  mother  nature,  whose  smile 
she  cannot  see,  whose  music  she  cannot  hear,  with  a  joyful  heart  and 
a  glad  countenance ;  in  a  word,  her  whole  life  is  like  a  hymn  of 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  to  the  child  with  all  his  senses,  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  language,  which  has  already  been  perfected  by  the  labor 
of  many  successive  generations,  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  task,  and 
accomplished  without  any  teacher;  that  for  the  deaf-mute  the  diffi- 
culty is  increased  a  thousand  fold  ;  that  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
it  is  immeasurably  greater  still ;  and  that  for  poor  Laura  Bridgman  it 
is  even  more  increased  by  the  fact  that  she  has  not  that  acuteness  of 
smell  and  taste,  which  usually  aid  those  in  her  situation,  and  that  she 
relies  upon  touch  alone.  Nevertheless,  she  goes  on,  joyously  using 
her  single  small  talent,  patiently  piling  up  her  little  heap  of  knowledge, 
and  rejoicing  as  much  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  pyramid. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what  was  said 
in  a  former  report  about  Laura's  making  a  peculiar  sound,  whenever 
she  meets  any  person,  which  she  calls  that  person's  noise ;  and  about 
which  many  inquiries  have  been  made;  especially  as  an  important 
physiological  inl'erence  may  be  drawn  from  it.  When  she  meets  me, 
one  of  the  pupils,  or  any  intimate  friend,  she  instantly  makes  a  noise 
with  the  vocal  organs ; — for  one  a  chuckle,  for  another  a  cluck,  for  a 
third  a  nasal  sound,  for  a  fourth  a  guttural,  &c.  These  are  to  her 
evidently  signs,  or  names  affixed  to  each  person.  These  are  known 
by  those  very  intimate  with  her;  when  they  speak  to  her  of  such  and 
such  an  one,  she  makes  his  "  noise ;"  and  these  noises  or  names  have 
become  so  intimately  associated  with  the  persons,  that  sometimes, 
when  she  is  sitting  by  herself,  and  the  thought  of  a  friend  comes  up 
in  her  mind,  she  utters  his  "■noise,'"'  as  she  calls  it,  that  is,  what  is  to 
her  his  name.  Now,  as  she  cannot  hear  a  sound,  as  she  never  at- 
tempts, like  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  to  attract  the  attention  of  others 
by  making  a  noise,  it  follows  that,  impelled  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  attach  signs  to  every  thought,  she  selects  the 
natural  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  it,  and  exercises  the  vocal  organs, 
but  without  any  definite  view  of  producing  an  efTect.  This  would 
seem  to  prove,  if  indeed  any  proof  be  wanting,  that  men  did  not  select 
vocal  sounds  for  a  colloquial  medium,  from  among  other  possible 
media,  but  that  it  is  the  natural  one. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  she  laughs  aloud,  and 
more  naturally  than  most  deaf  persons,  and  that  she  is  almost  con- 
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stantly  doing  so.  This  is  not  checked  at  all,  although  it  is  not  always 
an  agreeable  sound,  because  there  is  some  danger  that  her  pulmonary 
organs  may  suflTcr  for  want  of  that  natural  and  healthy  exercise  which 
other  persons  have  from  speaking  aloud.*  In  romping  and  frolicking 
she  becomes  quite  noisy,  and  thus  obtains  some  exercise  for  her  lungs. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  year  to  improving  her  in 
the  use  of  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increasing  her  stock  of 
knowledge.  A  useful  exercise  for  this  purpose  has  been  to  tell  her 
some  story,  and  to  require  her  to  repeat  it  in  her  own  language,  after 
she  has  forgotten  the  precise  words  in  which  it  was  related  to  her. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  her  one  day  : 

John    and    the    Plums. 

1.  An  old  man  had  a  plum  tree,  and  when  the  plums  were  ripe,  he 
said  to  his  boy  John, 

2.  I  want  you  to  pick  the  plums  off  my  tree,  for  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  I  cannot  get  up  into  my  tree  to  pick  them. 

3.  Then  John  said,  Yes,  sir !  I  will  get  up  into  the  tree  and  pick 
them  for  you. 

4.  So  the  boy  got  up,  and  the  old  man  gave  him  a  pail  to  put  the 
plums  in,  and  he  hung  it  up  in  the  tree  near  him. 

5.  And  then  he  put  the  plums  into  the  pail,  one  by  one,  till  the  pail 
was  full. 

6.  When  the  boy  saw  that  the  pail  was  full,  he  said  to  the  old  man, 
Let  me  give  you  the  pail,  for  it  is  full. 

7.  Then  the  man  held  up  his  hand  and  took  the  pail  of  plums,  and 
put  them  in  his  cart. 

8.  For,  said  he,  I  am  to  take  them  in  town  in  my  cart  to  sell  them, 
—and  he  gave  the  pail  back  to  the  boy  to  fill  with  more  plums. 

9.  At  last  the  boy  said,  I  am  tired  and  hot ;  will  you  give  me  a 
plum  to  eat  ? 

10.  Yes,  said  the  old  man,  for  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  liave  work- 
ed well ;  so  I  will  give  you  ten  plums,  for  you  have  earned  them. 

11.  The  boy  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  and  said,  I  do  not  want 
to  eat  them  all  now.     I  will  eat  five  and  take  five  home  to  my  sister. 

12.  You  may  get  down  now,  said  the  old  man,  for  it  will  soon  be 
dark,  and  then  you  will  lose  your  way  home. 

13.  So  the  boy  got  down  and  ran  home,  and  felt  glad  that  he  had 
been  kind  to  the  old  man. 

14.  And  when  he  got  home  he  was  glad  he  had  been  kind  to  his 
sister  and  kept  half  his  plums  for  her. 

The  next  day  she  was  requested  to  recall  it  to  memory,  and  to 
write  it  down  in  her  journal,  and  she  did  so  in  the  following  words  : 

"  An  old  man  had  a  large  plum  tree, — he  had  a  little  boy  John ; 
the  man  asked  John  to  please  to  go  up  on  the  tree  to  pick  many  plums, 
because  he  was  very  old  and  lame.  The  man  gave  John  a  pail  for 
plums.     John  put  them  in  till  it  was  very  full ;  he  said  to  the  man, 

*  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  statistics  of  mortality  among  deaf-mutes,  but  I  should 
infer,  a  priori,  that  they  would  be  more  subject  to  pulmonary  diseases  than  speaking 
persons. 
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it  is  very  full  of  plums.  He  took  the  pail  up  in  his  cart  to  sell  them. 
John  was  tired  and  hot ;  he  asked  the  man  if  he  might  take  one  plum. 
The  man  said  he  might  take  ten  plums,  because  he  was  a  very  good 
boy  to  earn  them  hard.  The  man  told  him  to  hurry  home.  He  ate 
five  plums  ;  he  gave  his  sister  five  plums  ;  he  felt  very  happy  because 
he  helped  the  old  man  much,  and  made  his  sister  happy.  John  was 
kind  to  help  the  old  man ;  he  was  very  generous  to  give  his  sister 
part  of  his  plums.  The  old  man  loved  John  very  much.  If  John  did 
not  hurry  home  he  would  have  lost  the  way.  John  liked  to  help  the 
old  man  well." 

It  will  be  seen  that  she  made  some  moral  reflections  of  her  own 
which  were  not  expressed  in  the  original  story.  It  is  desirable  that 
every  new  word  or  fact  which  she  learns  should  be  communicated  by 
her  teachers,  or  that  she  should  form  a  correct  notion  about  it ;  but 
this,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  impossible,  without  depriving  her  of  that 
intercourse  with  others  which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  her 
social  nature.  The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  Miss  Swift, 
her  teacher,  is  interesting. 

Feb.  27.  When  I  went  to  Lam'a  after  recess,  she  said,  "  I  was  very 
much  frightened."  Why?  "/  thought  I  felt  some  one  male  a  great 
noise,  and  I  trembled,  and  mij  heart  ached  very  quicks  She  asked 
me  if  1  knew  any  craxzy  persons,  then  altered  it  to  craxy,  then  to  crazy. 
I  asked  her  who  gave  her  the  new  word  crazy.  She  said,  "  Lorena 
told  me  about  crazy  persons,  and  said  she  icas  [once]  crazy.  What 
is  crazy  V  I  told  her  that  crazy  persons  could  not  think  what  they 
were  doing,  and  attempted  to  change  the  subject ;  but  she  immedi- 
ately returned  to  it  and  repeated  the  question,  "  Have  you  seen  craxy 
■people  r'  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  I  answered  it.  I  told  her  I 
saw  a  crazy  woman  walking  about ;  she  said,  "  IVhy  did  she  walk  ? 
how  could  she  think  to  icalk  /"  [She  detected  here  the  imperfection  of 
her  teacher's  definition.]  I  told  her  they  were  sometimes  sick,  and 
became  crazy;  she  said,  "  Who  ivill  take  care  of  me  if  I  am  craxy  V^ 
I  laughed  at  her  and  told  her  she  would  not  be  crazy.  She  replied, 
"  I  said  IF."*  I  told  her  I  would  take  care  of  her  if  she  would  be  kind 
and  gentle  to  me  ;  she  then  asked,  "  Can  I  talk  with  7ny  fingers  ?  did 
you  ever  see  a  dizzy  lady  ?  how  do  ijou  dizzy  V  Laura  said  she  dream- 
ed last  night  about  her  mother,  and  the  baby,  and  talked  with  her 
fingers,  as  in  the  day  time  ;  I  questioned  her  particularly  on  what  she 
dreamed,  but  could  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father  and  her  mother,  of  her  own  accord; 
tliat  to  her  mother  was  as  follows : 

♦<  My  dear,  my  Mother, 

I  want  to  see  you  very  much  I  send  much  love  to  you  I  send  ten 
kisses  to  my  sister  Mary.  My  one  pair  of  stockings  are  done.  Can 
Mary  walk  with  her  feet  ?  Do  stockings  fit  her  I  I  want  you  to 
write  a  letter  to  me  some  time.  Miss  Swift  teaches  me.  I  want  you 
to  come  to  South  Boston  with  my  sister  to  stay  few  days  and  see  me 
exercise  the  callisthenics.     Oliver  can  talk  with  his  fingers  very  faster 

*  T>et  any  one  who  lias  questioned  tlie  possibility  of  her  forming  a  correct  conception  of 
this  diliicull  word  if,  looii  at  this  forai  of  expression,  and  find  therein  an  answer. 
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about  words.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  you  again.  Miss  J.  and  Dr. 
send  love  to  you.  Miss  Davis  is  married,  Mrs.  Davis.  She  has  gone 
to  live  with  her  husband  in  Dudley.  Is  Mary  well  1  Is  my  aunt  well? 
I  send  love  to  her.  I  will  write  letter  to  you  soon  some  time.  Why 
did  you  not  write  letter  to  me?  I  go  to  meeting  every  Sunday.  I 
am  gentle  in  church  with  Miss  Rogers.     I  am  happy  there. 

Good  bye  Laura  Bridgman." 

She  has  commenced  the  study  of  geography,  during  the  past  year, 
and  made  fair  progress.  Having  first  acquired  an  idea  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  taken  some  preliminary  lessons  by  bounding  her 
schoolroom,  the  chambers,  entries,  &:c.,  and  then  going  out  into  the 
premises,  bounding  the  house  and  yard,  she  was  put  to  a  map.  But 
it  will  be  more  interesting  to  give  some  extracts  from  her  teacher's 
journal,  showing  how  she  passes  her  time  of  study,  though  no  words 
can  describe  adequately  the  eagerness  of  her  manner,  and  the  plea- 
surable expression  of  her  countenance  when  she  gets  a  new  idea,  and 
turns  to  hug  her  teacher,  in  her  glee. 

Feb.  2d.  She  asked  me  if  she  was  good  yesterday :  I  told  her  yes, 
she  had  been  good  all  the  week  ;  she  said,  *'  Did  I  do  any  little  thing 
urong  ?"  Continued  the  conversation  on  trades,  and  taught  her  the 
word  furniture.  When  I  was  telling  her  what  work  milliners  did, 
she  said,  "  Do  jnilliners  make  stockings, — milliners  make  stockings  that 
have  Jlowers  on  them  V  At  the  geography  hour,  she  asked  me  to 
teach  her  "  above," — meaning  the  chambers ;  she  bounded,  to-day,  all 
the  rooms  on  the  second  story,  and  remembered  all  of  yesterday's 
lesson,  without  going  to  the  rooms. 

In  writing,  gave  her  a  lesson  on  the  board  ;  she  does  not  succeed 
so  well  on  that  as  Oliver.  At  twelve  began  to  tell  her  about  seeds, 
and  told  her  I  would  talk  to  her  about  what  her  father  did,  (he  is  a 
farmer.)  She  said,  "  How  do  you  know  tvhat  my  father  does  ?  does 
your  father  do  so  T'  No !  my  father  is  doctor.  '*  Why  is  not  my 
father  doctor? — he  gave  me  medicine  once ;  was  he  a  doctor?^'  Did 
not  succeed  to-day  in  getting  her  much  interested  in  seeds.  P.  M. — 
She  worked  very  hidustriously. 

Feb.  3d,  Gave  Laura  examples  in  numeration,  in  hundreds  and 
thousands,  which  she  performed  very  well,  and  numerated  correctly 
until  she  had  the  number  8,500,  which  she  wrote  80  50 ;  she  hesi- 
tated, and  said,  "  I  think  it  is  wrong,"  and  enumerated ;  but  it  took 
her  a  long  time  to  find  how  to  alter  it, — when  she  at  length  succeed- 
ed, she  said,  "  I  was  very  sad  not  to  know."  Laura  asked  what  cups 
and  plates  and  saucers  were ;  taught  her  the  word  crockery. — "  What 
are  rings  V  taught  her  jewelry. — "  What  are  knives  and  forks  V  &lc. 
Next  she  got  her  work  box,  for  me  to  tell  of  what  it  was  made ;  told 
her  about  the  pearl  with  which  it  is  inlaid,  and  the  name  of  the  wood, 
— rose.  She  asked  of  what  the  doors  were  made  ;  told  her  pine ;  she 
asked,  "  Why  arc  jrine  apples — pine  /"'  She  wanted  to  know  who 
made  the  brass  hinges.  She  talked  about  her  locket,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  color  it  was  under  the  glass ;  told  her  it  was  black, — 
"  How  can  folks  see  through,  black  ?"  In  geography,  she  bounds  any  of 
the  rooms  now,  after  a  moment's  thought,  and  seems  to  understand  all 
about  it ;  she  bounded  the  house,  with  a  little  help  ;  talked  with  her 
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about  the  Point — but  she  did  not  quite  understand  it.  In  writing,  she 
does  very  well  when  practising  her  letters,  but  when  she  has  her 
journal,  she  is  very  careless ;  she  wrote  to-day  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent trades.  In  the  afternoon  she  went  to  the  schoolroom  an  hour, 
while  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  there ;  she  amused  herself  by 
asking  what  the  denominations  were  after  millions ;  at  last  she  set 
down  a  row  of  tjqoes  the  whole  length  of  her  board,  and,  enumeratino- 
it,  found  it  was  eighty  quintillions.  She  asked,  "  What  people  live 
eighty  (juintillions  of  miles  off?"  and  said,  "  Ithiiik  it  icould  take  ladies 
a  year  to  go  so  very  far.'''' 

Feb.  17.  Laura  succeeded  in  doing  five  or  six  questions  this  morn- 
ing. One  was  to  find  the  age  of  a  man,  in  which  I  gave  her  the  time 
he  had  lived  in  several  places.  She  said,  "  He  lived  in  many  places. 
I  am  not  sure,  ivhy — why .?"  She  asked  a  great  many  questions  about 
the  party  to  which  I  went  last  evening,  as  how  the  ladies  knew  when 
to  come,  (fee. ;  taught  her  the  word  invitation.  She  asked,  "  Why 
did  I  not  go  1"  told  her  she  was  a  little  girl, — she  said,  "  Doctor  says 
I  am  tall ;"  but  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  it  when  I  told  her  that 
the  other  blind  girls  did  not  go.  She  talked  of  her  walk  yesterday ; 
she  was  much  amused  by  walking  on  the  snow  that  was  crusted  over, 
but  not  quite  enough  to  bear ;  when  she  broke  through,  she  would 
scream  with  delight,  and  pull  me  after  her.  She  was  quite  puzzled 
to  find  the  reason,  and  I  told  her,  if  she  would  remember  to  ask  me, 
I  would  tell  her  this  morning. 

Feb.  18.  Found,  to  my  surprise,  that  Laura  could  bound  all  the 
towns  I  had  taught  her,  without  the  map, — Roxbury,  Brookline,  Brigh- 
ton, Watertown,  and  West  Cambridge.  I  taught  her,  to-day,  about 
Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Medford,  and  Maiden.  She  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  takes  more  interest  in  this  than  in  any  other  study. 
At  twelve,  took  Laura  to  the  stable,  to  show  her  oats  and  a  half-peck 
measure  ;  then  to  the  store-room,  to  teach  her  wine  measure ;  found 
a  gallon  measure,  and  also  a  hogshead,  tierce,  and  barrel.  She  rea- 
dily learned  their  names,  and  how  many  gallons  they  would  hold,  and 
then,  as  usual,  she  wanted  to  go  round  to  examine  other  things :  let 
her  see  the  coflee  in  a  bag ;  sugar,  salt,  &c.  in  barrels ;  ginger,  pep- 
per, &c.  in  boxes  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  lbs. ;  then  starch  in  papers, 
and  lastly  she  examined  the  tea-chest,  box,  lead,  &c.  I  intended  to 
have  taken  a  part  of  this  lesson  on  another  day,  but  she  was  so  much 
interested  that  I  could  not  avoid  her  questions :  deferred  the  review 
until  another  day. 

Here  follow  some  other  extracts,  taken  from  diflTerent  parts  of  the 
journal : 

Wednesday.  Laura  practised  some  time  in  arithmetic,  but  did  not 
succeed  quite  as  well  as  yesterday.  She  was  much  interested  in  an 
Algebra  type,  and  was  very  anxious  to  be  able  to  use  it ;  told  her  I 
would  teach  her,  when  she  was  sixteen,  all  about  it ;  "  And  can  you 
kiss  me  then]"  She  said,  "Can  you  kiss  sixteen  young  ladies?" 
meaning  young  ladies  of  sixteen.  She  talked  about  it  some  time,  and 
expressed  much  fear  that  she  would  have  to  give  up  kissing  and 
being  kissed  M^hen  she  was  older. 

Thursday.  Commenced  by  telling  her  where  Boston  and  Charles 
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River  were,  and  then  attempted  to  give  her  the  idea,  that  the  map 
was  small,  and  we  could  not  have  room  to  put  on  it  all  that  was  on 
the  otiier  map;  and  then  of  the  number  of  miles  irom  Boston  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  moving  her  finger  from  one  to  the  other. 
When  I  had  told  her  the  distance,  she  said,  "  1  think  Miss  W.  lives 
tliere," — and  she  was  delighted  that  she  had  got  so  far  from  home. 

At  eleven,  gave  her  for  a  writing  lesson  the  story  I  read  to  her 
Friday  noon.  She  said,  at  first,  she  could  not  remember  it,  because 
it  was  long  ago  that  I  read  it;  but  she  did  very  well.  After  writing 
it  she  said,  "  Is  this  truth  ?"  told  her  I  thought  it  was  not.  "  Is  it 
lie?"  tried  to  make  her  understand  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  write  it, 
but  I  doubt  if  1  succeeded  entirely.  When  writing  she  spelled  the 
word  bureau  wrong,  and  when  I  asked  her  why,  she  said,  "  I  was 
very  unre?fiembered ;"  she  knows  the  word  forgetful,  but  wished  to 
tiy  to  make  one,  and  after  she  had  done  so  she  turned  to  me  for  ap- 
probation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  was  very  difficult  in  the  beginning  to 
make  her  understand  figures  of  speech,  fables,  or  suppositious  cases 
of  any  kind,  and  this  difficulty  is  not  yet  entirely  overcome.  If  any 
sum  in  arithmetic  is  given  to  her,  the  first  impression  is,  that  what  is 
supposed  did  actually  happen.  For  instance,  a  few  mornings  ago, 
when  her  teacher  took  an  arithmetic  to  read  a  sum,  she  asked,  "  How 
did  the  7nan  who  wrote  that  hook  know  I  ivas  here  ?"  The  sum  given 
her  was  this :  If  you  can  buy  a  barrel  of  cider  for  four  dollars,  how 
much  can  you  buy  for  one  dollar  1  upon  which  her  first  comment 
was,  "  I  cannot  give  much  for  cider,  because  it  is  very  sour." 


Questions  you  should  never  be  ashamed  to  ask,  so  long  as  you 
are  ignorant.  Ignorance  is  a  shameful  infirmity;  and  when  justified, 
is  the  chiefest  of  follies. 


He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  once,  may  breathe 
out  his  life  in  idle  wishes,  and  regret,  in  the  last  iiour,  his  useless 
intentions,  and  barren  zeal. 


TO   TEACHERS. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  an  examination  of  applicants  for  the  situa- 
tion of  Principal  Teacher  of  the  Zane  St.  Grammar  School  for  Boys,  now 
vacant,  will  be  held  at  the  Zane  St.  School  House,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  9th  November,  proximo,  at  Qo'clock,  a.m.  Appli- 
cation in  writing  may  be  addressed  to  Edward  C.  Biddle,  No.  6,  South  Fifth 
St.,  Philadelphia.     Salary  $900  per  annum. 
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Edward  C.  Biddle,  No.  6  So-jth  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  Hickok  S^  Cnntine,  Har- 
risburg-,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
Editor.   Price  One  Dollar  per  annum. 
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ON   USE    AS   THE   LAW  OF    LANGUAGE. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  regard  the  Rules  of  Grammar  laid  down  by 
Grammarians  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  correctness  in  written  and  spoken 
Lano-uage,  Not  a  few  persons  reason  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  as  though 
grammarians  were  a  distinct  species  who  existed  prior  to  the  present  race  of 
men,  and  who  prepared  in  some  earlier  day  of  the  world,  a  set  of  rules  and 
forms  of  speech  for  the  observance  of  mortals  whenever  in  the  course  of 
events  the  nations  and  tribes  of  earth  should  be  called  into  existence.  Any 
contravention  of  these  rules  by  such  ignoramuses  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
is  regarded  as  a  breach  of  privilege  at  least,  if  not  a  violation  of  the  moral 
law.  No  Justice  Shallow  ever  berated  Shakespeare  for  his  poaching  propen- 
sities and  his  supposed  disregard  of  the  law  of  property,  more  unmercifully 
than  he  has  since  been  berated  for  breaking  the  rules  of  grammar.  And  yet 
somehow  or  other  he  has  contrived  to  make  himself  understoood,  and  millions 
of  the  wisest  and  the  wittiest  and  the  most  polished  of  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans have  been  foolish  enough  to  use  the  same  sort  of  ungrammafical 
expressions.  He  had  the  hardihood  to  say  "  I  had  as  lief  not  be"  which  sets 
all  rules  of  grammar  at  defiance,  and  probably  fifty  millions  of  people  at  this 
day,  if  put  to  the  test,  would  say  "  I  had  rather  not  do  it,"  which  is  not  one 
whit  better  than  Shakespeare. 

To  speak  seriously,  what  is  the  true  province  of  the  grammarian  in  regard 
to  LanffuafTel     Is  he  a  lawgiver,  or  a  mere  interpreter  1     Is  he  a  creator  of 

on  o  '  *  ,       _         . 

rules,  or  a  mere  observer  of  facts  ?     Is  grammar  a  mere  exercise  m  Logic, 
or  is  it  an  exhibition  of  analogies,  collected  by  a  laborious  observation  and 
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induction  of  facts  ?  In  short,  are  the  forms  of  speech,  which  may  justly  be 
termed  the  facts  of  language,  to  be  deduced  from  certain  preconceived  laws,  or 
arc  the  laws  of  language  to  be  drawn  from  the  forms  of  speech  as  they  actu- 
allv  exist,  and  are  these  forms  of  speech  to  be  regarded  as  ultimate  facts  beyond 
which  there  is  no  appeal  ?  When  Noah  Webster  says,  for  instance,  that 
travelling  and  traveller  which  VLTB  derived  from  travel,  should  be  spelled  with 
one  7,  just  as  visiting  and  visiter,  from  visit,  are  spelled  with  one  t,  and 
because  the  rules  of  the  language  require  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  people 
who  use  the  language  persist  in  writing  those  words  with  two  Vs,  which  is 
ri^rht,  and  which  is  wrong?  Is  the  rule  a  law  to  which  usage  must  conform, 
or  is  usage  itself  the  great  law  of  language  from  which  rules  must  be  deduced? 
Again,  if  usage  is  the  law  of  language,  is  it  every  kind  of  usage  that  is  cor- 
rect ?  If  not,  what  kind  of  usage  is  meant,  and  how  is  it  ascertained  ?  These 
questions  are  all  discussed  with  great  clearness  and  force  by  Campbell  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  quote  his  remarks 
entire  but  we  quote  the  most  important  parts. 

"  It  is  not  the  business  of  grammar,  as  some  critics  seem  preposterously  to 
imatrine,  to  give  law  to  the  fashions  which  regulate  our  speech.     On  the  con- 
trary, from  its  conformity  to  these,  and  from  that  alone,  it  derives  all  its 
authority  and  value.     For,  what  is  the  grammar  of  any  language?     It  is  no 
other  than  a  collection  of  general  observations  methodically  digested,  and 
comprising  all  the  modes  previously  and  independently  established,  by  which 
the  significations,  derivations  and  combinations  of  words  in  that  language  are 
ascertained.     It  is  of  no  consequence  here  to  what  causes  originally  these 
modes  or  fashions  owe  their  existence,  to  imitation,  to  reflection,  to  affecta- 
tion, or  to  caprice  ;  they  no  sooner  obtain  and  become  general,  than  they  are 
laws  of  the  language,  and  the  grammarian's  only  business  is  to  note,  collect, 
and  methodise  them.     Nor  does  this  truth  concern  only  those  more  compre- 
hensive analogies  or  rules,  which  affect  whole  classes  of  words ;  such  as 
nouns,  verbs,  and  the  other  parts  of  speech  ;  but  it  concerns  every  individual 
word,  in  the  inflecting  or  the  combining  of  which,  a  particular  mode  hath  pre- 
vailed.    Every  single   anomaly,  therefore,  though  departing  from  the  rule 
assigned  to  the  other  words  of  the  same  class,  and  on  that  account  called  an 
exception,  stands  on  the  same  basis,  on  which   the  rules  of  the  tongue  are 
founded,  custom  having  prescribed  for  it  a  separate  rule." 

"  Use,  or  the  custom  of  speaking,  is  the  sole,  original  standard  of  conver- 
sation, as  far  as  regards  the  expression,  and  the  custom  of  writing  is  the  sole 
standard  of  style  ;  the  latter  comprehends  the  former,  and  something  more; 
to  the  tribunal  of  use,  as  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  consequently,  in  every 
grammatical  controversy,  the  last  resort,  we  are  entitled  to  appeal  from  the 
laws  and  the  decisions  of  grammarians  ;  and  this  order  of  subordination  ought 
never,  on  any  account  to  be  reversed. 

"  But  if  use  be  here  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  it  will  be  necessary, 
before  advancing  any  farther,  to  ascertain  precisely  what  it  is.  We  shall 
otherwise  be  in  danger,  though  we  agree  about  the  name,  of  dilFering  widely 
ia  the  notion  that  we  assign  to  it. 
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REPUTABLE  USE. 

"  In  what  extent  then  must  the  word  be  understood  1  It  is  sometimes  called 
general  vse :  yet  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  generality  of  people  speak  and 
write  very  badly  1  Nay,  is  not  this  a  truth  that  will  be  even  generally  ac- 
knowledged ?  It  will  be  so  ;  and  this  very  acknowledgment  shows  that  many 
terms  and  idioms  may  be  common,  which,  nevertheless,  have  not  the  general 
sanction,  no,  nor  even  the  suffrage  of  those  that  use  them.  The  use  here 
spoken  of,  implies  not  only  currency,  but  vogue.  It  is  properly  reputable 
custom. 

"This  leads  to  a  distinction  between  good  use  and  bad  use  in  language,  the 
former  of  which  will  be  found  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  who  have  not 
themselves  attained  it.  The  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  perhaps  ninety-nine 
of  a  hundred,  are,  by  reason  of  poverty  and  other  circumstances,  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  condemned  to  toil  for  bread,  almost  inces- 
santly, in  some  narrow  occupation.  They  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
means  of  attaining  any  knowledge,  except  what  lies  within  the  contracted 
circle  of  their  several  professions.  As  the  ideas  which  occupy  their  minds 
are  few,  the  portion  of  the  language  known  to  them  must  be  very  scanty. 
It  is  impossible  that  our  knowledge  of  words  should  outstrip  our  knowledge 
of  things.  It  may,  and  often  doth,  come  short  of  it.  Words  may  be  remem- 
bered as  sounds,  but  cannot  be  understood  as  signs,  whilst  we  remain  unac- 
quainted with  the  things  signified. 

"  Hence  it  will  happen,  that  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  from  the  intercourse 
which  all  ranks  occasionally  have  with  one  another,  the  people  will  frequently 
have  occasion  to  hear  words  of  which  they  never  had  occasion  to  learn  the 
meaning.  These  they  will  pick  up  and  remember,  produce  and  misapply. 
But  there  is  rarely  any  uniformity  in  such  blunders,  or  any  thing  determinate 
in  the  senses  they  give  to  words  which  are  not  within  their  sphere.  Nay, 
they  are  not  themselves  altogether  unconscious  of  this  defect.  It  often  ariseth 
from  an  admiration  of  the  manner  of  their  superiors,  and  from  an  ill-judged 
imitation  of  their  way  of  speaking,  that  the  greatest  errors  of  the  illiterate,  in 
respect  of  conversation,  proceed.  And  were  they  sensible  how  widely  differ- 
ent their  use  and  application  of  such  words  is,  from  that  of  those  whom  they 
affect  to  imitate,  they  would  renounce  their  own  immediately. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  in  such  subjects  as  are 
within  their  reach,  many  words  and  idioms  prevail  among  the  populace, 
which,  notwithstanding  a  use  pretty  uniform  and  extensive,  are  considered  as 
corrupt,  and  like  counterfeit  money,  though  common,  not  valued.  This  is 
the  case  particularly  with  those  terms  and  phrases  which  critics  have  deno- 
minated vulgarisms.  Their  use  is  not  reputable.  On  the  contrary,  we 
always  associate  with  it  such  notions  of  meanness,  as  suit  those  orders  of  men 
mongst  whom  chiefly  the  use  is  found.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  who  have 
contracted  a  habit  of  employing  such  idioms,  do  not  approve  them  :  and 
though,  through  negligence,  they  frequently  fall  into  them  in  conversation, 
they  carefully  avoid  them  in  writing,  or  even  in  a  solemn  speech  on  any 
important  occasion.  Their  currency,  therefore,  is  without  authority  and 
weight.     The  tattle  of  children  hath  a  currency,  but,  however  universal  their 
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manner  of  corrupting  words  may  be  among  themselves,  it  can  never  establish 
what  is  accounted  use  in  language.  Now,  what  children  are  to  men,  that 
precisely  the  ignorant  are  to  the  knowing. 

"  From  the  practice  of  those  who  are  conversant  in  any  art,  elegant  or 
mechanical,  we  always  take  the  sense  of  the  terms  and  phrases  belonging  to 
that  art ;  in  like  manner,  from  the  practice  of  those  who  have  had  a  liberal 
education,  and  arc  therefore  presumed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  men  and 
things,  we  judge  of  the  general  use  in  language.  If  in  this  particular  there 
be  any  deference  to  the  practice  of  the  great  and  rich,  it  is  not  ultimately 
because  they  are  greater  and  richer  than  others,  but  because,  from  their  great- 
ness and  riches,  they  are  imagined  to  be  wiser  and  more  knowing.  The 
source,  therefore,  of  that  preference  which  distinguisheth  good  use  from  bad 
in  language,  is  a  natural  propension  of  the  human  mind  to  believe,  that  those 
are  the  best  judges  of  the  proper  signs,  and  of  the  proper  application  of  them, 
who  understand  best  the  things  which  they  represent. 

"  But  who  are  they  that  in  the  public  estimation  are  possessed  of  this  cha- 
racter ?  This  question  is  of  the  greatest  moment  for  ascertaining  that  use, 
which  is  entitled  to  the  epithets  reputable  and  good. 

"  Use  in  language  requires  firm  ground  to  stand  upon.  No  doubt,  the  con- 
versation of  men  of  rank  and  eminence,  whether  of  the  court  or  not,  will 
have  its  influence.  And  in  what  concerns  merely  the  pronunciation,  it  is  the 
only  rule  to  which  we  can  refer  the  matter  in  every  doubtful  case :  but  in 
what  concerns  the  words  themselves,  their  construction  and  application,  it  is 
of  importance  to  have  some  certain,  steady,  and  well-known  standard  to  recur 
to,  a  standard  which  every  one  hath  access  to  canvass  and  examine.  And 
this  can  be  no  other  than  authors  of  reputation.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
these  are,  by  universal  consent,  in  actual  possession  of  this  authority  :  as  to 
this  tribunal,  when  any  doubt  arises,  the  appeal  is  always  made. 

"  1  choose  to  name  them,  authors  of  reputation,  rather  than  good  authors, 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  is  more  strictly  conformable  to  the  truth  of 
the  case.  It  is  solely  the  esteem  of  the  public  and  not  their  intrinsic  merit, 
(though  these  two  go  generally  together,)  which  raises  them  to  this  distinc- 
tion, and  stamps  a  value  on  their  language.  Secondly,  this  character  is  more 
definitive  than  the  other,  and  therefore  more  extensively  intelligible.  Between 
two  or  more  authors,  different  readers  will  differ  exceedingly,  as  to  the  prefer- 
ence in  point  of  merit,  who  agree  perfectly  as  to  the  respective  places  they 
hold  in  the  favor  of  the  public.  You  may  find  persons  of  a  taste  so  particu- 
lar, as  to  prefer  Parnel  to  Milton  ;  but  you  will  hardly  find  a  person  that  will 
dispute  the  superiorily  of  the  latter  in  the  article  of  fame.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  when  I  speak  of  reputation,  I  mean  not  only  in  regard  to  knowledge, 
but  in  regard  to  the  talent  of  communicating  knowledge.  I  could  name 
writers,  who,  in  respect  of  the  first,  have  been  justly  valued  by  the  public, 
but  who,  on  account  of  a  supposed  deficiency  in  respect  of  the  second,  are 
considered  as  of  no  authority  in  language. 

"  Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  fear,  that  we  should  be  cramped  here 
witlbin  too  narrow  limits.  In  the  English  tongue  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
noted  writings  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  composition,  in  prose  and  verse, 
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serious  and  ludicrous,  grave  and  familiar.  Agreeably  then  to  this  first  qual- 
ification of  the  term,  we  must  understand  to  be  comprehended  under  general 
use,  whatever  modes  of  speech  are  authorized  as  good  by  the  writings  of  a 
great  number,  if  not  the  majority  of  celebrated  authors.''^ 

National  use. 

"  Another  qualification  of  the  term  use  which  deserves  our  attention,  is 
that  it  must  be  national.  This  I  consider  in  a  twofold  view,  as  it  stands 
opposed  both  to  provincial  and  io  foreign. 

"  In  every  province  there  are  peculiarities  of  dialect,  which  affect  not  only 
the  pronunciation  and  the  accent,  but  even  the  inflection  and  the  combination 
of  words,  whereby  their  idiom  is  distinguished  both  from  that  of  the  nation, 
and  from  that  of  every  other  province.  The  narrowness  of  the  circle  to 
which  the  currency  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  such  dialects  is  confined, 
sufficiently  discriminates  them  from  that  which  is  properly  styled  the  lan- 
guage, and  which  commands  a  circulation  incomparably  wider.  This  is  one 
reason,  I  imagine,  why  the  term  use  on  this  subject,  is  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  the  epithet  general.  In  the  use  of  provincial  idioms,  there  is,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  a  pretty  considerable  concurrence  both  of  the  middle 
and  of  the  lower  ranks.  But  still  this  use  is  bounded  by  the  province,  county, 
or  district,  which  gives  name  to  the  dialect,  and  beyond  which  its  peculiarities 
are  sometimes  unintelligible,  and  always  ridiculous.  But  the  language,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  found  current,  especially  in  the  upper  and  the  middle  ranks, 
over  the  whole  British  empire.  Thus,  though  in  every  province  they  ridi- 
cule  the  idiom  of  the  other  province,  they  all  vail  to  the  English  idiom,  and 
scruple  not  to  acknowledge  its  superiority  over  their  own. 

"  For  example,  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  (if  we  may  credit  Shakespeare,) 
the  common  people  say  goot,  for  good ;  in  the  South  of  Scotland  they  say 
gude,  and  in  the  North  gueed.  Wherever  one  of  these  pronunciations  pre- 
vails, you  will  never  hear  from  a  native  either  of  the  other  two  ;  but  the  word 
good  is  to  be  heard  every  where  from  natives  as  well  as  strangers  ;  nor  do 
the  people  ever  dream  that  there  is  anything  laughable  in  it,  however  much 
they  are  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  county  accents  and  idioms  which  they  dis- 
cern in  one  another.  Nay  more,  though  the  people  of  distant  provinces  do 
not  understand  one  another,  they  mostly  all  understand  one  who  speaks 
properly.  It  is  a  just  and  curious  observation  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  that  '  the  case 
'  of  lantTuages,  or  rather  speech,  being  quite  contrary  tothat  of  science,  in  the 
'  former  the  ignorant  understand  the  learned,  better  than  the  learned  do  the 
'  ignorant ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  otherwise.' 

"  Hence  it  will  perhaps  be  found  true,  upon  inquiry,  notwithstanding  its 
paradoxical  appearance,  that  though  it  be  very  uncommon  to  speak  or  write 
pure  English,  yet,  of  all  the  idioms  subsisting  amongst  us,  that  to  which  we 
give  the  character  of  purity  is  the  commonest.  The  faulty  idioms  do  not  jar 
more  with  true  English,  than  they  do  with  one  another  ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
our  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  apparent  paradox,  it  is  requisite  only 
that  we  remember  that  these  idioms  are  diverse  one  from  another,  though 
they  come  under  the  common  denomination  of  impure.     Those  who  wander 
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from  the  road  may  be  incomparably  more  than  those  who  travel  in  it  ;  and 
yet,  if  it  bo  into  a  thousand  tlitfercnt  bypaths  that  they  deviate,  there  may  not 
in  any  one  of  these  be  found  so  many  as  those  whom  you  will  meet  upon 
the  king's  highway." 

"  Thus  two  essential  qualities  of  usage,  in  regard  to  language  have  been 
settled,  that  it  be  both  reputable  and  national. 

Present  use. 

"  But  there  will  naturally  arise  here  another  question, '  Is  not  use,  even 
'  good  and  national  use,  in  the  same  country,  different  in  different  periods  ? 
'  And  if  so,  to  the  usage  of  what  period  shall  we  attach  ourselves,  as  the 
'  proper  rule  ?  If  you  say  the  present,  as  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
'  you  will,  the  difficulty  is  not  entirely  removed.  In  what  extent  of  signifi- 
'  cation  must  we  understand  the  word  present  1  How  far  may  we  safely 
'  ran^e  in  quest  of  authorities  ?  or,  at  what  distance  backwards  from  this 
'  moment  are  authors  still  to  be  accounted  as  possessing  a  legislative  voice  in 
*  lantTuao-e'  ?  To  this,  I  own,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer  with  all  the 
precision  that  might  be  desired.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  when  we  are  in  search 
of  precedents  for  any  word  or  idiom,  there  are  certain  mounds  which  we 
cannot  overleap  with  safety.  For  instance,  the  authority  of  Hooker  or  of 
Raleifrh,  however  great  their  merit  and  their  fame  be,  will  not  now  be  admit- 
ted in  support  of  a  term  or  expression,  not  to  be  found  in  any  good  writer  of 
a  later  date. 

"  In  truth,  the  boundary  must  not  be  fixed  at  the  same  distance  in  every 
subject.  Poetry  hath  ever  been  allowed  a  wider  range  than  prose  ;  and  it  is 
but  just,  that  by  an  indulgence  of  this  kind,  some  compensation  should  be 
made  for  the  peculiar  restraints  she  is  laid  under  by  the  measure.  Nor  is 
his  only  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  poet,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  reader.  Diversity  in  the  style  relieves  the  ear,  and  prevents  it 
beincr  tired  with  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  rhymes,  or  sameness  of 
the  metre.  But  still  there  are  limits  to  this  diversity.  The  authority  of 
Milton  and  of  Waller  on  this  article,  remains  as  yet  unquestioned.  I  should 
not  think  it  prudent  often  to  introduce  words  or  phrases,  of  which  no  example 
could  be  produced  since  the  days  of  Spenser  and  of  Shakespeare. 

«  And  even  in  prose,  the  bounds  are  not  the  same  for  every  kind  of  com- 
position. In  matters  of  science,  for  instance,  whose  terms,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  are  not  capable  of  such  a  currency  as  those  which  belong  to 
ordinary  subjects,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  confining  an  author  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  in  com- 
posing  pieces  which  come  under  this  last  denomination,  as  history,  romance, 
travels,  moral  essays,  familiar  letters,  and  the  like,  it  is  safest  for  an  author 
to  consider  those  words  and  idioms  as  obsolete,  which  have  been  disused  by 
all  good  authors,  for  a  longer  period  than  the  age  of  man  extends  to.  It  is 
not  by  ancient,  but  by  present  use,  that  our  style  must  be  regulated.  And 
that  use  can  never  be  denominated  present,  which  hath  been  laid  aside  time 
immemorial,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  falls  not  within  the  know- 
ledge or  remembrance  of  any  now  living." 
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"  But  if  present  use  is  to  be  renounced  for  ancient,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  at  what  precise  period  antiquity  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule.  One 
inclines  to  remove  the  standard  to  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half; 
another  may,  with  as  good  reason,  fix  it  three  centuries  backwards,  and 
another  six.  And  if  the  language  of  any  of  these  periods  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  use  of  any  other,  it  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  entirely  barbarous.  To  me 
it  is  so  evident,  either  that  the  present  use  must  be  the  standard  of  the  present 
language,  or  that  the  language  admits  no  standard  whatsoever,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  a  clearer  or  more  indisputable  principle,  from  which  to  bring  an 
argument  to  support  it. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  '  Are  we  to  catch  at  every  new-fashioned  term  and 

*  phrase  which  whim  or  affectation  may  invent,  and  folly  circulate  ?     Can 

•  this  ever  tend  to  give  either  dignity  to  our  style,  or  permanency  to  our  lan- 
'  'Tuacre  ?'  It  cannot  surely.  This  leads  to  a  further  explanation  and  limita- 
tion of  the  term  present  use,  to  prevent  our  being  misled  by  a  mere  name.  It 
is  possible,  nay  it  is  common,  for  men,  in  avoiding  one  error,  to  run  into 
another  and  a  worse.  There  is  a  mean  in  every  thing.  I  have  purposely 
avoided  the  expressions  recent  use  and  modern  use,  as  these  seem  to  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  what  is  ancient.  But  I  used  the  word  present,  which,  in 
respect  of  place,  is  always  opposed  to  absent,  and  in  respect  of  time,  to  past 
or  future,  that  now  have  no  existence.  When,  therefore,  the  word  is  used 
of  language,  its  proper  contrary  is  not  ancient  but  obsolete.  Besides,  though 
I  have  acknowledged  language  to  be  a  species  of  mode  or  fashion,  as  doubt- 
less it  is,  yet,  being  much  more  permanent  than  articles  of  apparel,  furniture, 
and  the  like,  that,  in  regard  to  their  form,  are  under  the  dominion  of  that 
inconstant  power,  I  have  avoided  also  using  the  words  fashionable  and  modish, 
which  but  too  generally  convey  the  ideas  of  novelty  and  levity.  Words, 
therefore,  are  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  the  worse  for  being  old,  if  they 
are  not  obsolete  ;  neither  is  any  word  the  better  for  being  new.  On  the 
contrary,  some  time  is  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  that  custom  or  use, 
on  which  the  establishment  of  words  depends. 

"  If  we  recur  to  the  standard  already  assigned  ;  namely,  the  writings  of  a 
plurality  of  celebrated  authors  ;  there  will  be  no  scope  for  the  comprehension 
of  words  and  idioms  which  can  be  denominated  novel  and  upstart.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  we  often  meet  with  such  terms  and  phrases,  in  newspapers, 
periodical  pieces,  and  political  pamphlets.  The  writers  to  the  Times,  rarely 
fail  to  have  their  performances  studded  with  a  competent  number  of  these  fan- 
tastic ornaments.  A  popular  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  hath  a  sort 
of  patent  from  the  public,  during  the  continuance  of  his  popularity,  for  coin- 
ing as  many  as  he  pleases.  And  they  are  no  sooner  issued,  than  they 
obtrude  themselves  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  in  all  the  daily  papers,  letters, 
essays,  addresses,  &c.  But  this  is  of  no  significancy.  Such  words  and 
phrases  are  but  the  insects  of  a  season  at  the  most.  The  people,  always 
fickle,  are  just  as  prompt  to  drop  them,  as  they  were  to  take  them  up.  And 
not  one  of  a  hundred  survives  the  particular  occasion  or  party  struggle  which 
gave  it  birth.  We  may  justly  apply  to  them  what  Johnson  says  of  a  great 
number  of  the  terms  of  the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people,  *  This 
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'  fugitive  cant  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials  of  a 
'  language,  and  therefore  must  be  suffered  to  perish  with  other  things  unworthy 
'  of  preservation." 

"  Thus  I  have  attempted  to  explain  what  that  vse  is,  which  is  the  sole  mis- 
tress of  language,  and  to  ascertain  the  precise  import  and  extent  of  these  her 
essential  attributes,  reputable,  national  and  present,  and  to  give  the  directions 
proper  to  be  observed  in  searching  for  the  laws  of  this  empress.  In  truth, 
grammar  and  criticism  are  but  her  ministers  ;  and  though,  like  other  minis- 
ters, they  would  sometimes  impose  the  dictates  of  their  own  humor  upon  the 
people,  as  the  commands  of  their  sovereign,  they  are  not  so  often  successful 
in  such  attempts,  as  to  encourage  the  frequent  repetition  of  them." 


DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

.  •  (Continued  from  page  301.) 

Ticelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  oftlie 
First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  certified  returns  from  the  respective  sections,  it  appears,  that 
4,303  pupils  attend  the  following  schools,  viz. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Model  School, 

- 

. 

298 

210 

508 

Locust  street, 

. 

. 

278 

219 

497 

Northern  Liberties, 

- 

397 

330 

727 

Kensington, 

- 

- 

213 

216 

429 

Southwark, 

- 

. 

379 

302 

681 

Moyamensing, 

- 

- 

201 

223 

424 

Spring  Garden, 

- 

- 

87 

50 

137 

North  Western, 

- 

- 

92 

79 

171 

South  Western, 

- 

- 

115 

103 

218 

Lombard  Street, 

(colored,) 

241 

270 

511 

2301       2002       4303 

In  the  country  parts  of  the  district,  780  have  been  at  school,  which, 
with  those  taught  in  the  city  and  the  adjoining  corporations,  give  an 
aggregate  of  5,083,  educated  at  the  public  expense  since  the  last 
report. 

From  the  annexed  accounts  examined  by  the  auditors,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  county  treasu- 
rer for  $33,756.78,  of  which  sum  $17,203.33  is  chargeable  to  the 
support  of  Lancasterian  schools,  $9,110.85  to  real  estate  and  school 
furniture,  and  $7,442.10  to  education  in  the  country  sections.  This 
statement  shows  that  in  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction  the  cost  of 
each  pupil  is  less  than  four  dollars  per  annum.* 

The  Directors  of  the  Fourth  Section,  under  the  authority  given  to 

*  That  is  just  15  cents  less  than  the  present  cost  (1844)  with  a  High  School  and  paid 
assistant  teachers  throughout,  instead  of  mouitors. — Ed.  Com.  Sch.  Jouknal. 
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that  body  in  1828,  procured  a  lot  in  an  eligible  situation,  and  have 
had  a  substantial  and  convenient  building  erected  thereon.  The 
wants  of  that  district  being  thus  amply  provided  for,  the  schools  will 
be  immediately  commenced,  and  with  a  promise  of  much  usefulness. 

Upon  mature  deliberation,  the  Controllers  have  resolved  to  use  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  1828,  and  are  preparing  to  establish 
a  model  school  for  the  training  of  children  under  five  ijears  of  age* 
This  measure  will  enable  them  to  determine  the  best  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  kind  of  instruction  proposed,  and  also  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  teachers  for  the  respective  sections,  the  directors  of 
which  in  the  course  of  another  year  may  be  thus  provided  with  the 
needful  intelligence  for  the  organization  of  infant  schools. 

Thus  abundantly  assured  of  the  vast  benefits  which  are  dispensed 
to  the  interesting  objects  of  the  simple,  efficient  and  economical,  mode 
of  teaching  adopted  here,  the  Controllers  are  desirous  that  similar 
blessings  may  reach  every  unlettered  child  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  therefore  observed  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  that  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  State  not  only  declared  his  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  in  his  inaugural  address,  but  has  recently  recom- 
mended a  plan  to  the  Legislature  for  achieving  the  object  so  plainly 
commanded  by  the  Constitution,  and  which  has  been  so  long  and 
ardently  desired  by  the  advocates  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  prac- 
tical learning. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President, 

Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  'id  Mo.  (Feb.)  23, 1830. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  First  School  District  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  official  returns  from  the  respective  sections,  it  appears  that 
4057  children  attend  the  following  schools,  viz. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Model  School, 

- 

- 

269 

174 

443 

Locust  Street, 

- 

- 

275 

224 

499 

Northern  Liberties, 

Third  street. 

377 

293 

670 

Do.            Do. 

Franklin 

do. 

56 

59 

115 

Kensington, 

. 

- 

188 

220 

408 

Southwark, 

- 

- 

397 

298 

695 

Moyamensing, 

- 

- 

196 

222 

418 

Penn  Township, 

- 

- 

230 

223 

453 

North  Western, 

- 

- 

104 

60 

164 

South  Western, 

- 

- 

138 

120 

258 

Lombard  vStreet,  (colored) 

- 

237 

267 

504 

Northern  Liberties 

(colored) 

- 

16 

14 

30 

2483       2174       4G57 
*  This  appears  to  be  the  germ  of  our  present  system  of  Primary  Schools. — Ed. 
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In  the  country  parts  of  the  district  714  pupils  have  been  at  school ; 
these  adtlod  to  "those  taught  in  the  city,  and  adjoining  corporations, 
show  tiic  whole  number  under  instruction  at  tiie  {)ublic  expense  since 
the  last  report,  to  have  been  5,37  J . 

From  the  annexed  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Controllers  have 
drawn  orders  upon  the  County  Treasurer  for  832,100,75,  of  which  simi 
$18,150.28  is  charged  to  the  support  of  Lancasterian  schools,  85,874. 
43,  to  real  estate,  and  school  furniture,  and  $8,570.04,  to  tuition  in  the 
country  sections. 

The  expense  of  each  pupil  taught  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction, 
is  $4,  whilst  those  who  attend  schools  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  cost  $12  per  annum. 

The  Controllers,  not  unmindful  of  the  discretio?iary  poirer  coukrYcd 
by  the  legislative  enactment  of  1828,  offered  a  premium  for  a  system^ 
of  discipline,  lessons,  and  other  means  adapted  to  the  instruction  oi 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  which  was  to  embrace  economy, 
efficiency,  and  simplicity  in  its  details,  but  though  several  essays  of 
various  merit  were  received,  none  of  them  answered  the  contemplated 
end.  Further  etibrts  will  be  employed  to  obtain  a  method,  according 
to  which  an  infant  school  may  be  commenced  and  regulated,  in  an 
apartment  which  has  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  the  build- 
ing on  Chester  street.  When  the  desired  experiment  shall  be  fully 
made,  and  the  utility  and  cost  of  an  approved  mode  of  infantile  train- 
ing be  ascertained,  the  Controllers  will  feel  themselves  better  qualified 
than  they  now  are,  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  seminaries  of  the 
kind  in  (]uestion. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  eflbrts  are  openly  made  to  lay 
waste  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  moral  order,  it  is  of  vast  moment 
that  the  susceptible  minds  of  children  in  every  condition  of  life,  should 
be  fortified  against  the  pernicious  sentiments  so  boldly,  and  often  so 
availingly  promulgated.  Their  hearts  ought  to  be  impressed,  and  their 
understandings  eniightcned,  with  ennobling  views  of  the  benign  and 
enduring  principles  of  Christianity.  This  duty  is  not  omitted  toward 
the  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools.  As,  however,  they  are  composed  of 
the  otlspring  of  persons  of  various  professions,  no  sectarian  opinions 
are  allowed  to  be  inculcated.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
commeiit,  being  the  only  authority  on  sacred  subjects,  permitted  by 
the  Controllers  to  be  read  or  quoted. 

,  > ;  On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  Pre5/(fenf. 

Attested. — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2nd  Mo.  (Feb.)  22,  1831. 

This  Report  brings  us  to  the  close  of  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Vaiix's  admin- 
istration.  This  gentleman  was  chosen  President  of  the  first  Board  of  Con- 
trollers in  1818,  and  was  annually  re-elected  till  the  time  of  his  retiring  from 
the  Board  in  1831. 
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COMPARISON   OF   THE    ANCIENTS   AND   THE 
MODERNS. 

The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from  a  Discourse  before  the  Literary  So- 
cietes  of  Marshall  College,  by  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Esq. 

The  ancients  lived  for  time  ;  and  they  built  for  time.  The  immor- 
tality which  they  courted,  was  the  perpetuation  of  a  fame  coexistent 
with  human  life,  protracted  certainly  wath  the  succession  of  genera- 
tions, but  dependent  upon  human  existence.  They  carved  their  name 
upon  the  perishable  things  of  this  life ;  but  as  they  saw  decay  written 
upon  all  around  them,  they  selected  and  combined  those  which  seemed 
least  destructible  in  their  composition,  or  to  possess  the  greatest  claim 
to  preservation;  and  connecting  their  fame  with  the  beauty  or 
strencTth  of  these,  they  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  taken  hold  on 
eternity. 

Where  are  the  temples  that  were  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  glory 
of  some  ancient  conqueror  t  The  moisture  of  the  clouds  has  mouldered 
them  into  the  elements.  The  winds  of  heaven  have  swxptthem  away 
like  a  vapor,  or  the  sands  of  the  desert  have  charitably  preserved  the 
wrecks  of  these  splendid  memorials. 

Where  are  the  imitations  of  the  human  form  so  exquisitely  shaped, 
that  superstition,  reversing  the  record  of  revelation,  found  its  gods 
made  in  the  image  of  man  '  Where  are  now  the  immortals  of  Phidias 
and  Praxitiles  1  alas  !  The  Christianized  Athenian  builds  his  household 
fire  upon  the  altar-stone  of  iMinerva,  and 

Cliok'd  with  its  gods,  the  vex'd  Pirseus  roars ! 

This  is  the  eternity,  this  the  immortality  of  ancient  Greece.  And 
in  Rome,  Christianity  has  reared  the  cross  above  the  council  chamber 
of  all  the  gods. 

The  character  of  the  moderns  is  moulded  to  eternity.  The  great 
impress  of  a  future  life  is  on  their  heart ;  and  all  their  designs,  all  their 
longings  are  for  an  immortality,  whose  era  they  place  beyond  the  date 
of  time.  Wisely  instructed  in  vAiat  that  eternity  consists,  the}'  destine 
no  objects  to  its  continuance,  which  may  perish  with  time.  They 
dedicate  nothing  to  its  glory,  and  propose  nothing  to  its  influence, 
which  is  not  in  its  nature  wholly  indestructible. 

We  build  for  eternity.  The  thousand  simple  edifices  that  supply  a 
place  of  worship  in  our  cities,  and  dot  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our 
country,  are  sublime  from  the  unity  of  sentiment  which  they  denote, 
and  the  common  feeling  of  devotion  which  they  inspire  and  perpetuate  ; 
but  it  is  neither  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  nor  the  beauty  of  the  structure 
that  excites  the  emotion.  It  is  the  service  to  which  it  is  dedicated ; 
the  great  pervading  sentiment  of  fear  of  God  in  which  they  are 
erected,  and  love  to  man  which  their  use  promotes,  that  consecrates 
them  to  the  heart,  and  distinguishes  them  as  of  the  age  of  inspiration. 

As  the  gauzy  tabernacles  of  the  wandering  Israelites  were  made  to 
contain  their  most  sacred  deposites,  until  they  should  have  a  fit  temple 
in  the  promised  land,  so  the  Christian  feels  that  the  slighter  edifices  of 
his  time,  may  properly  serve  to  sustain  and  cherish  devotion  in  souls 
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that  are  destined  "  to  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

To  the  moderns  belong  a  conception  of  immortality  ;  a  true  revela- 
tion of  an  endless  future  :  all  their  thoughts,  all  their  estimates,  are 
tinged  with  a  sense  of  eternity.  The  homes  which  they  construct  on 
eaSii,  arc  for  earthly  changes.'  Struck  with  the  dazzling  transfigura- 
tion whicii  inspiration  sometimes  presents,  and  the  holy  communion 
which  it  opens  with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  the  human 
heart  may  mistake,  and  become  desirous  of  erecting  an  abode  which 
shall  entertain  and  perpetuate  those  visions  ;  but  while  we  look,  these 
are  snatched  away  from  our  sight,  and  we  leara  that  beings  such  as 
they  are,  and  such  as  we  siiall  be,  can  abide  only  in  mansions,  "  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God." 


LIGHTS   OF   THE   SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  regard  and  respect  of  parents,  won 
through  the  child  ?  who  does  not  feel  the  lighting  up  of  the  eye,  as 
gratified  parental  pride  dwells  upon  the  improvement  in  attainments, 
in  manner,  and  in  character,  of  those  whom  they  love,  accompanied 
by  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  our  labors  1  These  are  among 
the  lights  which  parents  throw  athwartMhe  shadows. 

And  are  there  no  lights  in  the  school-room  ?  Many  and  beautiful 
are  the  sunny  spots  that  shine  out  there  amid  the  shadows  that  must 
sometimes  rest  upon  it.  Frequently  will  memory  love  to  recal — long 
will  she  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  sunny  spot,  the  recollection  of  which 
will  remain  "long  after  the  shadows  have  passed  away  and  are  for- 
gotten. 

Cold  must  that  heart  be — insensible  indeed  to  all  the  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature — that  can  look  unmoved  upon  a  group  of  youthful  coun- 
tenances beaming  upon  their  teacher  with  pleasure  and  afiection. 
Dead  to  every  noble  sentiment  must  it  be,  if  without  any  emotions  of 
pleasure  we  can  witness,  day  by  day,  the  expansion  of  the  growing 
intellect,  feeling  that  we  are  gradually  implanting  a  love  of  know- 
ledge and  assisting  in  its  acquisition.  Who  would  not  be  cheered,  too, 
to  ?ee  the  gradual  change  of  character  that  it  is  our  happy  privilege 
sometimes  to  witness :  the  petulant,  the  idle,  gradually  improving,  til! 
we  almost  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  frown,  the  disrespectful 
reply,  the  disinclination  to  study.  Many  a  noble  conquest,  both  men- 
tal and  moral,  is  made  by  the  inmates  of  the  school-room,  which 
throws  its  cheering  light  across  the  shadows  that  sometimes  dim  its 
precincts. —  The  School  Room  Displayed. 


IMPORTANT  HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

(1.)  Never  do  anything /or  a  scholar,  but  teach  him  to  doit  for 
himself.  How  many  cases  occur,  in  the  schools  of  our  country, 
where  the  boy  brings  his  slate  to  the  teacher,  saying  he  cannot  do  a 
certain  sum.  The  teacher  takes  the  slate  and  pencil, — performs  the 
work  in  silence,— brings  the  result,— and  returns  the  slate  to  the  hands 
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of  his  pupil,  \vho  walks  off  to  his  seat,  and  goes  to  work  on  the  next 
example ;  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  is  ])assing 
on.  A  man  who  has  not  done  this  a  hundred  times  himself,  will 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  practice  can  prevail.  It  is  so 
evidentlv  a  waste  of  time,  both  for  master  and  scholar. 

(2.)  Never  get  out  of  patience  with  dulness.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
sav,  never  get  out  of  patience  with  any  thing.  That  would  perhaps 
be  the  wisest  rule.  But  above  all  things,  remember  that  dulness  and 
stupidity,  and  you  will  certainly  tind  them  in  every  school,  are  the 
very  last  things  to  get  out  of  patience  with.  If  the  (Creator  has  so 
formed  the  mind  of  a  boy,  that  he  must  go  through  life  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  impeded  by  obstructions  which  others  do  not  feel,  and 
depressed  by  discouragements  which  others  never  know,  his  lot  is 
surely  hard  enougii,  without  having  you  to  add  to  it  the  trials  and 
sufferinff,  which  sarcasm  and  reproach  from  you,  can  heap  upon  him. 
Look  over  your  school-room,  therefore,  and  wherever  you  find  one, 
whom  you  perceive  the  Creator  to  have  endued  with  less  intellectual 
power  than  others,  fix  your  eye  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy.  Such  a  boy  will  have  suffering  enough  from  the 
selfish  tyranny  of  his  companions  ;  he  ought  to  find  in  you,  a  protector 
and  friend.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  a  teacher's  life 
affords,  is,  the  interest  of  seeking  out  such  an  one,  bowed  down  with 
burdens  of  depression  and  discouragement, — unaccustomed  to  sym- 
pathy and  kindness,  and  expecting  nothing  for  the  future,  but  a  w'eary 
continuation  of  the  cheerless  toils  which  have  imbittered  the  past;— 
and  the  pleasure  of  taking  off  the  burden,  of  surprising  the  timid  dis- 
heartened sufferer  by  kind  words  and  cheering  looks,  and  of  seeing, 
in  his  countenance,  the  expression  of  ease  and  even  of  happiness, 
gradually  returning. 

(3.)  'fhe  teacher  should  be  interested  in  all  his  scholars,  and  aim 
equally  to  secure  the  progress  of  all.  Let  there  be  no  neglected  ones 
in  the  school-room.  We  should  always  remember  that,  however  un- 
pleasant in  countenance  and  manners  that  bashful  boy,  in  the  corner, 
may  be,  or  however  repulsive  in  appearance,  or  unhappy  in  disposi- 
tion, thutgirl,  seeming  to  be  interested  in  nobody,  and  nobody  appear- 
ing interested  in  her,  they  still  have,  each  of  them  a  mother,  who  loves 
her  own  child,  and  takes  a  deep  and  constant  interest  in  its  history. 
Those  mothers  have  a  right  too,  that  their  children  should  receive 
their  full  share  of  attention,  in  a  school  which  has  been  established 
for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  all. 

(4.)  Do  not  hope  or  attempt  to  make  all  your  pupils  alike.  Provi- 
dence has  determined  that  human  minds  should  differ  from  each  other, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  variety  and  interest  to  this  busy  scene 
of  life.  Now  if  it  were  possible  for  a  teacher  so  to  plan  his  opera- 
tions, as  to  send  his  pupils  forth  upon  the  community,  formed  on  the 
same  model,  as  if  they  were  made  by  machinery,  he  would  do  so 
much,  towards  spoiling  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  plans  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  formed,  for  making  this  world  a  happy  scene.  Let  it  be 
tlie  teacher's  aim  to  cooperate  with,  not  vainly  to  attempt  to  ihwart 
the  designs  of  Providence.  We  should  bring  out  those  powers  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endued  the  minds  placed  under  our  control. 
We  must  open  our  garden  to  such  inlluences  as  shall  bring  lorvvard 
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all  the  plants,  each,  in  a  way,  corresponding  to  its  own  nature.  It  i* 
impossible,  if  it  were  wise,  and  it  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible^ 
to  stimulate,  by  artificial  means,  the  rose,  in  hope  of  its  reaching  the 
size  and  magnitude  of  the  apple-tree,  or  to  try  to  cultivate  the  fig  and 
the  orange,  where  wheat  only  will  grow.  No  ;  it  should  be  the 
teacher's  main  design,  to  shelter  his  pupils  from  every  deleterious 
induence,  and  to  bring  every  thing  to  bear  upon  the  community  of 
minds  before  hiin,  which  will  encourage,  in  each  one,  the  develope- 
mont  of  its  own  native  powers.  For  the  rest,  he  must  remember  tiiat 
his  province  is  to  cultivate,  not  to  create. 

Error  on  this  point  is  very  common.  Many  teachers,  even  among 
those  who  have  taken  high  rank,  through  the  success  wilh  which  they 
have  labored  in  this  field,  have  wasted  much  time  in  attempting  to  do 
what  can  never  be  done ;  to  form  the  character  of  those  brought  under 
their  influence,  afier  a  certain  uniform  model,  which  they  have  con- 
ceived as  the  standard  of  excellence.  Their  pupils  must  write  just 
such  a  hand,  they  must  compose  in  just  such  a  style,  they  must  be 
similar  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  their  manners  must  be  formed 
according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  model ;  and  when,  in  such  a  case, 
a  pupil  comes  under  their  charge  whom  Providence  has  designed  to  be 
entirely  different  from  the  beau  ideal  adopted  as  the  standard,  more 
time  and  pains  and  anxious  solicitude  is  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to 
produce  the  desired  conformity,  than  half  the  school  re()uire  beside. 

(5.)  Do  not  allow  the  faults  or  obliquities  of  character,  or  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  wants,  of  any  individual  of  your  pupils,  to  engross  a 
disproportionate  share  of  your  time.  I  have  already  said,  that  those 
who  are  peculiarly  in  need  of  sympathy  or  help,  should  receive  the 
special  attention  they  seem  to  require  :  what  I  mean  to  say  now  is,  do 
not  carry  this  to  an  extreme.  When  a  parent  sends  you  a  pupil,  who, 
in  consequence  of  neglect  or  mismanagement,  at  home,  has  become 
wild  and  ungovernable,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  wickcdnesss,  he  has  no 
right  to  expect,  that  you  shall  turn  your  attention  away  from  the  wide 
field,  which,  in  your  whole  school- room,  lies  before  you,  to  spend 
your  time,  and  exhaust  your  spirits  and  strength,  in  endeavoring  to 
repair  the  injuries  which  his  own  neglect  has  occasioned.  When  you 
open  a  school,  you  do  not  engage,  either  openly  or  tacitly,  to  make 
every  pupil  who  may  be  sent  to  you,  a  learned  or  a  virtuous  man. 
Yuu  dw  engage  to  give  them  all  faithful  instruction,  and  to  bestow 
upon  each  such  a  degree  of  attention,  as  is  consistent  with  the  claims 
of  the  rest.  But  it  is  both  unwise  and  unjust,  to  neglect  the  many 
trees  in  your  nursery,  which  by  ordinary  attention  may  be  made  to 
grow  straight  and  tall,  and  to  bear  good  fruit,  that  you  may  waste 
your  labor  upon  a  crooked  stick,  from  which  all  your  toil  can  secure 
very  little  beauty  or  fruitfulness. 

Let  no  one  now  understand  me  to  say,  that  such  cases  are  to  be 
neglected.  I  admit  the  propriety,  and  in  fact,  have  urged  the  duty, 
of  paying  them  a  little  more  than  their  due  share  of  attention.  What 
I  now  condemn  is  the  practice,  of  which  all  teachers  are  in  danger, 
of  devoting  such  a  disproportionate  and  unreasonable  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  as  to  encroach  upon  their  duties  to  others.  The  school, 
the  whole  school,  is  your  field,  the  elevation  of  the  mass,  in  knowledge 
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and  virtue,  and  no  individual  instance,  either  of  dulness  or  precocity, 
should  draw  you  away  from  its  steady  pursuit. 

(6.)  Tiie  teacher  should  guard  against  unnecessarily  imbibing  those 
faulty  mental  habits,  to  which  his  station  and  employment  expose 
him/  Accustomed  to  command,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  minds 
which  are  immature  and  feeble,  compared  with  our  own,  we  gradu- 
ally acquire  habits,  that  the  rough  collisions  and  the  friction  of  active 
life,  prevent  from  gathering  around  other  men.  Narrow-minded  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  are  imbibed,  through  the  facihty,  with 
which,  in  our  own  little  community,  we  adopt  and  maintain  opinions. 
A  too  strong  confidence  in  our  own  views  on  every  subject,  almost 
inevitably  comes,  from  never  hearing  our  opinions  contradicted  or 
called  in  question ;  and  we  express  those  opinions  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity and  even  sometimes  of  arrogance,  which  we  acquire  in  the  school- 
room, for  there,  when  we  speak,  nobody  can  reply. 

These  peculiarities  show  themselves  first,  and  in  fact,  most  com- 
monly, in  the  school-room ;  and  the  opinions  thus  formed,  very  often 
relate  to  the  studies  and  management  of  the  school.  One  has  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  teaching  spelling,  which  is  successful  almost  entirely 
through  the  magic  influence  of  his  interest  in  it,  and  he  thinks  no  other 
mode  of  teaching  this  branch  is  even  tolerable.  Another  must  have 
all  his  pupils  write  on  the  angular  system,  or  the  anti-angular  system, 
and  he  enters  with  all  the  zeal  into  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  as 
if  the  destiny  of  the  whole  rising  generation  depended  upon  its  deci- 
sion. Tell  him  that  all  that  is  of  any  consequence  in  any  handwrit- 
ing is,  that  it  should  be  legible,  rapid  and  uniform,  and  that,  for  the 
rest,  it  would  be  better  that  every  human  being  should  write  a  ditler- 
ent  hand,  and  he  looks  upon  you  with  astonishment,  wondering  that 
you  cannot  see  the  vita!  importance  of  the  question,  whether  the  ver- 
tex of  an  0,  should  be  pointed  or  round.  So  in  every  thing.  He  has 
his  icuij  in  every  mniute  particular, — a  way  fr(Hii  which  he  cannot 
devia.te,  and  to  which  he  wishes  every  one  else  to  conform. 

This  set,  formal  mannerism  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  that  com- 
manding, intellectual  influence,  which  the  teacher  should  exert  in  the 
administration  of  his  school.  He  should  work,  with  what  an  ariist 
calls  boldness  and  freedom  of  touch.  Activity  and  enterprise  of  mind 
should  characterize  all  his  measures,  if  he  wishes  to  make  bold,  origi- 
nal and  efiicient  men. 

(7.)  Assume  no  false  appearances,  in  your  school,  either  as  to 
knowledge  or  character.  Perhaps  it  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the 
common  practice  of  teachers  in  this  country,  to  affect  dignity  of 
deportment  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  which,  in  other  cases  is 
laid  aside;  and  to  pretend  to  superiority  in  knowledge,  and  an  infal- 
libilit}^  of  judgment,  which  no  sensible  man  would  claim  before  other 
sensible  men,  but  which  an  absurd  fashion  seems  to  require  of  the 
teacher.  It  can  however  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  fashion,  for  the 
temptation  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  young  and  the  igno- 
rant, who  think  they  must  make  up  by  appearance,  what  they  want 
in  reality.  Very  few  of  the  older  and  more  experienced,  and  suc- 
cessful instructers  in  our  country  fall  into  it  at  all.  But  some  young 
beginner,  whose  knowledge  is  very  limited,  and  who,  in  manner  and 
habits,  has  only  just  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  walks  into  liis  school-room 
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with  a  countenance  of  forced  gravity,  and  with  a  dignified  and  solemn 
step,  which  is  ludicrous  even  to  himself.  I  describe  accurately  for  I 
describe  from  recollection.  This  unnatural  and  forced,  and  ludicrous 
dignity,  cleaves  to  him  like  disease,  through  the  whole  period  of  his 
duty.  In  the  presence  of  his  scholars,  ho  is  always  under  restraint, — ■ 
assuming  a  stilf,  and  formal  dignity,  which  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is 
unnatural.  He  is  also  obliged  to  resort  to  arts  which  are  certainly 
not  very  honorable,  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  A  scholar,  for  exam- 
ple, brings  him  a  sum  in  arithmetic  which  he  does  not  know  how  to 
perform.  This  may  be  the  case  with  a  most  excellent  teacher, — and 
one  well  qualified  for  his  business.  In  order  to  be  successful  as  a 
teacher,  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  every  thing.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  saying  frankly,  I  do  not  understand  that  example,  1  will  look 
at  it  and  examine  it,  he  looks  at  it  embarrassed  and  perplexed,  not 
knowing  how  he  shall  escape  the  exposure  of  his  ignorance.  His 
first  thought  is,  to  give  some  general  directiorjs  to  the  ptipil,  and  send 
him  to  his  seat  to  make  a  new  experiment,  hoping  that  in  some  way 
or  other,  he  scarcely  knows  how^,  he  will  get  through  ;  and'  at  any 
rate,  if  he  does  not,  the  teacher  at  least  gains  time  by  the  manccuvre, 
and  is  glad  to  postpone  his  trouble,  though  he  knows  it  must  soon 
return. 

All  efforts  to  conceal  ignorance,  and  all  affectation  of  knowledge, 
not  possessed,  are  as  unwise  as  they  are  dishonest.  If  a  scholar  asks 
a  question,  which  you  cannot  answer,  or  brings  you  a  difficulty  which 
you  cannot  solve,  say  frankly,  '^  I  do  not  know."  It  is  the  only  way 
to  avoid  continual  anxiety  and  irritation,  and  the  surest  means  of 
securing  real  respect.  Let  the  scholars  understand  that  the  superior- 
ity of  the  teacher  does  not  consist  in  his  infallibility,  or  in  his  uni- 
versal acquisitions,  but  in  a  well  balanced  mind,  where  the  boundary 
between  kno\vlcdge  and  ignorance  is  distinctly  marked  :  in  a  strong 
desire  to  go  forward,  in  mental  impi'ovement ;  and  in  fixed  principles 
of  action,  and  systematic  habits.  You  may  even  take  up  in  school^ 
a  study  entirely  new  to  you.  and  have  it  understood  at  the  outset,, 
that  you  know  no  more  of  it  than  the  class  commencing,  but  that  you 
can  be  their  guide,  on  account  of  the  superior  maturity  and  discipline 
of  your  powers,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  you  can  meet 
and  overcome  difficulties.  This  is  the  understanding  whieh  ought 
always  to  exist  between  master  and  scholars.  The  fact  that  the 
teacher  does  not  know  every  thing,  cannot  long  be  concealed,  if  he 
tries  to  conceal  it ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  honesty  is  the 
BEST  POLICY. — Jlbboti's  Teacher. 


EARLY    RISING   AND    PRAYER. 

[From  '  Silcx  Scinlil'ans  or  Sacred  Poems.' — Fublislicd  1C51  ] 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like  ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty  :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun  : 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shall  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep.     '        ■        ;    ■,'■ 
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Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day  :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us  ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising  ;  far  day  sullies  flowers: 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun  ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures  ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  spring 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn  ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.     Canst  thou  not  sing? 
O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  !     Go  this  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world  ;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heav'n. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 
Despatch  necessities  ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may  ; 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee  ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 


READING  FORMS  YOUR  STYLE. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  your  mind,  for  any  length  of  time,  under 
the  influence  of  another  mind,  without  having  your  languao-e  and 
modes  of  thinking  influenced  by  that  mind.  Suppose  you  wish  to 
write  in  an  elevated,  measured,  dignified  style, — could  you  easily 
avoid  doing  it,  w^ere  you  first  to  sit  dow-n  a  fortnight  and  read  John- 
son's works?  If  you  wish  to  write  in  a  style  pure,  simple,  Saxon, 
read  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  through  some  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  you  will  w^ite  thus.  Could  you  walk  arm  in  arm  with  a 
man  for  days  together,  without  catching  his  step  and  gait  1  It  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  our  minds  insensibly  imbibe  a  coloring  from  those 
with  w^hom  we  associate,  whether  they  are  brought  in  contact  by  the 
living  voice  or  on  the  written  page.  The  insect  that  lives  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  is  no  more  certain  to  be  of  the  color  of  that  bark. 
Hence  the  importance  of  reading  good  authors, — those  who,  in  all 
respects,  make  a  good  impression  upon  you.  Books  probably,  do 
more  than  all  other  things  to  form  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of 
the  student.  A  single  bad  book  will  frequently  give  a  tone  and  a  bias 
to  the  mind,  both  as  to  thought  and  language,  which  will  last  during 
\iie.—Rev.  J.  Todd. 


Love  labor  :  for  if  thou  dost  not  want  it  for  food,  thou  mayest  for 
physic.  It  is  wholesome  for  the  body,  and  good  for  the  mind.  It  pre- 
vents the  fruits  of  idleness,  which  many  times  come  of  nothing  to  do, 
and  leads  too  many  to  do  what  is  worse  than  nothing. — Penn. 
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It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
authentic  works  on  Church  History,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  wittiest 
books  in  the  language.  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  true.  Thomas  Fuller's 
Church  History  of  Great  Britain,  is  every  whit  as  amusing  as  Hudibras,  and 
yet  it  is  a  veritable  history,  having  substantial  authority,  and  universally 
referred  to  by  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  early 
religious  history  of  that  Island.  Fuller  wrote  several  other  works  besides  his 
Church  History.  Not  the  least  famous  is  his  book,  entitled  "  Christian 
Worthies,"  written  after  the  same. manner  as  the  History.  From  one  of  his 
works  we  have  selected  a  few  passages  in  reference  to  Education.  He  was 
born  in  1608,  and  died  in  1666. 

THE    GOOD    SCHOOLMASTER. 

Tiierc  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  neces- 
sary, which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  con- 
ceive to  be  these : — First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling  their 
refuge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree  in  the 
university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if  nothing  else 
wove  required  to  set  up  this  profession,  but  only  a  rod  and  a  ferula. 
Secondly,  others  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  pre- 
ferment, to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide 
a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gainful  calling. 
Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from  doing  their  best  with  the  miserable 
reward  which  in  some  places  they  receive,  being  masters  to  their 
children  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich  they 
grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the 
usher.     But  see  how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Some  men 
had  as  well  be  schoolboys  as  schoolmasters,  to  be  tied  to  the  school, 
as  Cooper's  Dictionary  and  Scapula's  Lexicon  are  chained  to  the 
desk  therein  ;  and  though  great  scholars,  and  skilful  in  other  arts,  are 
bunglers  in  this.  But  God,  of  his  goodness,  hath  fitted  several  men  for 
several  callings,  that  the  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  condi- 
tions, may  be  provided  for.  '  So  that  he  who  beholds  the  fabric  thereof, 
may  say,  God  hewed  out  the  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  lie  in  this  very 
place,  for  it  would  fit  none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excel- 
lent. And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  under- 
taking it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and 
happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books ; 
and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may 
seem  ditlicult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars, 
yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys' 
natures,  and  reduce  them  all  (saving  some  few  exceptions)  to  these 
general  rules : 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The  conjunction  of 
two  such  planets  in  a  youth  presage  much  good  unto  him.  To  such 
a  lad  a  frown  may  be  a  whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death  ;  yea, 
where  their  master  whips  them  once,  shame  whips  them  all  the  week 
after.     Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 
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2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think  with  the  hare  in 
the  fable,  that  running  with  snails  (so  they  count  the  rest  of  their 
schoolfellows,)  they  shall  come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleep- 
ing a  good  while  before  their  starting.  Oh,  a  good  rod  would  finely 
take  them  napping. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wines,  the  stronger  they  be, 
the  more  lees  they  have  when  they  are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy- 
headed  till  they  be  clarified  with  age,  and  such  afterwards  prove  the 
best.  Bristol  diamonds  are  both  bright,  and  squared,  and  pointed  by 
nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless ;  whereas  orient  ones  in  India 
are  rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  rugged,  and  dull  natures  of 
youth,  acquit  themselves  afterwards  the  jewels -of  the  country,  and 
therefore  their  dulness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,  if  they  be  diligent. 
That  schoolmaster  deserves  to  be  beaten  himself  who  beats  nature  in 
a  boy  for  a  fault.  And  I  question  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the 
world  can  make  their  parts  Vvhich  are  naturally  sluggish,  rise  one 
minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath  appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull,  and  negligent  also.  Correction 
may  reform  the  latter,  not  amend  the  former.  All  the  whetting  in  the 
world  can  never  set  a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it. 
Such  boys  he  consigneth  over  to  other  professions.  Shipwrights  and 
boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked  pieces  of  timber  which  other 
carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excellent  merchants  and 
mechanics  which  will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  leading 
them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  precepts  for 
children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul, 
that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  school. 
If  cockering  mothers  proffer  him  money  to  purchase  their  sons' 
exemption  from  his  rod  (to  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their 
master's  jurisdiction,)  with  disdain  he  refuseth  it,  and  scorns  the  late 
custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whipping  into  money,  and  ran- 
soming boys  from  the  rod  at  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth, 
correction-proof,  he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting  with  him, 
but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before  his  obstinacy  hath  infected 
others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  school- 
master better  answereth  the  name  paidotribes  than  paich/gogos,  rather 
tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  edu- 
cation. No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses,  being  presented 
unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their  tyranny 
hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain  by  nature, 
and  Avhose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on 
their  speech  at  their  master's  presence.  And  whose  mauling  them 
about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quickness  exceeded  their 
master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him  in  forma  pauperis. 
And  surely  learning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given.  But  he 
is  a  beast  who,  because  the  poor  scholar  cannot  pay  him  his  w^ages, 
pays  the  scholar  in  his  whipping ;  rather  are  diligent  lads  to  be  en- 
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couragcd  with  all  excitements  to  learning.  This  minds  me  of  what  I 
have  heard  concerning  Mr.  Bust,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of 
Eton,  who  would  never  sufler  any  wandering  begging  scholar  (such 
as  Justly  the  statute  hatli  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  rogues)  to  come 
into  his  school,  hut  would  thrust  him  out  with  earnestness,  (however 
privately  charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  disheart- 
ened from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars  after  their  studying  in 
the  university  preferred  to  beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad  college,  therein 
to  teach  his  scholars  logic.  For,  besides  that  logic  may  have  an 
action  of  trespass  against  grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties, 
syllogisms  are  solecisms  taught  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes  they  are 
forced  afterwards  in  the  university,  to  unlearn  the  fumbling  skill* they 
had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage  or  discourse; 
contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  gingle  with 
it  in  every  company  M^herein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmasters 
careful  in  their  place— that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have  com- 
mended the  memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who,  other- 
wise in  obscurity,  had  altogether  been  forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard 
of  11.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned  Ascham, 
his  scholar?  or  of  Hartgrave,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  county, 
but  because  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr.  Whitaker?  Nor 
do  I  honor  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  anything  so  much  as  his 
scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning.  Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the 
Athenians,  the  day  before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to 
sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  schoolmaster,  that  first 
instructed  him. — Fuller. 


RECREATION. 


Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness  hath  almost  anni- 
hilated one's  spirits.  It  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise 
would  be  stifled  with  continual  business.  x-  *  % 

Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  the  day)  in  recreation  ; 
for  sleep  itself  is  a  recreation.  Add  not  therefore  sauce  to  sauces; 
and  he  cannot  properly  have  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  not 
first  fjiint.  Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  It  is  then 
good  husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath  lain  fallow  all  night, 
with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly,  intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to 
use  unlawful  sports ;  this  were  to  spare  thine  own  flock,  and  to  shear 
God's  lamb.  *  * 

Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over-violent  exercises.  Ringing  oft- 
times  hath  made  good  music  on  the  bells,  and  put  men's  bodies  out  of 
tune,  so  that,  by  overheating  themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own 
passing  bell. — Fuller. 


BOOKS. 


It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath  much  learning  by  nret- 
ting  a  great  library.     As  soon  shall  I  believe  every  one  is  valiant  that 
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hath  a  well  furnished  armoury.  I  guess  good  housekeeping  by  the 
smoking,  not  the  number  of  the  tunnels,  as  knowing  that  many  of 
them  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without  chimneys,  and  more 
without  fires.  *  * 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of:  namely,  first,  volu- 
minous books,  the  task  of  a  man's  life  to  read  them  over;  secondly, 
auxiliary  books,  only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions  ;  thirdly,  such  as 
are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  if  you  look  on  them  you  look 
through  them,  and  he  that  peeps  through  the  casement  of  the  index, 
sees  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  the  house.  But  the  laziness  of  those 
cannot  be  excused,  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors  of  conse- 
quence, and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and  contents.  These,  like  city- 
cheaters,  having  gotten  the  names  of  all  country-gentlemen,  make 
silly  people  believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places  where  they 
never  were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  authors  they  never  seri- 
ously studied. — Fuller. 


INTERESTING  MOVEMENT  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The 'Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city  have  commenced  a  plan, 
for  the  improvement  ofthe  Teachers  employed  by  them,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
of  essential  service  to  the  system. 

The  plan  originated  in  the  ditficulty  of  securing  a  regular  attendance  of 
the  children  on  Saturday  morning.  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  obtain, 
on  Saturdays,  such  an  amount  of  attendance  as  to  enable  the  Teachers  to  go 
on  with  the  regular  exercises,  without  producing  inextricable  confusion  in 
studies  attended  to  in  classes.  It  has  been  seriously  debated  whether  Satur- 
day schools  should  not  be  abandoned  entirely.  As  this  was  open  to  objec- 
tions, and  did  not  suit  the  viewsof  all  the  Directors,  a  middle  plan  was 
adopted,  which  leaves  the  disposition  of  Saturday  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Directors  of  each  particular  school. 

The  Controllers  directed  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  employing  the  Professors  of  that  Institution,  on  Saturday,  in  giving 
instruction  to  classes  composed  of  Teachers  of  the  lower  schools.  Not 
knowing  beforehand  how  many  of  the  Teachers  might  attend  these  classes, 
it  was  further  provided  that  the  deficiency,  should  there  be  any,  should  be 
composed  of  a  select  number  of  more  advanced  pupils  from  the  Girls'  Gram- 
mar Schools.  The  organization  of  these  classes  commenced  on  the  2nd  of 
this  month,  when  215  of  the  ladies  engaged  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
county  enrolled  their  names  and  were  admitted  to  the  classes.  The  number 
of  Teachers  will  probably  increase  somewhat  beyond  this.  The  whole  num- 
ber that  can  be  accommodated  is  300. 

The  classes  consist  exclusively  of  females.  The  course  of  instruction  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  on  the  subject 
adopted  by  the  Controllers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  course  of  studies  for  a  school  to  be  held  only  one 
day  in  the   week,  must  be  comparatively  limited  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
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many  branches  of  education,  which  in  a  school  on  a  different  footing  would 
be  considered  indispensable,  must  necessarily  be  omitted.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  where  the  circumstances  will  admit  of  their  attend- 
ance, the  course  might  be  of  essential  service  to  the  Teachers,  and  through 
them  to  the  children  with  whose  instruction  they  are  charged.  We  would  not 
then  be  presented  with  the  singular  anomaly  of  intelligent  and  well  educated 
young  women,  from  the  date  of  their  appointment  as  Primary  Teachers  actually 
retrograding  and  becoming  finally  disqualified  for  promotion,  by  the  time 
their  age  and  experience  entitle  them  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  weekly 
exercises  on  Saturday  would  perpetually  brighten  the  chain  of  knowledge, 
besides  adding  continually  to  its  links.  Moreover,  this  bringing  together, 
periodically,  the  Teachers  from  various  Schools,  would  give  them  invaluable 
opportunities  not  now  enjoyed,  of  catching  improvements  from  each  other. 
Experience  shows  that  nothing  is  more  disheartening  to  the  Teacher,  nothing 
serves  as  a  more  effectual  damper  to  all  her  generous  impulses  towards  im- 
provement, than  a  dreary  and  unbroken  isolation  from  her  fellows.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  an  arrangement  for  Saturday  classes  such  as  that  con- 
templated in  the  resolution  of  the  Controllers,  is  desirable  in  many  respects, 
and  gives  a  fair  promise  of  being  useful.  As  it  involves  no  expense,  it  could 
of  course  be  abandoned  without  loss,  if  after  trial  it  should  be  found  not  to 
work  the  advantages  expected  from  it.  An  additional  motive  for  making  the 
trial,  might  be  found  in  the  extreme  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in 
compelling  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  on  Saturday.  No  inconsiderable 
portion  of  them  are  needed  at  home  on  that  day  to  assist  their  parents  in  mar- 
keting, shopping,  and  other  business,  and  would  be  decidedly  accommodated 
by  an  arrangement  which  should  dispense  with  their  attendance  on  Saturday 
morning. 

In  recommending  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  I  have  been  guided  not  so 
much  by  their  absolute  claims  in  a  general  system  of  education,  as  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  by  what  seem  to  be  the  wants  of  our  own  svstem. 

If  the  result  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  High  School  be  any 
test  of  the  condition  of  the  other  schools,  that  department  of  education  in 
which  our  schools  are  most  behind  hand,  is  the  study  of  Language.  The 
boys  who  are  examined  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  as  a  general  rule, 
spell  badly,  express  their  thoughts  in  awkward  and  ungrammatical  language, 
and  seem  to  have  the  most  vague  and  confused  notions  of  the  meaning  and 
use  of  words.  The  average  mark  in  Grammar,  Defining  and  Orthography 
is  uniformly  nearly  50  per  cent,  below  that  in  the  other  studies.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  thought  it  important  to  give  special  prominence  to  this  class 
of  studies.  In  addition  to  written  Compositions  and  the  regular  study  of 
Rhetoric,  which  is  in  some  sense  a  higher  department  of  Grammar,  I  have 
thought  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
I  have  called  "  Readings  in  English  Poetry."  I  would  propose  to  take  select 
portions  from  some  of  our  best  poets,  and  have  them  studied  precisely  as  a 
student  of  Latin  and  Greek,  when  somewhat  advanced,  would  study  Virgil, 
Horace,,  or  Homer.  The  poem  selected  should  first  of  all  be  read,  and  the 
business  of  the  gentlemen  intrusted  with  this  department,  should  be  to  teach 
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the  pupils  to  read  it  well  as  a  matter  of  Elocvtion.  It  should  next  be  stu- 
died in  reference  to  the  more  nice  and  difhcult  points  of  Grami/iar  ihat  might 
arise,  though  without  entering  into  any  minute  detail  of  parsing.  After  the 
grammatical  structure,  Rhetorical  beauties  and  peculiarities  should  be  noticed 
and  explained;  and  lastly  a  copious  illustration  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
piece  by  reference  to  History,  Geography,  &c.  Such  a  course  would  be 
somewhat  novel,  but  if  I  mistake  not,  might  be  exceedingly  advantageous  and 
interesting.  The  study  of  some  accurate  Compend  of  History  would  be  an 
important  adjunct  to  this  department,  and  indeed  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  any  enlightened  course  of  Belles  Lettrcs. 

Language,  however,  speaks  by  the  pen  as  well  as  the  tongue  ;  and  next 
in  importance  to  the  study  of  Language  and  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  I 
would  place  the  free  and  elegant  use  of  the  pen  and  pencil.  The  Graphical 
Art,  in  all  or  any  one  of  its  varied  applications,  is  not  merely  a  graceful  and 
elegant  accomplishment,  but  an  important  auxiliary  in  every  kind  of  business, 
and  above  all  others,  in  the  business  of  Teaching.  W'j-iting  and  Draioing 
should  by  all  means  be  included  in  the  course  of  instruction  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  could  not,  of  course,  be  attended  to,  nor  is  it  to  the  mass  of 
people  of  any  very  great  general  importance.  Descriptive  Astronomy,  how- 
ever, is  a  graceful,  and  certainly  very  pleasing  study,  and  not  more  dithcult 
of  attainment  than  Geography,  and  has,  withal,  important  uses  to  persons  in 
every  class  of  life.  ■  A  child  can  learn  the  classifications  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  theory  of  their  motions,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  stars  which 
he  sees  at  night,  with  half  the  labor  requisite  to  become  adept  in  the  minute 
details  of  Geography.  And  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  to  be  able  at 
once  to  point  to  the  Pole  on  a  clear  night — to  be  familiar  with  the  principal 
constellations — to  know  something  of  those  laws  on  which  depend  the  rise  of 
the  tides  and  measurement  of  time,  may  not  be  quite  as  useful  to  most  per- 
sons, as  to  know  the  longitude  of .  the  Phillipines,  or  the  latitude  of  the  Mo- 
luccas. I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  the  study  of  Uranography  or  .the 
Description  of  the  Starry  Heavens,  be  incladed  in  the  course. 

The  very  ample  and  beautiful  illustrations  belonging  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
History  in  the  High  School  would  affoi'd  the  means  of  studying  to  great 
advantage,  some  one  of  the  various  subjects  embraced  in  that  department. 
The  time  proposed  to  be  given  to  this  branch  would  enable  the  Professor  to 
give,  for  instance,  a  tolerably  full  course  of  Lectures  on  Hygieiie,  or  the  laws 
which  afiijct  health.  Seasonable  and  appropriate  instruction  on  this  subject  to 
those  in  whose  care  the  physical  well  being  of  so  many  thousands  of  children 
is  in  a  great  measure  committed,  might  be  the  means  of  incalculable  good. 

The  importance  of  continually  reviewing  the  more  dilFcult  parts  of  Arith- 
metic, and  of  studying  Algebra  so  far  as  time  would  allow,  need  not  be 
insisted  on. 

Of  the  many  studies  that  present  themselves  for  consideration,  those  which 
I  have  named  seem  to  be  most  important  and  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
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of  the  case,  and  as  many  as  can  be  attended  to  with  advantage,  in  the  limited 
time  afforded. 

The  distribution  of  them  which  I  propose  is  as  follows  : 

DEPARTMENTS.  PROFESSORS. 

I.  Reading  of  the  English  Poets,     ....     Hart. 

II.  Rhetoric  and  Composition,        ....         Frost. 

I  [I.  Outlines  of  History,    ......  Haverstick. 

IV.  Drawing,       .......  Peale. 

V.  Penmanship,      .......  Becker. 

"VI.  Hygiene, M'Murtrie. 

VII.  Uranography, Kendall. 

VIII.  Arithmetic, Vogdes. 

IX.  Algebra, Bregy. 

The  Text  Books  recommended,  are — 
Hart's  Class  Book  of  Poetry, 
Whately's  Rhetoric, 
White's  Elements  of  Universal  History, 
Peale's  Graphics, 
Becker's  Penmanship, 
Kendall's  Uranography, 
Davies's  Arithmetic, 
Davies's  Algebra. 

The  course  of  Study  is  intended  to  embrace  three  terms,  or  one  year  and 
a  half.  Should  the  plan  on  trial  be  found  to  work  well,  and  a  modification 
be  found  desirable,  the  course  may  easily  be  extended  hereafter. 

The  studies  of  each  term  will  be  complete  in  themselves,  and  can  be 
attended  to  without  any  special  reference  either  to  those  which  precede,  or 
those  which  follow.  In  case  any  Teacher,  after  attending  one  term  upon 
each  of  the  classes,  should  desire  to  continue  longer,  she  might  go  over  the 
course  a  second  time. 

I  propose  to  distribute  the  classes  among  the  Professors  as  follows  : 

C  Hart, 
Class  I.      <  Kendall, 
(  Peale. 
(  Bregy, 
Class  II.     <  Haverstick, 
(  Becker. 
I  Frost, 
-•»  ^  Class  III.  <  M'Murtrie, 

,  ( Vogdes. 

The  number  that  can  conveniently  be  attended  is  300.  I  propose  to 
organize  the  classes  by  ascertaining  first  what  number  of  Teachers  would 
attend,  and  then  of  the  pupils  of  the  Girls'  Grammar  Schools  who  may  stand 
highest  on  examination  receive  so  many  as  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  the 
300,  and  follow  the  same  rule  at  every  subsequent  examination,  giving  to  all 
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teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  who  may  wish  to  attend,  the  privilege  of  doing 
so  without  examination,  on  permission  of  their  Visiting  Directors;  and  filling 
up  the  number  with  pupils,  taking  those  who  stand  highest  on  examination, 
without  requiring  any  particular  average  as  necessary  for  admission  or 
entitlins  to  it. 


TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

In  several  counties  in  New  York,  there  have  been  established  what  are  called 
Teachers'  Institutes.  During  the  vacation,  the  county  superintendent  and 
some  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  unite,  and  form  a  school  to  continue  for 
two  weeks,  the  classes  being  composed  entirely  of  teachers.  VVouId  not 
something  of  the  sort  be  practicable  in  some  portions  of  the  interior  of  Penn- 
sylvania? Could  not  such  a  school  be  formed  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  almost 
every  county  town?  What  say  our  friends  at  Reading?  Will  they  set  an 
example  ? 

The  following  account  of  these  Institutes,  is  from  the  last  No.  of  the  Albany 
District  School  Journal. 

These  institutions,  wliich  we  are  glad  to  perceive  springing  np  in 
different  portions  of  the  state,  and  increasing  in  value  and  etiiciency 
by  increased  experience  as  w  ell  of  their  utility  as  of  their  economy, 
unquestionably  owe  their  origin  no  less  to  the  demand  for  a  higher 
qualification  of  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools,  than  to  the  absence 
of  institutions  expressly  designed  to  minister  to  this  demand.  The 
several  departments  hitherto  existing  in  a  portion  of  the  academies  of 
this  State,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  have,  as  our  readers  are 
already  aware,  been  discontinued.  The  State  Normal  School,  autho- 
rized by  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  has  not  yet  gone 
into  practical  operation.  And  were  this  otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that 
several  years  must  elapse  before  its  practical  results  will  be  able,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  to  vindicate  the  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  wisdom  of  its  establishment.  The  periodical  organi- 
zation of  teachers' institutes,  preparatory  to  the  summer  and  winter 
terms  of  our  cotnmon  schools,  affords  not  only  a  most  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers  thoroughly  to  review  their  attainments,  but  ample 
facilities  for  practical  knowledge  in  the  art  of  instruction.  These  insti- 
tutes remain  in  session  for  two  or  three  weeks;  the  cost  of  attendance 
is  comparatively  triffing — that  of  instruction  nothing,  or  very  light, 
being  either  gratuitously  furnished  by  the  county  superintendent,  or 
for  an  inconsiderable  sum,  when  distributed  over  a  class  of  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred,  by  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  expressly  engaged 
for  the  purpose.  Valuable  lectures  on  educational  topics  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  course  ;  adequate  illustrations  of  the  different 
sciences  required  to  be  taught,  furnished;  and  every  practicable 
facility  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  sound  views  and  enlightened 
systems  of  instruction,  of  government  and  of  discipline.  We  claim, 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  for  our  excellent  system  of  common  schools, 
the  credit  of  originating,  and  thus  far,  of  efficiently  sustaining  these 
novel  and  useful  "  home  depai'tments"  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
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Fulton  county  established  the  first  of  these  institutions  through  its 
efficient  county  superintendent,  F.  B.  Spraaue,  and  although  this  was 
but  two  years  since,  there  have  been  similar  schools  opened  and  sus- 
tained during  the  present  season,  in  Allegany,  Chenango,  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Tompkins,  Oneida,  Fulton,  Tioga,  Otsego,  Wyoming,  Yates, 
Orleans,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  Genesee. 

The  members  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  county  of  Otsego, 
assembled  and  organized  at  the  Court  House,  in  Cooperstown,  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1844.  The  students  consisted  of  sixty-four  young 
gentlemen  and  twenty-six  ladies.  John  G.  K.  Truair,  A.  M.,  Princi- 
pal of  Gilbert's-Ville  Academy,  Salem  Town,  A.  M.,  of  Aurora,  Jacob 
C.  Tooker,  Esq.  of  Orange  County,  late  county  superintendent,  and 
G.  Gillam,  A.  M.,  of  Aurora,  constituted  the  Board  of  Instruction. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  terminated  on  the  27th  of  September, 
when  a  public  examination  of  the  students  took  place  in  the  court 
room,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  village 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  result  of  the  examination 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  members  of  the  institute  and  to  the  teach- 
ers; and  the  scene  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  popular  education. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  dilating  on  the  demonsiration 
afforded  by  the  brilliant  and  successful  issue  of  this  experiment,  and 
can  only  say,  that  it  furnished  the  most  cheering  hopes  and  well  found- 
ed anticipations  to  the  friend  of  common  schools,  to  the  lover  of  our 
civil  institutions,  and  to  the  philanthropist. 

After  the  exercises  were  closed,  the  Institute  was  briefly  addressed 
by  L.  R.  Palmer,  the  county  superintendent,  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  Esq., 
J,  W.Taylor,  principal  of  the  Cherry-Valley  Academy,  and  in  a  most 
able  and  atlectionate  manner  by  the  teachers,  Messrs.  Truair,  Town 
and  Tooker.  During  the  delivery  of  the  addresses  by  the  teachers, 
the  students,  and  many  of  the  audience,  were  much  excited,  but  instead 
of  cheers  many  tears  were  shed,  and  a  suppressed  sobbing  was  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  room. 

The  exercises  closed  by  singing  an  ode  composed  for  the  occasion, 
which  we  hope  to  see  in  print,  and  by  an  eloquent  and  fervent  prayer 
by  Mr.  Town. 


THE    STUDY    OF    HISTORY. 

Many  of  our  historians  detail  the  convulsions  of  nations,  and  the 
horrid  scenes  of  devastation  and  carnage,  with  a  revolting  degree  of 
apathy,  without  interweaving  any  reflections  tending  to  show  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  war,  and  to  denounce  those  malignant  pas- 
sions from  which  it  springs.  Nay,  we  frequently  find  the  writings  of 
historians  abounding  with  panegyrics  on  public  robbers  and  despera- 
does, encomiums  on  w^ar  and  on  warriors,  and  designating  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  human  race  as  patriots  and  illustrious  heroes.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  that  the  study  of  history,  instead  of  leading  the  mind 
to  contemplate  the  character  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  the  retributions  of  his  providence,  and  to  mourn  over  the  male- 
volent passions  and  the  depravity  of  man — has  not  unfrequently  tend- 
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ed  to  excite  desires  after  the  acquisition  of  false  glory,  and  to  cherish 
a  spirit  of  contention  and  warfare,~the  effects  of  which  are  visible, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  ambitious  projects  which  are  car- 
r}^ing  forward  by  haughty  despots  and  their  obsequious  ministers, 
and  in  the  devastations  which  are  committing,  and  the  contests  wdiich 
are  taking  place,  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe.  If  we  wish  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  pagan  maxims  and  morality,  and  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  our  youth  with  Cliristian  principles  and  feelings,  we  must 
carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  such  anti-christian  sentiments. 
The  history  of  all  nations  ought  to  be  considered,  not  merely  as  the 
exploits  of  kings  and  heroes,  but  as  the  history  of  the  providential  dis- 
pensations of  the  Almighty  towards  the  human  race,  and  the  history  of 
the  moral  character  of  mankind.  We  should  study  it,  not  merely,  or 
chiefly,  for  the  purpose  of  admiring  and  imitating  the  exploits  of  those 
who  have  been  extolled  as  illustrious  characters,  (for  there  are  few 
of  them  whose  deeds  deserve  our  imitation) — but  for  expanding  our 
views  of  the  character  and  moral  government  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe — for  confirming  the  representations  given  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  depravity  of  man — and  for  exciting  an  abhorrence  of  those 
law'less  passions  and  deeds  of  injustice,  which  have  covered  the  earth 
with  carnage  and  desolation,  and  entailed  misery  upon  the  race  of 
man.  If  we  wish  to  study  patterns  of  moral  virtue  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, we  have  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  set  before  as,  as  the  pattern 
of  every  excellence,  "  who  was  holy,  harmless  and  undefiled," — "  who 
did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  who,  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not,  but 
committed  his  cause  to  him  who  judgeth  righteously."  We  have 
likewise  the  examples  of  his  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  men  as  far 
superior  in  their  moral  principles  and  conduct  to  the  most  distinguish- 
ed sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  the  Christian  religion  is  superior  to 
all  the  systems  of  theology  in  the  pagan  world. — In  compiling  histo- 
ries for  the  young,  the  historian  ought,  therefore,  to  pause  at  certain 
periods  and  events,  and  direct  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  what  is 
moral  or  immoral  in  the  actions  detailed,  to  w^hat  is  worthy  of  being 
approved  or  condemned  in  the  scenes  described,  as  determined  by  the 
principles  and  rules  of  Christianity.  He  should  direct  ihe  attention 
of  the  young  to  the  scenes  of  horror  which  a  spirit  of  ambition  and 
revenge  has  created,  to  the  malignant  passions  it  has  engendered,  and 
to  its  contrariety  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  the  best  interests  of 
man.  He  should  lead  them  to  remark  the  justice  and  long-suffering 
of  the  Governor  of  the  world — the  retributions  of  his  providence  in  the 
case  of  nations  and  individuals — the  accomplishment  of  Divine  pre- 
dictions— and  the  evidences  which  the  records  of  history  aflbrd,  that 
man  is  no  longer  in  a  paradisiacal  condition,  but  has  fallen  from  his 
high  estate.  Jn  short,  he  should  direct  their  views  to  the  means  by 
which  the  spirit  of  warfare  may  be  counteracted  and  destroyed — to 
the  happy  scenes  which  would  be  realized  were  a  spirit  ofphilanthro- 
phy  to  reign  triumphant,— and  to  that  glorious  era,  foretold  by  ancient 
prophets,  when  the  nations  "  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  no 
more." — Dick  on  Mental  Cultivation. 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  320.) 
Our  notices  of  this  interesting  girl  are  drawing  fast  to  a  dose    The  extracts 
niven  this  month  bring  us  to  within  one  year  of  the  present  time.     They  are 
the  closing  remarks  of  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  last  Report  but  one,  in  which  he  sums 
up  her  progress  and  her  intellectual  condition  at  that  time. 

She  formerly  talked  as  little  children  do,  without  using  pronouns, 
but  she  now  uses  them  freely,  and  her  appreciation  of  them  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  talking  with  little  Oliver,  who  is  still  in  the  very 
rudiments  of  language,  slie  uses  the  third  person,  and  says,  for  instance, 
"  Laura  is  rickj'  when  to  another  she  would  say,  "  I  am  rich." 

She  has  a  keen  relish  for  knowledge,  which,  mingled  with  a  little 
self-esteem,  would  perhaps  impel  her  to  greater  effort  than  would  be 
consistent  with  health,  if  care  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  One  day 
she  had  been  left  in  my  library  while  we  were  gone  to  church  ;  in  the 
evenin"-  she  appeared  fatigued  and  complained  of  being  unwell ;  she 
was  aslved  where  she  had  pain,  and  she  said,  "  In  my  head ;  I  slept 
one  hour  to  day,  and  then  studied  very  much  in  hooks,  and  thought  very 
hard.'"  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  she  had  got  hold  of  a  Latin 
book,  printed  in  raised  letters,  and  had  been  puzzling  over  it,  and 
worrying  about  it. 

She  asked  the  meaning  of  many  words  which  she  remembered,  as 
sed  non,  est,  &c.  It  was  explained  to  her  that  it  was  in  the  Latin 
lann-uan-e,  upon  which  she  asked  if  "  the  Dr.  knew  Latin  ;"  if  "  Sophia 
knew  Latin  ;"  and  learning  that  some  others  were  as  ignorant  of  it  as 
herself,  she  was  comforted.  She  understands  that  different  nations 
use  different  languages,  and  was  very  much  pleased  at  learning  a  few 
words  of  French. 

Words  are  to  her  always  signs  of  something  definite,  and  are  taken 
in  their  literal  sense  ;  for  instance,  she  supposed  for  some  time  alter 
hearing  about  the  generic  word  s/?ii7//,  that  blacksmiths  were  all  black 
men,  a'lid  silversmiths  white  men.  Like  other  blind  persons,  she  forms 
an  idea,  (vague,  of  course,)  about  colors ;  she  thinks  that  black  is  a 
dirty  color,  and  that  the  ground  is  black ;  another  says  that  black  is 
rough,  while  white  is  smooth,  &c. 

It^she  is  told  the  name  of  a  person,  as  Mr.  Green,  or  Mr.  Brown,  it 
excites  a  smile,  or  an  expression  of  surprise.  So  when  she  meets  a 
name,  as  0.c-ford,  orVU-mouth,  she  discovers  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  unwonted  use  of  the  term  ox,  mouth,  &c. 

She  continues  as  formerly  to  form  words  analogically  :  for  instance, 
havino- learned  the  word  restless,  she  said  one  day  when  she  felt  weak, 
"  /  am  very  strongless."  Being  told  this  was  not  right,  she  said, 
"  why,  you  say  restless  when  I  do  not  sit  still.''  Then,  thinking  proba- 
bly of  adjectives  formed  from  nouns  by  adding  ful,  she  said,  "lam 
very  iceakful.'' 

Her  insatiable  curiosity  often  leads  her  to  discourse  about  thmgs, 
the  full  comprehension  of  which  is  far  above  her  reach  ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  confine  her  mind  to  one  point.  If  you  are  talking  to  her 
about  lead,  for  instance,  she  will  want  to  know  about  lead  pencils, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  eating  it,  about  shot ;  then  about  birds, 
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why  killed,  &c.  &c.  Talking  about  houses,  she  asked,  "  Jfhere  did 
men  live  before  vood  icas  made,  and  icilhoutjloors  /"'  Answer,  in  caves 
and  caverns ;  "  Hoio  many  ijears  did  men  live  in  caves  V  JNo  precise 
answer  could  be  given,  and  she  continued  by  asking,  "  Where  did  the]/ 
live  before  caverns  V 

This  ignorance  of  many  things  which  are  familiar  to  other  children, 
causes  her  sometimes  to  appear  childish  in  conversation.  For  in- 
stance, walking  in  the  streets,  she  felt  the  ground  tremble  as  a  fire- 
company  rushed  by,  and  being  told  that  some  one's  house  was  on 
fire,  and  men  were  running  to  help  him  put  it  out,  she  asked,  "  How, 
do  they  blow  ?" — thinking  they  blew  it  out  as  one  does  a  lighted  can- 
dle ;  and  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  explain  that  the  fire  was 
quenched  by  water,  she  asked,  "  Why  do  not  man  put  it  out  himself?" 
At  other  times  her  home  questions  manifest  shrewdness,  and  show 
that  she  will  not  be  put  oft' with  the  simple  affirmation  of  otiiers.  Her 
teacher,  talking  with  her  one  day  about  her  doll,  told  her  it  could  not 
feel ;  that  flesh  and  skin  had  feeling,  but  not  kid  and  wax.  "  But,'''  said 
she,  ^' why  cannot  man  make  Jiesk  dollV  Where  would  he  get  his 
flesh  ?  was  the  answer.  "  Take  from  cow,''  said  she.  Immediately 
afterwards,  talking  of  horses,  she  said,  "  Did  you  ever  pat  your  father's 
horse  on  face  ?"  Yes!  ^^  Was  he  happy  ?"  Yes!  ^^  Did  he  smile  ?'^ 
JNo  !     "  Then  how  did  you  know  he  ivas  happy  ?" 

But  I  might  fill  a  volume,  (and  perhaps  I  may,  some  day,  for  it 
would  be  useful  to  children  at  least.)  were  I  to  dwell  upon  the  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  intellectual  instruction  of  this  child.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  some  considerations  more  immediately  connected  with 
her  moral  nature. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  most  gratifying  fact,  that  she  adopts  and 
follows  with  greater  readiness  and  facility  any  regulation  founded 
upon  what  may  be  called  natural  minor  morals,  than  one  based  upon 
mere  arbitrary,  social  conventionalism.  She  does  not  forget  or  vio- 
late any  rule  of  conduct  in  which  the  feelings  or  rights  of  others  are 
concerned  ;  indeed,  she  hardly  seems  to  need  them  ;  but  she  is  apt  to 
forget  such  a  rule  as  that  one  should  not  rise  from  the  table  until 
others  have  done  eating.  Being  once  told,  two  years  ago,  that  it  was 
disagreeable  to  others  to  have  her  blow  her  nose  at  table,  she  has 
never  violated  the  request  since,  but  invariably  gets  up  and  leaves  the 
room  for  that  purpose  ;  while  such  a  rule  as  that  of  using  a  fork  instead 
of  a  knife,  or  of  shaking  hands  with  a  person,  would  have  to  be  repeat- 
ed many  times  over. 

As  to  cleanliness,  modesty,  sobriety,  &c.,  she  needs  no  instruction  ; 
she  is  always  clean  in  person,  and  neat  in  dress ;  and  the  slightest 
exposure  will  call  the  blush  to  her  cheek.  She  eats  heartily  and  often, 
but  never  over  much,  and  drinks  but  very  moderately  the  simplest 
beverage.  She  sometimes  seems  to  be  so  full  of  animal  spirits  that  it 
is  ditficult  for  her  to  sit  with  quiet  or  decorum ;  and  if  the  weather  be 
bad,  and  she  cannot  work  off  her  excitement  by  exercise,  she  becomes 
nervous,  or,  as  we  call  it  to  her,  rude.  In  her  teacher's  journal,  J  find 
the  following  :  "  Laura  had  a  nervous  day,  and  lost  part  of  her  lesson. 
Talking  about  some  things  she  had  done  in  the  morning,  she  said, 
'  What  made  me  very  rude  V  I  told  her  I  did  not  know ;  she  said,  '  / 
think  I  did  not  feel  good  in  heart ;'  asked  her  why  1  she  replied, 
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*  Because  I  broke  a  door  knob  this  morning.'  I  asked  her  if  she  felt 
good  now  ;  she  replied,  '  I  caiinol  feel  good  until  I  team  to  he  good.''  " 

I  recall  one  instance  of  deliberate  deception,  and  that,  I  am  bound  to 
confess,  with  sorrow,  was  perhaps  attributable  to  indiscretion  on  my 
part.  She  came  to  me  one  day  dressed  for  a  walk,  and  had  on  a  new 
pair  of  gloves,  which  were  stout  and  rather  coarse.  I  began  to  ban- 
ter and  tease  her,  (in  that  spirit  of  fun  of  which  she  is  very  fond,  and 
which  she  usually  returns  with  interest,)  upon  the  clumsy  appearance 
of  her  hands,  at  which  she  first  laughed,  but  soon  began  to  look  so 
serious  and  even  grieved  that  I  tried  to  direct  her  attention  to  some- 
thing else,  and  soon  foi'got  the  subject.  But  not  so  poor  Laura  ;  here 
her  personal  vanity,  or  her  love  of  approbation,  had  been  wounded  ; 
she  thought  the  gloves  were  the  cause  of  it,  and  she  resolved  to  be  rid 
of  them.  Accordingly  they  disappeared,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
lost ;  but  her  guileless  nature  betrayed  itself,  for,  without  being  ques- 
tioned, she  frequently  talked  about  the  gloves,  not  saying  directly  that 
they  were  lost,  but  asking  if  they  might  not  be  in  such  or  such  a  place. 
She  was  uneasy  under  the  new  garb  of  deceit,  and  soon  excited  suspi- 
cion. When  it  reached  my  ears,  I  was  exceedingly  pained,  and 
moreover  doubtful  what  course  to  pursue.  At  last,  taking  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  way,  I  began  to  tell  her  a  story  of  a  little  girl  who 
was  much  beloved  by  her  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for 
whose  happiness  everything  was  done  ;  and  asked  her  vvhetlier  the 
little  girl  should  not  love  them  in  return,  and  try  to  make  them  happy? 
to  which  she  eagerly  assented.  But,  said  I,  she  did  not, — she  was 
careless,  and  caused  them  much  pain.  At  this  Laura  was  excited, 
and  said  the  girl  was  in  the  wrong,  and  asked  what  she  did  to  dis- 
please her  relations.  I  replied,  she  deceived  them ;  they  never  told 
her  anything  but  truth,  but  she  one  day  acted  so  as  to  make  them 
think  she  had  not  done  a  thing,  when  she  had  done  it.  Laura  then 
eagerly  asked  if  the  girl  told  a  fib,  and  I  explained  to  her  how  one 
might  tell  a  falsehood,  without  saying  a  word ;  which  she  readily 
understood,  becoming  all  the  time  more  interested,  and  evidently 
touched.  I  then  tried  to  explain  to  her  the  ditierent  degrees  of  culpa- 
bility resulting  from  carelessness,  from  disobedience,  and  from  inten- 
tional deceit.  She  soon  grew  pale,  and  evidently  began  to  apply  the 
remarks  to  her  own  case,  but  still  was  very  eager  to  know  about  "  the 
wrong  little  girl,"  and  how  her  parents  treated  her.  I  told  her  her 
parents  were  grieved,  and  cried ;  at  which  she  could  hardly  restrain 
her  own  tears.  After  a  while  she  confessed  to  me  that  she  had 
deceived  about  the  gloves ;  that  they  were  not  lost,  but  hidden  away. 
I  then  tried  to  show  her  that  I  cared  nothing  about  the  gloves ;  that 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  pairs  would  be  nothing,  if  unaccompanied  by  any 
deceit.  She  perceived  that  1  was  grieved,  and  going  to  leave  her  to 
her  own  thoughts,  and  clung  to  me  as  if  in  terror  of  being  alone.  I 
was  forced,  however,  to  inflict  the  pain  upon  her. 

Her  teachers  and  the  persons  most  immediately  about  her,  were 
requested  to  manifest  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  sorrow  on  her 
account ;  and  the  poor  creature,  going  about  from  one  to  another  for 
comfort  and  for  joy,  but  finding  only  sadness,  soon  became  agonized 
with  grief.  When  left  alone  she  sat  pale  and  motionless,  with  a 
countenance  the  very  image  of  sorrow ;  and  so  severe  seemed  the 
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discipline,  that  I  feared  lest  the  memory  of  it  should  be  terrible 
enough  to  tempt  her  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  artifice  of  con- 
cealing one  prevarication  by  another,  and  thus  insensibly  get  her  into 
the  habit  of  falsehood.  1  therefore  comforted  her  by  assurances  of  the 
continued  affection  of  her  friends  ;  tried  to  make  her  understand  that 
their  grief  and  her  sulfering  were  the  simple  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  her  careless  or  wilful  misstatement,  and  made  her  reflect 
upon  the  nature  of  the  emotion  she  experienced  after  having  uttered 
the  untruth ;  how  unpleasant  it  was ;  how  it  made  her  feel  afraid  ; 
and  how  widely  diflerent  it  was  from  the  fearless  and  placid  emotion 
which  followed  truth. 

The  following  conversation,  taken  from  my  minutes  made  at  the 
time,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  course  of  her  thoughts  on  spiritual  sub- 
jects.    During  the  past  year,  one  of  our  pupils  died,  after  a  severe 
illness,   which   caused   much  anxiety  in  our  household.     Laura,  of 
course,  knew  of  it,  and  her  inquiries  after  him  were  as  frequent  and  as 
correct  as  those  of  any  one.     After  his  death,  I  proceeded  to  break  it 
to  her.     I  asked  her  if  she  knew  that  little  Orin  was  very  sick.     She 
said,  yes.     He  was  very  ill  yesterday  forenoon,  said  1,  and  I  knew  he 
could  not  live  long.     At  this  she  looked  much  distressed,  and  seemed 
to  ponder  upon  it  deeply.     I  paused  awhile,  and  then  told  her  that 
"  Orin  died   last  night.''     At  the  word  di^-d,  she  seemed  to  shrink 
within  herself, — there  was  a  contraction  of  the  hands, — a  half  spasm, 
and  her  countenance  indicated  not  exactly  grief,  but  rather  pain  and 
amazement ;  her  lips  quivered,  and  then  she  seemed  about  to  cry,  but 
restrained  her  tears.    She  had  known  something  of  death  before:  she 
had  lost  friends,  and  she  knew  about  dead  animals,  but  this  was  the 
only  case  which  had  occurred  in  the  house.     She  asked  about  death, 
and  I  said,  "  When  you  are  asleep  does  your  body  feel?"     *' A'b,  if  I 
am  very  asfeep."    Why?    '' I  do  vot  know."     I  tried  to  explain,  and 
used  the  word  soul.     She  said  "  v/iat  is  souW     That  which  thinks, 
and  feels,  and  hopes,  and  loves,  said  I ;  to  which  she  added  interroga- 
tively, "  and  aches  ?"     Here  I  was  perplexed,  at  the  threshold,  by  her 
inquiring  spirit  seizing  upon  and  confounding  material  and  immaterial 
processes.     I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  any  injury  of  the  body  was 
perceived  by  the  soul ;  but  I  was  clearly  beyond  her  depth,  although 
she  was  all  eagerness  to  go  on.     1  think  I   made  her  comprehend  the 
difference  between  material  and  spiritual  operations.     After  a  while 
she  asked,  "  fVhere  is  Orin's  think  V     It  has  left  his  body  and  gone 
away.     ^'-  Where  V     To  God  in  Heaven.      She  replied,  ''Where? 
up  ?"  [pointing  up.]     Yes  !     "  PVill  it  come  back  ?"     No  !     "  Why  .?" 
said  she.     Because  his  body  was  very  sick  and  died,  and  soul  cannot 
stay  in  a  dead  body.     After  a  minute  she  said,  " /s  breath  dead?  is 
blood  dead  ?      Your  horse  died  ;  rrhere  is  his  soul?'''     I  was  obliged  to 
give  the  very  unsatisfactory  answer  that  animals  have  no  souls.     She 
said,  *' Cat  does  kill  a  mouse,  Why?  has  she  got  send?'''     Ans..    "  Ani- 
mah  do  not  know  about  souls,  they  do  not  think  like  us."     At  this 
moment  a  fly  alighted  upon  her  hand,  and  she  said,  "  H'lveJIies  souls  ?'' 
I  said,  no.     "  Why  did  not  God  give  them  souls  ?"     Alas  for  the  pov- 
erty of  her  language,  I  could  hardly  make  her  understand  how  much 
of  life  and  happiness  God  bestows  even  upon  a  little  fly  ! 

Soon  she  said,  *'  Can  God  see  ?  has  He  eyes  ?"     I  replied  by  asking 
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her,  Can  you  see  your  mother  in  Hanover?  "  JVb/"  But,  said  T,  you 
can  see  her  with  your  mind,  you  can  think  about  her,  and  love  her. 
"  Yes"  said  she.  So,  replied  1,  God  can  see  you.  and  all  people,  and 
know  all  they  do;  and  He  thinks  about  them,  and  loves  them,  and  He 
will  love  you  and  all  people  if  they  are  gentle,  and  kind,  and  good,  and 
love  one  another.  "  Can  he  be  angry  V  said  she.  No  !  He  can  be 
sorry,  because  He  loves  all  folks,  and  grieves  when  they  do  wrong. 
"'  Con  He  cry  V  said  she.  No !  the  body  cries  because  the  soul  is 
sad,  but  God  has  no  body.  I  then  tried  to  make  her  think  of  her  spi- 
ritual existence  as  separate  from  her  bodily  one ;  but  she  seemed  to 
dislike  to  do  so,  and  said  eagerly,  "  1  shall  not  die."  Some  would 
have  said  she  referred  to  her  soul,  but  she  did  not ;  she  was  shrinking 
at  the  thouij-ht  of  physical  death,  and  I  turned  the  conversation.  1 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  give  the  poor  child  the  baneful  knowledge 
before  I  had  prepared  the  antidote.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  needs 
not  the  fear  of  death  to  keep  her  in  the  path  of  goodness. 

It  is  but  thirteen  years  since  Laura  was  born ;  she  has  hardly  lived 
half  that  number,  yet  in  that  time  what  an  important  mission  has  she 
fulfilled!  how  much  has  she  done  for  herself!  how  much  has  she 
taught  others  !  Deprived  of  most  of  the  varied  stimuli  furnished  by 
tlie  senses,  and  fed  by  the  scantiest  crumbs  of  knowledge,  her  soul  has 
nevertheless  put  forth  the  buds  of  the  brightest  virtues,  and  given  indi- 
cation of  its  pure  origin  and  its  high  destination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  G.  Howe. 


.       THE   LITERATURE   OF   THE   AGE. 

*'  It  is  an  age,  no  doubt,  of  cheap  fame.  A  sort  of  literary  machin- 
ery exists,  of  which  the  patent  papermill,  the  power-press,  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  reviews,  the  reading  societies,  and  circulating 
libraries,  are  some  of  the  principal  springs  and  levers,  by  means  of 
which,  almost  any  thing,  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  is  thrown  into  a  sort 
of  notoriety,  miscalled  reputation.  But  nothing  is  to  be  inferred,  from 
this  state  of  things,  in  disparagement  of  the  learning  and  scholarship  of 
tlie  age.  All  that  it  proves  is,  that,  with  a  vast  diflusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  with  an  astonishing  multiplication  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, and,  as^I  believe,  with  a  corresponding  growth  of  true  science, 
tliere  has  sprung  up,  by  natural  association,  an  abundance  of  trifiers 
and  pretenders,  like  a  growth  of  rank  weeds,  with  a  rich  crop,  on  a 
fertile  soil. — Edward  Everett." 


Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the  pearl-chain  of 
all  virtues. 
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THE  PUBLISHERS  TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

The  present  number  corapieles  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  this  periodical.  An 
important  object  had  in  view  in  estabUshing  it  was,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  "  to  provide 
a  convenient  and  economical  medium  for  conveying  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Official  Communications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  each  School  District  of  the  State."  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  proposed  that 
tlie  State  should  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Journal  to  each  school  district,  (between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  in  number,)  and  that  the  Laws  of  the  State  relative  to  Schools,  and  the  Official 
Commmunications  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  should  be  printed  in  it  without 
charge. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  towards  this 
project,  and  the  saving  which  must  have  resulted  to  the  funds  of  the  Commonwealth,  unfore- 
seen difficulties,  of  a  legal  nature,  have  prevented  its  adoption. 

Without  the  patronage  of  the  State,  the  publication  of  the  Journal  cannot,  consistently 
with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  publishers,  be  continued.  Its  adoption,  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Superintendent,  on  the  term3  proposed,  is,  however,  confidently  anticipated  ; 
and,  if  not  disappointed  in  this,  the  publishers  propose  issuing  the  January  and  February 
numbers  together,  during  the  month  of  February,— the  publication  of  the  January  number 
being  postponed,  to  allow  time  to  ascertain  the  decision  of  the  State  authorities. 

The  cause  of  Public  Instruction  is  a  subject  of  daily  increasing  interest  with  the  enlight- 
ened portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  is  undoubtedly  deserving  of  a  jour- 
nal devoted  especially  to  it. 

From  the  favorable  opinions  frequently  expressed,  and  the  steady  increase  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  this  periodical,  the  publishers  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  its  patrons,  and  that  it  requires  but  to  be  more  exten- 
sively known  to  be  liberally  sustained :  under  this  impression  the  pubhshers  solicit  the 
favor  of  their  patrons  to  bring  the  Journal  to  the  notice  of  such  of  their  acquaintances  as 
are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Popular  Education.  . 
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KNOWLEDGE   IS    POWER. 

The  truth  of  this  adage  is  strikingly  cxempUfied  in  all  communities  where 
there  is  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  schools 
of  New  Eno-land  that,  with  a  soil  and  resources  naturally  the  poorest  in  the 
Union,  she  has  ever  taken  the  lead  in  enterprise,  wealth,  and  all  the  substan- 
tial elements  of  power.  The  same  is  true  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Scot- 
land. There  is  not  on  record  an  instance  of  a  State  rendered  poorer  by 
expenditures,  however  lavish,  in  educating  the  masses  of  the  people.  On  the 
contrary,  general  education  is  the  surest  road  to  national  as  well  as  individual 
wealth.  What  State  Bonds  stand  highest  in  the  Stock  market  1  Those  in 
which  Common  School  Education  is  most  liberally  supported.  Where  do 
the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  business  of  every  description, 
yield  the  surest  and  greatest  increase  ?  Where  knowledge  is  most  generally 
diffused.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  him  who  in 
knowledge,  remains  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  little  elevated  above  mere  beasts 
of  burden,  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  whose  minds  are  enlightened 
and  who  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  appropriating  every  new  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  ?  It  is  not  possible.  The  uneducated  and  ignorant  are  and 
must  ever  be,  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  the  educated  and 

the  skilful. 

If  these  remarks  are  true  in  regard  to  whole  masses  and  communities,  they 
are  not  less  so  in  regard  to  individuals.     Probably  not  a  School  Director  or 
Teacher  in  this  city  but  could  point  to  numerous  examples  in  which  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  schools  has  been  the  direct  means  of  leading  to  a  per- 
manently improved  condition  of  the  individual.     How  many,  many,  instances 
are  there  of  lads,  who  by  the  knowledge  and  educaticfn  acquired  in  the  public 
schools,  have  been  raised  from  the  most  abject  condition  of  penury,  to  circum- 
stances of  comfort  and  respectability.     It  is  a  well  known  and  auspicious  fact, 
that  many  of  our  merchants  and  master  mechanics  uniformly  go  to  the  public 
schools  when  they  want  apprentices.     In  some  of  the  schools  there  is  a  regu- 
lar list  of  such  applications.     So  well  is  this  matter  understood,  that  there 
have  not  been  found  wanting  instances  of  persons  who  have  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  school  as  the  surest  way  of  getting  them  into  business.     It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  so  far  as  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  not  one 
of  those  who  have  finished  their  course  at  the  High  School  of  tliis  city,  has 
failed  to  obtain  profitable  employment  Avithin  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  school. 
Indeed,  within  the  last  two  years,  they  have  generally  been  engaged  weeks 
and  even  months  beforehand,  and  in  some   instances   to  situations  affording 
them  a  compensation  of  $400  and  8500  a  year.     These  are  too,  in  many  cases, 
lads  vvho  have  never  entered  any  schools  but  the  public  schools,  who  but  for  the 
r)ublic  schools  would  probably  never  have  been  educated  at  all,  and  who  without 
education  would  have  grown  up,  lived  and  died  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
public  schools  found  them,  poor,  ignorant,  vicious  and  degraded.     Look  at  it 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  respects  the  individual  himself.    The  education 
which  he  has  received,  enables  him  to  earn  ten  dollars  where  without  it  he 
could  have  earned  but  one.     How  often,  too,  does  this  success  of  a    child 
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stimulate  the  parents,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  to  increased  exertions,  and 
thus  become  the  means  of  raising  a  whole  family  from  poverty  and  degra- 
dation to  respectability  and  competence. 

To  parents,  then,  if  there  be  any  such,  who  are  indifferent  about  educating 
their  children,  it  may  be  safely  said,  knowledge  is  not  only  power,  it  is  pko- 

MOTIO^f,  IT  IS  THE  SUREST  WAY  OF  PUSHING  YOUR  CHILd's  INTERESTS. 


REPLY  OF  HORACE  MANN  TO  THE  REMARKS  OF  THE  THIRTY 
ONE  GRAMMAR  MASTERS. 

In  noticing,  last  month,  a  Pamphlet  containing  certain  strictures  of  the 
Grammar  Masters  of  Boston  upon  Mr.  Mann's  Seventh  Annual  Report,  we 
forbore  to  express  any  opinion  of  the  matters  discussed,  as  a  personal  contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Mann  and  his  Reviewers.  At  the  same  time  we  extracted 
some  portions  of  the  pamphlet,  relating  to  questions  of  general  interest,  and 
particularly  to  one  question  which  had  already  been  discussed  in  an  early  No. 
of  this  Journal.  One  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Pamphlet  was  of  a  very  striking 
character.  We  refer  to  the  case  (p.  99)  of  the  girl  who  had  been  taught  to 
read  in  the  Primary  school  on  the  new  plan  and  was  rejected  from  the  Gram- 
mar School  from  her  inability  to  spell.  That  case,  as  stated  by  the  Gram- 
mar Masters,  has  a  direct  and  strong  bearing  on  the  general  argument.  It 
is  but  due  to  truth,  having  presented  this  case  to  the  readers  of  the  Common 
School  Journal,  to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  which  it  has  doubtless 
made  upon  their  minds,  as  it  did  upon  ours.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as  elici- 
ted by  ]\Ir.  Mann,  and  by  the  Committee  on  the  Primary  Schools  (who  have 
made  an  investigation  of  the  matter)  are  of  a  character  directly  the  opposite 
of  that  given  in  the  Remarks.     Mr.  Mann  says,  p.  114, — 

"  I  give  the  case  in  their  own  words  : 

"  The  following  instance,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  since,  though  per- 
haps an  extreme  case,  well  illustrates  a  large  class  of  cases,  in  which  there 
is  a  deplorable  neglect  of  spelling.  A  girl  in  her  tenth  year,  presented  her- 
self for  admission  into  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  with  a  certificate  of 
qualification  from  the  district  committee.  The  master  gave  her  to  read,  the 
sentence  beginning  with  the  words,  '  Now  if  Christ  be  preached.'  The  third 
word  she  called  '  Jesus,'  and  persisted  in  saying  it  was  so  pronounced.  She 
was  requested  to  spell  it ;  the  master,  at  the  same  time,  pointing  out  the  first 
letter.  This  letter  she  called  '  Jesus.'  The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  was 
pointed  out ;  the  pupil  uttered  '  and' ;  the  second  letter  was  shown  her  ; 
'  but,'  was  her  response.  The  letter  m,  she  called  '  man.'  She  was  sent  to 
the  assistant  teachers  of  the  school,  who  found  her  totally  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet.  The  master  sent  her  back  to  the  Primary  School,  with  her  certi- 
ficate endorsed,  '  not  qualified  ;  can  be  admitted  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Grammar  school.'" — Remarks,  p.  99. 

"The  name  of  the  girl  referred  to,  is  Eliza  Ingram,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  G- 
Ingram,  Boston.  On  the  29th  day  of  March  last,  she  belonged  to  the  Primary 
School  taught  by  Miss  H.  E.  Moore.  On  that  day  she  was  examined  by 
Dr.  John  Odin,  Jr.  of  the  Primary  School  Board,  and  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
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cation  to  enter  the  Grammar  School,  was  given  her.  She  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Barnum  Field  of  the  Franklin  School.  The  account  in  the  '  Remarks' 
states,  that "  The  master  sent  her  back  to  the  Primary  School,  with  her  cer- 
tificate endorsed,  '  not  qualified ;  can  be  admitted  only  by  the  authority  of 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Grammar  School.'  "  A  slight  confusion  of  gen- 
ders occurs  here.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Odin,  Mr.  Field  sent 
back  the  certificate  of  a  hoy,  declaring  that  she  was  '  not  qualified,'  &c. 

"  Now  the  following  certificates  from  the  father  of  Eliza,  and  from  her 
past  teachers  prove,  that  she  was  taught  on  the  '  old  system,'  of  letters  before 
words  ;  and  not  on  the  '  new  system'  of  words  before  letters.  The  statement 
of  Dr.  Odin  proves  that  she  was  well  qualified  when  she  was  rejected. 

"Boston,  Oct.  11th,  1844. 

This  certifies  that  the  first  school  which  my  daughter  Eliza  attended,  was 

the  Infant  School  kept  by  Miss  Ball,  in  Theatre  alley.     She  went  there  from 

one  to  two  years. 

G.  Ingram." 

"  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Eliza  Ingram,  and  of  her  attendance  at 
my  Infant  School,  when  it  was  located  in  Theatre  alley,  several  years  ago. 
She  did  not  know  her  letters  when  she  entered,  but  while  in  the  school,  (a 
period  of  more  than  a  year  I  think,)  she  learned  the  alphabet,  and  com- 
menced with  words  of  two  or  three  letters.  My  mode  of  teaching  was  then 
on  the  old  plan,  requiring  the  names  of  all  the  letters  to  be  thoroughly  learned 

before  commencing  with  words. 

L.  M.  Ball, 

Teacher  of  Franklin  Infant  School. 

Boston,  Oct.  10,  1844. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  With  regard  to  the  inquiries  which  you  yesterday  made  res- 
pecting a  little  girl  named  Eliza  Ingram,  I  can  only  say  that  she  was  admitted 
into  my  school  during  the  year  1840;  and  remained  with  mc  two  or  three 
months.  At  the  time  of  her  admission,  she  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
alphabet,  and  qualified  to  enter  the  first  division  of  the  fourth  class  ;  which 
class  was  then  reading  in  the  first  reading  lessons  of '  Lee's  Spelling-Book.' 
Yours,  respectfully,  Catherine  G.  Pratt. 

Friday  morn,  Oct.  11th,  1844." 

"  Boston,  October  11,  1844. 

Sir  :  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  particular  time  in  which  Eliza  Ingram 

entered  school,  but  should  think  it  might  have  been  in  the  year  1840.     At  the 

time  of  her  admission,  she  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  alphabet,  and  was 

found  qualified  to  enter  the  second  division  of  the  third  class.     She  was  one 

who  made  slow  progress,  as  her  attendance  at  school  was  most  irregular. 

Her  usual  manner,  when  reading,  was  to  spell  each  word,  (silently,)  before 

pronouncing  it. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  M.  B.  Woodworth." 

"  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  of  Miss  Moore  : 

«'  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter 
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which  I  received  this  morning,  to  make  a  statement  on  paper,  of  what  I  know 
with  regard  to  Eliza  Ingram.  She  entered  my  scliool.  May  1,  1843,  in  the 
second  division  of  the  third  class.  She  could  then  spell  simple  words,  and 
read  the  first  lessons  in  the  First  School  Book.  In  reading,  I  perceived,  she 
spelled  her  words,  all  of  them.  I  endeavored  to  correct  that  habit,  for  she 
appeared  to  think  she  could  not  pronounce  the  smallest  word  without  spelling 
it.  She  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  letters,  and  I  have  never  observed,  at 
any  time,  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  names  of  any  of  the  letters." 

"  She  says  she  was  told  to  spell  the  words  to  herself  before  she  pronounced 
them.  When  she  first  came  to  mc,  I  said  to  her,  (without  knowing  any  thing 
of  her  previous  instruction,)  that  I  should  think  she  had  been  taught  to  read 
by  spelling,  instead  of  reading  the  words  first." 

"  To  the  Suh -Committee  of  the  Primary  School  Board  : 
"  Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  the  language  used  by  me  in  the  statement  of  facts  to  the  Board,  touching 
the  case  of  the  girl  noticed  in  the  '  Remarks'  of  the  Masters,  as  sent  to  the 
Grammar  School. 

"  I  stated,  that  the  history  of  the  girl  could  be  traced  back  to  her  first 
entrance  into  any  school ;  and  that  her  first  teacher,  several  years  ago,  taught 
her  the  alphabet,  and  words  of  two  or  three  letters  ;  and  that  her  successive 
teachers  declare  that  she  knew  her  letters,  and  was  capable  of  reading  easy 
words ;  that  my  first  knowledge  of  her,  was  when  I  gave  her  a  permit  to 
enter  the  School  for  Special  Instruction  on  the  first  of  May,  1843.  I  then 
gave  the  following  account  of  her  course,  which  I  have  from  her  teacher. 
When  she  entered  the  school,  she  was  placed  in  the  second  division  of  the 
third  class,  could  spell  easy  words,  and  read  the  first  lessons  in  '  My  First 
School  Book.'  In  reading,  she  had  the  habit  of  spelling  all  the  words  before 
pronouncing  them  ;  and  at  no  time  did  she  appear  ignorant  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  In  August,  1843,  she  was  advanced  to  the  first  division  of  the 
third  class  ;  and  in  November  following,  to  the  second  class.  While  in  this 
class,  the  habit  of  spelling  before  pronouncing  was  eradicated.  The  only 
difficulty  remaining  was,  her  being  so  confused,  when  spelling  a  word  wrong- 
ly, as  to  be  unable  to  correct  the  error  ;  but  before  she  left  the  class,  she 
overcame  this  infirmity  sufficiently  to  spell  well.  January  1,  1844,  she 
became  a  member  of  the  first  class,  and  would  learn  a  lesson,  and  read  as 
correctly,  and  with  as  much  expression,  as  any  child  in  the  class,  particu- 
larly in  verse,  as  she  seemed  to  acquire  the  sentiment  more  readily  than  the 
other  children.  If  a  new  lesson  was  to  be  read,  she  would  hesitate,  be  con- 
fiised,  and  make  mistakes,  till  she  had  learned  the  sense,  and  then  she  was  as 
ready  as  any  one.  She  had,  from  a  peculiar  organization  of  mind,  the  habit 
of  using  synonymes  in  her  reading,  (frequently  words  better  than  the  text.) 
She  was  the  best  arithmetician  in  the  school,  readily  answering  any  question 
in  Emerson's  First  Part.  She  had  likewise  a  readiness  in  printing  letters 
and  words  on  her  slate  which  was  quite  creditable,  and  induced  her  teacher 
to  urge  her  forward,  that  she  might  sooner  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Gram- 
mar School. 
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"  This  "-irl,  thus  qualified,  was  presented  for  my  examination,  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1844,  in  company  with   nine  other  children,  comprising  the  first 
class  ; — her  teacher,  at  the  time,  expressed  a  fear  that  she  might  not  appear 
sufficiently  well  to  receive  a  certificate,  because  she  was  so  readily  confused, 
and  when  in  this  state  of  mind  apt  to  commit  errors.     I  spent  upwards  of  an 
hour  in  the  examination.     She  appeared  so  well  prepared  in  all  the  branches 
requisite,  and  in  some,  if  not  all,  so  superior  to  her  classmates,  that  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  my  certificate,  and  directed  her  to  go  to  the  Franklin  School. 
A  k\v  days  after,  a  certificate  which  I  had  given  to  a  boy  of  the  same  class, 
Avas  handed  to  me,  on  which  was  endorsed,  '  not  qualified  ;  can  be  admitted 
only  by  consent  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  school,'  or  words  to  the  same 
effect.     Whether  signed  by  the  Grammar  Master,  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
was  told  it  was  for  this  girl.     So  long  had  I  been  accustomed  to  make  exa- 
minations in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  that  I  felt  a  confidence  in 
having  done  right ;  and  such  a  summary  return  of  my  certificate  only  con- 
firmed me  in  my  impression.     I  then  requested  the  teacher  to  receive  her 
back,  if  she  should  apply,  and  continue  to  instruct  her,   intending  to  make 
application  at  some  other  school.     She  did  not,  however,  return  to  the  school 
immediately ;  in  fact,  1  was  not  aware  of  her  being  there,  until  the  chairman 
of  the  Board,  some  three  w^eeks   since,  called  my  attention  to  the  case,  as 
reported  in  the  '  Remarks,'  when  I  requested  him  to  visit  the  school  imme- 
diately with  me,  and  make  inquiry  of  the  teacher.     We  found  her  as  unpre- 
pared as  myself  for  so  bold  and  unwarrantable  an  attack.     The  teacher  told 
us  the  child  was  then  in  her  seat.     We  questioned  the  child  as  to  her  exami- 
nation at  the  Grammar  School  ;  she  said  she  was  confused  ;  and  when  asked 
what  the  words  '  and,'  '  but,'  &c.,  were,  pronounced  them  correctly,  for  the 
inquiry  of  the  master  was,  '  What's  that?'  pointing  to  the  word.     We  exa- 
mined her  in  reading,  spelling,  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.     The  chair- 
man  said   she  was  fully  qualified  for  the  Grammar  School  ;  and  when  we 
learned  she  had  had  but  about  six  weeks'  instruction  since   her  rejection  in 
April,   he  declared,  that  she  must  have  been  qualified  then.     She  was  de- 
tained at  home  by  the  sickness  of  her  father,  until  the  1st  of  July. 

"  Subsequently,  I  requested  three  of  the  masters  who  signed  the  '  Remarks,' 
to  visit  the  school  with  me,  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  case ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
girl  they  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  now  knows  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  is  qualified  for  the  Grammar  School.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  thought  she  might  have  learned  all  in  six  weeks  ;  the  other  two, 
that  she  must  have  known  her  letters  in  April,  but  owing  to  some  peculiar 
circumstances  was  prevented  doing  herself  justice.  I  said  the  same  to  the 
Board.  I  also  said  to  the  Board,  that  though  the  high  character  and  stand- 
ing of  this  school,  (inferior  to  none  of  its  class,)  the  untiring  and  devoted 
eftbrts  of  a  thorough  teacher,  and  my  own  personal  interest  in  the  school, 
had  thus  publicly  been  libelled,  I  was  willing  to  look  at  the  case  in  a  chari- 
table light,  and  considering  the  position  of  a  timid  girl  in  a  new  and  large 
place,  filled  with  two  hundred  or  more  boys,  before  whom  she  was  to  be 
examined,  I  was  willing  to  allow  that  her  natural  sensitiveness   may  have 
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overpowered  her,  and  caused  the  result  spoken  of  in  the  pamphlet.  I  invited 
any  and  all  of  the  committee  to  examine  the  case  for  themselves ;  and  if  after 
the  most  rigid  examination,  they  could  not  sustain  me,  then  indeed  should  I 
be  amenable  to  their  reproof,  and  unworthy  a  seat  at  their  Board.  To  all 
the  facts  I  had  stated,  I  held  myself  ready  to  make  affidavit. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  Odin,  Jr. 
Boston,  Oct.  24,  1844." 

On  the  subject  of  Discipline,  there  are  in  Mr.  Mann's  Reply  many  remarks 
of  a  general  character  which  we  hope  to  find  room  for  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber. The  whole  Pamphlet  is  written  with  great  ability.  Persons  desirous  of 
purchasing  it  can  do  so  by  calling  at  Mr.  E.  C.  Biddle's  corner  of  5th  and 
Minor,  where  it  is  for  sale. 


MODE  OF  ENFORCING  AUTHORITY. 

The  efforts  described  under  the  last  head,  for  gaining  a  personal 
influence  over  those,  who  from  their  disposition  and  character,  are 
most  in  danger  of  doing  wrong,  [by  securing  their  personal  attach- 
ment] will  not  be  sufficient  entirely  to  prevent  transgression.  Cases 
of  deliberate,  intentional  wrong  will  occur,  and  the  question  will  rise, 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  such  an  emergency  1  When  such 
cases  occur,  the  course  to  be  taken  is,  first  of  all  to  come  to  a  distinct 
undertanding  on  the  subject  with  the  guilty  individual.  Think  of  the 
case  calmly,  until  you  have  obtained  just  and  clear  ideas  of  it.  En- 
deavor to  understand  precisely  in  what  the  guilt  of  it  consists.  Notice 
every  palliating  circumstance,  and  take  as  favorable  a  view  of  the 
thing  as  you  can,  while,  at  the  same  time  you  fix  most  firmly  in  your 
mind  the  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Then  go  to  the  individual, 
and  lay  the  subject  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  dis- 
tinctly from  his  own  lips,  what  he  intends  to  do. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  course  will  be  effectual.  For  four 
years,  and  with  a  very  large  school,  1  have  found  this  sufficient,  in 
every  case  of  discipline  which  has  occurred,  except  in  three  or  four 
instances,  where  something  more  was  required.  To  make  it  success- 
ful, however,  it  must  be  done  properly.  Several  things  are  necessary. 
It  must  be  deliberate ;  generally  better  after  a  little  delay.  It  must 
be  indulgent,  so  far  as  the  view  which  the  teacher  takes  of  the  guilt 
of  the  pupil,  is  concerned;  every  palliating  consideration  must  be  felt. 
It  must  be  firm  and  decided,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
and  the  determination  of  the  teacher  to  efiect  it.  It  must  also  be  open 
and  frank  ;  no  insinuations,  no  hints,  no  surmises,  but  plain,  honest, 
open  dealing. 

In  many  cases  the  communication  may  be  made  most  dehcatcly, 
and  most  successfully  in  writing.  The  more  delicately  you  toucli  the 
feehngs  of  your  pupils,  the  more  tender  these  feelings  will  become. 
Many  a  teacher  hardens  and  stupifies  the  moral  sense  of  his  pupils, 
by  the  harsh  and  rough  exposures,  to  which  he  drags  out  the  private 
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feelinors  of  the  heart.  A  man  may  easily  produce  such  a  state  of 
feelinfT  in  his  school-room,  that  to  address  even  the  gentlest  reproof 
to  any  individual,  in  the  hearing  of  the  next,  would  be  a  most  severe 
punishment ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  so  destroy  that  sensitive- 
ness, that  his  vociferated  reproaches  will  be  as  unheeded  as  the  idle 
wind. 

If  now,  tlie  teacher  has  taken  the  course  recommended  in  tliis 
chapter;  if  he  lias,  by  his  general  inlluence  in  the  school,  done  all  in 
his  })Ower  to  bring  the  majority  of  his  ])U})ils  to  the  side  of  order  and 
discipline;  if  he  has  then  studied,  attentively  and  impartially,  the 
characters  of  those  who  cannot  thus  be  led ;  if  he  has  endeavored  to 
make  them  his  friends,  and  to  acquire,  by  every  means,  a  personal 
influence  over  them  ;  if,  finally,  when  they  do  wTong,  he  goes,  plainly, 
but  in  a  gentle  and  delicate  manner,  to  them,  and  lays  before  them 
the  whole  case;  if  he  has  done  all  this,  he  has  gone  as  far  as  moral 
influence  will  carry  him.  My  opinion  is,  that  this  course,  faithfully 
and  judiciously  pursued,  will,  in  almost  all  instances  succeed  ;  but  it 
will  not  in  all ;  and  where  it  fails,  there  must  be  other,  and  more  vigo- 
rous and  decided  measures.  What  these  measures  of  restraint  or 
punishment  shall  be,  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ; 
but  in  resorting  to  them,  the  teacher  must  be  decided  and  unbending. 

The  course  above  recommended,  is  not  trying  lax  and  inefficient 
measures,  for  a  long  time,  in  hopes  of  their  being  ultimately  success- 
ful, and  then,  when  ihcy  are  found  not  to  be  so,  changing  the  policy. 
There  should  be,  through  the  whole,  the  tone  and  manner  of  authority, 
not  of  persuasion.  The  teacher  must  be  a  monarch,  and  while  he  is 
gentle  and  forbearing,  always  looking  on  the  favorable  side  of  con- 
duct so  far  as  guilt  is  concerned,  he  must  have  an  eagle  eye,  and  an 
efficient  hand,  so  far  as  relates  to  arresting  the  evil,  and  stopping  the 
consequences.  He  may  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  even  tenderly 
approach  a  delinquent.  'He  may  be  several  days  in  gathering  around 
him  the  circumstances,  of  which  he  is  ultimately  to  avail  himself,  in 
bringing  him  to  submission  ;  but,  while  he  proceeds  thus  slowly,  and 
tenderly,  he  must  come  with  the  air  of  authority  and  power.  _  The 
fact  that  the  teacher  bases  all  his  plans,  on  the  idea  of  his  ultimate 
authority,  in  every  case,  may  be  perfectly  evident  to  all  the  pupils, 
while  he  proceeds  wqth  moderation  and  gentleness,  in  all  his  specific 
measures.  Let  it  be  seen,  then,  that  the  constitution  of  your  school  is 
a  monarchy,  absolute  and  unlimited, — but  let  it  also  be  seen,  that  the 
one  who  holds  the  power,  is  himself  under  the  control  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, in  all  that  he  does,  and  that  he  endeavors  to  make  the  same 
moral  principle  which  guides  him,  go  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  go,  in  the  government  of  his  subjects. —  The  Teacher,  hy  Jacob 
Abbott. 


Let  us  satisfy  our  own  consciences,  and  trouble  not  ourselves  by 
looking  for  fame.  If  we  deserve  it,  we  shall  attain  to  it ;  if  we 
deserve  it  not,  we  cannot  force  it.  The  praise  bad  actions  obtain, 
dies  soon  away  ;  if  good  deeds  arc  at  first  unworthily  received,  they 
are  afterwards  more  properly  appreciated. — Seneca. 
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FAULTS    OF   CHILDREN. 

The  faults  to  which  children  are  liable,  are, 

1.  Cruelty,  waste  and  destructiveness,  lying,  theft  and  revenge. 

Our  sympathy  is  the  spring  which  i'lvst  sets  to  work  our  moral 
feelings.  By  sympathy  the  pains  of  others  are,  in  some  measure, 
made  our  own  ;  and  these  pains,  if  injuries,  those  who  witness,  when 
they  are  not  themselves  the  autliors  of  them,  are  anxious  to  prevent 
and  avenge. 

Now  the  child  is  cruel,  not  because  he  loves  to  give  pain— because 
he  is  vicious,— but  because  he  is  thoughtless.  Force,  therefore,  upon 
his  attention,  the  pain  he  is  inflicting ;  appeal  to  his  own  sense,  and 
he  will  readily  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  readily  allow  that  it 
deserves  a  punishment.  Be,  however,  in  no  haste  to  chastise  :  satisfy 
yourself,  on  a  first  otfence,  with  the  shame  to  which  you  put  the 
child. 

That  he  will  be  again  cruel,  is  but  too  probable ;  the  pains  of  so 
many  animals  are  in  his  eyes  ridiculous  !  This  time  punishment 
must  have  its  course,  the  child  has  condemned  himself  to  it,  and  will 
feel  its  justice.  But  the  punishment,  in  this  case,  is  but  an  incentive 
to  reflection.  It  should,  therefore,  be  something  analogous  to  the 
crime,  a  corporal  one  ;  and  the  more  closely  the  pains  of  children 
are  associated  with  the  sufferings  of  living  creatures,  the  stronger, 
you  will  find,  becomes  their  abhorrence  of  inflicting  pain  upon  them. 

Waste  and  destructiveness  are  in  the  same  way  the  consequences  of 
thoughtlessness.  Keep  a  note-book,  in  which  you  carefully  register 
the  acts  of  your  pupils.  When  you  find  the  child  wasting  his  food, 
or  destroying  what  may  be  of  use  to  him,  note  down  his  act,  and  call 
his  attentioir  to  your  note.  He  will  soon  feel  the  want  of  that  of 
wdiich  liis  improvidence  has  deprived  him,  and  do  you  then  remind 
him  of  your  warnings,  and  thus  make  his  present  need  a  motive  to 
future  care.  VVHien  others  are  the  suflerers,  he  must  make  good,  so 
far  as  he  is  able,  what  he  has  wasted  or  destroyed,  or  return  an  equi- 
valent. 

"  These  are  hard  tasks  for  the  tutor." 

But  a  small  part  of  them.  You  will  require  from  him  surely,  for 
your  child's  sake,  some  little  more  attention  than  frbm  your  whipper- 
in  for  your  dogs !  Yet  in  their  service  this  man's  whole  life  is  spent. 
Our  school-masters,  however,  do  not  seem  to  think  so  niuch  care 
necessary ;  they  have  their  routine,  and  by  that  they  abide,— moral 
culture,  moral  development,  scarcely  enters  into  their  system.  In 
their  eyes  it  comes  like  the  rains  in  April :  most  probably  w^e  shall 
have  them  ;  but  whether  we  shall  have  them,  or  in  what  quantities,  is 
above  human  control,  and  known  only  to  the  Divine  Providence. 

2dly.  Lving. 

The  falsehoods  of  children  are  simple;  they  are  best  prevented  by 
constant  watchfulness  over  the  child,  and  by  doing  away  with  the 
occasions  of  lies.  Lies,  i.  e.  the  lies  of  children,  are  generally  either 
of  fear,  appetite,  or  jest. 

(i.)  Of  fear. 

Children  lie  more  to  their  fathers  than  their  mothers— to  then-  mas- 
ters than  their  fathers :— govern,  then,  not  by  fear  but  by  love. 
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Your  rule  is  not,  and  your  pupils  must  know  it,  a  capricious  one. 
You  have  taken  care  that  they  should  not  look  upon  you  as  a  stranger, 
who  punishes  carelessly ;  and  merely  because  punishment  seems  to 
him  the  shortest  and  easiest  mode  of  preventing  crime  :  it  has  been 
your  endeavour  to  make  crime  hateful. 

Half  the  faults  of  children,  half  the  crimes  of  society,  are  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  parents  and  instructors.  By  their  neglect,  they 
give  their  children  all  opportunity  of  evil-doing  ;  and  by  their  credu- 
hty,  all  opportunity  of  lying  to  escape  detection.  Nay,  they  encourage 
them  to  lie,  by  punishing  with  the  greatest  severity  those  faults  to 
which  they  have  themselves,  by  their  carelessness  and  indifference, 
tempted  and  allured  them.  Do  you  act  otherwise  ;  study  the  child's 
dispositions,  his  character;  strictly  watch  all  his  actions;  make 
deceit  on  his  part  useless,  almost  impossible.  Should  fear,  however, 
urge  him  to  a  lie,  withdraw  from  him  your  confidence,  not  your  kind- 
ness ;  to  that  kindness  he  will  soon  feel  that  something  is  wanting. 
He  will  approach  you  in  penitence;  and  do  you  then  lay  before 
him  with  all  energy,  with  all  the  abhorrence  of  your  own  heart,  the 
meanness,  the  foul  hideousness  of  falsehood.  Many  and  bitter  tears 
he  will  shed.  All  tliat  ijou  feel,  he  will  feel ;  and  falsehood  will  thus 
become  to  him  something  in  itself  most  hateful,  and  most  to  beavoided. 

(ii.)  The  lie  of  appetite. 

A  lie  of  a  darker  stain  ;  a  lie,  the  object  of  which  is  the  acquisition 
of  some  gratification,  as  one  of  fear  is  the  avoidance  of  some  pain. 
In  the  one  is  the  germ  which  creeps  up  into  a  mean,  timid,  shuMling 
wretch ;  in  the  other,  that  which  is  developed  in  the  hard,  selfish, 
determined  ruffian. 

A  lie  not  so  frequent  among  children,  not  so  frequent  among  men — 
a  lie  long  premeditated;  a  crime  well  considered,  and  stared  in  the 
face  ere  committed — an  almost  certain  evidence  of  a  character  that 
is  forming  viciously.  Of  such  a  lie,  should  a  child  be  convicted,  visit 
the  first  offence  with  warnings  of  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
who  thus  gives  himself  up  to  the  slavery  of  appetite.  Beseech  him, 
as  he  loves  you,  as  he  loves  himself,  as  he  trembles  before  that  moral 
imbecility  which  is  assuredly  the  portion  of  him  of  bestial  mind,  to 
conquer  a  sensuality  which,  as  his  lie  too  clearly  proves,  is  fast  gain- 
ing upon  him. 

On  a  second  offence,  not  you  only,  his  playmates  also  must  show 
their  abhorrence  of  his  crime.  They  must  temporarily  withdraw 
from  the  society  of  one  on  whose  moral  being  the  leprous  spot  has 
visibly  appeared.  They  must  not  expose  themselves  to  its  contagious 
influence.  In  his  solitude,  and  with  tears,  the  criminal  will  wash 
away  the  visible  stain ;  with  very  anguish  he  may  kill  the  appetite, — 
at  least,  learning  ])rudence,  he  will  gloss  it  over  and  moderate  it,  so 
that  it  may  no  more  expose  him  to  this  fearful  loathing.  In  time  his 
prudence  may  become  virtue. 

(iii.)  Lies  of  jest. 

On  these  be  not  too  severe.  Save  that  they  pass  unchecked,  are 
even  listened  to  with  applause,  and  that,  as  lies,  they  tend  to  weaken 
our  love  and  respect  for  truth,  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance: 
they  should  be  discountenanced  for  their  probable  effect,  not  punished. 
Y'ou  must  remember  that  the  child  has  no  general  principles,  can 
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have  none.  Now,  the  He  of  jest  results  from  no  evil  and  ungenerous 
feeling;  and  the  child's  sympathies  are  with  the  jest,  his  moral  judg- 
ment not  against  it.  If,  therefore,  you  would  have  him  view  this  lie 
as  a  crime,  you  will  doubtless  very  easily  persuade  him  to  believe 
your  word ;  but  you  then  begin  to  build  up  in  him  a  morality  which 
is  founded  on  authority,  and  not  in  reason. 

3dly.  Thieving. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  pilfer,  particularly  eatables.  Their  powers 
of  self-control  are  weak,  and  their  ideas  of  property  not  the  most 
accurate.  Visit  the  crime  gently  ;  but  if  it  be  aggravated  by  a  false- 
hood, then  punish  the  falsehood,  and  the  falsehood  according  to  the 
motive  that  urged  it. 

Reason  with  your  children,  bring  the  loss  home  to  themselves  ; 
condemn  them  to  restore  what  they  have  stolen,  or  an  equivalent. 
Reduce,  besides,  their  allowance  at  meals.  The  appetites  have 
sinned,  let  the  appetites  sufler. 

4thly.  Revenge. 

Children  are  well  aware  that  crimes  must  be  punished  and  prevented; 
but  they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  crime  as  the  especial  business  and  duty  of  the  peda- 
gogue. Against  him,  therefore,  you  seldom  find  them  directing  their 
hatred ;  it  is  the  informer  they  threaten.  "  What  was  my  fault  to 
him  ?"  argues  the  little  crinainal.  He  has  never  learned,  that  every 
fault  is  something  to  every  man. 

I  have  sought  to  make  the  examination  and  punishment  of  crime 
interesting  to  the  boy,  by  making  it  a  part  of  his  duties.  Punishment 
he  has  been  taught  to  look  upon,  and  his  experience  must  confirm  the 
lesson,  as  something  which,  though  immediately  ungrateful,  is  most 
just  and  necessary — a  medicine  to  our  moral  nature.  It  is  not  his 
playmate,  therefore,  against  whom  he  informs,  but  his  playmate's 
crime ;  and  his  motive  is  love,  and  no  mean,  tale-bearing  spirit. 

But  be  sure  that  you  well  sift  the  motives  of  the  informer  ;  take  care 
that  they  debase  not.  Teach  him  himself  to  examine  them,  himself 
to  reject  those  that  are  unworthy ;  and  encourage  him  to  share 
the  punishment  of  which  he  has  been  the  guiltless  and  honorable 
occasion.  Let  your  first  words  to  him  be  of  uarning.  Express 
your  hope,  that,  under  like  circumstances,  he  would  have  informed 
against  himself,  or  would  have  thanked  the  individual  who  had 
informed  against  him.  For,  he  must  make  in  his  heart  no  law  to 
regulate  his  conduct  towards  others,  which  he  w^ould  not  have  a  law 
to  others  to  regulate  their  conduct  towards  himself. 

Revenge  is  but  the  sense  of  wrong  demanding  justice,  immode- 
rately and  improperly  excited. 

Impartiality  in  your  judgments,  and  discrimination  in  your  punish- 
ments, will  induce  the  child  to  refer  all  his  little  cases  to  you,  and 
will  prevent  in  him  the  habit  of  looking  to  himself  for  redress.  With 
the  sense  of  wrong  will  come  the  feeling,  that  to  another  belongs  its 
retribution. — Outline  of  a  System  of  National  Education. 


There  is  no  readier  way  for  a  man  to  bring  his  own  worth  into 
question,  than  by  endeavoring  to  detract  from  the  worth  of  other  men. 
Tillotson. 
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SELF    GOVFRNMENT. 

The  power  and  habit  of  self-government  may  be  named,  as  a  most 
important  requisite,  in  one  who  is  to  govern  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  preserve  dignity  and  consistency  of  character,  without  it.  Pupils, 
who  see  a  teacher  subject  to  storms  of  passion,  will  neither  love  nor 
respect  her.  A  calm,  collected,  dignified  manner  will  always  com- 
mand deference  and  obedience.  The  proverb,  "  Be  not  liasty  in  thy 
spirit  to  be  angry,"  is,  in  no  situation,  of  greater  practical  importance, 
than  that  of  a  teacher.  But,  while  the  passions  are  kept  in  due  sub- 
jection, a  firm  and  decided  spirit  must  be  seen  :  a  disposition  to  en- 
force suitable  rules,  and  to  execute  justice  without  fear  or  favor.  A 
teacher  who  attempts  to  govern  wholly  by  mildness  and  a  gentle 
demeanor,  will  fail  of  the  object.  I  have  seen  such  a  one  weeping, 
in  the  midst  of  a  mischievous  little  group,  because  they  ♦'  would  not 
mind  her."  The  efiect  of  this,  on  the  little  urchins  themselves,  was 
onlv  to  show  them  their  own  power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  autho- 
rity over  them.  This  is  the  kind  of  government  which  some  mothers 
exercise,  who  instead  of  enforcing  obedience,  by  a  dignified  authority, 
feebly  expostulate,  "  Why  children,  how  can  you  so  trouble  your 
mamma?"  I  do  not  mean,  that  children  have  not  tender  feelings, 
which  may  often  be  operated  upon,  to  great  advantage  in  governing 
them  :  but  they  must  first  respect,  before  they  will  love,  their  teachers ; 
and,  when  they  see  them  infirm  of  purpose,  and  feeble  in  authority, 
they  are  usually  disposed  to  tease  and  harass  them.  When  they  have 
been  made  to  feel,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  energetic  power  over 
them,  they  will  then  feel  grateful  when  silken  cords  are  thrown  out  to 
them;  and  when  they  see  authority,  they  will  respect  kindness.— 
Madame  De  Sausswre. 


PUNISHMENTS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Punishments  are  injudicious  ; 

1st.  When  they  always  icear  the  same  shape,  the  difference  being  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  The  child  from  similarity  of  punishment  con- 
cludes a  similarity  of  act,  and  so  confounds,  often,  moral  with  conven- 
tional wrong  ;  and  in  his  manhood,  (unless  time  and  experience  better 
instruct  \\\m,  and  this,  they  generally,  not  always  do,)  he  shows  him- 
self either  as  a  harsh  ascetic,  in  whose  eyes  all  faults  are  crimes  :  or, 
as  a  lax  epicurean,  who  sees  no  crime  and  no  virtue,  save  in  opinion. 

2dly.  When  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  injlicted,  they  appear 
to  the  child  rather  as  the  result  of  ill  temper  in  the  person  who  punishes, 
than  of  a  fault  in  himself. 

Let  the  words  of  your  condemnation  be  mild,  yet  decided,  and  full 
of  love  to  the  child,  tliough  of  hatred  to  his  fault.  He  must  learn  not 
to  fear  you,  but  wrong. 

3rdly.  When,  though  they  may  he  effectual  in  preveiiting  the  recur- 
rence of  a  fault,  they  are  at  the  same  time  likely  to  chill  all  high  and 
generous  feeling. 

To  this  class  belong  all  chastisements  which  conspicuously  hold  up 
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the  child  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  his  playmates.  Such  are 
all  punishments  which  are  made  examples.  By  them  the  child  is 
identified  with  an  act  which  is  perhaps  strange  to  his  disposition. 
He  soon  identifies  himself  with  it ;  and  then  determines,  not  so  much 
to  correct  his  fault,  as  to  hide  himself  from  the  chance  of  exposure. 

4thly.  When,  from  their  over  severity  they  urge  the  child  to  the 
chance  of  a  falsehood,  and  gain  for  him  the  symfatfiy  of  his  jjlay-mates. 
While  all  punishments  should  cancel  the  advantages  or  pleasures 
of  crime,  they  ought  to  be  so  moderated,  that  they  divert  not  away 
that  hatred  which  should  ever  pursue  crime,  to  the  punishments  with 
which  it  may  be  visited. 
Punishments  are  unjust  when  not  merited.     And, 
1st.  When  the  act  for  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted  is  not  the  act 
of  him  ivho  suffers. 

This  may  happen  when  judges  give  their  decision  either  upon 
false  or  insufficient  evidence ;  and  is  a  fault  not  always  to  be  guarded 
against,  though  its  evil  consequences  may  be  lessened,  by  the  anxiety 
our  juries  must  manifest  to  sift  the  truth,  and  by  the  wise  limitations 
with  which  they  accompany  their  verdict. 

u  2dly.  When  the  act  punished,  to  the  child  seems,  and  cannot  but 
seem,  innocent. 

The  punishments  of  children  difier  from  those  of  men  in  this  prin- 
cipally ;  that,  in  the  one  you  punish  the  forbidden  act,  however  noble 
the  motive ;— in  the  other,  that  you  strive  to  arrive  at  the  motive, 
before  you  either  honor  or  condemn  the  action  it  has  induced. — Out- 
line of  a  System  of  JVational  Education. 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

"  Though  grammar  be  usually  amongst  the  first  things  taught,  it  is 
always  one  of  the  last  things  understood,"*  has  been  observed  by  an 
eminent  authority ;  and  the  truth  of  this  observation  is  obvious  to 
every  one.  Almost  all  the  children  at  every  school  in  the  country  are 
said  to  be  learning  grammar ;  and  yet  how  few,  even  of  those  who 
have  gone  regulady  through  all  the  definitions,  rules  and  exceptions, 
can  be  said  to  have  any  real  or  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
This  arises  not  so  much  from  the  difficulty  of  grammar,  as  from  the 
injudicious  methods  generally  employed  in  teaching  it. 

Long  before  a  grammar  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools,  they  are  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  principal  parts 
of  speech  ;  particularly  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs.  In  fact, 
in  teaching  grammar,  also,  we  begin  with  general  views  and  leading 
principles.  We  tell  them  that  all  the  words  in  the  language  are 
reduced  to  nine  distinct  classes  ;  and  that  to  know  these  nine  classes, 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  more  than  50,000  words.  We  then 
gradually  introduce  them  to  the  several  classes ;  and  first,  to  the 
noun  or  substantive ;  which  we  inform  them  is  the  7ia?ne  of  any  per- 
son, place  or  thing.  We  then  add  in  explanation,  that  the  word  noun 
means  a  name  and  the  substantive,  any  thing  that  has  substance  or 

*  J.  Home  Tooke  on  the  "  Diversions  of  Purley." 
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existence.  Hence,  every  word  which  expresses  existence,  either  real 
or  supposed,  is  said  to  be  a  noun  or  substantive.  Thus  the  words 
man,  horse,  book,  are  said  to  be  nouns  or  substantives,  because  they 
are  the  names  of"  things  which  exist;  and  the  terms  virtue,  vices,  beauty, 
are  also  said  to  be  nouns  or  substantives,  because  they  are  the  names 
of  things  which  are  supposed  to  exist ;  that  is,  we  think  of  them,  and 
speak  of  them,  as  if  they  actually  existed.  The  following  example 
will  serve  to  make  this  intelligible.  The  words  in  italic  are  nouns, 
qecause  they  are  the  names  of  things  existing  in  nature ;  and  the 
words  in  small  capitals  are  also  nouns,  because  they  are  the  names 
of  things  existing  in  the  understanding ;  that  is,  we  have  an  idea,  or 
notion  of  them ;  and  we  speak  of  them,  and  reason  about  them  with 
as  much  certainty  as  if  they  actually  existed  before  our  eyes  ;  nay, 
we  attribute  actions  to  them  as  if  they  were  'persons  or  agents  : — 

The  king  exalted  him  :  virtue  exalted  him. 

The  king  degraded  him  :  vice  degraded  him. 

The  jury  acquitted  him  :  his  conscience  acquitted  him. 

The  judge  condemned  him  :  his  conscience  condemned  him.  * 

For  mj  fathefs  sake,  hear  me  !  for  pity's  sake,  hear  me ! 

John  is  cold :  Ice  is  cold :  charity  is  cold. 

Thefarrner  stores  his  barn  with  grain  ;  the  scholar  stores  his  mind 

with  KNOWLEDGE. 

Proper  nouns  are  the  names  which  are  proper  or  peculiar  to  parti- 
cular persons,  places,  mountains,  seas  and  rivers;  as  John,  Dublin, 
the  Alps,  the  Atlantic,  the  Shannon.  Common  names  are  so  called, 
because  they  are  the  common  or  general  names  of  individuals,  or 
things,  of  the  same  species  or  sort.  Thus  the  name  man  is  common 
to,  ox  may  be  applied  to  every  man  ;  but  John  is  the  proper  or  peculiar 
name  of  an  individual.  In  the  same  way,  city,  ocean,  river,  are  corn- 
mow,  or  general  names;  but  Dublin,  the  Atlantic,  the  Shanjion,  are 
proper  or  peculiar. 

Having  given  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  noun  or  substantive,  we  call 
upon  them  to  name  all  the  objects  which  they  see  in  the  room,  as 
chair,  table,  book,  desk,  &c.  &c.  All  these  words,  they  will  readily 
understand,  are  to  be  classed  as  nouns  or  substantives.  They  are 
next  desired  to  mention  all  the  things,  which,  though  not  the  objects 
of  their  senses,  they  have  an  idea  of,  or  can  think  about ;  as  goodness, 
happiness,  sweetness,  &c.  They  are  also  frequently  called  upon  to 
point  out  all  the  nouns  or  substantives  in  any  sentence  or  passage 
assigned  them  ;  and  to  state  what  kind  of  noun  each  of  them  is,  that 
is,  whether  it  is  a  real,  an  abstract,  a  common,  or  a  proper  noun.  This 
hunting  after  nouns,  or  particular  parts  of  speech,  is  an  animating  and 
always  a  favorite  exercise  with  children. 

In  a  similar  way  they  are  made  practically  acquainted  with  the 
other  parts  of  speech.  Number,  person,  gender,  case,  and  tense  or 
time,  are  also  familiarly  explained  to  them,  long  before  they  enter 
upon  the  regukar  grammar  lessons.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren at  our  schools  are  taught  grammar  only  in  this  way  ;  and  not  a 
few  of  them,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  have  a  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  grammatical  principles,  than  many  pupils  at^  schools  of  a 
higher  class,  who  have  committed  to  memory  all  the  definitions,  rules, 
and  exceptions,  of  the  most  approved  grammars. — Outline  of  Methods. 
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S  C  H  O  O  L-H  0  U  S  E  S. 

I.    COJOIOX  ERRORS  IX  SCIIOOL-IIOrSES  AS  THEY  ARE. 

They  are,  almost  universally,  badly  located,  exposed  to  the  noise, 
dust  and  danger  of  the  highway,  unattractive,  if  not  positively  repul- 
sive in  their  external  and  internal  appearance,  and  built  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  material  and  labor. 

They  are  too  small  There  is  no  separate  entry  for  boys  and  girls, 
appropriately  fitted  up  ;  no  sufficient  space  for  the  convenient  seating 
and  necessary  movements  of  the  scholars  ;  no  platform,  desk,  or  reci- 
tation room  for  the  teacher. 

They  are  badly  lighted.  The  windows  are  inserted  on  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  room,  without  blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience and  danger  from  cross-lights,  and  the  excess  of  light  falling 
directly  on  the  eyes,  or  reflected  from  the  book,  and  the  distracting 
influence  of  passing  objects  and  events  out  of  doors. 

They  are  not  properly  ventilated.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is 
not  preserved  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  such  portions  of  the  air 
as  have  become  offensive  and  poisonous  by  the  process  of  breathing, 
and  by  the  matter  which  is  constantly  escaping  from  the  lungs  in 
vapor,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  insensible  perspiration. 

They  are  imperfectly  warmed.  The  rush  of  cold  air  through 
cracks  and  defects  in  the  doors,  windows,  floor  and  plastering  is  not 
guarded  against.  The  air  which  is  heated  is  already  impure  from 
having  been  breathed,  and  made  more  so  by  noxious  gases  arising 
from  the  burning  of  floating  particles  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  iron.  The  heat  is  not  equally  diffused, 
so  thafone  portion  of  a  school-room  is  frequently  overheated,  w^hile 
another  portion,  especially  the  floor,  is  too  cold. 

They  are  not  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  properly  made  and 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  scholars,  and  the  easy  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  too  high  and  too  long,  with 
no  suitable  support  for  the  back,  and  especially  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. The  desks  are  too  high  for  the  seats,  and  are  either  attached 
to  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  faces  of  the  scholars 
are  turned  from  the  teacher,  and  a  portion  of  them  at  least  are  tempted 
constantly  to  look  out  at  the  windows, — or  the  seats  are  attached  to 
the  waff  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  scholars  sit  facing  each  other. 
The  aisles  are  not  so  arranged  that  each  scholar  can  go  to  and  from 
his  seat,  change  his  position,  have  access  to  his  books,  attend  to  his 
own  business,  be  seen  and  approached  by  the  teacher,  without  incom- 
moding any  other. 

They  are  not  provided  with  blackboards,  maps,  clock,  thermome- 
ter and  other  apparatus  and  fixtures  which  are  indispensable  to  a  well 
regulated  and  instructed  school. 

They  are  deficient  in  all  those  in  and  out  door  arrangements  which 
help  to"^promote  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  and  cultivate  delicacy  of 
manners  and  refinement  of  feeling.  There  are  no  verdure,  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers  for  the  eye,  no  scrapers  and  mats  for  the  feet, 
no  hooks  and  shelves  for  cloaks  and  hats,  no  well,  no  sink,  basin  and 
towels  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  no  places  of  retirement  for  children 
of  either  sex. 
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n.    PLANS  AND  DIRECTIONS    FOR  THE  LOCATION,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  INTER- 
NAL ARRANGEMENTS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Location — style— yards.  Sec.    The  following  views,  exhibiting  the  external  appearance  of  several  new 
school-houses  are  intended  for  country  districts,  or  primary  schools  in  villages  and  cities. 
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Plan  of  an  Octagonal  School-House,  by  Town  &  Davis,  New  York.* 


For  dcscnptiun  ot  this,  cut,  see  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  p.  3.5. 

*  The  mode  here  suggested,  of  a  lantern  in  the  centre  of  the  roof 
for  lighting  all  common  schoolhouses,  is  so  great  a  change  from  com- 
mon usage  in  our  country,  that  it  requires  full  and  clear  explanations 
for  its  execution,  and  plain  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  its  general 
adoption,  and  of  its  great  excellence  in  preference  to  the  common 
mode.     They  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

1.  A  skylight  is  well  known  to  be  far  better  and  stronger  than  light 
from  the  sides  of  buildings  in  cloiidy  weather,  and  in  morning  and 
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School  House,  District  Number  6,  Windsor,  Conn. 


evening.  The  difference  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  short 
days  (the  most  used  for  schools)  it  is  still  more  so. 

2.  The  light  is  far  better  for  all  kinds  of  study  than  side  light,  from 
its  quiet  uniformity  and  equal  distribution. 

8.  For  smaller  houses,  the  lantern  maybe  square,  a  simple  form  easily 
constructed.  The  sides,  whether  square  or  octagonal,  should  incline 
like  the  drawing,  but  not  so  much  as  to  allow  w^ater  condensed  on  its 
inside  to  drop  off,  but  run  down  on  the  inside  to  the  bottom,  which 
should  be  so  formed  as  to  conduct  it  out  by  a  small  aperture  at  each 
bottom  pane  of  glass. 

4.  The  glass  required  to  light  a  schoolroom  equally  well  with  side 
lights  would  be  double  what  w^ould  be  required  here,  and  the  lantern 
would  be  secure  from  common  accidents,  by  which  a  great  part  ot 
the  glass  is  every  year  broken. 

5.  The  strong  propensity  which  scholars  have  to  look  out  by  a  side 
window  would  be  mostly  prevented,  as  the  shutters  to  side  apertures 
would  only  be  opened  when  the  warm  weather  would  require  it  for 
air,  but  never  in  cool  weather,  and  therefore  no  glass  would  be  used. 
The  shutters  being  made  very  tight,  by  corking,  in  winter,  would 
make  the  schoolroom  much  warmer  than  has  been  common ;  and,  being 
so  well  ventilated,  and  so  high  in  the  centre,  it  would  be  more  healthy. 

6.  The  stove,  furnace,  or  open  grate,  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  has  great  advantages,  from  diffusing  the  heat  to  all  parts,  and 
equally  to  all  the  scholars  ;  it  also  admits  the  pipe  to  go  perpendicu- 
larly up,  without  any  inconvenience,  and  it  greatly  facilitates  the  ven- 
tilation, and  the  retention  or  escape  of  heat,  by  means  of  the  sliding 
cap  above. — Appendix  to  the  "  School  and  the  Schoolmaster" 
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Side  view  of  Clinton-street  Primary  School-House,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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WAKMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  means  of  producing,  diffusing,  and  duly  regulating  artificial 
heat,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  and  of  renewing  the  vital  portions  of  the 
atmosphere  which  are  constantly  absorbed,  and  of  removing  the  impu- 
rities which  are  at  the  same  time  generated  by  the  breathing  of  teach- 
er and  pupils,  and  by  burning  fires  and  lights,  must  be  provided  in 
school-rooms,  as  indispensable  conditions  of  health,  comfort  and  suc- 
cessful labor. 

In  a  suitable  position  near  the  door  let  a  common  brick  fireplace, 
as  shown  in  the  horizontal  (A)  and  perpendicular  (B)  section,  be  built, 
Let  this  be  inclosed  on  the  back  and  on  each  side,  by  a  casing  of 

brick  (c)  four  inches  thick,  leaving  between 
the  fireplace  and  the  casing,  a  space  (d), 
for  air,  of  four  or  five  inches,  which  will 
be  heated  through  the  back  and  jambs. 
Into  this  space  let  the  air  be  admitted  from 
beneath  by  a  box  (/)  24  inches  wide  and 
6  or  8  deep,  leading  from  the  external  at- 
mosphere by  an  opening  beneath  the  front 
door  or  some  other  convenient  place.  The 
brick  casing  should  be  continued  up  as  high 
as  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
fireplace,  when  it  may  open  into  the  room 
by  lateral  orifices,  (g)  to  be  commanded 
by  iron  doors,  through  which  the  heated 
air  will  enter  the  room.  If  these  are  lower, 
nV  filSrllil'.'nt.7"n1;f/°r  part  of  tho  Warm  air  will  find  its  wav  into 

or   nreplace  and  mantel   piece.  «.  -i,        _  mi       i  i  •  i        i  i 

Partition  wall.  I.  Floor.  the  fireplace.     I  he  brick  chnnney  should 

rise  at  least  two  or  three  feet  above  the  hollow  back,  and  may  be 
surmounted  by  a  flat  iron,  soap-stone,  or  brick  top  with  an  opening 
for  a  smokepipe,  (i)  which  may  be  thence  conducted  to  any  part  of 
the  room.  The  smokepipe  should  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side, 
and  then,  over  a  passage,  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  room,  where 
it  should  ascend  perpendicularly  and  issue  above  the  roof  The  fire- 
place should  be  provided  with  iron  doors,  by  which  it  may  be  com- 
pletely closed. 

The  escape  of  the  heated  foul  air  of  a  school-room  may  be  pro- 
moted, by  having  an  air  box  (A)  1 
foot  square  or  24  inches  by  6,  co- 
vered by  the  pilaster,  and  opening 
at  the  floor,  in  the  base  of  the  pilas- 
ter. Let  this  air  box  (A)  be  con- 
tinued into  a  tin  or  iron  tube  (B)  15^ 
inches  in  diameter  through  the  roof 
(E)  up  the  side  of  the  house  into  the 
open  air,  and  through  this  tube  the 
smoke  pipe  (C)  should  pass  also 
above  the  roof  Attached  to  the 
pipe  should  be  caps  (D)  to  keep  out 
the   rain.     This  ventilator  will  al- 
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ways  act  when  the  pipe  is  warm,  as  there  will  be  an  upward  current 
in  the  air  box,  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  escape 
of  the  heated  air  around  the  stove  pipe. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  fireplace  are,  1,  the  fire,  being  made 
against  brick,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  delete- 
rious qualities  which  are  produced  by  a  common  iron  stove,  but  gives 
the  pleasant  heat  of  an  open  fireplace ;  2,  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel 
will  be  lost,  as  the  smokepipe  may  be  extended  far  enough  to  com-* 
municate  nearly  all  the  heat  contained  in  the  smoke  ;  3,  the  current 
of  air  heated  within  the  hollow  back,  and  constantly  pouring  into  the 
room,  will  diffuse  an  equable  heat  throughout  every  part ;  4,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  constantly  outward,  little  cold  will 
enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency 
to  smoke  ;  5,  by  means  of  the  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely 
controlled,  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages 
of  an  air-tight  stove.  For  that  purpose,  there  must  be  a  valve  or 
slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  doors. 

In  the  plan  of  an  "  Octagonal  School-house"  drawn  by  Town  and 
Cv'         /<  Davis,  New  York,  the  room  is  lighted  by  a 

lantern  windoiv  at  the  top  of  the  room.  The 
stovepipe  passes  directly  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  lantern,  an  open  space  is  left 
around  the  pipe  for  the  heated  foul  air  to 
escape.  This  aperture  and  cap,  with  the 
ventilator,  is  shown  by  the  figure  adjoinino-, 
which  is  to  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
The  ventilator  is  drawn  raised,  and  the  dot- 
ted lines  show  it  let  down  upon  the  roof.  It 
may  be  of  any  required  size,  say  tw^o  feet 
wide  and  twelve  inches  high,  sHding  up  and 
down  between  the  stovepipe  and  an  out- 
ward case,  forming  a  cap  to  exclude  water. 
This  cap  may  be  pushed  up  or  let  down  by 
a  rod  affixed  to  the  under  edge,  and  lying  against  the  smokepipe. 
The  lantern,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  architects  named,  secures 
the  three  great  objects  of  uniform  light,  temperature  and  ventilation. 

The  best  mode,  however,  at  the  same  time  of  warming  and  venti- 
lating a  school-room,  especially  if  it  is  large,  is  by  pure  air  heated  in 
a  stove  or  furnace  placed  in  the  cellar  or  a  room  lower  than  the  one 
to  be  warmed.  No  portion  of  the  room,  or  the  movements  of  the 
scholars,  or  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  are  encumbered  or  inter- 
rupted by  stove  or  pipe.  The  fire  in  such  places  can  be  maintained 
without  noise  and  without  throwing  dust  or  smoke  into  the  room. 
The  offensive  odors  and  impurities  of  burnt  air,  or  rather  of  particles 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  floating  in  the  air,  are  not  experienced. 
The  heat  can  be  conducted  into  the  room  at  different  points,  and  is 
thus  diffused  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  summer  temperature  in  every 
part  of  it.  A  room  thus  heated,  even  without  any  special  arrange- 
ments for  this  object,  will  be  tolerably  well  ventilated,  for  the  constant 
influx  of  warm  pure  air  into  the  room  will  force  that  which  is  already 
in  it  out  at  every  crack  and  crevice,  and  thus  reverse  the  process 
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which  is  ordinarily  going  on  in  every  school-room.  By  an  opening 
or  rather  several  small  openings  into  the  ceiling,  or  a  flue,  which  in 
either  case  should  connect  with  the  outer  air,  the  escape  of  the  impure 
air  will  be  more  eflectually  secured. 

There  should  be  one  or  more  openings,  expressly  for  ventilation, 
both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  room,  of  not  less  than  twelve 
inches  square,  capable  of  being  wholly  or  partially  closed  by  a  slide 
of  wood  or  metal,  and,  if  possible,  these  openings,  or  the  receptacle 
into  which  they  discharge,  should  be  connected  with  the  chimney  or 
smoke-flue,  in  which  there  is  already  a  column  of  heated  air.  By  an 
opening  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  the  warmer  impurities  (and  air  when 
heated,  and  especially  when  over-heated,  will  retain  noxious  gases 
longer)  will  pass  oft".  By  an  opening  near  the  Jloor,  into  the  smoke 
flue,  the  colder  impurities  (and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  other  noxious 
gases,  which  at  first  rise,  soon  difluse  themselves  through  the  atmos- 
phere, cool,  and  subside  towards  the  floor)  will  be  drawn  in  to  supply 
the  current  of  heated  air  and  smoke  ascending  the  chimney.  These 
openings,  however,  may  let  cold  air  in,  and  will  not  always  secure 
the  proper  ventilation  of  a  school-room,  unless  there  is  a  current  of 
pure  warm  air  flowing  in  at  the  same  time.  Whenever  there  is  such 
a  current  there  will  be  a  greater  economy,  as  well  as  a  more  rapid 
and  uniform  diffusion  of  the  heat,  by  inserting  the  outlet  for  the  vitia- 
ted air  near  the  floor,  and  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  inlet  of 
warm  air. — Barnard's  School  Architecture. 


HISTORY. 

Naturally  connected  with  the  ideas  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are 
those  of  remarkable  events  in  different  places,  and  of  the  past  history 
of  the  earth's  principal  inhabitants.  Although  history,  properly  so 
called,  should  be  perhaps  the  latest  of  all  studies,  there  are  certain 
leading  ideas  of  great  events  and  characters,  which  may  be  advanta- 
geously made  known  at  an  early  period.  As  a  basis  of  this  know- 
ledge, the  child  must  be  led  to  the  measurement  of  time.  And  here, 
as  before,  he  must  begin  with  what  is  within  reach  of  his  senses  (or 
what  may  be  popularly  said  to  be  so.)  He  must  learn  the  compara- 
tive lengths  of  small  portions  of  time, — as  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day, 
a  week.  He  should  be  led  to  think  of  the  trifling  events  which  he 
can  recollect,  in  the  order  of  time, — his  getting  up  in  the  morning — 
his  coming  to  school — his  first  lessons — his  game  in  the  play  ground. 
Having  learned  to  conceive  events  of  his  own  experience,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred, — extending  back  over  a  continually  increas- 
ing period, — his  clear  ideas  of  number  acting  upon  these  clear  ideas 
of  his  own  little  chronology,  will  lead  him  to  a  conception  of  the 
chronology  of  the  human  race.  The  chronological  order  will  be 
found  the  most  natural  and  easy  way  of  presenting  such  interesting 
facts  of  past  history  as  the  child  can  comprehend. — TJie  Educator. 

The  following  hints  are  from  Home  Education. 

Instead  of  requiring  children  to  listen  to,  or  to  repeat  what  they 
will  forget  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  what  can  do  them  very  little  ser- 
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vice  while  they  may  chance  to  remember  it — as  that  Iceland  is  "  situ- 
ated between  the  63d  and  67th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  r2th 
and  25th  degrees  of  west  longitude  ;  is  280  miles  in  length,  and  180 
in  width  ;  and  that  its  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 
53,000;"— and  so  forth;  instead  of  this,  let  the  scenes,  the  occupa- 
tions, the  habiliments  of  an  Iceland  family,  during  their  few  summer 
days,  and  then  during  their  long  wintry  months,  be  graphically  de- 
scribed (and  with  an  admixture  of  humor)  and  aided  by  the  best  pic- 
torial representations  that  may  be  at  hand.  Descriptions  of  this  sort, 
illuminated  by  the  pencil,  and  vivified,  when  the  means  of  doing  so 
are  available,  by  poetic  extracts,  will  never  be  obliterated  from  the 
memory ;  and  if  this  same  method  be  carried  forward,  round  the 
globe,  the  result,  especially  with  children  of  vivacious  minds,  will  be 
a  general  invigoration  and  enrichment  of  the  faculties,  apparent  ever 
after  in  almost  every  sentence  that  is  written  or  uttered. 

The  TRUTH  of  history  is  always  found  to  be  a  powerful  recommen- 
dation of  it,  with  children  ;  and  if  it  be  thus  conveyed  in  a  vivid  form 
to  the  conceptive  faculty,  it  may  supersede  fiction,  or  weaken  the 
taste  for  it.  Moreover,  when  history  is  so  taught  as  to  lodge  it  firmly 
in  the  imagination,  and  it  has  this  peculiar  property,  that  it  quickens 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  is  a  means  of  effecting  an  association, 
vastly  important,  between  the  moral  emotions,  the  imagination  and 
the  reason;  and  this  assimilation  of  ideas  is  effected,  not  by  formal 
attempts  to  bring  it  about ;  but  by  that  purely  spontaneous  process 
wdiich  goes  on  in  the  mind  when  certain  scenes  are  presented,  em- 
bodying such  and  such  elements  of  our  moral  nature. 

Along  with  so  much  continuous  narrative  as  may  serve  to  give 
coherence  to  children's  ideas,  there  may,  with  advantage  (in  regard 
to  the  conceptive  faculty)  be  mingled  what  may  be  termed  historical 
portraits,  not  indeed  of  individuals,  but  of  classes  of  men,  and  of  those 
classes  which  have  had  existence  through  long  periods  of  time,  and 
which  are  rarely  made  to  figure,  in  a  distinct  manner,  on  the  pages  of 
history.  Thus  we  should  present,  in  succession,  and  actually  pic- 
tured, as  well  as  verbally  described— the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  and  his 
magicians— the  Persian  Magi,  and  the  Cyrus  (the  Shah  of  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  ;)  then  the  heroes  of  Homer's  romances,  and  the  real 
warrior  statesmen  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Macedon.  Next  in 
solemn  procession,  come  the  Ptolemites,  and  the  Antiochus's  ;  along 
with  the  Jewish  Pontiff',  and  the  Rabbis.  The  consuls,  the  dictators, 
the  orators,  and  the  emperors  of  Rome,  first  western  and  then  eastern, 
bring  up  the  train  of  the  dramatis  personas  of  ancient  history.  In 
more  lively  and  picturesque  guise,  advances  the  troop  of  European 
actors,  including  the  popes,  the  abbots,  the  monks,  the  bishops,  the 
barons,  and  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  ;  the  knight  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  Templar,  with  his  companion  Saracen ;  the  bard  and  troubadour, 
the  pilgrim,  the  bourgeois,  the  buccaneer;  and  the  more  modern 
representatives  of  each. 

No  philosophizing,  no  continuous  moralizing,  no  rudiments  of  poli- 
tical or  economical  science ;  nothing  but  painting  to  the  mind's  eye, 
and  actual  painting  to  the  bodily  eye,  should  belong  to  the  first  con- 
veyance of  history.  So  conveyed,  it  becomes  to  the  mind  an  unalien- 
able and  inexhaustible  opulence,  and  when,  in  due  time,  it  comes  to 
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be  wrought  upon  by  the  severer  faculties,  it  yields  its  sixty  and  hun- 
dred fold  of  substantial  wealth. 

STUDY  OF  HISTORY  AlVD  GEOGRAPHY  CONNECTED. 

History  and  Geography  should  be  studied  in  their  inseparable  rela- 
tions with  eacli  other.  The  pupil  should  bo  required  to  read  history 
and  biography  with  his  atlas  before  him,  and  he  should  be  instructed 
how  to  write  the  studies  of  Geography,  Chronology  and  History,  by 
a  modification  of  the  exercise  of  map  drawing,  before  described. 
Let  the  pupil,  for  instance,  make  an  outline  map  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  then  begin  to  fill  it  up  with  the  outline  and  names  of  the 
several  towns  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  settled,  adding 
the  year  and  month  in  which  each  settlement  was  begun.  Or,  let 
him'  draw  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  and  then  make  as  many 
copies  (by  tracing  each  with  a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  over 
it,)  as  there  are  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Let  him 
assign  one  copy  to  each  epoch,  and  then  draw  the  rivers,  mountains, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  different  countries  then  known,  the  names 
of  the  cities,  the  dates  of  their  foundation,  and  such  other  particulars 
belonging  to  each  e}X)ch,  as  admit  of  being  marked  upon  the  map. 
On  each  should  be  set  down  the  birth  places  and  routes  of  celebrated 
persons  who  have  led  armies,  founded  colonies,  or  changed  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived — such  as  the  journeys  of  our 
Saviour,  the  travels  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  route  of  Columbus,  the 
birth  places  of  Alfred,  Luther,  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Washington, 
&c,  A  series  of  maps  filled  up  in  this  way  will  be  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice in  fixing  the  great  features  and  events  of  Geography  and  History, 
and  as  a  means  of  self-improvement. 

HISTORY  IN  CONNECTION  M'lTH  READING  AND  A  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

A  mode  of  connecting  the  study  of  History  with  reading  was 
pointed  out  under  the  head  of  Reading.  If  there  is  a  Library  con- 
nected with  the  school,  or  in  the  town,  to  which  the  teacher  can  have 
access,  the  books  relating  to  the  history  of  this  state  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  illustrate  the  great  events  and 
names  of  our  past  history,  should  be  read  by  the  teacher,  or  the  pupils 
in  turn,  and  then  each  member  of  the  class  should  be  called  on  to 
give  an  account  of  what  had  been  read,  orally,  or  in  writing. 


The  Love  of  Nature,  and  the  silent  apprehension  of  her  beauty,  is  a 
freely-bestowed  and  far-spreading  ^ift.  It  lives  in  the  least  cultured 
heart,  as  the  beautiful  wild-flower  in  the  unploughed  heath.  It  lives 
often  a  pleasant,  though  unperceived  guest.  It  spreads  the  charm  of 
its  influence  when  its  possessor  has  not  even  a  name  for  it,  yet  still  it 
lives, — and  they  who  cannot  talk  of  it,  yet  feel  it  in  its  sweetness  and 
power, — Howitt. 
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